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PREFACE 

To  the  American  Geography,  published  in  1789. 

O  0  imperfetl  are  all  the  accounts  of  America  hitherto  pub- 
fifljed,  even  by  thofe  who  once  exclufively  poffeffed  the  bejl  means  of  in- 
formation^ that  fro?n  the?n  very  little  knowledge  of  this  country  can  be 
acquired.  Europeans  have  been  the  fole  tvr  iters  of  American  Geogra- 
phy, and  have  too  often  fujfered  fancy  to  fupply  the  place  of  fails, 
and  thus  have  led  their  readers  into  errors.,  while  they  profefjed  to  aim 
at  removing  their  ignorance.  But  fince  the  United  States  have  become 
an  independent  nation,  and  have  rijen  into  Empire-)  it  would  be  re- 
proachful for  them  to  juffer  this  ignorance  to  continue  ;  and  the  red 
of  the  world  have  a  right  now  to  expect  authentic  information.  To 
furnijhthis  has  been  the  defign  of  the  author  of  the  following  work  ;  but 
he  does  not  pretend  that  this  defign  is  completed,  nor  will  the  judicious 
and  candid  expecl  it,  when  they  confider  that  he  has  trodden  compara- 
tively, an  unbeaten  path — i hat  he  has  had  to  colled  a  va/l  variety 
of  materials — that  thefe  have  been  widely  fcattered — and  that  he 
could  derive  but  little  ajfiftance  from  books  already  publifoed.  Four 
years  have  been  employed  in  this  work,  during  which  period  the  Au- 
thor has  vifited  the  fever al  States  in  the  Union,  and  maintained  an 
extenfive  correfpondtnce  with  men  of  Science  ;  and  in  every  in/lance 
has  endeavoured  to  derive  his  information  from  the  mofl  authentic 
fources  •>  he  has  alfo  fubmitted  his  manufcripts  to  the  injpeclion  of  Gen- 
tlemen in  the  States  which  they  particularly  defcribed,  for  their  cor- 
rection. It  is  pofiblc,  notwith  (landing,  and  indeed  very  probable,  that 
inaccuracies  may  have  crept  in  ;  but  he  hopes  there  are  none  of  any 
great  importance,  and  that  fuel?  as  may  be  obferved,  will  not  be  made 
the  fab] eft  of  fever  e  cenfure,  but  afcribed  to  feme  pardonable  caufe. 
Me  flatters  himfelf,  however,  that  the  work  novo  offered  to  the  public, 
will  be  found  to  be  as  accurate,  complete  and  impartial  as  the  prefnt 
flate  of  American  Geography  and  Hi/lory  could  furnijh.  After  all, 
like  the  nation  of  which  it  treats,  it  is  but  an  infant,  and  as  fuch 
folicits  the  foflering  care  of  the  country  it  defcribes  ;  it  will  grow  and 
improve  as  the  nation  advances  towards  maturity,  and  the  Author 
will  gratefully  acknowledge  every  friendly  communication  which  will 
tend  to  make  it  per/eft. 
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In  the  profecutkn  of  the  work,  he  has  aimed  at  utility  rather  than 
originality  ;  and  of  courfe,  zvhen  he  has  met  with  publications  Juited  to 
his  purpoje,  he  has  made  a  free  ufe  oj  them  ;  and  he  thinks  it  prop- 
er here  to  obferve,  that,  to  avoid  unneceffary  trouble,  he  has  frequently 
ufed  the  words  as  wellas^the  ideas  of  the  writers,  although  the  reader 
has  not  been  particularly  apprised  of  it. 

For  the  Author  diflinclty  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  he  is  under 
to  many  citizens  of  thefe  States,  as  well  as  to  fame  foreigners  of  dif- 
tintlion,  among  us,  would  fw  ell  this  preface  to  an  improper  length  :  He 
cannot  forbear,  hoivever,  to  exprefs  his  peculiar  obligation  to  Ebene- 
zer  Hazard,  Efq;  Poftmafler  General  of  the  United  States,  for 
•permiffion  of  free  accefs  to  his  very  large  and  valuable  Collection 
of  papers,*  from  which  he  has  derived  much  of  his  hiftorical  in- 
formation. This  collection  has  been  made  with  unwearied  care 
and  minute  exaclnefs  ;  and  the  papers,  which  are  of  unquejiion- 
able  authenticity,  are  the  befl  and  mofi  complete  depofitum 
of  faCIs  relating  to  the  hi/lory  of  America,  from  its  firfi  fettle- 
ment,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The  Author's 
acknowledgments  are  likeivife  efpe daily  due  to  Capt.  Thomas 
Hutch  ins,  Geographer  General  of  the  United  States,  for  his  par- 
ticular friend/hip  and  affiflance. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  fo  few  maps  could  be  introduced  into  the 
work  \  but  the  Author  hopes  to  be  enabled  to  increafe  ihe  number  in  future 
Editions.^ 

Every  citizen  of  ihe  United  States  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Geography  of  his  oivn  country,  and  to  have  fame  idea,  at  leajl,  cf 
the  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  hut  as  many  of  them  cannot  afford  time  and 
expenfe  neceffary  to  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  fever  al  parts  of 
the  Globe,  this  book  offers  them  fuch  information  as  their  filiation  in  life 
may  require  \  and  while  it  is  calculated  early  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  Amer- 
ican Touih  with  an  idea  of 'the  jnperior  importance  of 'their  own  country, 
as  well  as  to  attach  them  to  its  inter  efts,  it  furnifhes  a  fimplifed  account 
cf  other  countries,  calculated  for  their  juvenile  capacities,  and  to  forve 
as  an  introduction  to  their  future  improvement  in  Geography. 

Charlestown,  (Mafi'achufetts)  March  12,  ij8y. 

*  Thefe  papers  have  fince  been  publifhed  in  two   quarto  Volumes- 
Printed  by  Thomas  Doblon.  Philadelphia,  179*. 
f  They  have  been  increased,  the  reader  will  find,  from  itvo  to  eleven. 
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JL  HE  following  work  may  be  confidered,  in  Tome  refpecls 
as  a  Second  Edition  of  the  American  Geography,  publifhed  by 
the  Author  in  1789;  although  it  is  fo  far  renovated,  and  fo  much  im- 
proved and  enlarged  that  k  was  thought  proper  to  give  it  a  new  ti- 
tle, correfponding  to  its  more  extenfive  defign.  The  Author's 
principal  reafon  for  deviating  from  his  original  plan  of  confining 
his  work  chiefly  to  the  United  States  of  America,  was  that  he 
might  furnifh  his  fellow  citizens,  efpecially  the  youth  of  his  coun- 
try, with  a  general  fyfiem  of  Geography,  more  complete,  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  afford  them  ufeful  information,  than  thofe  fyflems 
which  have  hitherto  been  in  ufe  among  us,  which  were  compiled 
in  Europe,  and  calculated  particularly  for  Europeans. 

Guthrie's  Geographical  Grammar  ftands  higheft.  in  the  eflima- 
tion  of  the  public  of  any  work  of  the  kind,  and  has  had  a  very  ex- 
tenfive fale  in  America.  But  this  work,  meritorious  as  it  really  is 
has  two  capital  faults,  as  it  refpe&s  this  country. — The  frjl  is.  its 
deficiency  and  falfity  in  defcribing  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
to  be  fuppofed  that  European  Geographers  fhould  be  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  America  as  with  their  own  country. — Accordingly 
we  find  that  their  accounts  of  the  United  States  are  not  only  very 
concifc,  but  very  inaccurate.  To  attempt  to  give  American  youth 
a  knowledge  of  their  own  country  from  thefe  imperfect  and  erro- 
neous {ketches,  would  be  as  fruitlefs  as  abfurd— it  would  be  to  inftil 
into  the  minds  of  Americans,  Britifh  ideas  of  America,  which  are 
far  from  being  favourable  or  jufL— — —  The Jecond  fault  of  Guthrie's 
Grammar,  as  it  applies  to  America,  is  its  unwieldy  and  dispropor- 
tionate account  of  Great  Britain,  which  occupies  nearly  one  third 
part  of  a  book  which  profefles  to  give  us  a  complete  Geographi- 
cal defcription  of  the  world.  To  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
fuch  a  minute  detail  of  particulars  may  be  entertaining  and  ufeful  ; 
but  Americans  ought  to  know  their  own  country  better  than  any 
other. 

To  Guthrie's  Grammar,  in  common  with  others,  it  has  alfo  been 
objected,  that  too  great  a  part  has  been  occupied  with  hi  (lory. 
Particular  hiftories  of  kingdoms  and  nations,  in  detail,  it  is  con- 
ceived do  not  belong  to  a  treatife  on  Geography.     They   mail    be 

either 
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either  too  concife  to  be  of  much  ufe,  or  fovell  the  volume  to  too 
expenfive  a  fize.  No  perfon  will  have  recourfe  to  a  fy (tern  of 
Geography,  with  a  view  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  Hiftory  of 
any  country.  By  expunging  from  Guthrie's  Grammar  this 
and  other  fuperfluous  matters,  its  fiz-e  may,  with  advantage, 
be  leffened  one  third,  which  would  give  room  for  much 
recent  and  ufeful  information  refpeciing  the  Eaftern  Continent, 
without  increafing  the  expenfe.  It  has  been  the  Author's  aim  to 
avail  himfelf  of  this  advantage  in  perfecting  his  work,  by  introduc- 
ing no  more  hiftory  than  what  was  thought  neceffary  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  countries  defcribed,  and  by  expunging 
what  was  judged  of  no  importance  to  Americans,  and  giving  in  its 
room  fuch  information  from  the  bell  Geographical  writers,  and 
the  lateft  and  mod  celebrated  travellers  and  navigators,  as  will  be 
both  pleafing  and  ufeful  ;  and  he  cannot  but  entertain  a  hope,  that 
the  American  reader  will  find  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  work,  a 
better  account  of  the  Eaflern  Continent  in  general,  than  is  con- 
tained in  Guthrie's  Grammar. 

Before  the  Revolution,  Americans  feldom  pretended  to 
write  or  to  think  for  themfelves.  We  humbly  received  from 
Great  Britain  our  laws,  our  manners,  our  books,  and  our  modes 
of  thinking  ;  and  our  youth  were  educated  as  the  fubjedls  of 
the  Britifh  king,  not  as  the  citizens  of  a  free  and  independent  re- 
public. It  is  not  eafy  at  once  to  break  off  old  habits  either  of 
thinking  or  acting.  Accuftomed,  as  we  have  been,  to  appreciate 
Britifh.  literature  and  manufactures,  it  has  been  natural,  in  the  com- 
varifen,  to  undervalue  our  own.  It  has  been  for  the  intereft  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  Britifh  fubjects  who  have  emigrated  and  fet- 
tled among  us,  to  cherifh  thefe  fentiments.  Hence  our  own  pro- 
ductions, of  books  as  well  as  other  articles,  have  been  difcouraged, 
and  thofe  of  Great  Britain  promoted.  To  import  from  Europe  all 
their  literary  works,  and  their  mechanical,  nautical  and  Geograph- 
ical improvements  and  difcoveries,  is  highly  ufeful  and  proper— 
But  to  pietend  any  longer  to  reseive  the  knowledge  of  the  Geogra- 
phy and  internal  ftate  of  our  own  country,  from  a  kingdom  three 
thoufand  miles  diftant  from  us — to  depend  on  foreigners,  partial  to 
a  proverb  to  their  own  country,  for  an  account  of  the  divifions,  riv- 
ers, pi  oduftions,  manufactures,  navigation,  commerce,  literature,  im- 
■orovetr.ents,  &c.  of  the  American  States,  would  certainly  be  a  dif- 
praceful  blot  upon  our  literaiy  and  national  character.  Indeed,  the 
propriety  of  importing  any  of  our  fchool  books  from  Great  Britain, 
unlefs  they  are  previouflv  modified  and  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
our  republican  government,  is  very  queitionable  ;  as  we  otherwife 

run 
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run  the  hazard  of  having  our  children  imbibe  from   them  the  mo- 
narchical ideas,  and  national  prejudices  of  the  Englifh. 

The  Science  of  Geography,  like  many  other  Sciences,  is  not  fta- 
tionary.  So  rapid  are  the  improvements  made  in  it  by  travellers 
and  navigators — fo  faff,  do  alterations  and  revolutions  fucceed  each 
other,  that  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  for  a  Geographer  to  keep  pace 
with  them.  What  is  this  year  a  geographical  truth,  may  the  next 
year  be  a  geographical  error,  and  require  corre&ion.  The  afton- 
ifhing  progrefs  of  things  in  the  United  States  fince  the  year  1780, 
will  readily  fuggeft  to  the  reader  the  reafon  of  the  many  alterations 
and  additions  in  this  Second  Edition  of  the  American  Geography, 
as  contained  in  the  Firft  Part  of  the  following  work. 

The  Author  does  not  forget  here  very  gratefully  to  acknowledge 
his  great  obligations  to  feveral  of  the  gentlemen  who  fuftain  fon>e 
of  the  higheft  offices  in  the  general  government,  and  to  many  gen- 
tlemen of  refpe&ability  in  the  feveral  ftates,  for  their  very  liberal 
and  valuable  communications,  which  have  contributed  not  a  little 
to  render  the  work  accurate  and  ufeful.  He  hopes  that  fuch  ufe 
has  been  made  of  their  friendly  affiftance,  as  will  induce  them  to 
continue  it,  and  to  afford  in  future  every  information,  and  every 
hint,  which  may  tend  to  render  the  work  more  perfecl. 

Charlestown,  [Majfachufetts)  May  r,  1793* 
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Of  ASTRONOMY,  as  conne&ed  with,  and  Introductory 
to,  the  Science  of  GEOGRAPHY. 

THE  earth  is  now  univerfally  confidered  as  a  Planet,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  fix  other  bodies,  of  a  fimilar  nature,  revolves  round 
the  Sun  as  its  centre.  Some  acquaintance  with  the  motions,  times,  dis- 
tances, and  magnitudes  of  thefe  heavenly  bodies,  is  neceffary  in  order 
to  a  complete  knowledge  of  Geography.  The  fcience  which  treats  of 
the  planets  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  is  called  Ajironomy.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  introducing  this  work  with  a  fhort  account  of  that 
fcience. 

Aftronomy  was  firft  attended  to  by  the  {feepherds,  on  the  beautiful 
plains  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  Their  employment  led  them  to  con- 
template the  ftars.  While  their  flocks,  in  the  filence  of  the  evening, 
were  enjoying  fweet  repofe,  the  (pangled  Iky  naturally  invited  the  at- 
tention of  the  fhepherds.  The  obfervation  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
afforded  them  amulement,  and  at  the  fame  time  affifted  them  in  travel- 
ling in  the  night.  A  liar  guided  the  fhepherds  to  the  manger  where 
our  bieffed  Saviour  was  born.  By  the  aid  of  a  lively  imagination,  they 
distributed  the  ftars  into  a  number  of  conftellations  or  companies,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  animals  which  they  reprefented. 

The  Sun,  the  moil  glorious  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  is  the  foun- 
tain of  heat  and  light  to  the  planets  which  revolve  round  it.  The 
paths  which  the  planets  defcribe  in  their  revolutions  are  called  their 
orbits.  The  number  of  planets  in  the  Solar  Syftem  is  feven  ;  whofe 
names,  according  to  their  nearnefs  to  the  fun,  are  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn  and  the  new  planet  Herfchel.  The  two 
firft  of  thefe,  becaufe  they  move  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  are  call- 
ed inferior,  or  rather  interior  planets — the  four  laft,  becaufe  they  move 
without  the  earth's  orbit,  are  called  /wiener,  or  more  properly  exterior 
planets. 

To  exprefs  another  diftinftion,  thefe  feven  planets,  are  called  prima-* 
ry  planets,  in  reference  to  fourteen  other  bodies,  which  are  called  fe~ 
condary  planets,  moons  or  fatellites,  which  revolve  round  their  refpeftivc 
primaries  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  at  the  fame  time  move  with  them 
round  the  Sun.  The  earth  has  one  fatelliieor  moon,  which  performs 
its  revolution  in  2<jd.  12I1.  44m.  at  the  diftance  of  about  60  femidiam- 
eters  of  the  earth,  or  239,100  miles,  and  is  carried  with  the  earth 
round  the  fun,  once  in  a  year.  Jupiter  has  four  moons  ;  Saturn  has 
feven  *  and  is  alfo  encompaffed  with  a  broad  ring.  The  diameter  of 
the  ring,  is,  to  the  diameter  of  Saturn,  as  9  to  4  ;  and  the  fpace  be- 
tween the  body  of  Saturn  and  the  ring,  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 

rinf . 

*  The  celebrated  Dr.  Herfchel  has  lately  difcovered  two  other  Satellites  belonging  to 
Saturn,  lo  that  his  whole  number,  before  fuppufed  to  be  an\y  fiie,  is  Je-ven.  "X\\e.fe-ventL 
is  nesreft  to  t'he  planet,  and  thefixtb  next.  1  he  fyderia!  revolution  or  the  former  he  fup~ 
pofes  to  be  completed  in  about  twenty  two  hours  and  an  half,  lh»<  of  the  latter  in  about- 
one  day  and  nine  hours. 
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ring.       Herfchel  *  has    two  moons,  one  of  which  revolves  in  aboir? 
nine,  the  other  in  about  thirteen  and  an  half  days. 

Of  the  feveral  ASTRONOMICAL  SYSTEMS  of  the 

World. 

BY  the  word  fyftem  is  meant  an  hypothecs  or  fuppofition  of  a  cer- 
tain order  and  arrangement  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  univerfe,  by 
which  the  aftronomers  explain  all  the  phenomina  or  appearances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  their  motions,  changes,  &c.  The  molt  famous 
lyftems,  or  hypothefes,  are  the  Ptolemaic,  the  Tychonic,  or  Brahean, 
and  the  Pythagorean,  or  Copernican  Syftem. 

The  PTOLEMAIC     SYSTEM. 

This  fyftem,  fo  called  from  Claudius  Ptolerneus,  a  celebrated  aftro- 
nomer  of  Pelufium,  in  Egypt,  who  adopted  and  defended  the  prevail- 
ing fyftem  of  that  age,  fuppofes  the  earth  immoveably  fixed,  in  the 
centre  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  that  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  ftars, 
all  move  round  it  from  eaft  to  weft,  once  in  twenty  four  hours,  in  the 
following  order  :  The  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn  and  the  fixed  ftars.  Thefe  were  all  fuppofed  to  be  fixed  in 
feparate  cryftaline  fpheres,  and  to  be  included  in  another,  called  the 
P'rhnum  Mobile,  which  gives  motion  to  all  the  reft. 

This  fyftem  owed  its  origin  to  the  fenfible  appearances  of  the  celef- 
tial  motions.  It  was  taken  for  granted,  that  the  motions  thofe  bo- 
dies appeared  to  poffefs,  were  real  ;  and  not  dreaming  of  any  motion  in 
the  earth,  nor  being  acctuainted  with  the  diftinctions  between  abfolute, 
relative,  or  apparent  motion,  the  philolophers  were  incapable  of  form- 
ing adequate  ideas  of  thefe  particulars,  and  thence  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  being  mifled  by  their  own  fenfes,  for  want  of  that  affiftance 
which  after  ages  produced.  It  is  eafy  to  obferve,  they  had  no  notion 
of  any  other  fyftem  but  our  own,  nor  of  any  other  world  but  the  earth 
on  which  we  live.  They  were  perfuaded  that  all  things  were  made 
for  the  ufe  of  man  ;  that  all  the  ftars  were  contained  in  one  concave 
fphere,  confequently,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  earth  ;  and  that 
the  Primum  Mobile  was  circumfcribed  by  the  empyrean  heaven,  of  a  cu- 
bic form,  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  the  blifsful  abode  of  departed 
fpirits.  But  modern  obfervations  and  difcoveries  have  fufficiently 
fhewn  the  abfurdities  of  this  fyftem,  fo  that  it  is  now  abandoned  by  all 
the  learned,  and  hardly  ever  mentioned  but  to  be  exploded.  Even  in 
the  infancy  of  aftronomy,  it  was  found  inefficient  to  account  for  all 
the  motionsof  the  heavenly  bodies,  without  having  recourfe  to  fuch  ab 
furdfuppofitions,  that  a  novice  in  literature  would  beafhamedtopropofe. 
The     BRAHEAN     SYSTEM. 

Tycho  Brahe,  a  nobleman  of  Denmark,  and  one  of  the  mod  emi- 
nent aftronomers  of  his  time,  propefed  another  fyftem  to  account  for 

the 

*  This  planet  vfzz-  difcovered  by  William  Herfchel,  L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  in  1782.  In  a 
paper  which  Dr.  Herfchel  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  in  1 7^8,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  elements  of  this  new  planet,  and  its  two  farellites,  he  obferves,th'a't 
one  of  thefe  (atellites  revolves  in  about  nine  days,  the  other  in  about  thirteen  and  an  half, 
1  he  planet  moves  at  about  double  the  oiil^-nce  of  S.uurn.  The  quantity  of  matter  is  fev- 
enteen  times  greater  than  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  earth  ;  its  magnitude  about  l-o 
times  greater  5  its  denfity  about  4.  times  lefs  f  and  the  power  of  gravity  on  its  furface 
makes  a  heavy  body  fall  18  reet  in  a  fecond.  The  Dr.  for  the  purpofe  of  making  greater 
difcoveries  in  the  heavens,  has  cunfirue'ed  a  grand  refiedVing  telefcope,  forty  teetlong,  and 
of  fuch  diameter  as  ch3t  it  is  e.aiy  ro  walk  thr^uyh  ir. 

[Dr.  Prices  letter  to  Dr.  Stiki,  17?*. 
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the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Unwilling  to  admit  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  convinced  that  the  Ptolemaic  hypothefis  could 
not  be  true,  he  contrived  another,  different  from  any  thing  before  of- 
fered to  the  world.  In  this  hypothefis,  the  earth  is  fuppofed  to  be  at 
reft  in  the  centre  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  furi,  together  with  the  plan- 
ets and  fixed  liars,  to  revolve  about  the  earth  in  twenty  four  hours  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  all  the  planets,  except  the  moon,  revolve  about 
the  fun.  But  this  was  even  more  abfurd  than  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
it  acordingly  was  foon  exploded. 

The   COPERNICAN,  or  True   Solar  System. 

Copernicus,  the  author  of  this  fyftem,  was  born  at  Thorn,  in  Royal 
Pruffia,  in  1473.  This  hypothefis,  which  is  now  univerlally  adopted 
by  all  the  learned  in  Europe,  luppofes  the  fun  to  be  in  the  centre  Of  the 
fyftem,  and  that  all  the  planets  move  round  him  in  the  order  we  have 
already  mentioned.  Thefe,  together  with  the  comets,  form  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  Solar  Syftem.  See  Plate,  where  this  is  reprelent- 
ed,  and  by  which  an  adequate  idea  of  the  whole  may  be  ealily  ob- 
tained. 

But  it  mud  be  obferved,  that,  though  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are 
circles  in  the  fcheme,  they  are  not  really  fo,  but  ellipfes,  and  the  fun 
placed  in  one  of  the  focus's.  All  the  planets  have  one  common  focus, 
inwh^chthe  fun  is  placed,  This  fuppofition  readily  lolves  all  the  ap- 
pearances obfervable  in  the  motion  of  the  planets,  and  alfo  agrees  with. 
the  ftricleft  philofophical  and  mathematical  reafoning. 

All  the  planets,  in  their  revolutions,  are  fometimes  nearer  to,  and 
fometii.nes  farther  from,  the  Sun  ;  a  confequence  of  that  luminary's 
not  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  orbit,  and  their  being  ellipfes. 
Hence,  alfo,  we  fee  the  reafon  why  the  planets  move  falter  as  they 
approach  nearer  to  the  fun,  and  flower  as  they  recede  from  the  tun. 

If  a  right  line,  called  by  fome  the  vector  radius,  be  drawn  from  the 
fun  through  any  planet,  and  fuppofed  to  revolve  round  the  fun  with 
the  planet,  this  line  will  defcribe,  or  pafs  over  every  part  of  the  plane 
of  the  orbit  ;  fo  that  the  vector  radius  may  be  faid  to  defcribe  the  a- 
rea  of  the  orbit. 

In  the  folar  fyflem  are  obferved  two  principal  laws  which  regulate 
the  motions  of  all  the  planets.     Thefe  laws  are  the  following  :  , 

1.  "The  planets  defcribe  equal  areas  in  equal  times."  That  13, 
the  veflor  radius,  in  equal  portions  of  time,  defcribes  equal  areas  or 
portions  of  the  fpace  contained  within  the  planet's  orbit. 

2.  "  The  fquaresof  theperiodical  times  of  the  planets  areas  the  cubes 
of  their  mean  diftances  from  the  fun."  That  is,  as  the  fquare  of  the  time 
which  anv  planet  takes  to  defcribe  its  orbit,  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  time, 
taken  by  any  other  planet  to  run  through  its  orbit  ;  lo  is  the  cube  of 
the  mean  diftance  of  the  former  from  the  fun,  to  the  cube  of  the  mean 
diff  ance  of  the  latter  from  the  fun. 

Thefe  are  the  two  famous  laws  of  Kepler,  a  great  aftronomer,  who 
flourifhed about  the  beginningof  the  feventeenth  century,  and  who  de- 
duced them  from  a  multitude  of  obfervations ;  but  the  firli  who  cle- 
monftrated  thefe  laws,  was  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

By  the  fecond  law,  the  relative  diftances  of  the  planets  from  the  fun 
are  known  ;  and  were  the  real  diftance  of  any  one  of  them  determined, 
the  abfolu'e  diftances  of  all  the  others  would  be  obtained.  By  the 
B   2  tranfit 
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tranfit  of  Venus,  over  the  fun  in  1761,  we  now  know  the  real  dis- 
tances of  the  planets  from  the  fan  much  better  than  before  :  Thefe,  to- 
gether with  the  other  neceffary  particulars  for  forming  a  competent 
idea  of  the  folar  fyftem,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 

A   TABLE   of  the  Diameters,   Periods,  &c.  of  the  feveral  Planets  in 
the  Solar  Syftem. 


Names 

of  the 

planets. 

:0 
j?3 

Mean  dif- 

tances  from 

the  Tun. 

Annual 

periods 

round  the 

iun. 

Diurnal 

rotation 

on  its 

axis. 

Hourly 
motion 

in  its 
orbit. 

Hourly 

motion 

of  its 

equator. 

Inclination 

of  axis  to 

orbit. 

1 .    b .    m . 

Sun 

8go,occ 

y.    d.  h. 

25     6      c 

3,81? 

8°      6> 

Mercury 

3,ccc 

36,841,468 

0    8723 

unknown 

icg,69Q 

unknowi 

unknown 

Venus 

9>33c 

68.8q1.486 

0224  17 

24      8       c 

80,295 

43 

K  °'t 

Earth 

7>97f' 

95.173.coc 

IOC 

1      0       c 

68243 

1,042 

zf  20' 

Mocn 

2,100 

ditto. 

IOC 

29    12    44 

22,29c 
55>2*7 

9$ 

2°    io' 

Mars 

5,400 

145,014,148 

1 321  17 

0    24    4c 

556 

o°      fa' 

Jupiter 

94.000 

404,090.976 

II 314  18 

0      9     56 

29.083 

25,92c 

0*    d 

Saturn 

78,000 

007,956,130 
i8co,cco,cco 

29  176  15 

unknown 

22,10: 

unknown 

unknown 

*Herfrhf] 

637,600 

82    34    c 

unknowr, 

unknown 

JlttO. 

1   ditto. 

By  the  above  Table,  a  competent  idea  of  the  Solar  Syftem  may  be 
obtained. 

The      COMETS. 

Befides  the  planets  and  ftars  mentioned  above,  we  perceive,  in  the 
expanfe  of  the  univerie,  many  other  bodies  belonging  to  the  fyftem  of 
the  fun,  that  feem  to  have  much  more  irregular  motions.  Thefe  are 
the  comets,  that,  defcending  from  the  far  diftant  parts  of  the  fyftem 
with  great  rapidity,  furprife  us  with  the  lingular  appearance  of  a 
train,  or  tail,  which  accompanies  them  ;  become  vifible  to  us  in  the 
lower  parts  of  their  orbits,  and,  after  a  fhort  ftay,  go  off  again  to  vaft 
diftances,  and  difappear. 

They  are  large  opaque  bodies,  which  move  in  all  poffible  directions. 
Some  revolve  from  weft  to  eaft  ;  fome  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  others 
from  fouth  to  north,  or  from  north  to  fouth.  Their  orbits  have  very 
different  inclinations  to  the  ecliptic.  Some  have  conjeftured,  that 
the  comets  were  intended  by  the  all  wife  Creator,  to  conned;  fyftems, 
and  that  each  of  their  feveral  orbits  includes  the  fun,  and  one  of  the 
fixed  ftars.  The  figures  of  the  comets  are  very  different.  Some  of 
them  emit  beams  on  all  fides  like  hair,  and  are  called  hairy  comets, 
others  have  a  long,  fiery,  tranfparent  tail  projecting  from  the  part 
which  is  oppoiite  to  the  fun.  Their  magnitudes  alfo  are  different.. 
Some  appear  no  bigger  than  ftars  of  the  firft  magnitude  ;  others  larg- 
er than  the  moon. 

Though  fome  of  the  ancients  had  more  juft  notions  of  thefe  bodies, 
yet  the  opinion  having  prevailed,  that  they  were  only  meteors  generat- 
ed in  the  air,  like  thofe  we  fee  in  it  every  night,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments vanifhing.  no  care  was  taken  to  obferve  or  record  their  phe- 
nomena accurately,  till  of  late.  Hence  this  part  of  afironomy  is  very 
imperfect.  The  general  doftrine  is,  that  they  are  folid,  compact  bo- 
dies, like  other  planets,  and  regulated  by  the  fame  laws  of  gravity,  fo 

as 

*  According  to  Dr.  Herfchel,  it  is  about  So  times  larger  than  the  earth,  which  would 
niakeies  diamster  637,600  miles. 
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as  todefcrlbe  equal  areas  in  equal  times  by  radii  drawn  from  the  com- 
mon centre.  They  move  about  the  fun,  in  very  eccentric  ellipfes, 
and  are  of  much  greater  denfity  than  the  earth  ;  for  fomc  of  them  are 
heated  in  every  period  to  fuch  a  degree  as  would  vitrify  or  diffipate 
any  fubftance  known  to  us.  Sir  llaac  Newton  computed  the  heat  of 
the  comet  that  appeared  in  the  year  1680,  when  nearell  the  fun,  to  be 
2000  times  hotter  than  red  hot  iron,  and  that  being  thus  heated,  it  muft 
retain  its  heat  till  it  comes  round  again,  although  its  period  fhould  be 
more  than  20,000  years  ;  and  it  is  computed  to  be  only  575.  The 
number  of  comets  belonging  to  our  fyftem  is  unknown.  All  thofe 
which  have  been  obferved  have  moved  through  the  etherial  regions, 
and  the  orbit  of  the  planets,  without  fuffering  the  lead  fenfible  refift- 
ance  in  their  motions,  which  fufficiently  proves  that  the  planets  do  not 
move  in  folid  orbs.  Of  all  the  comets,  the  periods  of  three  only  are 
known  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  being  found  to  return  at  inter- 
vals of  js,  129.  and  575  years  ;  and  of  thefe,  that  which  appeared  in 
1 680,  is  the  moft  remarkable.  This  comet,  at  its  greateft  diftance,  is  a- 
bout  1 1  thoufand  200  millions  of  miles  from  the  fun,  while  its  leaft 
diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  fun,  is  about  490  thoufand  miles  ;  with- 
ia  lefs  than  one  third  part  of  the  fun's  femidiameter  from  his  furface. 
In  that  part  of  his  orbit,  which  is  nearefl  to  the  fun,  it  flies  with  the 
amazing  volocity  of  880,000  miles  in  an  hour  -,  or  above  244  miles  in 
a  fecond  :  a  velocity  much  greater  than  any  we  are  acquainted  with, 
that  of  light  excepted  ;  and  the  fun,  as  feen  from  it,  appears  100  de- 
grees in  breadth,  confequently  40,-000  times  as  large  as  he  appears  to 
us.  The  aftonifhing  diftance  that  this  comet  runs  out  into  empty 
fpace,  naturally  fuggefts  to  our  imagination,  the  vaft  diftance  between 
our  fun  and  the  neareftof  the  fixed  ftars,  of  whofe  attractions  all  the 
comets  muft  keep  clear,  to  return  periodically  and  go  round  the  lun. 
Dr.  Halley,  to  whom  every  part  of  aftronomy,  but  this  in  a  particular 
manner  is  highly  indebted,  has  joined  his  labours  to  thofe  of  the  great 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  on  this  lubjeft.  Our  earth  was  out  of  the  way, 
when  this  comet  laffc  paffed  near  her  orbit  :  But  it  requires  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the  comet,  to  be  able  to  judge  if 
it  will  always  pais  by  us  with  fo  little  effect ;  for  it  may  be  here  ob- 
ferved, that  the  comet,  in  one  part  of  his  orbit,  approaches  very  near 
to  the  orbit  of  our  earth  :  So  that  in  fome  revolutions,  it  may  approach 
near  enough  to  have  very  considerable  if  not  fatal  effects  upon  it. 

Of    the     FIXED     STARS. 
The  fixed  ftars,  though  they  do  not  conftitute   a  part  of  the  folar 
fyftem,  muft  be  confidered  here,  as  they  are  of  infinite  ufe  in  the  prac- 
tice of  geography.     They  are  readily  known  from  the  planets,  by  their 
twinkling.     They  are  obferved  never  to  change  their  fituations  with 
refpect  to  each  other,  and  hence  they  obtained  the  name  of  fixed  ftars: 
They  fhine  by  their  own  light  ;  and  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  think 
they  are  funs  fixed  in  the  centres  of  other  fyftems,  having  planets  and 
comets  revolving  round  them  like  our  fun.     They  appear  of  various 
fizes,  owing  to  their  different  diftances  ;  thofe   fizes  are  generally  dif- 
tinguifhed  into  fix  or  feven  claffes,  called  magnitudes  ;  the  largeft   and 
brighteft  are  faid  to  be  of  the  fir  ft  magnitude  ;  thofe  of   the  next  clals, 
or  degree  of  brightnel's,  are  called   ftars  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  an 
fo  on  to  the  laft,  or  thofe  juft  vilible  to  the  naked  eye.     E.yt  befide 
B  3  thefe 
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thefe  there  are  fcattered  in  every  part  of  the  heavens,  a  prodigiou: 
number  of  others,  called  telefcopic  ftars,  from  their  being  invisible 
without  the  affiftance  of  that  inftrumcnt.  Great  part  of  the  modern 
aftronomy,  indeed,  owes  both  its  rife  and  perfection  to  that  admirable 
machine.  The  diftance  between  the  earth  and  the  neareft  fixed  ftar 
is  aftonifliing.  The  orbit  of  the  earth  is  at  leaft  162  millions  of  miles 
in  diameter  ;  yet  this  prodigious  difference  has  no  effect  on  the  dif- 
tance of  the  ftar,  which  appears  as  far  from  the  earth  when  in  the 
neareft,  as  in  the  fartheft  point  of  its  orbit.  It  has  been  computed^ 
by  fomc  of  the  moft  able  altronomers,  that  if  a  cannon  ball  continued 
lo  move  with  the  fame  velocity  as  when  firft  difcharged  from  the 
piece,  or  480  miles  an  hour,  it  would  not  reach  the  neareft  fixed  ftar 
in  lefs  than  700,000  years.  Light,  which  is  tranfmitted  from  one 
body  to  another  almofl  inftantaneoufly,  takes  up  more  time  in  paffing 
from  the  fixed  ftars  to  this  earth,  than  we  do  in  making  a  voyage  to 
Europe  ;  fo  that  if  all  the  fixed  ftars  were  now  ftruck  out  of  exift- 
iince,  they  would  appear  to  us  to  keep  their  ftations,  for  feveral  months 
vet  to  come.  It  is  impcfiible  therefore  that  they  fhould  borrow  their 
light  from  the  fun,  as  do  the  planets.  The  diftance  therefore  is  too 
great  for  the  power  of  human  beings  to  conceive  ;  the  underftanding 
is  bewildered  and  loft  in  the  contemplation.  But  though  the  fixed 
ftars  are  placed  at  fuch  immenle  di fiances  from  us  and  from  each  oth- 
er, and  are  doubtlefs  funs  illuminating  different  worlds,  yet  aftrono- 
mcrs,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  computations,  confider  them  as  all  e- 
qually  diftant  from  our  fun,  forming  the  furface  of  a  fphere,  inclofing 
our  fyftem,  and  called  the  celeftial  fphere  :  a  fuppofition  which  may 
be  ftriftly  admitted,  confidering  the  aftonifhing  diftance  of  the  neareft 
fixed  ftar. 

A  conftellation  is  a  number  of  ftars  which  appear  to  lie  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  another  on  the  furface  of  the  celeftial  fphere,  and 
which  aftronomers,  for  their  eafy  remembrance,  fuppofe  to  be  circum- 
icribed  with  the  outlines  of  fome  ancient  or  other  figure,  whereby  the 
lnotions  of  the  planets  is  more  readily  described  and  compofed.  Thefe 
conftellations  are  eighty  in  number  ;  twelve  of  which  are  in  the  zodi- 
ac, thirty  fix  in  the  noithern,  and  thirty  two  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere. 
The  number  of  ftars  in  the  whole  amounts  to  two  thouland  eighc 
hundred  and  forty  three,  of  which  twenty  are  of  the  firft,  iixty  five  of 
the  fecond,  two  hundred  and  five  of  the  third,  four  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty five  of  the  fourth,  fix  hundred  and  forty  eight  of  the  fifth,  and  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  fixth  magnitude. 

Thefe  ftars. by  not  altering  their  fituation,  in  refpecl  to  one  another, 
ferve  aftronomers  as  fixed  points  whereby  the  motions  of  other  bo- 
dies may  be  compared  ;  and,  accordingly,  their  relative  pofitions  have 
been  fought  after  with  the  moft  afuduous  care,  during  many  ages,  and 
catalogues  of  the  obfervations  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  publifh- 
ed,  by  thofe  who  have  been  atthe  pains  to  make  them.  Among  thefe 
the  moft  copious,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  accurate,  is  that  called 
the  Ilifloria  Cceleftis  of  Mr.  Flamftead.  To  confider  thefe  ftars  as 
defigned  merely  to  decorate  the  fky,  and  form  a  rich  and  beautiful 
canopy  for  this  earth,  wrould  derogate  from  the  wifdomof  the  creator. 
Aftronomers  therefore  with  much  reafon  have  confidered  the  fixed 
ftars  as  fo  many  funs  attended  with  a  number  of  revolving  planets, 
which  they  illuminate,  warm  and  cherifh.     If  this  be  true,  there  are 
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as  many  iy  Items  as  there  are  fixed  ftars.  Thefemay  alio  revolve  round 
©ne  common  centre,  forming  one  immenfe  fyflem  offyftems.  All  theie 
4'yftems  we  may  conceive,  are  filled  with  inhabitants  iuited  to  their  re- 
ipective  climes  ;  and  are  lo  many  theatres,  on  which  the  great  Cre- 
ator and  Governor  of  the  Univerfe  difplays  his  infinite  power,  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs.  Such  a  view  of  the  ftarry  heavens,  muft  fill  the 
mind  of  every  contemplative  beholder,  with  fublime,  magnificent  and 
.glorious  ideas  of  the  Creator. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  priefts,  to  whom  the  Greeks  owed  all  their 
philosophical  learning,  are  fuppoled  to  have  beeri  the  firft  acquainted 
with  the  true  fyftemof  the  world.  Pythagoras  learned  it  in  Egypt,  and 
taught  it  to  his  difciples,  after  his  return  to  Europe.  But  it  was  lo  total- 
ly forgutten,  during  the  ages  of  ignorance,  that  when  Copernicus,  a  ce- 
lebrated aftronomer,  revived  it,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  he  was  co.nfi- 
dered  as  the  author,  rather  than  the  reftorer.  Some  of  the  learned  im- 
mediately adopted  thehypothefis,  and  it  would  probably  foon  have  been 
univerfally  received,  had  it  not  met  with  a  formidable  oppofition  from 
an  ignorant  and  bigoted  clergy.  Nurfed  in  the  lap  of  indolence,  and  in- 
veterate enemies  to  every  ipecies  of  free  and  impartial  enquiry,  they 
condemned  the  Copernican  fyftem,  under  pretence  of  its  being  repug- 
nant to  the  facred  writings.  The  thunder  of  the  Vatican  was  employ- 
ed to  filence  the  voice  of  reafon,  and  the  dread  of  ecclefiaftical  cen- 
iures  almoft  deterred  mankind  from  thinking.  At  laft,  the  reforma- 
tion in  religion  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  fuperltitious  tyranny  ;  the  rays 
of  learning  broke  through  the  night,  of  ignorance,  and  genuine  philo- 
sophy triumphed  over  the  chicanery  of  the  fchools :  Mankind  were 
now  convinced,  that  the  fcriptures  were  never  intended  to  explain 
the  fy Items  of  philofophy,  but  to  make  us  humane,  virtuous,  and  hap- 
py ;  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Great  Author  of  our  being  to  contem- 
plate his  works,  and  difplay  the  wonders  of  his  creating  hand.  From 
this  fortunate  asra  the  fciences  made  rapid  (hides  toward  perfection, 
and  every  day  produced  a  difcovery  of  iome  new  truth,  or  the  detec- 
tection  of  fome  ancient  error.  Proofs  were  multiplied  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  Copernican  fyftem,  which  is  now  eftablifhed  on  a  founda- 
tion not  to  be  fhaken.  The  aftonifhing  harrr.ony  which  prevails  a- 
mong  the  feveral  parts,  prove  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  divine 
hand  ;  and  that  nothing  lefs  than  infinite  wifdom  could  have  planned 
lo  beautiful  a  fabric. 

The  limits  we  are  confined  to,  will  not  admit  of  our  multiplying 
proofs  to  eftablifh  the  Copernican  iyftem  ;  the  following  therefore 
only  will  be  added  ;  but  theie,  if  there  weie  no  other,  would  be  more 
than  lufiicient  for  the  purpofe* 

j.  The  planets  Mercury  and  Venus,  are  always  obferved  to  have 
two  conjunctions  with  the  fun,  but  no  oppofition  :  This  could  not 
happen,  unlefs  their  orbits  were  circumfcribed  by  that  of  the  earth. 

2.  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn  have  each  their  conjunctions  and  op- 
pofitions  to  the  fun,  alternately  and  luccefiively,  which  fcfa*«f  they  could 
not  have,  unlefs  their  orbs  were  exterior  to  that  of  the  earth. 

3.  Ihe  greateft  elongation  ordiftance  of  Mercury  from  the  fun  is 
about  twenty  eight  degrees,  and  that  of  Venus  forty  feven  degrees  ; 
which  anlwers  exactly  to  their  diftance  in  the  Copernican  fyftem  : 
But  according  to  the  Ptolemaic,  they  muft  often  be  leer:  in  oppofition 
to  him,  or  at  the  diftance  of  tf8o  degree.*. 

JB'a  4.  la 
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4.  In  tnls  difpofition  of  the  planets,  they  will  all  of  them  be  fome- 
times  much  nearer  to  the  earth  than  at  others  ;  the  confequence  of 
which  is,  that  their  brightnefs  and  fplendour,  as  well  as  their  appa- 
rent diameters,  will  be  proportionally  greater  at  one  time  than  at  an- 
other ;  and  this  we  oblerve  to  be  true  every  day.  Thus  the  apparent 
diameter  of  Venus,  when  greateft,  is  near  fixty  fix  feconds  ;  when 
Jeaft,  not  more  than  nine  feconds  and  an  half:  That  of  Mars,  when 
greateft,  is  twenty  one  feconds  ;  when  lead,  only  two  and  an  half. 
.But  if  the  Ptolemaic  hypothefisbe  true,  they  muft  always  be  equal. 

5.  All  the  planets  fometimes  appear  in  direct  motion  ;  fometimes 
stationary,  and  fometimes  retrograde.  Thefe  appearances  muft  hap- 
pen according  to  the  Copernican  fyftem,  but  are  abiblutely  repugnant 
to  any  other. 

6.  The  bodies  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  in  their  fuperior  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fun,  pafs  behind  the  body  of  that  luminary,  and  in  the 
inferior  conjunction  are  feen  to  tranfit  or  pafs  over  his  difk,  in  the 
form  of  a  round  black  {pot.  Thefe  phenomena  are  neceffary  in  the 
Copernican  fyftem,  but  impofhble  in  that  of  Ptolemy. 

7.  The  times  in  which  thefe  conjunctions,  oppositions,  ftations,  and 
retrogradations  of  the  planets  happen,  are  not  fuch  as  they  would  be, 
were  the  earth  at  reft  in  the  centre  ;  but  precifely  fuch  as  would  hap- 
pen, if  the  earth  and  all  the  planets  move  about  the  fun,  in  the  order, 
and  with  the  velocities  affigned  them  m  the  Copernican  fyftem. 
Confequently  this,  and  no  other,  can  be  the  true  fyftem  of  the  world. 

Of  GEOGRAPHY.— Its  Rise  and  Progress. 

GEOGRAPHY  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek,  *  and  literally 
signifies  a  defcription  of  the  earth,  its  figure,  magnitude,  and  the  pofi- 
tions  of  the  feveral  parts  of  its  furface. — Geography  is  either  univtrfal, 
as  it  relates  to  the  earth  in  general,  ox  particular,  as  it  relates  to  any  fin-> 
gle  part  of  it. 

This  fcience,  like  all  others  of  a  practical  nature,  has  advanced  to- 
wards perfection  by  flow,  and,  in  fome  periods  of  time,  by  almoft  im- 
perceptible degrees.  In  the  infancy  of  the  world  the  figure  of  the 
earth  was  unknown.  It  was  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a  plane,  of  a 
circular  furface,  terminated  by  the  heavens  ;  that  this  plane  was  of 
no  remarkable  thicknefs  ;  and  that  the  regions  below  it  were  thehab- 
itationsof  fpirits. 

Obfervations,  however,  foon  demonfirated,  that  this  was  not  the 
real  figure  of  the  earth.  The  defire  of  keeping  up  a  mutual  inter- 
courfe  between  each  other,  and  of  exchanging  their  different  commo- 
dities, induced  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  times  to  undertake  journies 
of  confiderable  length  ;  and  thefe  were  extended  in  proportion  as  the 
inhabitants  fpread  themfelves  into  diftant  countries.  Their  principal 
guides  in  thefe  journies  were  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  fun  was  their 
direction  during  the  day,  and  the  ftars  fupplied  his  place  in  the  night. 
The  plains  of  Afia,  where  thefe  difcoveries  were  made,  are  extremely 
favourable  for  contemplating  the  face  of  the  heavens  duringthe  night. 
Blefled  with  a  climate  generally  ferene,  the  fky  is  rarely  obfeured  ; 
and  the  practice  of  fleeping  upon  the  houfe  tops,  which  has  been  con- 
tinued from  theearlieft  ages,  rendered  the  pofitions  of  the  ftars  famil- 
iar. They  could  not  help  obferving,  that,  while  the  greater  part  re- 
volved 

X  ittrypaQia,  from  yi,   terra,  et  ypaipu)  kt'ibo, 
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■volved  round  the  earth,  fome  in  the  northern  parts  remained  nearly  in 
the  fame  fituation  ;  and  that  the  iun  every  day,  in  his  greateft  eleva- 
tion, was  direftly  oppofite  to  the  place  of  thefe  ftars.  Hence  it  was 
natural  to  imagine,  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  revolved  round  fome 
fixed  point  fituated  near  thofe  ftars  ;  and  this  point  they  called  the  pole. 
Aflifted  by  thefe  difcoveries,  however  imperfect,  and  animated  with 
a  defire  of  carrying  on  a  commerce  with  diftant  people,  they  travelled 
to  very  remote  countries,  and  traded  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
climes.  Thofe  who  directed  their  journies  to  the  fouth,  could  not 
help  obferving,  that  the  fixed  point  round  which  the  heavens  appeared 
to  revolve,  was  nearer  the  horizon  there  than  in  their  own  country  ; 
and  that  new  ftars  appeared  in  the  fouthern  extremities  of  the  hea- 
vens, which  they  had  not  feen  before.  On  the  contrary,  thole  who 
directed  their  courfe  towards  the  north,  perceived  that  fome  of  the 
ftars  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  became  more  depreffed,  and  thofe  in 
the  northern  more  elevated  than  in  their  own  country.  Hence  they 
faw  that  the  earth  was  not  a  plane,  as  they  had  at  firft  imagined,  but 
a  curve.  They  further  obferved,  that  after  paffing  over  equal  dif- 
tances  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  the  greateft  and  leaft  eleva- 
tions of  the  ftars  were  equally  increafed  or  diminifhed  ;  and  hence 
they  found,  that  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  at  leaft,  the  furface 
of  the  earth  was  circular.  From  this  period  geography  improved  gra- 
dually by  travels,  by  commerce  and  by  conqujeft. 

Homer  has  d'efcribed  fo  many  places  with  great  accuracy  and  prc- 
cifion,  that  Strabo  confidered  him  as  the  firft  among  the  geograph- 
ers of  early  times. 

Thales  divided  the  year  into  365  days  ;  which  was  undoubtedly  a 
method  difcovered  by  the  Egyptians,  and  communicated  by  them  to 
him.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  fecond  Mercury,  fur- 
named  Trifmegiftus,  who,  according  to  Eufebius,  lived  about  50  \ears 
after  the  Exodus.  From  the  days  of  Thales,  who  flourifhedin  the  fixth 
century  before  Chrift,  very  little  feems  to  have  been  done  towards 
the  eftablifhment  of  geography  for  200  years. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander,  who  extended  his  conquefts  into  In- 
dia, and  to  the  borders  of  Scythia,  made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with 
many  countries  very  remote  from  their  own.  That  conqueror  enter- 
tained in  his  fervice  two  engineers,  Diognetus  and  Barton,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  confifted  in  meafuring,  and  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  his 
marches.  Pliny  and  Strabo  have  preferved  thefe  meafures  ;  Arrian 
has  handed  down  to  us  the  particulars  of  the  navigation  of  Nearchus 
and  Oneficritus,  who  failed  back  with  Alexander's  fleet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  thofe  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  By  reduc- 
ing Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  Greeks  informed  themfelves  of  all  the  places 
to  which  the  Phenicians  traded  by  fea  ;  and  we  know  that  their  com- 
merce extended  even  to  the  Britifh  Illands.  The  fucceilbrs  of  Alex- 
ander in  the  Eaft,  by  carrying  their  conquefts  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges,  obtained  a  general  knowledge  of  many  parts  of  India.  Ptol- 
emy Evergetes,  led  his  armies  into  Abyflinia  ;  and  from  his  marches 
and  fuccefs  in  that  diftant  country,  a  general  knowledge  of  it  was  ob- 
Jained.  But  geography  acquired  ftiil  greater  advantages  from  the 
conquefts  of  the  Romans.  Ambitious  of  eftablifhing  an  univerfal  mon- 
archy, and  of  forcing  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  fubmit  to  the 
Roman  eagles,  they  carried  their  armies  into   very  remote   countries,, 
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snd  conquered  the  inhabitants  of  diftant  climes.  Hence  the  geogra- 
phers of  thole  times  were  enabled  to  defcribe  countries  before  hardly 
known,  and  correct  the  errors  of  former  writers.  The  great  roads  of 
the  empire,  mcafured  through  their  whole  extent,  proved  extremely 
ufeful  ;  and  the  Itineraries,  though  often  altered,  and  fometimes  in- 
correct, afforded  confrderable  affi  fiance.  Accoidingly  moftof  the  va- 
luable geographical  treatifes  wrote  by  the  ancients,  were  compofed 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Timocharis  and  Ariflillus,  who  began  to  obferve  about  295  years 
before  Chrift,  feem  to  have  been  the  firtt  who  attempted  to  fix  the 
longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  fixed  ftars,  by  confrdering  their  dift- 
ances. from  the  equator.  One  of  their  obfervations  gave  1  ife  to  the 
difcovery  of  the  precelfion  of  the  Equinoxes,  which  wasfirit  obferved 
by  Hipparchus  about  150  yeais  after  ;  and  he  made  ufe  of  Timocha- 
ris and  Ariftillus'  method,  in  order  to  delineate  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, and  the  meridians  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  thus  laying  the 
ioundation  of  thefcience  of  geography  as  we  have  it  at  prefent. 

Strabo  and  Ptolemy  are  the  firlt  among  theancient  geographers,  and 
difpute  the  chair  of  precedence.  The  geography  of  Ptolemy  is  more 
extenfive  ;  it  takes  in  a  greater  part  of  the  earth,  while  it  feems  equal- 
ly circumltaniial  everywhere  :  But  this  very  extent  renders  it  more 
iulpected  ;  it  is  not  eafy  to  be  every  where  exact  and  correct.  Strabo, 
on  the  contrary,  relates  very  little  more  than  what  he  faw  with  his  own 
eyes  ;  he  made  a  vaft  number  of  voyages  to  gain  the  experience  ne- 
neffary  to  give  the  requifite  certainly  to  his  accounts,  and  is  very  fhort 
in  what  he  relates  from  others.  Strabo  was  a  philofopher  as  well  as  a 
geographer.  Good  fenfe,  perfpicuity,  accuracy,  and  folidity  of  judg- 
ment are  vifible  in  every  part  of  his  woiks.  Ptolemy,  however,  by 
difpofing  his  geography  by  latitudes  and  longitudes,  opened  a  way  for 
improvement,  and  pointed  out  a  method  for  carrying  the  art  ro  p«r- 
iection.  The  difcovery  of  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  immediately 
laid  a  foundation  for  making  maps,  or  delineations  of  the  furface  of 
the  earth  in  piano,  on  a  very  different  plan  from  what  had  been  at- 
tempted beiore.  Formerly  the  maps  were  little  more  than  rude  out- 
lines and  topographical  fketches  of  different  countries.  The  earlieft 
were  thofe  of  befoflris,  mentioned  by  Euftathius;  who  fays,  that  '•  this 
Egyptian  king,  having  travel  fed  great  part  of  the  earth,  recorded  his 
march  in  maps,  and  gave  copies  of  his  mapsnotonly  to  the  Egyptians, 
but  to  the  Scythians,  to  their  great  aftonifhment." — Some  have  ima- 
gined, that  the  Jews  made  a  map  of  the  holy  land,  when  they  gave  the 
different  portions  to  the  nine  tribes  at  Shiloh  :  For  Jofhua  tells  us,  tha,t 
they  were  fent  to  walk  through  the  land,  and  that  they  dejtrtbed  it  in 
j even  parts  in  a  book  ;  and  Joiephus  tells  us,  that  when  Joihua  fent  out 
people  from  the  different  tribes  to  meafure  the  land,  he  gave  them,  as 
companions,  perfons  well  fkilled  in  geometry. 

Eratollhenes  was  the  fiift  who  attempted  to  reduce  geography  to  a 
regular  fyftem,  and  introduced  a  regular  parallel  of  latitude.  This 
was  traced  over  certain  places  where  the  longcft  day  was  of  the  fame 
length.  lie  began  it  from  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  ;  and  it  thence  pall- 
ed through  the  Sicilian  fea,  and  near  the  louthern  extremities  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus.  From  thence  it  was  continued  through  tire  iflancl  of 
Rhodes  and  the  bay  of  IiTus  ;  and  there  entering  Cilicia,  and  cioiTing 
the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  it  was  extended  to  the  mountains  of 
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tndia.  By  means  of  this  line,  he  endeavoured  to  reclify  the  errors  of 
the  ancient  map,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Anaximander,  In  drawing 
this  parallel,  he  was  regulated  by  obferving  where  the  longeft  day 
was  fourteen  hours  and  an  half,  which  Hipparchus  afterwards  deter- 
mined to  be  the  latitude  of  36  degrees. 

The  fir  11  parallel  through  Rhodes  was  ever  afterwards  confidered 
with  a  degree  of  preference,  like  the  foundation  ftone  of  all  ancient 
maps  ;  and  the  longitude  of  the  then  known  world  was  often  attempt- 
ed tobemeafured  in  ftadia  and  miles,  according  to  the  extent  of  that 
line,  by  many  fucceeding  geographers.  Eratofthenes  foon  after  attempt- 
ed not  only  to  draw  other  parallels  of  latitude,but  alfo  to  trace  a  meridian  at 
right  angles  to  thefe,  palling  through  Rhodes  and  Alexandria,  down  to 
Syene  and  Merce  ;  and  as  the  progrefs  he  thus  made  tended  naturally 
to  enlarge  his  ideas,  heat  lafl  undertook  a  ft  ill  more  arduous  talk,  name- 
ty,  to  determine  the  circumference  of  the  globe  by  an  aftual  meafure- 
ment  of  a  fegment  of  one  of  its  great  circles.  He  knew  that  at  the 
fummer  folflice,  the  fun  was  vertical  to  the  inhabitants  of  Syene,  a 
town  on  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  where 
fehey  had  a  well  funk  for  that  purpofe,  on  the  bottom  of  which  the  rays 
of  the  fun  fell  perpendicular  the  day  of  the  fummer  folflice  :  He  ob- 
ferved  by  the  fhadowof  a  wire  let  perpendicular  in  an  hemifpherical 
bafon,  how  much  the  fun  was  on  the  fame  day  at  noon  diftant  from  the 
zenith  of  Alexandria  ;  and  found  that  diftance  to  be  one  50th  partof  a 
great  circle  in  the  heavens.  Suppofing  then  Syene  and  Alexandria  to 
be  under  the  fame  meridian,  he  concluded  the  diftance  between  them 
to  be  the  50th  part  of  a  great  circle  upon  the  earth  ;  and  this  diftance 
being  by  meafure  5000  ftadia,  he  concluded  the  circumference  of  the 
earth  to  be  250,000  ftadia  ;  but  as  this  number  divided  by  360  would 
give  6944  ftadia  to  a  degree,  either  Eratofthenes  himfelf  or  fomeof  his 
followers  afhgned  the  round  number  700  ftadia  to  a  degree  ;  which 
multiplied  by  360,  makes  the  circumference  of  the  earth  252,000  fta- 
dia *  ;  whence  both  thefe  meafures  are  given  by  different  authors  as 
that  of  Eratofthenes. 

Aftronomy,  was  not  negle£ted  by  the  ancient  geographers.  They 
were  convinced,  that  without  its  amftance  no  great  progrefs  could  be 
made  in  their  art.  Their  inftruments,  indeed,  were  inaccurate  and 
imperfect,  but  they  were  afhduous  in  their  obfervations.  They  gene- 
rally determined  the  latitudes  of  places  by  the  fhadow  of  a  gnomon  of 
fome  known  height  ;  but  they  had  no  other  method  for  determining 
the  longitudes  of  places  than  that  of  obferving  the  eclipfes  of  the  moon  ; 
they  knew,  that  by  comparing  the  times  when  any  of  thefe  .phenome- 
na happened  at  different  places,  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
them  might  be  known. 

The  parts  of  the  earth's  furface  known  to  the  ancients  were  confined 
within  narrow  bounds.  On  the  weft,  the  Atlantick  ocean  and  Britifh 
ifles  limited  their  knowledge.  The  Fortunate  iflands,  now  called  the 
Canaries,  were  the  remoteft  lands  they  were  acquainted  withtothefouth. 
Their  notions  were  very  iaaperfeft  with  regard  to  the  northern  countries. 
Though  Scandinavia  was  known,  yet  that,  and  fome  other  countries  on 
the  fame  continent,  were  confidered  as  large  iflands.  It  is  not  eafy  to  de- 
termine 

*  A  ftadium  is  the  8th  part  of  a  mile,  hence  a_5i,ooo  ftadia  a:e  equal  to  31,500  miles. 
The  real  cirtu  inference  of  the  earth  is  bui  x.5,  GjS  miie&. 
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termine  what  place  the  ancients  underftood  by  Ultima  Thule  ',  many  take 
it  for  Iceland;  but  Procopius  thinks  it  was  a  part  of  Scandinavia. 

Their  knowledge  of  Sarmatia  and  Scythia  was  far  from  extending  to 
the  fea  which  bounds  Ruflia  and  Great  Tartary  on  the  north  and  eaft. 
Their  difcoveries  went  no  farther  than  the  Rippean  mountains,  which 
now  divide  Rufhafrom  Siberia.  The  weftern  frontier  of  China  feems 
to  have  bounded  the  knowledge  of  the  antfents  on  the  eaft.  Ptole- 
my, indeed,  had  a  very  imperfett  notion  of  the  fouthern  parts  o.f  that 
extenfive  empire.  He  compofed  his  fyftem  of  geography  about  150 
years  after  Chrift,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  principal  ma- 
terials he  madeufeof  for  compofing  this  work,  were  the  proportions  of  th: 
gnomon  to  its  fliadow,  taken  by  different  aftronomers  at  the  times  of  the  e- 
quir.oxesand  folftices;  calculations  founded  upon  the  length  of  the  long - 
eft  days  ;  the  meafures  or  computed  diftances  of  the  principal  roads 
contained  in  their  furveys  and  itineraries ;  and  the  various  reports  of  tra- 
vellers and  navigators,  who  often  determined  the  diftances  of  places 
by  hearfay  and  conjecture.  All  thefe  were  compared  together,  and 
digefted  into  one  uniform  body  or  fyftem;  and  afterwards  were  tranf- 
lated  by  him  into  anew  mathematical  language,  expreffing  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude,  according  to  the  invention  of 
Hipparchus,  but  which  Ptolemy  had  the  merit  of  carrying  into  full 
practice  and  execution,  after  it  had  been  neglected  for  upwards  of 
250  years.  With  fuch  imperfett  and  inaccurate  materials,  it  is  no 
wonder  to  find  many  errors  in  Ptolemy's  fyftem.  Neither  were  thefe 
errors  fuch  as  had  been  introduced  in  the  more  diftant  extremities 
of  his  maps,  but  even  in  the  very  centre  of  that  part  of  the  world 
which  was  the  beft  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  where  all  the  famed  ancient  aftronomers  had  made  their  ob- 
fervations. — Yet  this  fyftem,  with  all  its  imperfections,  continued 
in  vogue  till  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  All  the  others, 
which  now  make  fo  confpicuous  a  figure  in  the  commerce  of  Europe, 
were  unknown.  How  far  they  extended  their  difcoveries  with  re- 
gard to  Africa,  cannot  certainly  be  known.  Some  are  of  opinion, 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  whole  coaft,  having  failed  round 
the  fouthern  extremity,  now  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  ex- 
tended their  voyages  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  Ptole- 
my, however,  feems  to  infinuate,  that  the  fouthern  parts  had  efcaped 
their  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  opinion  almoft  univerfally  embraced 
by  the  ancients,  that  the  torrid  zone  was  uninhabitable,  feems  to  prove, 
that  their  knowledge  of  Africa  was  very  confined  ;  becaufe,  as  great  part 
of  that  country  lies  in  the  burning  zone,  their  acquaintance  with  it  muft 
have  convinced  them,  that  the  general  notion  was  founded  on  miftake. 

The  difcovery  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa  was  referved  for  the 
Portuguefe.  Animated  with  a  defire  of  finding  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft; 
Indies,  they  coafted  along  the  weftern  fide  of  Africa,  and,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  completed  the  defign.  They  pafTcd  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  purfued  their  courfe  to  the  Indies.  The  paffage  be- 
ing thus  opened,  feveral  European  nations,  defirous  of  fharing  in  the. 
rich  commerce  of  the  eaft,  fent  their  fhips  to  the  Indian  Sea,  where 
they  difcovered  the  Afiatic  iflands,  and  penetrated  to  the  empire  of 
Japan.  The  voyages  of  the  Ruffians  have  completed  our  knowledge 
of  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  continent  of  Afia. 

The  prodigious  length  of  the  voyage  to    India,  round  the   fouthern 
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extremity  of  Africa,  induced  Chriftopher  Columbus  to  attempt  the 
difcovery  of  a  fhorter  tract.  About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
he  crofted  the  Atlantick  ocean  ;  but,  inftead  of  the  Indies,  he  found 
America,  and  put  the  crown  of  Caftile,  under  whole  aufpices  the 
voyage  was  undertaken,  in  pofteftion  of  a  New  World. 

The  improvements  in  geography  which  fince  have  taken  place, 
have  been  owing  to  the  great  progrefs  made  in  aftronomy.  More 
correct  methods  and  inftruments  for  obferving  the  latitude  have  been 
found  out  ;  and  the  difcovery  of  Jupiter's  Satellites  have  afforded  a 
much  eafier  method  of  finding  the  longitudes  than  was  formerly 
known.  The  voyages  made  by  different  nations  alfo,  which  are  now 
become  frequent,  have  brought  to  our  knowledge,  a  vaft  number  of 
countries  utterly  unknown  before.  The  late  voyages  of  Captain 
Cooke  and  other  late  navigators,  and  the  travels  of  Mr.  Bruce  and  oth- 
ers, have  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  geography  during 
the  prefent  century  ;  fo  that  now  the  geography  of  the  utmoft  extrem- 
ities of  the  earth  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  much  better  known  to  the 
moderns  than  that  of  the  adjacent  countries  was  to  the  ancients. 

FIGURE,  MAGNITUDE  and  MOTION  of  the 
E  A  R  T  H. 

THE  fundamental  principles  of  geography  are,  the  fpherical  figure 
of  the  earth  ;  its  rotation  on  its  axis  ;  its  revolution  round  the  lun  ; 
and  the  pofition  of  the  axis  or  line  round  which  it  revolves,  with  re- 
gard to  the  celeftial  luminaries.  That  the  earth  and  fea  taken  together 
conftitute  one  vaft  fphere,  is  demonftrable  by  the  following  arguments. 

iff,  Such  a  figure  is  belt  adapted  to  motion.  2d,  The  higher  the 
eye  is  placed,  the  moreextenfive  is  the  profpeel  ;  whence  it  is  com- 
mon for  failors  to  climb  up  to  the  tops  of  the  mails  to  difcover  land 
or  (hips  at  adiftance.  But  this  would  give  them  no  advantage  were 
it  not  for  the  convexity  of  the  earth  ;  for  upon  an  infinitely  extended 
plane  objects  would  be  vifible  at  the  fame  diftance  whether  the  eye 
were  high  or  low  ;  nor  would  any  of  them  vanifh  till  the  angle  under 
which  they  appeared  became  too  fmalltobe  perceptible.  3d,  To  peo- 
ple on  fhore,  the  maft  of  a  fhip  at  fea  appears  before  the  hull  ;  but 
were  the  earth  an  infinite  plane,  not  the  higheft  objects,  but  the  big- 
geft,  would  be  longeil  vifible  ;  and  the  maft  of  a  fhip  would  difappear, 
by  reafon  of  the  fmallnefs  of  its  angle,  long  before  the  hull.  4th,  To 
people  at  fea,  the  land  disappears,  though  near  enough  to  be  vifible 
were  it  not  for  the  intervening  convexity  of  the  water.  5th,  We  ar- 
gue from  analogy,  all  the  other  planets  being  of  a  fpherical  figure. 
6th,  The  earth  has  often  been  failed  round  ;  as  by  Magellan,  Drake, 
Dampier,  Anfon,  Cooke,  and  many  ethers  ;  which  demonftrates  that 
the  furface  of  the  ocean  .is  fpherical  ;  and  that  the  land  is  very  little 
different,  may  eafily  be  proved  from  the  fmall  elevation  of  any  part  of 
it  above  the  furface  of  the  water.  The  mouths  of  rivers,  which  run 
1000  miles,  are  not  more  than  one  mile  below  their  fources  ;  and  the 
highelt  mountains  are  not  quite  four  miles  of  perpendicular  height  : 
fo  that,  though  fome  parte  of  the  land  are  elevated  into  hills,  and  others 
deprefted  into  valleys,  the  whole  may  ftill  be  accounted  fpherical,. 
7th,  An  undeniable  and  indeed  occular  demonftration  of  the  fpherical 
figure  of  the  earth,  is  taken  from  the  round  figure  of  itsfhadow,  which 
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fa'.Is  upon  the  moon  in  tRe  time  of  eclipfes.  As  various  fides  of 
the  earth  are  turned  towards  the  fan  during  the  time  of  different  phe- 
nomena of  this  kind,  and  the  fhadow  in  all  cafes  appears  circular,  it 
is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  the  figure  of  the  earth  to  be  anv  other  than 
fpherical.  The  inequalities  of  its  furface  have  no  effe£t  upon  the 
earth's  fhadow  on  the  moon  ;  for  as  the  diameter  of  the  terraqueous 
globe  is  very  little  lefs  than  8000  miles,  and  the  height  of  the  higheft 
mountain  on  earth  not  quite  four,  we  cannot  account  the  latter  any- 
more than  the  2000th  part  of  the  former  ;  fo  that  the  mountains  bear 
no  more  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  earth,-  than  grains  of  dufl  bear 
to  that  of  a  common  globe. 

The  earth  is  not  truly  fpherical,  but  an  oblate  fpheroid,  or  flatted  at 
the  poles,  fornething  in  the  form  of  a  flat  turnip.  Its  diameter  from 
eaft  to  weft  is  a  few  miles  longer  than  that  from  north  to  fouth.  As 
many  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  people  can  ftand  on  the  oppo- 
iite  fide  of  the  globe,  without  falling  off,  their  conception  may  be  af- 
fifted  by  fuppoiing  all  the  various  bodies  on  the  earth's  furface  were  of 
iron,  and  a  very  large  magnet  were  placed  at  the  centre  ;  then  all  bodies 
being  attracted  towards  the  centre  by  the  magnet  they  would  not  fall  off, 
which  way  foevcr  the  earth  fhould  turn.  Now  the  attraft ion  of  gra- 
vitation operates  on  all  bodies,  as  that  of  magnetifm  does  on  iron  only. 
According  to  Norwood's  meafure  of  a  degree,  which  is  generally 
preferred,  on  fuppofition  that  the  earth  is  a  true  fphere,  its  circumfer- 
ence is  25,020  miles.  But  by  ccnfidering  its  true  figure,  its  circumference 
at  the  equator  is  25. 038  miles,  and  the  length  of  an  eliptical  meridian 
25.927.  Though  the  earth  is  an  oblate  fpheriod,  yet  the  difference 
between  the  two  diameters  and  their  two  circumferences  is  but  fmalf. 
Had  the  difference  been  more  confiderable  it  would  have  greatly  af- 
fefted  all  nautical  and  geographical  conclufions  deduced  from  a  fphere  ; 
but  the  fmallnefs  of  the  difference  renders  the  error  fcarcely  difcerni- 
ble,  unlefs  the  diftance  be  very  great,  and  the  latitudes  very  high.  In 
theconftruftion  of  globes,  maps,  charts,  &c.  the  earth  is  considered  as 
a  perfecl  fphere. 

The  earth,  like  the  reft  of  the  planets,  has  two  motions,  one  round 
its  axis,  the  other  round  the  fun.  It  revolves  round  its  axis  once  in  24 
hours,  and  caufes  a  continual  fucceffion  of  day  and  night,  and  an  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  from  eaft  to  weft.  By  this  motion 
on  its  axis  the  inhabitants  on  the  equator  are  carried  1040  miles  in  an 
hour.  It  completes  its  revolution  round  the  fun  once  in  a  year,  and  oc- 
cafions  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  and  the 
agreeable  variety  in  the  feafons. 

The  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  190,346,000  miles,  and  its  cir- 
cumference 597.987,646  miles.  Its  hourly  motion  in  itsorbit  iso'8,217 
miles,  which  is  142  times  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon  ball,  which 
moves  about  8  milesinaminufe  ;  and  would  be  22  years  and  228  days  in 
going  from  this  earth  to  the  fun.  Many  of  the  terreftrial  phenomena 
depend  upon  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  pofition  of  its 
axis  with  regard  to  the  fun  ;  particularly  the  rifing  and  letting  of  the 
ecleftial  luminaries,  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  &c.  It  belongs 
to  geography  to  take  notice  of  the  difference  betwixt  the  fame  phenom- 
ena in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  Thus,  though  the  fun  rifes  and 
fets  all  over  the  world,  the  circumftarrces  of  his  doing  fo  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  countries.,     The  molt   remarkable  of  thefe  circuriv 
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fiances  is  the  duration  of  the  light  not  only  of  the    fun  himfelf,  but  of 
the  twilight  before  he  rifes  and  after   he    fets.     In   the  equatorial    re- 
gions, for  inftance,  darknefs  comes  on  very  foon  after  funfet  :  bccaufe 
the  convexity  of  the  earth  comes  quickly  in  between  the  eyeof  the  ob- 
ferver  and  the  luminary,  the  motion   of  the   earth   being  much    more 
rapid  there  than  any  where  elfe.     In  our  climate  the   twilight    always 
continues  between  one  and  two  hours,  and    during    the  longeft    days 
in  the  fummer  feafon  it  continues  in  a  confiderable   degree  during  the 
whole  night.     In  countries  farther  to  the  northward  or  fouthward,  the 
twilight  becomes  brighter  and  brighter  as  we    approach  the  poles,  un- 
til at  laft  the  fun  does  not  appear  to  touch  the  horizon,  but  goes  in   a 
circle  at  fome  diftance  above  it  for   many  days   fuccefftvely.     In  like 
manner,  during  the  winter,  the  fame  luminary  finks  lower  and  lower, 
until  at  la(l  he  does  not  appear  at  all  ;  and  there  is  only  a  dim  twink- 
ling of  twilight  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day.     Byrea- 
fori  of  the  refraction  of  the  atmofphere,  however,  the  time  of  darknefs, 
even  in  the  mod  inhofpitable  climates,  is  always  lefs  than  that  of  light  ; 
and  fo  remarkable  is  the  effect  of  this  property,  that    in  the  year  1682 
when  fome  Dutch  navigators  wintered  in  Nova  Zembla,  the  fun    was 
viable  to  them  16  days  before  he  could  have  been  feen  above  the  hori- 
zon had  there  been  no  atmofphere,  or  had  it  not  been    endowed  with, 
any  fuch  power.     The  reafon  of  all  this    is,  that  in  the  northern    and 
fouthern  regions  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  convexity  of  the  globe  is  in- 
terpoied  betwixt  us  and  the  fun  for  many  days,  and  in  the   high    lati- 
tudes none  at  all.     In  the  warmer  climates  the  fun  has  often  a  beauti- 
ful appearance  at  rifmg  and  fetting,  by  reafon  of  the  refraction    of  his 
light  through  the  vapours  which  are  copioufty  railed  in  thofe  parts. — 
in  the  colder  regions,  halos,  parhelia,  aurora  borealis,  and  other  meteors, 
are  frequent;  the  two  former  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  vapour  con- 
tinually flying  from  the  warm  regions  of  the  equator  to  the  colder  ones 
of  the  poles.  The  aurora  borealis  is  owing,  fome  fay,  to  the  electrical  matter 
imbibed  bv  the  earth  from  the  fun  in  the  warm  climates,  and  going  off 
through  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmofphere  to  the  place  from  whence 
it  came.     In  the  high  northern  latitudes,  thunder^  and    lightning    are 
unknown,  or  but  leldom  heard  of  ;  but  the  more  terrible  phenomena 
of  earthquakes,  volcanoes,   &c.  are  by  no    means  unfrequent.     Thefe, 
however,  feem  only  to  affect  ifiands  and  the  maritime  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

Notwithftanding  the  feeming  inequality  in  the  difrribution  of 
light  and  darknefs,  it  is  certain,  that  throughout  the  whole  world, 
there  is  nearlv  an  equal  proportion  of  light  diffufed  on  every  part, 
abftracling  from  what  is  abforbed  by  clouds,  vapours,  and  the  at- 
mofphere itfelf.  The  equatorial  regions  have  indeed  the  moft  intenfe 
light  during  the  day,  but  the  nights  are  long  and  dark  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  northerly  and  foutherly  parts,  though  the  fun  fhine* 
lefs  powerfully,  yet  the  length  of  time  that  he  appears  above  the  hor- 
izon, with  the  greater  duration  of  the  twilight,  makes  up  for  the  feem- 
ing deficiency. 

Were  the  earth  a  perfect  plane,  the  fun  would  appear  to  be  ver- 
tical in  every  part  of  it  :  for  in  comparifon  with  the  immenfe  mag- 
nitude of  that  luminary,  the  diameter  of  this  globe  itfelf  is  but  very 
fmall  :  and  as  the  fun,  were  he  near  to  us,  would  do  much  more  than 
cover  the  whole  earth  ;  fo,  though  he    were  moved  to  any    diftance, 
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the  whole  diameter  of  the  latter  would  make  no  difference  in  the  ap- 
parent angle  of  his  latitude.  By  means  of  the  globular  figure  of  the 
earth  alio,  along  with  the  great  difparity  between  the  diameters  of  the 
two  bodies,  lome  advantage  is  given  to  the  day  over  the  night  :  for 
thus  the  fun  being  immenfely  the  larger  of  the  two,  fhines  upon  more 
than  one  half  of  the  earth  ;  whence  the  unenlightened  part  has  a 
fhorier  way  to  go  before  it  again  receives  the  benefit  of  his  rays.  This 
difference  is  greater  in  the  inferior  planets,  Venus  and  Mercury,  than 
in  the  earth. 

DOCTRINEof  the   SPHERE. 

Definitions  and  Principles. 

A  SPHERE  with  aftronomers,  is  the  whole  frame  of  the  world,  as 
being  of  a  globular  figure,  or  more  ftrictly,  the  Primum  Mobile^  which 
enclofes  all  the  other  orbs  and  heavenly  bodies. 

A  direct  or  right  fphere,  is  when  both  the  poles  of  the  world  are  in 
the  horizon,  and  the  equinodtial  paffes  through  the  zenith  ;  fo  that 
the  equator  and  all  its  parallels,  fuch  as  the  tropics  and  polar  circles, 
make  right  angles  with  the  horrizon,  and  are  divided  by  it  into  two 
equal  parts  ;  fo  that  the  fun,  moon  and  ftars  afcend  directly  above, 
and  defcend  directly  below  the  horizon.     See  the  Plate. 

An  oblique  fphere  is  that  where  all  the  diurnal  motions  are  oblique 
to  the  horizon.  This  is  common  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  except  thofe 
under  the  poles  and  the  equator.  In  an  oblique  fphere,  one  of  the 
poles  is  elevated  above,  and  the  other  deprefled  below  the  horizon. 

A  parallel  fphere  is  when  one  pole  is  in  the  zenith  and  the  other  in 
the  nadir,  in  which  the  equator,  and  all  its  parallels,  are  parallel  with 
the  horizon  :  This  pofition  is  peculiar  to  thofe  parts  which  lie  direct- 
ly under  the  poles. 

In  geography  the  circles  which  the  fun  apparently  defcribes  in  the 
heavens,  are  fuppofed  to  be  extended  as  far  as  the  earth,  and  marked 
on  its  furface.  We  may  imagine  as  many  circles  as  we  pleafe  to  be 
defcribed  on  the  earth,  and  their  planes  to  be  extended  to  the  celef- 
tial  fphere  till  they  mark  concentric  ones  on  the  heavens.  Each  cir- 
cle is  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees,  each  degree  is  divid- 
ed into  60  feconds.  The  circles  fuppofed  by  geographers  to  be  delcrib- 
ed  in  this  manner,  are  denominated  great  and  le/s  circles. 

Great  Circles  are  thofe  which  divide  either  the  celeftialor  terreftrial 
fphere  into  two  equal  parts.  Of  thefe  there  are  fix— the  Equator,  the 
Meridian,  the  Ecliptic,  the  Horizon  and  the  two  Colures. 

Ltjs  circles  are  thole  which  divide  the  fphere  into  two  unequal  parts  ; 
of  which  there  are  four,  the    two  Tropics   and  the  two  Polar  Circles, 

Axis  and  Poles  oj  the  Earth.]  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  an  imaginary 
line  paffing  through  its  centre  from  north  to  fouth.  The  extreme 
points  of  the  axis  are  called  the  poles. 

Equator.]  The  equator  is  that  line  or  circle  which  encompaffes  the 
middle  of  the  earth,  dividing  the  northern  hall  from  the  fouthern. 
This  line  is  often  called  the  equinoctial,  becaufe,  when  the  fun  appears 
therein,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  From 
this  line  latitude  is  reckoned. 

Meridian.']  This  circle,  reprefented  on  the  artificial  globe  by  a  brafs 
ring,  paffes  through  the  poles  of  the  eaith,  and  the  zenith  and  the  nadir 4 
trolling  the  equator  at  right  angles  and  dividing  the  globe  intoeaflern 
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and  weftern  hemifpheres.  It  is  called  meridian  from  the  Latin  tneridiest 
mid-day  ;  becaufe  when  the  fun  comes  to  the  iouth  part  of  thus  circle 
it  is  called  noon,  and  the  day  is  half  fpent.  There  are  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  meridians,  which  vary  as  you  travel  eaitor  weft.  Geographers 
affume  one  of  the  meridians  for  the  firft ;  commonly  that  wh.ch  paf- 
fes  through  the  metropolis  of  their  own  country.  The  meridian  of 
Philadelphia  is  the  firft  for  Americans  ;  that  of  London  for  the  F_ng~ 
lifh  ;  and  that  of  Pans  for  the  French. 

Zodiac."]  If  two  circles  were  drawn  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  at  thedift- 
ance  of  eight  degrees  on  each  fide  of  it,  the  fpace,  or  girdle  included 
between  thele  two  parallels,  hxteen  degrees  broad,  and  divided  in  the 
middle  by  the  ecliptic,  will  comprehend  within  it  the  orbits  of  all  the 
planets,  and  is  called  the  Zodiac. 

Ecliptic."^  The  Ecliptic  is  a  great  circle,  in  the  plane  of  which  the 
earth  performs  her  annual  revolution  round  the  fun,  or  in  which  the 
fun  feems  to  move  round  the  earth,  once  in  a  year.  1  his  circle  is 
called  the  Ecliptic,  from  the  word  Edipfe,  becaufe  no  eclipfe  of  the  fun 
or  moon  happens,  but  when  the  moon  is  in  or  near  the  plane  of  this 
circle.  It  makes  an  angle  with  ihe  equator  of  230  30',  and  intellects 
it  in  two  oppofite  parts,  called  the  EquinoElial  points,  becaufe  when  the 
fun  is  in  either  of  thefe  points,  he  has  no  declination,  and  fhines  equally 
to  both  poles,  and  the  day  is  then  equal  to  the  night  all  over  the  world. 
The  times  when  the  fun  paffes  through  thele  points,  are  the  2 n't  of 
March,  and  the  21  ft  September  :  The  former  is  calied  the  vernal,  the 
latter  the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  of  thirty  degrees 
each,  called  figns.  Thefe  begin  at  the  vernal  interfettion  of  the  eclip- 
tic with  the  equator,  and  are  numbered  from  weft  to  eafi.  The  names 
and  characters  of  the  ligns,  with  the  months  in  which  the  fun  enters 
them,  are  as  follows  : 

Latin  names  of         Englifh  names,  Charac-  Months  in  which  th<* 

the  figns.  ters.        fun  enters  them. 

1  Aries  The  Rani  V  March 

2  Taurus  The  Bull  g  Apj-il 

3  Gemini  The  Twins  II  May 

4  Cancer  The  Crab  05  June 

5  Leo  The  Lion  Q  Ju'y 

6  Virgo  The  Virgin  rr|>  Auguft 

7  Libra  The  Scales  :£  September 

8  Scorpio  The  Scorpion  7T|_  October 

9  Sagittarius  The  Archer  £  November 

10  Capricornus  The  Goat  y?  December 

11  Aquarius  The  Water-Bearer  ■%%  January 
i2Pifces                         The  Fifties                 >£  February 

The  firft  fix  are  called  northern,  and  the  latter  fouthern  figns  ; 
becaufe  the  former  poffefs  that  half  of  the  ecliptic,  which  lies  to  the 
northward  of  the  equinoctial,  and  the  latter  that  half  which  lies  to  the 
fouthward. 

Horizon.~\  The  horizon,  reprefented  on  the  artificial  globe  by  a  broad 
wooden  circle,  divides  it  into  upper  and  lower  hemifpheres.  There 
are,  geographically  fpeaking.  two  horizons,  the  ftnfible  and  the  rational. 
The  fenfible  horizon  is  that  circle  which  limits  our  profpect ;  where  the 
fky  and  the  land,  or  water,  appear  to  meet.  The  rational  or  real  horizon, 
is  a  circle  whofe  plane  paffes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  dividing 
it  into  upper  and  lower  hemifpheres.  The 
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The  horizon  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  each  quarter  into  gO 
degrees.  The  four fquartering  points,  viz.  eaft,  weft,  north  and  fouth, 
are  called  the  cardinal  points.  The  poles  of  the  horizon  are  the  zenith 
and  the  nadir.  The  former  is  the  point  direCtly  over  our  heads;  the 
latter  the  point  directly  under  our  feet. 

Colures.l  The  two  meridians  that  pafs  through  the  four  above  mem- 
tioned  points  have  particular  names  ;  that  which  paffes  through  the 
fir  It  degrees  of  Aries  and  Libra  is  called  the  equinoctial  Colure,  and 
that  which  paffes  through  the  firft  degrees  of  Cancer  and  Capri- 
corn is  termed  the  folftitial  Colure.  Thefe  Colures  cut  each  other  at 
right  angles,  in  the  poles  of  the  world. 

Circles  of  longitude  in  the  heavens,  are  great  ciicles  of  the  fphere 
imagined  to  pais  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  to  cut  the 
ecliptic  at  right  angles,  as  the  meridians  do  the  equinoCtial. 

The  latitude  of  any  heavenly  object  is  an  arch  of  a  circle  of  longi- 
tude, intercepted  between  the  centre  of  the  objeCt  and  the  ecliptic. 
If  the  objeCt  be  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ecliptic,  it  is  faid  to  be  in 
north  latitude  ;   if  on  the  fouth,  in  fouth  latitude. 

Parallels  of  ccleftial  latitude,  are  fmall  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic. 

The  longitude  of  any  heavenly  objeCt  is  an  arch  of  the  ecliptic,  inter- 
cepted, between  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  and  a  circle  of  longitude  paffing 
through  the  centre  of  the  objeCt.  The  right  afcenfion  of  any  heavenly 
objeCt  is  an  arch  of  the  equinoctial,  intercepted  between  the  firft  point 
of  Aries,   and  a  meridian  paffing  through  the  centre  of  the  object. 

The  declination  of  any  heavenly  object  is  an  arch  of  the  meridian, 
intercepted  between  the  centre  of  the  objeCt  and  the  equinoctial.  If 
the  objeCt  be  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equinoCtial,  it  is  faid  to  have 
north  declination  ;  if  on  the  fouth  fide,  it  has  fouth  declination.  All 
fmall  circles  in  the  celeftial  fphere  parallel  to  the  equinoCtial,  are 
called  parallels  of  declination.  Among  thefe  are  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  ArCtic  and  Antarctic  circles. 

Tropics. 1  The  tropics,  are  two  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator, 
at  the  diftance  of  230  29'  on  each  fide  of  it.  Thefe  circles  form  the 
limits  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  fun's  declination  from  the  equator.  That 
which  is  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  is  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
becaufe  it  touches  the  ecliptic  in  the  fign  Cancer  ;  and  that  in  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  is  called  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  becaufe  it 
touches  the  ecliptic  in  the  fign  Capricorn.  On  the  21ft  of  June  the 
fun  is  in  Cancer,  and  we  have  the  longeft  day.  On  the  21ft  of  De- 
cember the  fun  is  in  Capricorn,  and  we  have  the  fhorteft  day.  They 
are  called  tropics,  from  the  Greek  word  tkefo,  to  turn,  becaufe  when 
the  fun  arrives  at  them,  he  returns  again  to  the  equator. 

Polar  Circles,']  The  two  polar  circles  are  defcribed  round  the  poles 
of  the  earth  at  the  diftance  of  23 °  29'.  The  northern  is  called  the  Arilic 
circle,  from  Ardos,  or  the  bear,  a  conftellation  fituated  near  that  place 
in  the  heavens  ;  the  fouthern,  being  oppofite  to  the  former,  is  called 
the  /Jnlarclic  circle. — The  polar  circles  bound  the  places  where  the  fun 
fets  daily.      Beyond  them  the  fun  revolves  without  fetting. 

The  azimuths,  or  vertical  circles,  are  great  circles  pafling  through 
the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles. 

The  altitude  of  an  heavenly  objeCt,  is  an  arch  of  a  vertical  circle, 
intercepted  between  the  centre  of  the  objeCt  and  the  horizon. 

The  zenith  diftance  of  any  hcav  enlyobjcCt,  is  an  arch  of  a  vertical  cir- 
cle, intercepted  between  the  center  of  the  objeCt  and  the  zenith.         The 
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The  meridian  altitude,  or  meridian  zenith  diftance,  is  the  altitude, 
«r  zenith  diftance,  when  the   object  is  in  the  meridian. 

Zones.']  The  furface  of  the  earth  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into 
five  unequal  parts  called  zones,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  two 
parallels  of  latitude.  Of  thefe  five  zones,  one  is  called  the  torrid  or 
burning  zone  ;  two  are  ftiled  frigid  or  frozen  ;  and  two  temperate  ; 
names  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  heat  and  cold  to  which  their  fitu- 
ations  are  liable. 

The  torrid  zone  is"  that  portion  of  the  earth  over  every  part  of 
which  the  fun  is  perpendicular  at  fome  time  of  the  year.  The  breadth 
of  this  zone  is  forty- feven  degrees  ;  extending  from  twenty-three  de- 
grees and  a  half  north  latitude,  to  twenty-three  degrees  and  a  half 
fouth.  The  equator  paffes  through  the  middle  of  this  zone,  which  is 
terminated  on  the  north  by  the  parallel  of  latitude  called  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  parallel  called  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn. The  ancients  confidered  this  zone  as  uninhabitable,  on  account 
of  the  heat,  which  they  thought  too  great  to  be  fupported  by  any  hu- 
man being,  or  even  by  the  vegetable  creation  ;  but  experience  has 
long  fmce  refuted  this  notion. 

Many  parts  of  the  torrid  zone  are  remarkably  populous  ;  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  long  nights,  great  dews,  regular  rains  and 
breezes,  which  prevail  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  torrid  zone,  render 
the  earth  not  only  inhabitable,  but  alfo  fo  fruitful,  that  two  harveils 
a  year  are  very  common.  All  forts  of  fpices  and  drugs  are  al>no{t 
(olely  produced  there  ;  and  it  furnifhes  more  perfect  metals,  precious 
(tones,  and  pearls,  than  all  the  reft  of  the  earth  together. 

This  zone  comprehends  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  f  hilippine  Ifl- 
ands,  greater  part  of  South  America  and  Africa,  and  almoft  all  Capt. 
Cook's  difcoveries,  including  the  northern  parts  of  New  Holland. 
The  frigid  zones  are  thofe  regions  round  the  pole  where  the  fun  does 
not  rife  for  fome  days  in  the  winter,  nor  fet  for  fome  days  in  the  fum- 
mer.  The  two  poles  are  the  centres  of  thefe  zones,  which  extend 
from  thefe  points  to  twenty-three  degrees  and  a  half  nearly  ;  that  is, 
they  are  bounded  by  the  northern  and  fouthern  parallels  of  latitude 
of  fixty-fix  degrees  and  a  half.  The  part  that  lies  in  the  northern 
hemifphere  is  called  the  north  frigid  zone,  and  is  bounded  by  a  par- 
allel called  the  arftic  or  polar  circle  ;  and  that  in  the  fouthern  hemif 
phere,  the  fouth  frigid  zone,  and  the  parallel  of  latitude  which  bounds 
it,  is  called  the  antartcic,  or  polar  circle.  The  northern  frigid  zone 
comprehends  Nova  Zembla,  Lapland,  part  of  Norway,  Baffin's-Bay„ 
part  of  Greenland,  and  part  of  Siberia. — The  fouthern  frigid  zone 
has  no  land  known  to  us.  The  two  temperate  zones  are  the  (paces 
contained  between  the  tropics  and  polar  circles. 

The  northern  temperate  zone  contains  almoft  all  Europe,  the  greater 
part  of  Afia,  part  of  Africa,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
Britifh  Colonies. — The  fouthern  temperate  zone  comprizes  the  fouth 
part  of  New  Holland,  (including  Botany-Bay)  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Cape  Horn. 

In  the  frigid  zones  the  longeft  day  is  never  below  24  hours  ;  in  the 
temperate  zones  not  quite  fo  much,  and  in  the  torrid  never  more  than 
14  hours. 

Climates.']  The  word  climate  has  two  fignifications,  the  one  com- 
mon, and  the  other  geographical.  In  common  language,  the  word  is 
ufed  to  denote  the  difference  in  the  feafons  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  When  two  places  differ  in  thefe  refpefts,  they  are  faid  to 
be  in  different  climates,  C  2  In. 
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In  a  geographical  fenfe,  a  climate  is  a  trad  of  the  earth's  furface,  in- 
cluded between  the  equator  and  a  parallel  of  latitude,  or  between  two 
parallels  of  fuch  a  breadth,  as  that  the  length  of  the  day  in  the  one, 
be  half  an  hour  longer  than  in  the  other.  Within  the  polar  circles,  how- 
ever, the  breadth  of  a  circle  is  fuch,  that  the  length  oi  a  day,  or  the  time 
of  the  fan's  continuance  above  the  horizon  without  fetting,  is  a  month, 
longer  in  one  parallel,  as  you   proceed  northerly,  than  in    the  other. 

Under  the  equator,  the  day  is  always  twelve  hours  long.  The  days 
gradually  increafe  in  length  as  you  advance  either  north  or  fouth  from 
the  equator.  The  fpace  between  the  equator,  and  a  parallel  line 
drawn  at  the  diitance  of  8°  25',  where  the  days  are  twelve  hours  and 
a  half  long,  is  called  the  firff.  climate  ;  and  by  conceiving  parallels 
drawn  in  this  manner,  at  the  increafe  of  every  half  hour,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  are  twenty-four  climates  between  the  equator  and 
each  of  the  polar  circles.      Forty-eight  in  the  whole. 

Under  the  polar  circles,  the  longelt  day  is  twenty-four  hours.  The 
fun,  when  at  the  tropics,  flams  the  horizon  without  fetting.  As  you 
advance  from  the  polar  circles  to  the  poles,  the  fun  continues  above 
the  horizon  for  days,  weeks  and  months,  in  a  conitant  increafe,  until 
you  arrive  at  the  poles,  where  the  fun  is  fix  months  above  the  horizon  ; 
arul  the  whole  year  may  be  faid  to  confilf  of  but  one  day  and  one  night. 

There  are  thirty  climates  between  the  equator  and  either  pole.  In 
the  fir  ft  twenty -four,  between  the  equator  and  each  polar  circle,  the 
period  of  increafe  for  every  climate  is  half  an  hour.  In  the  other 
fix,  between  the  polar  circles  and  either  pole,  the  period  of  increafe 
for  each  climate  is  a  month.  Thefe  climates  continually  decreafe  in 
breadth  as  you  proceed  from  the  equator,  as  may  be  feen  by  attending 
to  the  following  table. 

T     A     B     L      E. 

Names  of  countries  and  remarkable  places,  fituated.  in  the  refpecTive 
climates,  north  of  the  equator. 

Within  the  firfl:  climate  lie, 

1  The  Gold  cfhin  A  fr.  Molucca  in  E.  Ind.CayenneandSuunaminS.Am. 

2  Abjlima,  Siam,  Madras,  Darien,  Barbadoes,  Tobago,  &c. 

3  Mecca,  Bombay,  Beng.il,  Canton.  Mexico,  Jamaica,  Gaudaloupe. 

4  Egypt,  Delhi,  Canary  Illes,  E.  Florida,  Havannah. 

5  Gibraltar,  Jerufalem,  ITpahan,  Nankin,  Georgia  and   Carolina?. 

6  Lifban,  Madrid,   Aria.  Minor,  Virginia,   Maryland,   Philadelphia. 

7  Rome,Genoa,Conftantincple,Cafpian  Sea,  N.York,New-E.ngland.s 

8  Paris,  Vienna,  Nova-Scotia,   Newfoundland,  Canada. 

9  London,  FUnders,  Prague,   Drefden,   Cracow,  Tarlary. 

10  Dublin,  Warfaw,  Holland,  Hanover,  Labrador,  Mew  South  Wales > 

11  Edinburgh,  Copenhagen,  Mofcow,  capital  of  Ruiiia, 

12  South   Part  of  Sweden,  Toholfki,  capital  of  Siberia. 

13  Orkney  IfJes,  Stockholm,  capital  of  Sweden. 
[4  Bergen  in  Norway,  Peteifb  ir^h  in   Ruffia. 
'5  Hudfon's  Straits,  N.    America. 
1  6  South  Part  of  Welt  Greenland,  Siberia. 

17  Drontheim  in  Norway. 

18  Part  of  Finland  in  Ruffia. 

19  Archangel  on  the  White-S.'a,  Ru.Tia, 
zo  H;cla   in  Iceland. 

21  Northern  Parts  of  Ruffia  and   Siberia. 
iz  New-North  Wales  in  N.America. 
„3  Davis's  Straits  in  ditto. 
24  Samoieda. 

>?  South  Part  of  Lapland. 
26  Weft  Greenland. 
Zambia   Auftral'S. 

28  Zembla  Bore3!if. 

29  SpHfbergen,  or  E.  GeeenlayJ. 

30  Unknown.  Latitude. 
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Latitude.^  The  latitude  of  a  place  is  its  diftance  from  the  equator,  reck- 
oned in  degrees,  &c.  north  or  fouth,  on  the  meridian.  Thegreateft 
latitude  is  that  of  the  poles,  which  are  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  the 
equator.  If  the  place  be  fituated  between  the  equator  and  the  north 
pole,  it  is  faid  to  be  in  north  latitude  ;  if  it  lie  between  the  equator 
and  the  fouth  pole,  it  js  in  fouth  latitude. 

The  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon,  is  always  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place  ;  for  to  a  perfon  fituated  on  the  equator,  both 
poles  will  reft  in  the  horizon.  I  f  you  travel  one,  two,  or  more  degrees 
nor#),  the  north  pole  will  rife  one,  two,  or  more  degrees,  and  will  keep 
pace  with  your  diftance  from  the  equator. 

Lonpitude.~\  Every  place  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  has  its  meridian. 
The  longitude  cf  a  place,  is  the  diftance  of  its  meridian  from  fome 
other  fixed  meridian,  meafured  on  the  equator.  Longitude  is  either 
eaft  or  weft.  All  places  eaft  of  the  fixed  or  fir  ft  meridian,  are  in  eaft 
longitude  ;  all  weft,  in  weft  longitude.  On  the  equator,  a  degree  of 
longitude  is  equal  to  fixty  geographical  miles  ;  and  of  courfe,  a  mi- 
nute on  the  equator  is  equal  to  a  mile.  But  as  all  the  meridians  cut 
the  equator  at  right  angles,  and  approach  neaier  and  nearer  to  each 
other,  until  at  laft  they  crol's  at  the  poles,  it  is  obvious  that  the  degrees 
of  longitude  will  leilen  as  you  go  from  the  equator  to  either  pole  ;  fo 
that  in  the  lixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  a  degree  of  longitude  is  but 
thirty  miles,  or  half  as  long  as  a  degree  on  the  equator  ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  following  table. 

A         TABLE, 

Shewing  the  number  of  miles  contained   in  a    degree   of  longitude  in 

each  parallel  of  latitude  from   the  equator. 
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Methods  of  finding  the  LATITUDES  and  LONGI- 
TUDES of  PLACES  from  Celestial  Observa- 
tions. 

WHAT  is  meant  by  latitude  and  longitude  has  already  been  fufficU 
ently  explained,  it  remains  thatwefhew  the  methods  uied  for  finding 
both  by  celeftial  oblervations. 

I.  Oj finding  the  latitude. 

As  the  latitude  of  a  place  is  an  arch  of  the  meridian  intercepted 
between  the  zenith  and  the  equinoctial,  which  is  always  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  viable  pole  above  the  horizon,  it  follows  that  if  the  me- 
ridional altitude,  or  its  complement,  the  zenith  diftance,  of  any  ce- 
Ieftial  object.,  whofe  place  in  the  heavens  is  known,  can  be  found,  the 
latitude  is  ealily  dilcovercd.  Thus,  if  the  heavenly  objeft  be  in  the 
equinoctial,  the  zenith  diftance  will  be  equal  to  the  latitude,  which 
will  be  either  north  or  fouth,  according  as  the  obferver  is  fituated 
either  to  the  northward  or  fouthward  of  the  objecl.  But  if  the  fun 
or  ftar  hath  either  north  or  fouth  declination,  that  is,  if  its  apparent 
diurnal  motion  be  either  to  the  northward  or  fouthward  of  the  equi- 
noctial, the  declination  muft  either  be  fubtra£ted  from,  or  added  to, 
the  zenith  diftance,  according  as  the  zenith  diftance  and  declination, 
are  of  the  fame  or  different  denominations. 

i.  If  the  zenith  diftance  and  declination  have  the  fame  name, 
their  difference  will  give  the  latitude.  And  if  the  declination  is  great- 
er than  the  zenith  diftance,  the  latitude  will  be  of  the  fame  name 
with  the  declination  ;  but  if  the  declination  be  lefs  than  the  zenith 
diftance,  the  latitude  will  be  of  a  contrary  name.  If  they  arc  equal, 
the  latitude  will  he  CO- degrees,  oo  minutes  ;  that  is,  the  place  is  fitu- 
ated under  the  equinoctial. 

2.  If  the  declination  and  zenith  diftance  are  of  contrary  names, 
ihat  is,  one  north  and  the  other  iouth,  their  turn  will  be  the  latitude, 
and  always  of  the  fame  name  with  the  declination. 

In  molt  books  of  aftronomy  and  navigation  are  tables  of  the  de- 
clination of  the  fun,  and  principal  fixed  ftars  ;  and  the  meridian  alti- 
tude cf  the  fun  or  ftars  may  be  eafily  found  by  a  great  variety  of  in- 
ftruments. 

3.  When  the  objeel  appears  in  the  zenith,  the  latitude  is  equal  to 
the  declination,  and  alio  of  the  fame  name. 

There  are  feveral  other  methods  for  finding  the  latitude,  but  the 
above  will  be  fufiicicnt  in  this  place,  efpecially  as  it  is  generally  ufed. 

II.   Of-  finding  the  longitude. 

It  has  been  already  obferved.  that  the  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween any  two  places  might  be  determined,  by  knowing  the  difference 
between  the  times  that  any  remarkable  appearance  in  the  heavens 
was  feen  in  thole  places.  For  fince  the  fun  and  fixed  ftars  appear  to 
move  round  the  earth,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  earth  revolves 
about  its  axis  in  twenty-tour  hours  ;  it  follow?,  that  in  every  hour 
there  paffes  over  the  meridian  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  060  degrees, 
pr  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  equator,  equal  to  fifteen  degrees, 
and  a  proportionable  part  in  a  greater  or  lefs  time. 

The  heavenly  bodies  afford  frequent  opportunities  for  making  ob- 
servations of  this  kind.  For  as  thefe  appearances  confift  in  the  ap- 
pulfesj  that  is,  the  approaches  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  one  another, 

.  or 
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or  their  pafling  by  one  another  ;  and  thefe  appulfes,  when  they  hap- 
pen, are  feen  at  the  fame  inflant  of  abfolute  time  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth  where  they  are  vifible  :  therefore  by  knowing  the  relative  times 
of  the  day  when  fuch  appearances  are  feen  in  two  diftant  places,  the 
difference  between  thofe  times  is  known,  and  confequently  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude  between  thofe  places. 

Several  Ephemeres  or  Almanacks  are  annually  publifhed.  in  which 
the  times  when  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  Jupiter's  fatellites  ; 
the  rifing,  fetting,  and  fouthing  of  the  planets  ;  the  appulfus  of  the 
moon  to  certain  fixed  ftars,  and  oilier  celeftial  appearances,  are  deter- 
mined with  regard  to  fome  meridian.  By  the  help  of  one  of  thefe 
books,  and  a  careful  obfervation  of  thefe  appearances,  the  longitude 
may  be  determined. 

Eclipfes  of  the  moon,  when  they  happen,  afford  one  method  of 
finding  the  difference  of  longitude.  For  as  thefe  eclipfes  are  occa- 
fioned  by  an  interpofition  of  the  earth  between  her  and  the  fun,  and 
confequently  fhe  is  immerfed  in  the  earth's  fhadow,  the  moment  any 
part  of  her  body  is  deprived  of  the  folar  rays,  it  is  vifible  to  all  thofe 
people  who  can  fee  her,  at  the  fame  inftant  of  abfolute  time.  Hence 
by  obferving  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  noting  the  apparent  time  of  thefe  phenome- 
na, and  comparing  it  with  the  calculations  of  the  fame  eclipfe,  adapt- 
ed to  fome  other  meridian,  the  difference  of  time,  and  confequently 
the  difference  qf  longitude  between  thofe  two  places,  will  be   known. 

Suppofe  for  inftance,  the  beginning  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  hap- 
pened at  London  fixteen  minutes  after  two  in  the  morning,  but  not 
till  fifty-feven  minutes  and  forty  feconds  after  fix  in  the  morning  at  Bolt- 
on in  New-England  ;  then  will  the  difference  of  time  be  four  hours, 
forty-one  minutes,  forty  feconds,  equal  to  feventy  degrees  twenty- five 
minutes,  the  difference  of  longitude  ;  and  becaufethe  eclipfe  happened 
later  at  Bofton  than  at  London,  the  difference  of  longitude  will  be 
weft.  Confequently,  if  the  longitude  be  reckoned  from  the  meridian 
of  London,  the  longitude  of  Bofton  will  be  feventy  degrees  twenty- 
five  minutes  weft. 

The  longitude  of  places  may  alfo  be  obtained  from  the  obfervations 
of  folar  eclipfes,  but  thefe  being  incumbered  with  the  confidcration 
of  parallaxes,  are  much  lefs  adapted  to  that  purpofc  than  thofe  of  the 
moon. 

But  as  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  happen  but  feldom,  another 
expedient  offers,  viz.  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites.  That  planet 
has  four  moons  or  fatellites,  moving  round  him  at  different  diftances, 
and  in  different  intervals  of  time  ;  one  or  more  of  which  is  eclipfed 
almoft  every  night  :  for  they  difappear  either  in  going  behind  Jupiter, 
or  pafling  before  him  ;  and  the  inftant  of  fuch  immerfions  or  emer- 
fions  may  be  feen  by  a  refracting  telefcope  of  about  eight  or  nine  feet 
lon^,  or  a  reflecting  one  of  nine  inches  focal  length. 

The  paffage  of  the  moon,  or  the  fuperior  planets,  over  the  meridian, 
affords  another  method  of  difcovering  the  longitude  :  for  by  having 
the  time  in  an  ephemeris,  when  the  moon  or  any  of  the  planets  pafs 
the  meridian  of  fome  place,  and  finding  by  obfervation  the  time  when 
the  object  paffes  the  meridian  of  another  place,  the  longitude  will  be 
determined  ;  for  the  difference  of  tirne  converted  into  degrees,  &c. 
will  give  the  difference  of  longitude. 

There  is  ftill    another  method,   equally  expeditious   and   certain, 

C  4  namely, 
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namely,  the  appulfes  of  the  moon  to  certain  fixed  ftars,  and  their 
occukaticns  by  the  interpofnion  of  her  body.  For  the  moon  finifhing 
her  revolution  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-feven  days,  feven  hours,  forty- 
three  minuter,,  there  are  but  few  clear  nights,  when  the  moon  does 
not  pafs  over,  or  fo  near  fome  fixed  ftars  that  the  time  of  the  neareft 
approach,  or  the  yifible  conjunction,  may  be  eafily  cbferved.  And 
thefe,  when  compared  with  the  viiible  time  computed  to  the  merid- 
ian of  fome  place,  will  fhew  the  difference  of  longitude. 

The  laft  method  we  fhall  mention  for  finding  the  longitude,  is  by 
a  time  keeper,  a  kind  of  clock  or  watch,  which  will  always  fhew  the 
true  time  under  the  meridian  of  fome  particular  place  :  for  by  find- 
ing the  time  of  the  day  at  any  other  place,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  time  then  fhewn  by  iuch  a  machine,  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  thofe  places  will  be  determined.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Harri- 
fon,  a  few  years  fince,  completed  Iuch  a  time-keeper,  which  was  found 
upon  trial  to  anlwer  even  beyond  the  mo  ft  fanguine  expectations  ; 
and  he  accordingly  received  ten  thoufand  pounds  from  the  govern- 
ment, as  a  reward  for  his  difcovety  :  but  for  fome  reafons,  not  gene- 
rally known,  the  time-keeper  has  been  hitherto  kept  from  the  public. 

Of  the  GLOBES,  and  their  USE. 

AN  artificial  Globe  is  a  round  body,  whofe  furface  is  every  where 
equally  remote  from  the  centre.  But  by  the  globes  here  is  meant  two 
fpherical  bodies,  whofe  convex  furfaces  are  iuppofed  to  give  a  true 
reprefentation  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  as  vifible  by  obfervation. 
One  of  thefe  is  called  the  terreftrial.  the  other  the  celeftial  globe.  On 
the  convex  furface  of  the  terreftrial  glebe,  all  the  parts  of  the  earth 
and  fea  are  delineated  in  their  relative  iize,  form,  and  fituation. 

On  the  furface  of  the  celeftial  globe,  the  images  of  the  feveral  con- 
ftellations,  and  the  unformed  ftars,  are  delineated  ;  and  the  relative 
magnitude  and  pofition  which  the  ftars  are  obferved  to  have  in  the 
heavens,  carefully  preferved. 

In  order  to  render  thefe  globular  bodies  more  ufeful,  they  are  fitted 
up  with  certain  appurtenances,  whereby  a  great  variety  of  ufeful  prob- 
lems are  folved  in  a  veiy  eafy  and  expeditious  manner, 

1  he  brazen  meridian  is  that  ring  or  hoop  in  which  the  globe  hangs 
on  its  axis,  which  is  reprefented  by  two  wires  palling  through  its 
poles.  The  circle  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  go  degrees  each  ; 
in  one  femi-circle  the  divifions  begin  at  each  pole,  and  end  at  go  de- 
grees, where  they  meet.  In  the  other  femicircle,  the  divifions  begin 
at  the  middle,  and  proceed  thence  towards  each  pole,  where  they  end 
at  go  degrees.  The  graduated  fide  of  this  brazen  circle  ferves  as  a 
meridian  for  any  point  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  the  globe  being 
turned  about  till  that  point  comes  under  the   circle. 

The  hour  circle  is  a  fmall  circle  of  brafs,  divided  into  twenty-four 
hours,  the  quarters  and  half  quarters.  It  is  fixed  on  the  brazen  me- 
ridian, equally  diftant  from  the  north  end  of  the  axis  ;  to  which  is 
fixed  an  index,  that  points  out  the  divifions  of  the  hour-circle  as  the 
globe  is  turned  round  its  axis. 

The  horizon  is  reprefented  by  the  upper  furface  of  ths  wooden 
circular  frame,  encompaffing  the  globe  about  its  middle.  On  this 
wooden  frame  is  a  kind  of  perpetual  calendar,  contained  in  feveral 
concentric  circles,  the  inner  one  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  nine- 

ly 
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ty  degrees  each.  The  next  circle  is  divided  into  the  twelve  months, 
with  ihe  days  in  each  according  to  the  new  ftile  ;  the  next  contains 
the  twelve  equal  figns  of  the  zodiac,  each  being  divided  into  thirty 
degrees  ;  the  next  the  twelve  months  and  days  according  to  the  old 
fide  ;  and  there  is  another  circle  containing  the  thirty-two  points  of 
the  compafs,  with  their  halves  and  quartets.  Although  theie  circles 
are  on  all  horizons,  yet  they  are  not  always  placed  in  the  fame  dif- 
pofition. 

The  quadrant  of  altitude  is  a  thin  flip  of  brafs,  one  edge  of  which 
is  graduated  into  ninety  degrees  and  their  quarters,  equal  to  thofc 
of  fhe  meridian.  To  one  end  of  this  is  fixed  a  brafs  nut  and  fcrew, 
whereby  it  is  put  on,  and  fattened  to  the  meridian  :  if  it  be  fixed  in 
the  zenith  or  pole  of  the  horizon,  then  the  graduated  edge  represents 
a  veitical  circle  palling  through  any   point. 

Befides  thefe,  there  «re  feveral  circles  defcribed  on  the  furfaces  of 
both  globes,  fuch  as  the  equinoctial,  or  ecliptic,  circles  of  longitude 
and  right  afcenfion,  the  tropics,  polar  circles,  parallels  of  latitude  and 
declination  on  the  celeftial  globe  ;  and  on  the  terreftfial,  the  equator, 
ecliptic,  tropics,  poiar  circles,  parallels  of  latitude,  hour-circles,  or 
meridians  to  every  fifteen  degrees  ;  and  on  feme  globes,  the  fpiral 
rhumbs  flowing  from  the  feveral  centres,  called  flies. 

In  uiing  the  Globes,  keep  the  eaft  fide  of  the  horizon  towards  you 
(unlefs  the  problem  requires  the  turning  it)  which  fide  you  may  know 
by  the  word  Eaft,  on  the  horizon  ;  for  then  you  have  the  graduated 
meridian  towards  you,  the  quadrant  of  altitude  before  you,  and  the 
Globe  divided  exactly  into  two  equal  parts,  by  the  graduated  fide  of  the 
meridian. 

The  following  Problems,  as  being  moft  ufeful  and  entertaining,  are 
felected  from  a  great  variety  of  others,  which  are  eafily  lolved  with  a 
glube  fitted  up  with  the  aforementioned  appurtenances. 

I.     The  latitude  of  a  place  being  given,  to  rectify  the  globe  for  that  place. 

Let  it  be  required  to  rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  Bofton,  42 
degrees  25  minutes  North. 

Elevate  the  north  pole,  till  the  horizon  cuts  the  brazen  meridian 
in  420  25'  and  the  globe  is  then  rectified  for  the  latitude  of 
Bofton.  Bring  Bofton  to  the  meridian,  and  you  will  find  it  in  the 
zenith,  or  directly  on  the  top  of  the  globe.  And  fo  of  any  other 
place. 

II.  To  find  the  latitude  and   longitude    of  any  place  on    the  terrefirial  glode. 

Bring  the  given  place  under  that  fide  of  the  gradua'ed  brazen  me- 
ridian where  the  degrees  begin  at  the  equator,  then  the  degree  of  the 
meridian  over  it  fhews  the  latitude  ;  and  the  degree  of  the  equator, 
under  the  meridian,  fhews  the  longitude. 

Thus  Bolton  will  be  found  to  he  in  420  25',  north  latitude,  and  70° 
37'  weft  longitude,  fiom  Greenwich,  or  40  43',  eaft  longitude  from 
Philadelphia. 

III.  To  find  any  place  on  the  globe  zohofe  latitude  and  longitude  'are  given. 

Bring  the  given  longitude,  found  on  the  equator,  to  the  meridian, 
and  under  the  given  latitude,  found  on  the  meridian,  is  the  place 
fought. 

IV. 
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IV.     To  find  the  diflance  and  bearing  of  any  two  given  places  on   the  globe  a 

Lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  both  places, 
the  beginning  or  o  degree  being  on  one  of  them,  and  the  degrees  be- 
tween them  fhew  their  diftance  ;  thefe  degrees  multiplied  by  60,  give 
the  geographical  miles,  and,  by  fixty-ninc  and  ahalf,  give  the  di fiance  in 
Englifh  miles  nearly.  Obferve,  while  the  quadrant  lies  in  this  pofi- 
tion,  what  rhumb  of  the  neareft  fly  runs  moftly  parallel  to  the  edge 
of  the  quadrant,  and  that  rhumb  fhews  nearly  the  bearing  required. 

V.   To  find  the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic. 

Look  the  day  of  the  month  in  the  outer  calendar  upon  the  ho- 
rizon,  (if  the  globe  was  made  before  the  alteration  of  the  ftile)  and 
oppofite  to  it,  you  will  find  the  fign  and  degree  the  fun  is  in  that 
day. — Thus  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  fun's  place  is  4  \  degrees  in 
juries. — Then  look  for  that  fign  and  degree  in  the  ecliptic  line  marked 
on  the  globe,  and  you  find  the  fun's  place  ;  there  fix  on  a  fmall  black 
patch,  fo  is  it  prepared  for  the  lolution  of  the  following  problems. 

Note.  The  earth's  place  is  always  in  the  fign  and  degree  oppofite  to 
the  fun  ;  thus,  wrhen  the  fun  is  4  a  degrees  in  Aries,  the  earth  is  4  J  de- 
grees in  Libra  ;  and  fo  of  any  other, 

VI,  To  find  the  fun  s  declination,  that  is,  his  diflance  from  the  equinocliat 
line,  either  northward  or  foutkward. 

Bring  his  place  to  the  meridian  ;  obferve  what  degree  of  the  meridi- 
an lies  over  it,  and  that  is  his  declination.  If  the  fun  lies  on  the  north 
fide  the  line,  he  is  faid  to  have  north  declination,  but  if  on  the fouth  fide, 
he  has  fouth  declination. 

Thus  on  the  20th,  of  April  the  fun  has  ni  degrees  north  declin- 
ation, but  on  the  26th  of  Ocioberhc  has  12A  fouth  declination. 

Note.  The  greatel  declination  can  never  be  more  than  23  a  degrees 
either  north  or  fouth  ;  that  being  the  di  fiance  of  the  tropics  from  the 
equinociial,  beyond  which  the  fun  never  goes. 

~V11.  To  find  where  the  fun  is  vertical  on  any  day  ;  that  is,  to  find  over  whofe 
heads  the  fun  will  pafs  that  day. 

Bring  the  fun's  place  to  the  meridian,  obferve  his  declination,  or 
hold  a  pen  or  wire  over  it,  then  turn  the  globe  round,  and  all  thofe 
countries  which  pafs  under  the  wire,  will  have  the  fun  over  theirheads 
that  day  at  noon.  Thus,  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north  part  of  Terra  Firma,  Porto  Bello,  Philippine  Jfles,  fouthern 
parts  of  India,  Abyjfinia,  Ethiopia,  and  Guinea,  have  the  fun  over  their 
heads  that  day  at  12  o'clock. 

Note.  This  appearance  can  only  happen  to  thofe  who  live  under  the 
torrid  zone,  becauie  the  fun  never  drays  farther  from  the  equinoftial, 
either  northward  or  fouthward,  than  the  two  tropics,  from  whence 
he  returns  again. 

VIII.  To  find  over  whofe  heads  the  fun  is  at  any  hour,  or  to  what  place  the  fun 

is  vertical. 
Bring  the  place  where  you  are  (fuppofe  at  Bofton)  to  the  meridian  ; 
fet  the  index  to  the  given  hour  by  your  watch  ;  then  turn  the  globe 
till  the  index  points  to  the  upper  12,  or  noon,  look  under  the  degree  of 
declination  for  that  day,  and  you  find  the  place  to  which  the  fun  is 
vertical,  or  over  whofe  head  it  is  at  that  time. 

Thus 
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Thus  on  the  firftday  of  May,  at  half  paft  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  I  find  the 
fun  is  then  vertical  at  Cape  Verd,  the  weftern  point  of  Africa. 

Note.  If  it  be  morning,  the  globe  rauft  be  turned  from  eaft  to  well. 
If  in  the  afternoon,  it  muft  be  turned  from  welt  to  ea't. 

IX.  To  find,   at  any   hour   of  the   day.  what  o'clock  it  is  at  any  place  in  tht 

world. 

Bring  the  place  where  you  are  to  the  brafs  meridian  ;  fet  the  index 
to  the  hour  by  the  watch,  turn  the  globe  till  the  place  you  are  looking 
for  comes  under  the  meridian,  ana  the  index  will  point  out  the  time 
required. 

Thus  when  it  is  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  Bolton,  it  is  20  min- 
utes paft  12  at  Olitida  inBrafil,  and  8  at  Mexico  in  New  Spain  :  the 
former  being  35  degrees  W.  Long,  and  the  latter  100  degrees  W, 
Long. 

Not*.  By  this  problem  you  may  likewife  fee,  at  one  view,  in  diftant 
countries,  where  the  inhabitants  are  riftng — where  breakjafiinj> — dining — 
drinking  tea  ;  where  going  to  cjfemblics — and  where  to  bed. 

X.  To  find  at  what  hour  the  fun  rifes  and  Jets  any  day  in  the  year  ;  and  alfo 

■upon  what  point  cj  the  compafs. 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  you  are  in  ;  bring  the 
fun's  place  to  the  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  to  1  2  ;  then  turn  the  iun's 
place  10  the  eaftern  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  the  index  will  point  out 
the  hour  of  riling  ;  if  you  bring  it  to  the  weitern  edge  of  the  horizon, 
£he  index  will  fhew  the  hour  of  fetting. 

Thus  qn  the  10th  day  of  April,  the  iun  rofe  at  half  an  hour  after  5 
o'clock,  and  fat  half  an  hour  before  feven. 

Note.  In  fummer  the  fun  rifes  and  fets  a  little  to  the  northward  of 
the  eaft  and  weft  points ;  and  in  winter  a  little  to  the  fouthward  of  them. 
\i  therefore,  when  the  fun's  place  is  brought  to  the  eaftern  andwefiem 
edge  of  the  horizon,  you  look  on  the  inner  circle,  directly  again  ft  the  little 
patch,  you  will  fee  the  point  of  the  compafs  upon  which  the  fun  rifes 
and  fets  that  day. 

XI.   To  find  the  length  of  the  day  and  night,  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Double  the  the  time  of  the  fun's  riling  that  day,  and  it  gives  the 
length  of  the  night;  double  the  time  of  his  fetting,  and  it  gives  the 
Jength  of  the  day. 

This  problem  fhews  how  long  the  fun  flays  with  us  any  day,  and 
how  long  he  is  abfent  from  us  any  night. 

Thus  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  the  fun  rifes  at  5  o'clock,  and  fets  at  fev- 
en ;  therefore  tne  days  are  14  hours  long  and  the  nights  10. 

XII.  To  find  the  length  of  the  Lngejl  or  fnortef  day,  at  any  pla:,e  upon  the 

earth. 

Rectify  the  globe  for  that  pJace  ;  if  its  latitude  be  n  >rth.  bring  the 
beginning  of  Cancer  to  the  meridian  ;  fet  the  index  .o  12,  then  bring 
the  fame  degree  of  Cancer  to  the  eaft  part  of  the  horizon,  and  the  in- 
dex will  fhew  the  time  of  the  fun's  riling. 

If  the  fame  degree  be  brought  to  the  weftern  fide,  the  index  will 
fhew  the  time  of  his  fetting,  which  doubled,  (as  in  the  laft  problem^ 
will  give  the  length  of  the  longeft  dav  and  fhorteft  night. 

If  we  bring  the  beginning  of  Capricorn  to  the  meridian,  and  proceed 
in  all  refpects  as  before,  we  fhajl  have  the  length  of  the  longeft  night 
and  fliorteft  day.  Thus 
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Thus  in  the  great  Mogul's  dominions,  the  longeftday  is  14  hours  ;  and 
the  fhorteft  night  10  hours.  The  fhorteii  day  is  10  hours,  and  the 
iongeft  night  14  hours. 

At  Peterjhurgh,  the  feat  of  the  Emprcfs  of  Ruflia,  the  longeil  day  is 
about  19  1  hours,  and  the  fhorteft  night  4  i  hours.  The  fhorteft-  day 
4£  hours,  and  the  longeil  night  19  £  hours. 

Note.  In  all  places  near  the  equator,  the  fun  rifes  and  fets  at  6  o'clock 
the  year  round.  From  thence  to  the  polar  circles,  the  days  increafe  as 
the  latitude  increafes;  fo  that  at  thofe  circles  themlelves,  the  longeil 
day  is  24  hours,  and  the  longeil  night  juft  the  fa  me. — From  the  polar  circles 
to  the  poles,  the  days  continue  to  lengthen  into  weeks  and  months  ;  fo 
that  at  the  very  pole,  the  fun  fhines  for  6  months  together  in  fummer, 
and  is  abfent  from  it  6  months  in  winter. — Note  ;  alio,  That  when  it  is 
Summer  with  the  northern  inhabitants,  'tis  winter  with  the  jbuthern,  and 
the  contrary;  and  every  part  of  the  world  partakes  of  an  equal  {hare 
of  light  and  darkneis. 

XIII.  To  find  all  thofe  inhabitants  to  whom  the  fun  is  this  moment  rijing  or 
Jetting  in  their  meridians  or  midnight. 

Find  the  fun's  place  -in  the  ecliptic,  and  raife  the  pole  as  much 
above  the  horizon  as  the  fun,  that  day,  declines  from  the  equator  ;  then 
bring  the  place  where  the  fun  is  vertical  at  that  hour,  to  thebrafs  me- 
ridian ;  fo  will  it  then  be  in  the  zenith  or  centre  of  the  horizon.  Now 
fee  what  countries  lie  on  the  weftern  edge  of  the  horizon  ;  for  in  them 
the  fun  is  rijing  ; — to  thofe  on  the  eaftern  fide  he  is  jetting  ; — to  thofe 
under  the  upper  part  of  the  meridian  'tis  noon  day  ; — and  to  thofe  un- 
der the  lower  part  of  it,  it  is  midnight. 

Thus  at  Charleftowo  (Maff.)  on  the  icth  of  April,  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ; 

The  fun  is  about  rifiner  at  \  Branl,  S.  America. 


The  fun  is  fettine  at  \  New  GuinTea>  thfe  JaPan  Iflcs  and 

0  J  Kamtfchatka. . 

In  the  meridian,  ornoon,  1  Perfia,  Auftria,  and  Nova  Zem- 

at  J  bla. 

Midnight  at  1  The  Ea>'  ?[  Goo,d  HoFe>  c!n  th,e 

j  vicinity  or  king  George  s  bound. 

XI  V  .  Tojnd  the  beginning  and  end  of  twilight. 

The  twilight  is  that  faint  light,  which  opens  the  morning  by  little 
and  little  in  the  e.ajl,  before  the  fun  rifes  ;  and  gradually  fhuts  in  the 
evening  the  in  we",  after  the  fun  is  fet.  \i  arifes  from  the  fun's  il- 
luminating the  upper  partoftheatmofphere,  and  begins  always  when  he 
approaches  within  18  degrees  of  the  eaftern  horizon,  and  ends  when  he 
defcends  18  degrees  below  the  weftern;  when  dark  night  commences, 
and  continues  'till  another  day  dawn. 

To  find  the  beginning  of-  twilight  :  rectify  the  globe  ;  bring  the  fun's 
place  in  the  ecliptic  to  the  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  to  12  at  noon, 
furn  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  fun's  place, 
'till  it  is  elevated  18  degrees  in  the  quadrant  of  altitude  above  the  horizoft 
on  the  weil,fo  will  the  index  point  the  hour  twilight  begin?. 

To  find  when  it  ends — brincr  the  fame  degree  of  the  ecliptic 
:o  18  degrees  of  the  quadrant  en  the  eaft  fide,  and  the  index  will 
peiatthe  time  twilight  ends, 

Thus 
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Thus  on  the  10th  oF  April,  at  Bolton,  twilight  begins  at  41  minutes 
after  3  in  the  morning,  and  ends  19  minutes  after  8  in  the  evening. 
In  London  they  have  no  total  night,  but  a  conftant  twilight,  while 
the  fun  is  beneath  the  horizon  for  two  months,  from  the  20th  of  May 
to  the  20th   of  July. 

Under  the  north  pole,  the  twilight  ccafes  when  the  fun's  declination 
ss  greater  than  18  degrees  fouth,  which  is  from  the  13th  of  November 
to  the  2Qth  of  January  ;  fo  that  notwithftanding  the  fun  is  abfent  from 
that  part  of  the  world  for  half  a  year  together,  yet  total  darknefs  does 
not  continue  above  1 1  weeks  :  and  befides,  the  moon  is  above  the  hor- 
izon, at  the  poles,  for  a  whole  fortnight  of  every  month  through  the 
year. 

Note.  The  lefs  the  fun's  meridian  altitude,  the  longer  twilight  con- 
tinues ;  therefore,  at  the  equator,  twilight  is  the  fhortett. 

XV.  To  meafure  the  di/lance  from  one  town  to  another. 
Only  take  their  diftance  with  a  pair  of  dividers,  and  apply  it  to 
the  equinoctial,  that  will  give  the  number  of  degrees  between  them, 
which  being  multiplied  by  Co,  (the  number  of  geographical  or  com- 
puted miles  in  one  degree)  gives  the  exaft  diftance  fought  : — Or,  ex- 
tend the  quadrant  of  altitude  from  one  place  to  another,  that  will 
fhew  the  number  of  degrees  in  like  manner,  which  may  be  reduced  t© 
miles  as  before. 

Thus,  the  diftance  from  London  to  Madrid  is  1  iL  degrees.  From 
Paris  to  Conftantinople  19I  degrees.  From  Briftol,  in  England,  to 
Bofton,  is  45  degrees,  which  multiplied  by  6g{,  (the  number  of  Lng- 
lifh  miles  in  a  degree)  gives  3127^-  miles. 

Note,  No  place  can  be  further  from  another  than  180  degrees — 
that  being  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  confequently  the 
gveatell  diftance. 

n 
AVI.     To  find  all  tkojt  countries  in  zckich  an    eclipfe  of  the  fun  or   moon 

will  be  vifihle. 

1.  Of  the  Sun  :  Find  the  place  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  at  the 
time  of  the  eclipfe,  by  problem  7th,  and  bring  it  to  the  zenith,  or  top 
of  the  globe  ;  then,  to  all  thofe  places  above  the  horizon,  if  the  tclipft 
be  large,  will  the  fun  appear  (part  of  it)  vifibly  obfeured. 

2.  Of  the  Moon  :  Bring  the  antipodes,  or  country  oppohte  the  place 
where  the  fun  is  vertical  at  the  time  of  the  eclipfe,  to  the  zenith  or 
fop  of  the  globe,  and  then  the  eclipfe  will  be  feen  in  all  places  above 
the  horizon  at  that  time. 

XVII.     To  calculate  the   circumference   cf the  earth,   that    is,    to  find  hc~a 
many  miles  it  is  round. 

A  line  going  round  our  globe,  is  fuppofed  by  mathematicians  to  be 
divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees  ;  and  each  of  thele  parts 
are  fuppefed  to  be  divided  into  60  equal  parts,  called  minutes.  Mr. 
Norwood  found,  by  accurately  meafuring  from  London  to  York  iri 
1635.  that  one  degree  upon  the  earth"s  furface  contained  69^  ftatutc 
miles  nearly  ;  confequently  if  the  whole  360  degrees  be  multiplied 
by  69  j  we  fliall  find  the  circuit  of  the  whole  earth,  in  meafured  miles, 
to  be  25,020.     The  accurate  meafure  is  25.038. 

Note.  60  computed  miles  make  a  degree,  which  makes  the  cir- 
cumlerence  to  be  but  21.600  geographical  miles. 

XVIII. 
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XVIII.     To  calculate  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  i.  :.  to  fnd  how  many  mks 

it  is  through. 

It  has  been  found  by  accurate  menfuration.  that  if  a  circle  meafures 
22  round,  its  diameter  will  be  7  ;  i.  e.  the  diameter  is  always  a  little 
lefs  than  one  third  part  of  the  circumference  ;  and  this  always  holds 
true,  be  the  circle  bigger  or  lefs.*'' 

Therefore  if  we  multiply  the  circumference  of  the  earth  by  7,  and 
divide  the  produft  by  22,  the  quotient  will  give  the  diameter,  or 
thicknefs  ;  and  which,  in  this  cale,  will  be  found  to  be  8018  mea- 
sured, 6872  computed,  miles.  The  diameter  of  the  earth  is  commonly 
reckoned  at  7,070  meafured  miies. 

Note.  From  the'fe  dimenfions  of  the  earth  we  may  difcover,  1  fh 
that  if  there  were  a  hole  made  through  it,  and  a  mill-ftone  let  fall 
into  this  hole,  and  it  fhould  defcend  at  the  rate  of  1  mile  a  minute, 
it  would  be  more  than  g-|  days  in  coming  to  the  centre. 

2d.  If  a  man  be  defirous  of  travelling  round  the  earth,  and  fhould 
50  20  miles  each  day,  he  would  be  3  years  and  ~  in  completing  the 
journey. 

3d.  If  a  bird  fhould  fly  round  the  earth  in  2  days,  fhe  mufl  go 
at   the  rate  of  525  (meafured)  miles  an  hour. 

XIX.     To  find  the  fuperfcial  content  of  the  earth. 
Multiply  the  circumference  by  the  diameter. 

XX.     To  fnd  the  [olid  content  of  the  earth. 

Multiply  the  furface  by  one  fixth  of  the  diameter  and  it  will  give 
the  folidity.  Or,  multiply  the  cube  of  the  diameter  by  11,  and  the 
product  divided  by   21,  will  give  the  folidity. 

After  the  fame  manner  we  may  find  the  furface  and  folidity  not 
only  of  the  natural  globe,  but  alfo  of  the  whole  body  of  the  atmof- 
phere  furrounding  it,  (provided  it  be  always  and  every  where  of  the 
lame  height)  for  having  found  the  perpendicular  height  theieof  by 
that  common  experiment  of  the  afcent  of  Mercury  at  the  foot  and  top 
of  a  mountain,  double  the  faid  height  and  add  the  fame  diameter  of 
the  earth  ;  then  multiply  the  whole  as  a  new  diameter,  by  its  pro- 
per circumference,  and  from  the  produft  fubtra6t  the  folidity  of  the 
earth,    it  will  leave  that  of  the  atmofphere. 

PROBLEMS  folved  on  the  CELESTIAL  GLOBE. 

THE  equator,  ecliptic,  tropics,  polar  circles,  horizon  and  brazen 
meridians,  are  exactly  alike  on  both  globes.  Both  alfo  are  rectified  in 
the  fame  manner.  N.  E.  The  fun's  place  for  any  day  of  the  year, 
itands  directly  over  that  day  on  the  horizon  of  the  celeftial  globe,  as 
it  dees  on  that  day  of  the  terreftrial. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  ftars,  or  of  all  other  celeftial  phe- 
nomena, are  reckoned  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  places  on  the  earth  ;  for  all  terreftrial  latitudes  are 
reckoned  from  the  equator;  and  longitudes  from  the  meridian  of  fome 
remarkable  place,  as,  of  London  by  the  Bfitifh,  and  of  Paris  by  the 
French.  But  the  aitronomers  of  all  nations  agree  in  reckoning  the  lat- 
itudes of  the  moon,  ftars,  planets,  and  comets,  from  the  ecliptic  ;  and 
their   longitudes  from  the  equinoclial  colure,    in  that  femicircle  of  it 

which 
*Nate.    The  circumference  of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter  more  exadrly  as  3-55  to  j  13. 
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which  cuts  the  ecliptic  at  the  beginning  of  Aries  ;  and  thence  eaftward, 
quite  round  the  lame  femicircle  again.  Confequently  thole  liars 
which  lie  between  the  equinoctial  and  the  northern  half  of  the  ecliptic, 
have  north  declination  and  fouth  latitude  ;  thofe  which  lie  between, 
the  equino&ial  and  the  fouthern  half  of  the  ecliptic,  have  fouth  decli- 
nation and  north  latitude  ;  and  all  thofe  which  lie  between  the  tropics 
and  poles,  have  their  declinations  and  latitudes  of  the  fame  denom- 
ination. 

Prob.  I.  To  find  the  right  afccnfion  and  declination  of  the  fun,  or 
any  fixed  ftar  ;  bring  the  lun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  to  the  brazen  me- 
ridian ;then  that  degree  in  the  equinoctial  which  is  cut  by  the  meridian,  is 
the  fun's  riphtafcenjion  ;  and  that  degree  of  the  meridian  which  is  over 
the  fun's  place,  is  his  declination*  Bring  any  fixed  ftar  to  the  meridian, 
and  its  right  afccnfion  will  be  cut  by  the  meridian  in  the  equinoctial ; 
and  the  degree  of  the  meridian  that  Hands  over  it  is  its  declination. 
So  that  the  right  afcenfion  and  declination  on  the  celeftial  globe,  are 
found  in  the  fame  manner  as  longitude  and  latitude  on  the  terreftrial. 

II.  To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  ftar.  If  the  given  ftar 
be  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ecliptic,  place  the  90th  degree  of  the  quad- 
rant of  altitude  on  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  where  the  twelve  fe- 
micircles  meet,  which  divide  the  ecliptic  into  the  twelve  figns  ;  but  if 
the  ftar  be  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ecliptic,  place  the  90th  degree  of 
the  quadrant  on  the  fouth  pole  of  the  ecliptic  :  Keeping  the  90th  de- 
gree of  the  quadrant  on  the  proper  pole,  turn  the  quadrant  about,  un- 
til its  graduated  edge  cuts  the  ftar  ;  then  the  number  of  degrees  in  the 
quadrant,  between  the  ecliptic  and  the  ftar,  is  its  latitude ;  and  the  de- 
grees of  the  ecliptic,  cut  by  the  quadrant,  is  the  ftar's  longitude,  reck- 
onedaccording  to  the  fign  in  which  the  quadrant  then  is. 

III.  To  prefent  the  face  of  a  ftarry  firmament,  as  feen  from  any 
given  placeof  the  earth,  at  any  hour  of  the  night. — Reftify  the  celefti- 
al globe  for  the  given  latitude,  the  zenith,  and  fun's  place,  in  every 
refpeci,  as  taught  by  the  problem  for  the  terreftrial ;  and  turn  it  about, 
until  the  index  points  to  the  given  hour  ;  then  the  upper  hemifphere 
of  the  globe  will  reprefent  thevifible  half  of  the  heaven  for  that  time: 
all  the  ftars  upon  the  globe  being.thenin  luch  fituations,  as  exaftly  cor- 
refpond  to  thofe  in  the  heaven.  And  if  the  globe  be  placed  duly  noith 
and  fouth,  by  means  of  a  fmall  lea  cornpais,  every  ftar  in  the  globe 
will  point  toward  the  like  ftar  in  the  heaven  :  by  which  means,  the 
conllellations  and  remarkable  ftars  may  be  eaiily  known.  All  thofe 
ftars  which  are  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  are  then  rifing  in  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  heaven  ;  all  in  the  weftern,  are  fetting  in  the  weft. 
ern  fide  ;  and  all  thofe  under  the  upper  part  of  the  brazen  meridian,  be- 
tween the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon  and  the  north  pole,  are  at  their 
greateft  altitude,  if  the  latitude  of  the  place  be  north  ;  but  if  the  lati- 
tude be  fouth,  thofe  ftars  which  lie  under  the  upper  part  of  the  meridi- 
an, between  the  north  point  of  the  horizon  and  the  fouth  pole,  are  at 
their  greateft  altitude. 

IV.  The  latitude  of  the  place,  and  day  of  the  month,  being  given, 
to  find  the  time  when  any  known  ftar  will  rife,  or  be  upon  the  merid- 
ian, or  fet. 

Having  re&ified  the  globe,  turn  it  about  until  the  given  ftar  comes 
to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  the  index  will  fhow  the  time 
of  the  ftar's  rifing  ;  thsn  turn  the  globe  v/eftward,   and  when  the  ftar 

comes 
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comes  to  the  brazen  meridian,  the  index  will  fhow  the  time  of  the  (tar's 
comma-  to  the  meridian  of  your  place  ;  lallly,  turn  on,  until  the  ftar 
comes  to  the  weftern  fide  cf  the  horizon,  and  the  index  will  fhow 
the  time  of  the  liar's  fetting.  N.  B.  In  northern  latitudes  thole  Itars 
which  arc  lefs  diftant  from  the  north  pole  than  the  quantity  of  its  ele- 
vation above  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  never  (et  ;  and  thofe 
which  are  lefs  diftant  from  the  fouth  pole  than  the  number  of  degrees 
fey  which  it  is  depreffed  below  the  horizon,  never  rife  :  And  vice  ver~ 
Ja  in  lout  hern  latitudes. 

V.  To  find  at  what  time  of  the  year  a  given  flar  will  be  upon  the 
meridian,  at  a  given  hour  of  the  night.  Bring  the  given  ftar  to  the 
upper  femicircle  of  the  brafs  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  to  the  given 
hour;  then  turn  the  globe,  until  the  index  points  to  XII  at  noon,  arid 
the  upper  femicircle  oi  the  meridian  will  then  cut  the  fun's  place,  an!  wer- 
ing  to  the  day  of  the  year  fought;  which  day  may  be  eafily  found  a- 
gaintt  the  like  place  of  the  fun  among  the  figns  on  the  wooden  hori- 
zon. 

The  different;  MANNER  by  which  fome  NATIONS  and 
PEOPLE  reckon  TIME. 

THE  Babylonians,  Per/tans,  and  Syrians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
part  of  Germany,  begin  their  days  ztjun-rifing. 

The  (ancient)  jfczos,  Athenians,  and  Italians,  reckon  from  fun-fctting. 

The  Egyptians,  like  the  Englifli,  &c.  begin  at  midnight. 

The  ajlronomers  andfeamen,  begin  the  day  at  noon,  and  reckon  on  24 
hours  to  the  next  day  at  noon.  And  according  to  this  mode  of  reck- 
oning are  all  the  calculations  of  thejun,  moon,  and  planets,  made  and 
inferted  in  the  common  almanacks. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  THEOREMS,    or     PROPOSI- 
TIONS. 

THESE  propofuions,  which  are  deducibie  from  the  nature  of  the 
foregoing  work,  the  learner  will  find  to  be  fo  many  real  truths,  if  he 
properly  applies  and  contemplates  them  upon  the  globe. 

I.  Places  lying  under  the  equator,  have  no  latitude  ;  becaufetlie  reck- 
oning of  latitude  begins  at  the  equator. 

II.  Under  the  poles  of  'the  world  the  latitude  is  greatcft,  or  juft  90 
degrees  ;  becaufe  the  reckoning  of  latitude  ends  at  the  poles. 

ill.  Going  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  the  latitude  increafes  ; 
but  going  towards  the  equator,  the  latitude  diminifhes. 

IV.  The  latitude  of  any  place  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pole  in 
degrees  above  the  horizon. 

V.  Places  lying  under  that  meridian,  which  is  accounted  the  firjl, 
have  no  longitude  ;  becaule  the  reckoning  of  longitude  begins  at  that 
meridian. 

VI.  Thofe  places  have  the  greateft  longitude  which  lie  under  the 
meridian,  oppolite  to  that  where  longitude  begins. 

VII.  The  longitude  of  any  place  cannot  be  greater  than  180  degrees, 
eaflward  or  weftward  ;  becaufe  that  brings  you  to  the  meridian  oppo- 
fite  to  that  where  longitude  began  to  be  counted  from. 

VIII. 
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VIII.  No  two  places  can  be  diftant  from  one  another  above  180 
degrees  ;  becaufe  180  degrees  is  half  the  circumference  of  a  great  cir- 
cle on  the  globe. 

IX.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  enjoy  the  fun's  light  an  equal 
length  of  time,  and  have  him  equally  abf'ent  from  them* 

X.  Under  the  equinoclial,  the  days  and  nights  are  always  equal  to 
twelve  hours  ;  but  not  exaftly  fo  in  any  other  place. 

XI.  In  all  places  between  the  equator  and  the  poles,  the  days  and 
nights  are  never  equal  but  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  in  March  and 
September. 

XII.  The  difference  between  the  lengths  of  the  days  and  nights  in 
any  place  on  either  fide  the  equator,  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  lati- 
tude of  that  place  is  greater. 

XIII.  In  places exattly  under  the  polar  circles,  thefijri  appears,  when 
at  the  fvanm.tr  tropic,  one  whole  day  without  fetting  ;  anddifappears  one 
whole  day  when  in  the  muter  tropic  :  At  other  times  it  daily  riles  and 
fets  as  elfcwhere. 

XIV.  In  all  places  of  the  frigid  zones,  the  fun  appears  every  year 
without  fetting  for  a  certain  number  of  days  ;  and  difappears  for  a- 
bout  the  fame  ipace  of  time.  And  the  nearer  to,  or  further  from  the  pole, 
thofe  plaees  are,  the  longer  or  fhorter  is  his  appearance  in,  or  abfencc 
from  them. 

XV.  To  all  places  under  the  fame  femicircle  of  the  meridian,  whether 
on  the  north  or  louth  fide  of  the  equator,  it  is  noon  or  nMnight,  or  any 
©ther  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  at  the  fame  time  percifely. 

XVI.  Places  lying  eaftward  of  anv  other  place,  have  their  mornings 
neon,  and  evening  hours  earlier  than  at  that  place,  by  one  hour  for  every 
15  degrees  it  lies  eaftward  of  it. 

XVII.  Places  lying  weftward  of  any  other  place  have  their  morning, 
noon,  and  evening  hours  later  than  at  that  place,  by  one  hour  for  every 
15  degrees  it  lies  weftward  of  it. 

XVIII.  A  perfon  in  going  eaflzoard quite  rouhd  the  globe,  will  have 
gained  one  day  in  his  reckoning  of  time,  above  the  account  kept  at  the 
place  he  departed  from  :  But  had  his  circuit  been  made  zveflward,  he 
would  have  been  one  day  behind  the  account  kept  at  that  place. 

XIX.  Two  perfons  fetting  out  at  the  fame  time  from  a  place  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  one  going  eajlward  the  other  zoefiward, 
will,  on  their  return,  differ  in  their  account  of  time  by  two  entire  days, 

XX.  To  all  places  within  the  torrid  zone,  the  fun  is  vertical,  i.  e. 
comes  over  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants,  twice  a  year.  To  thofe  under 
the  tropics,  once  :  But  it  is  never  vertical  to  thofe  in  the  ternperdte  or 

Jrigid  zones, 

XXI.  People  who  live  to  the  north  of  the  torrid  zone,  fee  the  fun 
ducfouth  at  noon  ;  and  thofe  who  live  to  thefouth  of  the  torrid  zone, 
fee  the  fun  due  north  at  noon. 

XXII.  Thofe  who  fee  the  fun  to  the  northward  have  their  fhadowS 
~projzdLedfoitthzoard;  but  when  they  fee  the  fun  to  the  fouthward,  their 
fhadows  are  projected  northwards 

XXIII*  The  nearer  the  fun  is  to  the  zenith  of  any  perfon,  the  fhort- 
er is  the  fhadow  at  noon  ;  but  the  further  from  the  zenith  at  noon,  the 
longer  is  the  fhadow  :  The  fhadow  is  always  oppofiteto  the  fun  ;  and 
thofe  who  have  the  fun  in  their  zenith?  i,;  e.  directly  over  their  heads, 
have  no  [length  of]  fhadow  at  all. 

»  XXIV, 
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XXIV.  In  all  places  fituated  in  a  parallel fphere,  i.  e.  at  or  very  near 
the  holes,  the  fun's  daily  motion  runs  always  parallel,  or  nearly  fo,  to  the 
refpective  horizon  of  luch  place. 

XXV.  In  all  places  fituated  in  a  right  jphere,  i.  e,  at  or  near  the  e- 
quator,  the  fun's  daily  motion  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly  fo,  to  the  ho-, 
rizon  of  inch  places. 

XXVI.  In  all  places  fituated  in  an  oblique  fphere,  i.  e.  lying  between 
the  equator  and  the  poles,  the  circle  of  the  fun's  daily  motion  is  always 
oblique  unto,  or  cuts  the  horizon  of  fuch  place  at  unequal  angles. 

XXV II.  On  the  days  of  the  equinoxes  only,  that  is,  about  the  20th 
of  March,  and  23d  of  September,  the  fun  riles  exactly  in  the  eajl  point 
of  the  horizon,  and  fetsin  the  wcfl  point,  to  every  place  upon  earth. 

XXVIII.  To  places  in  north  latitude,  the  fun  rifes  to  the  northward- 
of  the  eajl,  and  lets  to  the  northward  of  the  uiejl,  from  the  vernal  to  the 
autumnal  equinox  ;  and  rifes  to  the  fouthward  of  the  eajl,  and  fets  to  the 
fouihward  of  wejl,    from  the  time  of   the  autumnal  equinox    to   that   of 

the  vernal. 

Lajlly.  In  all  places  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  morning  and  evening 
twilight  isleaft ;  in  the  two  frigid  zones  it  is  greateft ;  and  in  the  tem- 
perate zones  the  twilight  is  a  medium  between  the  other  two. 

Of  MAPS  and  their  USE. 

A  MAP  is  the  reprefentation  of  fome  part  of  the  earth's  furface  de- 
lineated on  a  plane  according  to  the  laws  of  projection  ;  for  as  the 
earth  is  of  a  globular  form,  no  part  of  its  fpherical  furface  can  be  ac- 
curately exhibited  on  a  plane. 

Maps  are  either  general  or  particular  :  General  maps  are  fuch  as 
-give  vis  a  view  of  an  entire  hemifphere,  or  half  of  the  globe,  and  are 
projected  upon  the  plane  of  forne  great  circle,  which  terminates  the 
projected  hemifphere,  and  divides  it  from  the  other  half  of  the  globe, 
as  the  meridian,  equator,  or  the  horizon  of  fome  place  ;  and  from  this 
circle  the  projection  is  faid  to  be  meridional,  equatorial,  or  hori- 
zontal. 

Particular  maps  are  fuch  as  exhibit  a  part  lefs  than  a  hemifphere  ; 
fuch  as  maps  of  Europe,  Aha,  Africa,  North  America,  and  South 
America  ;  or  of  particular  kingdoms,  provinces,  countries,  or  leffer  dif- 
trifts. 

There  are  two  methods  of  projecting  the  circles  in  general  maps? 
viz.  ftereographic,  and  orthographic.  In  order  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  conftruction  of  maps,  we  may  imagine  the  globe  on  which 
the  circles  are  delineated,  to  be  of  thin  glai's,  and  that  half  of  it  is  view- 
ed at  the  fame  time.  In  taking  this  view,  the  eye  may  be  conceived 
to  be  placed  at  different  diftancesfrom  the  hemifphere  to  be  projected,, 
If  the  eye  he  conceived  to  be  placed  in  fome  point  of  the  furface  of~ 
the  fphere  to  view  the  concave  of  the  oppohte  hemifphere,  it  is  called 
the  ftereographic  projection  :  If  the  eye  be  fuppofed  to  be  placed  at 
an  infinite  diftance,  it  is  called  the  orthographic  projection. 

In  the  ftereographic  projection  the  parts  about  the  middle  are  con- 
tracted, being  much  lefs  than  thofe  nearer  the  circumference. 

All  the  maps  in  this  treatife,  and  indeed  thofe  in  almoft  all  others, 
are  laid  down  according  to  the  laws  of  ftereographic  projection. 

Maps  differ  from  the  globe  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  picture  does 
from  a  ftatue.  The  globe  truly  reprefents  the  earth,  but  a  map  no 
more  than  a  plane  furface  can  reprefent  one  that  is  fpherical.     But 

although 
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although  the  earth  can  never  be  exhibited  exactly  by  one  map,  yet  by 
means  of  feveral  of  them,  each  containing  about  tenor  twenty  degrees 
of  latitude,  the  reprefentation  will  not  fall  very  much  fhort  of  the 
globe  for  exattnefs  ;  becaufe  fuch  maps,  if  joined  together,  would 
form  a  fpherical  convex  nearly  as  round  as  the  globe  itielf. 

Cardinal  Points.']  The  north  is  confidered  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
map  ;  the  fouth  is  at  the  bottom,  oppofite  to  the  north  ;  the1  eaft  is  on 
the  right  hand,  the  face  being  turned  to  the  north  ;  and  the  weft  on 
the  left  hand,  oppofite  to  the  eaft.  From  the  top  to  the  bottom  are 
drawn  meridians,  or  lines  of  longitude  ;  and  from  lide  to  fide,  parallels 
of  latitude.  The  outermoft  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  are  maikcd 
with  degrees  of  latitude  or  longitude,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  icale 
of  miles,,  which  is  commonly  placed  in  thecornerof  themap,thc  htuation 
difiances,  &c.  of  places  may  be  found,  as  on  the  artificial  globe.  Thus 
to  find  the  diftance  of  two  places,  fuppofe  Philadelphia  and  Bolton, 
by  the  map,  we  have  only  to  meafure  the  Ipace  between  them  with 
thecompaffes,  ora  bit  of  thread,  and  toapply  this  diftanceto  thefcale  of 
miles,  which  fhews  that  Bolton  is  286  miles  diftant  from  Philadelphia. 
If  the  places  lie  direclly  north  or  fouth,  eafi  or  weft,  from  one  another9 
we  have  only  to  obferve  the  degrees  on  the  meridians  and  parallels, 
and  by  turning  thele  into  miles,  we  obtain  the  diftance  without  mea- 
furing.  Rivers  are  delcribcd  in  maps  by  blank  lines,  and  are  wider  ■ 
towards  the  mouth  than  towards  the  head  or  fpring.  Mountains  are 
fketched  on  maps  as  on  a  pitture.  Forefts  and  woods  are  reprefent- 
ed  by  a  kind  of  fhrub  ;  bogs  and  moraffes,  by  (hades;  fands  and 
fhallows  are  defcribed  by  frhail  dots  ;  and  roads  ufually  by  double 
lines.  Near  harbours,  the  depth  o£  the  water  is  exprefied  by  figures 
reprefenting  fathoms. 

When  any  parts  of  the  heaven,  or  earth,  are  faid  to  be  ori  the  right 
or  left,  we  are  to  understand  the  expreffion  differently  acording  to  the 
profeffion  of  the  perfon  who  makes  ufe  of  it ;  becaufe,  according  to  that, 
his  face  is  fuppofed  to  be  turned  towards  a  certain  quarter.  A  geographer 
isfuppofed  to  ftand  with  his  face  to  the  north,  becaufe  the  northern  part 
of  the  world  is  beft  known*  An  aftronorner  looks  towards  the  fouth, 
to  obferve  the  celeftial  bodies  as  they  come  to  the  meridian.  The 
ancient  augers  in  oblerving  the  flight  of  birds,  looked  towards  the 
eaft ;  whiift  the  poets  look  weft,  towards  the  Fortunate  ijlcs.  In  books 
of  geography,  therefore,  by  the  right  hand  we  mult  underftand  the 
eaft  ;  in  thofe  of  aftronomy,  the  welt  :  in  fuch  as  relate  to  augury,  the 
fouth  ;  and  in  the  writings  of  poets,  the  north. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  concerning  HEAT  and 

COLD*. 

THAT  the  prefence  of  the  fun  is  the  principal  fource  of  heat,  as 
well  as  of  light,  and  its  abfence  of  cold,  is  too  obvious  ever  to  have 
been  doubted. 

The  next  fource  of  heat  is  the  condenfation  of  vapour.  It  is  well 
known  that  vapour  contains  a  quantity  of  therhatter  of  heat  which  pro- 
duces no  other  effeft  but  that  of  making  it  affume  an  aerial  expand- 
ed ftate,  untd  the  vapour  is  condenfed  into  a  liquid;  but  during  this 
eondenfation  a  quantity  of  fenfible  heat  is  fet  loofe,  which  warms  the 
fufrounding  atmofphere.     This  condenfation  is  frequently  caufed  by 

the 

*  E:<^ra<fter!  from  KirwanN  inj'-piiu:,  work,  intitbd  "  An  e^irrmeof  the  terf>peram?e 
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the  attra£tion  of  an  electrical  cloud,  and  hence  the  fultrinefs  we  fre- 
quently experience  before  rain. 

As  the  earth  is  the  chief  fource  of  heat,  in  the  atmofpherc  that  fur- 
rounds  it,  diftance  from  the  earth  is  the  fource  of  cold  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  greateft  cold  mult  prevail  in  the  higheft  regions  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  fo  much  the  greater,  as  clear  unclouded  air  feems  to 
receive  no  heat  whatfoever  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  whether  direct  or 
reflected.  Thus  if  the  focus  of  the  molt  powerful  burning  glafs  be 
directed  on  mere  air,  it  does  not  produce  the  fmalleft  degree  of  heat  ; 
and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  air  being  tranlparcnt,  affords  a  free  paff- 
age  to  the  rays  of  light,  which  aft  as  fire  only  when  confined  within 
the  minuteft  interfaces  of  bodies;  as  it  is  then,  and  then  only,  that 
they  contract  the  attractive  power  of  the  particles  of  matter  ;  in  which 
action  and  re-aftion  heat  eonfifts. 

Hence  the  higheft  mountains,  even  under  the  equator,  are,  during 
the  whole  year,  covered  with  fnow.  Mr.  Bouguer  found  the  cold  of 
Pinchmca,  one  of  the  Cordeliers,  immediately  under  the  line,  to  ex- 
tend from  7  to  g  degrees  under  the  freezing  point,  every  morning  be- 
fore funrife  ;  and  hence  at  a  certain  height,  which  varies  in  aknoft 
every  latitude,  it  conftantly  freezes  at  night,  in  every  feafen,  though 
in  the  warm  climates  it  thaws  to  fome  degree  the  next  day  :  This 
height  he  calls  the  lower  term  of  congelation  :  Between  the  tropics  he 
places  it  at  the  height  of  15577  feet. 

At  (till  greater  heights  it  never  freezes,  riot  becaufe  the  cold  decreas- 
es, but  becaufe  vapours  do  not  afcend  fo  high  ;  this  height  Mr.  Bou- 
guer calls  the  upper  term  of  congelation,  and  under  the  equator  he  fixes 
it  at  the  height  of  28000  feet,  at  molt.  Under  the  equator,  there  be- 
ing very  little  variety  in  the  weather,  the  height  of  both  terms  is  near- 
ly conftant  ;  under  other  latitudes  this  height  is  variable,  both  in  fum- 
mer  and  winter,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  which  prevails  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth. 

The  next  general  fource  of  cold  is,  evaporation  ;  for  the  attraction  of 
the  particles  of  liquids  decreafes  as  their  points  of  contact  diminifh. 
and  thereby  their  capacity  for  receiving  the  matter  of  heat  (which  is 
the  fame  as  that  of  light)  increafes;  by  this  inereafed  capacity,  the 
matter  of  heat  or  fire  contained  in  the  neighbouring  bodies,  which, 
like  all  other  fluids,  flows  where  it  finds  lealt  rehftance,  is  determined 
to  flow  towards  the  vapour;  and  coniequently  thofe  bodies  are  cooled, 
though  the  vapour  is  not  heated  ;  becaufe  the  re-action  of  its  particles 
is  barely  equal  to  that  which  it  had  before  its  capacity  was  inereafed*. 

With  refpect  to  evaporation,  we  may  remark,  1ft.  That  in  out 
climates,  it  is  about  four  times  as  great  from  the  vernal  to  the  autum- 
nal equinox,  as  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal. 

2dly.  The  degree  of  cold  produced  by  evaporation,  is  much  greater 
when  the  air  is  warmer  than  the  evaporating  furface,  than  that  which 
is  produced  when  the  evaporating  furface  is  the  warmer  of  the  two. 
Hence,  warm  winds,  as  the  Sirocco,  Harmatan,  &c.  are  more  deiicca- 
tive  than  cold  winds. 

3dly.  That  it  is  greatly  inereafed  by  a  current  of  air  or  wind  flotv- 
ihg  over  the  evaporating  furface,  not  only  becaufe  the  evaporating 
furface  is  thereby  inereafed,  but  alfo  becaufe  unfaturated  air  is  con- 
ftantly brought  into  Contact:  with  it.  Hence  it  has  been  remaiked 
that  calm  days  are  the  hotteft.  4th ly. 

•  Hea"  is  obferveo  to  dimiaift  in  afcending  into  the  ^tmofu'nere,  oear'y  in  an  arithiSKt- 
itrilprogtefiio.% 
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4thly.  That  tracts  of  land  covered  with  trees  or  vegetables,  emit 
more  vapour  than  the  fame  ipace  covered  with  water,  as  Dr.  Hales 
has  obferved.  Mr.  Williams  found  this  quantity  to  amount  to  one 
third  more. 

Laltly,  We  may  obferve,  that  the  heat  and  cold  of  different  coun- 
tries are  tranfmltted  from  one  to  the  other  by  the  medium  of  winds. 
How  the  air  of  a  cold  country  is  determined  to  flow  towards  a  warm- 
er, is  eafily  underftood  ;  but  by  what  means  warm  air  is  determined 
to  flow  towards  cold  countries,  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  explain.  I  fhall 
here  mention  two  caufes  that  occur  to  me,  wifhing  for  a  fuller  explana- 
tion from  others. 

1  ft.  If  from  any  tract  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  two 
currents  of  air  flow  in  oppofite  directions,  as  fome  times  happens,  the 
inferior  air  being  lefs  comprefled,  will  become  fpecifically  lighter  ; 
and  currents  of  air  in  oppofite  directions  to  the  upper  currents  will 
take  place. 

2dly.  I  conceive  that  when  eaflerly  and  wefterly  winds  meet  with 
unequal  force,  one  of  them  may  be  reflected  northwards. 

From  what  has  been  already  laid,  it  follows,  that  fome  lituations  are 
better  fitted  to  receive  or  communicate  heat  than  other  fituations  ; 
thus  high  and  mountainous  fituations  being  nearer  to  the  founre  of  cold, 
muft  be  colder  than  lower  fituations  ;  and  countries  covered  with 
woods,  as  they  prevent  the  accefs  of  the  fun's  rays  to  the  earth,  or  to 
the  heaps  of  fnow  which  they  may  conceal,  and  prefent  more  numer- 
ous evaporating  furfaces,  muft  be  colder  than  open  countries,  though 
fituated  in  the  fame  latitude  ;  and  fmce  all  tracts  of  land  prefent  infi- 
nite varieties  of  fituation,  uniform  refults  cannot  here  be  expected. 

With  refpect  to  the  annual  temperature,  we  may  remark,  1  It.  That 
within  10  degrees  of  the  poles  the  temperatures  differ  very  little  ; 
neither  do  they  differ     much   within    10    degrees  of   the  equator. 

2d.  The  temperatures  of  different  years  differ  very  little  near  the 
equator,  but  they  differ  more  and  more,  as  the  latitudes  approach  the 
poles. 

3d.  It  fcarce  ever  freezes  in  latitudes  under  350,  unlefs  in  very  ele- 
vated fituations,  and  it  fcarce  ever  hails  in  latitudes  higher  than  6o°. 

4th.  Between  latitudes  35 °  and  60°,  in  places  adjacent  to  the  fea7 
it  generally  thaws  when  the  fun's  altitude  is  400.  and  and  feldom  be. 
gins  to  freeze,  until  the  fun's  meridian  altitude  is  below  40°. 

Hence  we  may  obferve,  that  the  month  of  January  is  the  coldefl  in 
every  latitude. 

2d.  That  July  is  the  warmeft  month  in  all  latitudes  above  480  ;  but 
in  lower  latitudes,  Auguft  is  generally  the  warmelt. 

3d.  That  December  and  January,  and  alio  June  and  July,  differ  but 
little.  In  latitudes  above  300,  the  months  of  Auguft,  bepternber,  Oc*  . 
lober  and  November,  differ  more  from  each  other,  than  thole  of  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April  and  May.  In  latitudes  under  30'*,  the  difference 
is  not  fo  great.  The  temperature  of  April  aproaches  more,  every 
where,  to  the  annual  temperature,  than  that  of  any  other  month; 
whence  we  may  infer,  that  the  effects  of  natural  caufes,  that  opei\i  » 
gradually  over  a  large  extent,  do  not  arrive  at  their  maximum,  until  the 
activity  of  the  cauies  begins  to  diminifh  ;  this  appears  alfo  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  moon  on  feas,  which  produces  tides  ;  but  after  the!" 
effects  have  ar.rived  at  their  maximum,  the  decrements  are  more  rapid 
D  3  than 
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than  the  increments  originally  were,  during  the  progrefs  to  that  max* 
imum. 

4th.  That  the  differences,  between  the  hotteft  and  eoldeft  months, 
within  200  of  the  equator,  are  inconfiderable,  except  in  fome 
peculiar  lit uat ions  ;  but  that  they  incteafe  in  proportion  as  we  recede 
from  the  equator. 

5th.  That  in  the  higheft  latitudes,  we  often  meet  with  a  heat  of  75 
or  80  degrees  ;  and  particularly  in  latitudes  50,  and  6o,  the  heat  of  Ju- 
ly is  frequently  greater,  than  in  latitude  510. 

6th.  That  every  habitable  latitude  enjoys  a  heat  cf  60  degrees  at  leaft, 
for  two  months  ;  which  heat  ieems  necellary,  for  the  growth  and  ma- 
turity of  corn.  The  quicknefs  of  vegetation  in  the  higher  latitudes, 
proceeds  from  the  duration  of  the  fun  over  the  horizon.  Rain  is  lit- 
tle wanted,  as  the  earth  is  fufficiently  moifteued  by  the  liquefaction 
of  the  (now,  that  covers  it  during  the  winter  :  in  all  this  we  cannot 
fufficiently  admire  the  wife  difpofitron  of  providence. 

7th.  It  is  owing  to  the  fame  provident  hand,  that  the  globe  of  the 
earth  is  interfered  with  leas  and  mountains,  in  a  manner,  that  on  its 
fir  ft  appearance,  feeras  altogether  irregular  and  fortuitous  ;  prefenting 
to  the  eye  of  ignorance,  the  view  of  an  immenfe  ruin  ;  but  when  the 
effects  of  thele  feeming  irregularities,  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  are 
carefully  infpecled,  they  are  found  moft  beneficial  and  even  necellary 
to  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants  ;  for,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  trade  and  commerce,  which  could  not  exift  without  thefe  leas  ; 
it  is  by  their  vicinity,  that  the  cold  of  the  higher  latitudes  is  moderat- 
ed, and  the  heat  of  the  lower,  it  is  by  want  of  feas  that  the  interior 
parts  of  Afia,  as  Siberia  and  Great  Tartary,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Africa, 
are  rendered  almoft  uninhabitable  ;  a  circumftance  which  furnifhes 
a  ftro'ig  prejudice  aganft  the  opinion  of  thole,  who  think  thefe  coun- 
tries were  the  original  habitations  of  man.  In  the  fame  manner,  moun- 
tains are  necelfary  ;  not  only  as  the  refervoirs  of  rivers,  but  as  a  defence 
againft  the  violence  of  heat,  in  the  warm  latitudes  :  without  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  Apennine,  the  mountains  of  Dauphine  and  Auvergne,  &c. 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  would  be  deprived  of  the  mild  temperature 
they  at  prefent  enjoy.  Without  the  Balgate  hills,  or  Indian  Appen- 
nine,  India  would  have  been  a  defert.  Hence  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo, 
Sumatra,  and  moft  other  intertropical  iflands,  are  furnifhed  with 
mountains,  from  which  the  breezes  proceed  that  refrefn  them. 


A  vie;v  of  the  annual  temp  e  raturk  of  different  places,  according 
to  the  order  of  their  latitudes. 
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Leydeh  -  -     , 
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THEORY    of  the  WINDS. 

AIR  is  a  fine  invihble  fluid,  furrounding  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and 
extending  to  fome  miles  above  its  furface :  and  that  collection  of  it, 
together  with  the  bodies  it  contains,  circumicribing  the  earth,  is  called 
the  atmofphere. 

Few  natural  bodies  have  been  the  fubjeft  of  more  experiments  than 
the  air ;  and  from  thefe  it  appears,  that  it  is  both  heavy  anc^  elaflic.  By 
its  gravity  it  is  capable  of  fupporting  all  lighter  bodies,  as  fmoke,  va- 
pours, fumes,  odours,  &c.  And  by  its  elafticity.a  fmall  volume  of  air 
is  capable  of  expanding  itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fill  a  very  large 
fpace,  and  alio  of  being  compreffed  into  a  much  fmaller  compafs. — . 
Cold  has  the  property  of  comprefilng  air,  and  heat  of  expanding  it. 
But  as  foon  as  the  expanhon  or  comprcfuon  is  taken  away,  it  will 
return  to  its  natural  fUtc  Hence  if  an  alteration  be  made  in  any  pare 
of  the  atmofphere,  either  by  heat  or  cold,  the  neighbouring  parts  will 
be  put  into  commotion,  by  the  effort  which  the  air  always  makes  to 
recover  its  former  ftate.  Wind  is  nothing  more  than  a  itream  or  cur- 
rent of  air  capable  of  very  different  degrees  of  velocity,  and  generally 
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blowing  from  one  point  of  the  horizon  to  its  oppofite  part.  The  hor- 
izon, like  all  other  great  circles  of  the  Iphere,  is  divided  into  360  de- 
«rees  :  but  as  thefe  divifions  are  too  mimtte  for  common  ufe,  it  is  alfo 
divided  into  thirty  two  equal  parts,  called  rhumbs,  or  points  of  the  com- 
pafs. 

Winds  are  either  conftant  or  variable,  general  or  particular.  Con- 
ftant winds  are  fuch  as  always  blow  the  iame  way,  at  leaft  for  a  con- 
fiderable  length  of  time.  Variable  winds,  are  fuch  as  frequently 
fhift,  or  change  from  one  point  of  the  compafs  to  another.  A  gener- 
al wind,  is  that  which  blows  the  lame  way  over  a  large  tract  of  the 
earth  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  A  particular  wind  is  that  which 
blows  in  any  particular  place,  fometimes  one  way  and  fometimes  an- 
other. 

The  trade  wind  is  a  current  of  air  blowing  continually  from  the  eaft, 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ocean,  between  thirty  degrees  north  and 
thirty  degrees  fouth  latitude. 

The  caufe  of  this  conftant  wind  is  the  aftion  of  the  fun  in  his  ap- 
parent motion  from  eafl  to  weft.  For  the  air  immediately  under  the 
tun  being  more  heated,  and  consequently  more  expanded  in  that  part 
than  in  any  other,  the  air  to  the  eaftward  is  conflantly  milling  tc£ 
wards  the  weft,  in  order  to  reftore  the  equilibrium,  or  natural  ftate 
of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  by  that  means  occafionsa  continual  current  of 
air  from  the  eaftward  within  t'hofe  limits. 

But  the  the  trade  winds  near  the  northern  boundary,  blow  between 
the  north  and  eaft  ;  and  near  the  fouthern,  between  the  fouth  and  eaft. 
For  as  the  air  is  expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  near  the  equator, 
therefore  the  air  from  the  northward  and  fouthward  will  both  flow 
towards  the  equator,  to  reftore  the  equilibrium.  But  thefe  motions 
from  the  north  and  fouth  being  compounded  with  the  foregoing eafbsrly 
motion,  will  produce  the  motions  obferved  near  the  above  limits,  be- 
tween the  north  and  eaft.  and  between  the  fouth  and  weft. 

It  muit  however  be  obferved,  that  thefe  general  currents  of  the  wind 
aredifturbedon  the  continents  and  near  thecoaft.  Sometimes  the  nature 
of  the  foilincreafes  ovleffens  the  heat  in  the  atmofphere  ;  and  fometimes 
chainsdf  mountains  form  a  kind  of  eddy  near  their  weftern  fides  ;  hence 
the  motions  of  the  winds  may  be  different  and  even  contrary  to  the 
general  motions  above  obferved. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  another  fpecies  of  trade-winds, 
called  monfoons,  prevail.  Thefe  blow  fix  months  one  way,  and  fix 
months  the  contrary  way. 

Thefe  phenomena  flow  from  the  fame  caufe.  For  the  air  that  is 
cool  and  dehle,  muft  force  the  rarefied  air  in  a  continual  ftream  up- 
wards, where  it  muft  fpread  itlelf  to  preferve  an  equilibrium  ;  conse- 
quently the  upper  courfe  or  current  of  the  air  will  be  contrary  to  the 
under  current  ;  for  the  under  current  muft  move  from  thofe  parts 
where  the  greateft  heat  is  ;  and  i'o  by  a  kind  of  circulation,  the  north- 
eaft  trade-wind  below,  will  be  attended  with  a  fouth-weft  wind  above  ; 
and  a  fouth-eaft  below  with  a  north-weft  above.  Experience  has 
fufficiently  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  prcpoiition  ;  the  feamen  al- 
ways finding  that  as  foon  as  they  leave  the  trade  winds,  they  immedi- 
ately find  a  wind  blowing  in  an  oppofite  direction. 

Between  the  fourth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
the  longitudes  of  Cape  Verd  and  the  eafternrooft  of  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Iflands,  is  3  tract  of  fea  which  feems  to  be  condemned  to  perpet- 
ual 
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ual  calms,  attended  with  dreadful  thunder  and  lightnings,  and  fucli 
frequent  rains,  that  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Rains.  This  phe- 
nomenon feems  to  be  caufed  by  the  great  rarefaction  of  the  air  on  the 
neighbouring  coaft,  which  caufing  a  perpetual  current  of  air  to  fet  in 
from  the  weftward,  and  this  current  meeting  here  with  the  general 
trade  wind,  the  two  currents  balance  each  other,  and  caufe  a  peneral 
calm  ;  while  the  vapours  carried  thither  by  each  wind  meeting  and 
condenhng,  occafion  thefe  frequent  deluges  of  rain. 

T  H  E  O  R  Y  of    the    T  I  D  E  S. 

BY  the  word  tide  is  underftood  that  motion  of  the  water  in  the 
feasand  rivers  by  which  they  regularly  rife  and  fall.  The  phenomena 
of  the  tides  occafioned  a  variety  of  opinions  among  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers  ;  but  the  true  caufe  continued  unknown  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  laft  century,  when  it  was  difcovered  by  the  illuftrious  Sir  liaac 
Newton,  who  deduced  it  from  the  following  observations. 

One  of  the  inherent  properties  of  matter  is  gravitation  or  attract- 
ion. It  is  owing  to  this  property,  that  heavy  bodies  thrown  up  into 
the  air  fall  down  to  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  perpendicular  direct- 
ions. And  as  all  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  fphere  to  its  cir- 
cumference are  perpendicular  to  its  furface,  therefore  all  heavy  bodies 
fall  in  lines  tending  to  the  centre.  This  property  of  gravitation  or 
attraction  is  found  to  be  univerfally  diffufed  through  this  iolar  fvflem, 
and  probably  through  the  whole  univerfe.  The  heavenly  bodies  are 
governed  by  this  great  law  of  nature.  The  earth  and  moon  gravitate 
towards,  or  are  attracted  by  the  fun.  Experience  has  alfo  demon- 
strated, that  the  force  of  attraction  exerted  by  thefe  bodies  on  one  a- 
nother,  is  lefs  and  lefs,  as  they  are  farther  removed  aiunder  in  propor- 
tion   to    the   fquares  of  thofe   diftances. 

From  thefe  general  principles  if  follows,  that  the  gravitation  of  bodies 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  will  be  lefs  on  thofe  parts  of  its  fur- 
face that  are  oppofite  to  the  fun  and  moon  than  in  the  others  :  and  this 
defect  of  gravitation  in  particular  parts,  is  the  true  caufe  of  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  tide.  For  it  is  evident,  that  if  no  fuch  forces 
were  exerted  by  the  fun  and  moon,  the  oceans,  being  equally  attracted 
towards  the  earth's  centre  on  all  fides  by  the  force  of  gravity,  would 
continue  in  a  flate  of  perfect  Itagnation.  But  as  thefe  force.s  are  real- 
ly exerted,  the  waters  in  the  oceans  muff  rife  higher  in  thofe  places 
where  the  fun  and  moon  diminifh  their  gravity  ;  or  where  the  attract- 
ion of  the  fun  and  moon  is  greateft. 

This  being  an  undeniable  faft,  it  follows,  that  as  the  force  of  gravi- 
ty muft  be  diminifhed  molt;  in  thofe  places  of  the  earth  to  which  the 
moon  is  neareft,  viz.  in  the  zenith  ;  therefore  the  waters  in  fuch. 
places  will  rife  higher,  and  confequently  it  will  be  full  lea  or  flood  in 
fuch  places. 

From  the  fame  principles  it  follows,  that  the  parts  of  the  earth  di- 
rectly under  the  moon  in  the  zenith,  nnd  thofe  in  the  nadir,  or  thofe 
diametrically  oppofite,  will  have  the  flood  or  high  water  at  the  lame 
time. 

But  as  the  waters  in  the  zenith  and  nadir  rife  at  the  fame  time, 
therefore  the  waters  in  their  neighbourhood  will  prefs  towards  thefe 
places  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  ;  and,  to  fupply  the  places  of  thefe, 
©tlicrs  will  move  the  fame  way,  and  fa  on,  to  places  ninety  degrees  ci i  ft- 
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ant  from  the  faid  zenith  and  nadir  ;  confequently  in  thofe  places 
where  the  moon  appears  in  the  horizon,  the  waters  will  have  more 
liberty  to  defcend  towards  the  centre  ;  and  therefore  in  thofe  places, 
the  waters  will  he  lowed. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  follows,  that  if  the  furface  of  the  earth 
was  entirely  covered  with  water,  the  ocean  mult  have  a  prolate  fphe- 
roidical  figure,  the  longer  diameter  pairing  through  the  place  where 
themoonis  vertical,  and  the  fhorterwhere  fhe  appears  in  the  horizon. 
And  as  the  moon  apparently  fhifts  her  place  from  eaft  to  weft  in 
moving  round  the  earth  everyday,  the  longer  diameter  of  the  fpheroid 
following  her  motion,  there  mult  be  two  floods  and  two  ebbs  in  the 
length  of  a  lunar  dax,  or  about  twenty-fcur  hours,  fifty  minutes. 

Hence  we  iee  the  reafo'n  why  the  time  Of  high-water  is  at,uut  fifty 
minutes  later  every  day.  That  is,  if  it  be  high-water  at  eleven  to 
day,  it  will  not  be  high-water  till  near  fifty  minutes  after  eleven  to- 
morrow. 

The  tides  are  higher  than  ordinary  twice  every  month,  viz.  about 
the  time  of  the  new  and  full  moon  ;  and  thefe  are  called  fpring  tides. 
Becaufe  at  thefe  times  both  the  fun  and  moon  concur,  or  draw  in 
the  fame  right  line;  and  confequently  the  tides  muft  be  more  elevated. 
When  the  two  luminaries  are  in  conjunction,  or  when  the  fun  and 
moon  are  on  the  fame  tide  of  the  earth,  they  both  confpire  to  raife 
the  wa'er  in  the  zenith,  and  confequently  in  the  nadir  :  and  when 
the  fun  and  moon  are  in  oppofition,  that  is,  when  the  earth  is  be- 
tween them,  while  one  makes  high-water  in  the  zenith  and  nadir, 
the  other  does  the  fame  in  the  nadir  and  zenith. 

The  tides  are  lefs  than  ordinary  twice  every  month  ;  that  is,  about 
the  times  of  the  firit  and  laft  auarters  of  the  moon  ;  and  thele  are  call- 
ed neap-tides. 

For  in  the  quarters  of  the  moon,  the  fun  raifes  the  water  where  the 
moon  deprelfes  it  ;  and  depreffes  it  where  the  moon  raifes  the  water  j 
the  tides  are  made  therefore  by  the  difference  of  their  actions. 

It  is  however  neceffary  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fpring- tides  hap- 
pen not  precifelv  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  but  a  day  or  two  after, 
v.- hen  the  attractions  of  the  fun  and  moon  have  afted  in  the  fame  di- 
rection for  a  considerable  time.  In  the  fame  manner  the  neap-tides 
happen  a  day  or  two  after  the  quarters,  when  the  force  of  the  moon's 
attra£tion  has  been  leffened  by  that  of  the  fun's  for  feveral  days  to- 
gether. 

The  fpring  tides  are  greater  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  than 
at  other  times  of  the  year  ;  and  the  neap-tides  are  then   lefs. 

Becaufe  the  longer  diameter  of  the  fpheroid,  or  the  two  oppofite 
floods,  will  at  that  time  be  in  the  earth's  equator  ;  and  confequently 
will  defcribe  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  by  whofe  diui  nal  rotation 
thofe  floods  will  move  fwifter,  describing  a  great  circle  in  the  fame 
time  they  ufed  to  defcribe  a  letter  circle  parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
confequently  the  waters  being  impelled  more  forcibly  againft  the 
fhores.  they  rile  higher. 

Such  would  be  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  if  the  whole  furfjee  of 
the  earth  was  entirely  covered  with  water  ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  cafe, 
there  being  belides  the  continents,  a  multitude  of  iflands,  lying  in  the 
way  of  the  tide,  which  interrupt  its  courfe  ;  therefore  in  many  places 
near  the  fhores,  a  great  variety  of  other  appearances  befides  thofe  ?.\~ 
ready  enumerated  arife.     Thefe  require  particular  folutions,  in  which 
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the  fliores,  {freights,  fhoals,  rocks,  and  other  objefts  mud  be  confider- 
ed  •  a  difquiiition  which  requires  much  more  room  than  can  be  lpafr- 
ed  in  this  mtrodufction.  What  has  been  laid  will  however  be  iuffi- 
cient  to    explain  the   theory  of   the  tides,    and   enable  the  reader  to 


urlue  the   enquiry  and  folvc  the  difficulties  that  may  aril'e  with  re- 
Tard  to  any  particular  place. 

LENGTH  of  MILES  in  different  COUNTRIES. 

THERE  is  fcarcely  a  greater  variety  in  any  thing  than  in  this  Tort 
of  meafure  ;  not  only  thofe  of  feparate  countries  diner,  as  the  French 
from  the  Englifh,  but  thofe  of  the  fame  country  vary,  in  the  different 
provinces,  and  all  commonly  from  the  ftandard.  Thus  the  common 
Englifh  mile  differs  from  the  ftatute  mile,  and  the  French  have  three 
forts  of  leagues. 

We  fhall  nere  give  the  miles  of  feveral  countries,  compared  with 
the  Englifh  by  Dr.  Hally. 

The  Englifh  ftatute  mile  confi fts of 5280 feet,  i;6oyards,  or  8  furlongs, 

Eleven  miles  Irifh,  are  equal  to  fourteeen  Englifh. 

The  Ruffian  vorft  is  little  more  than  £  Englifh. 

The  Turkifh,  Italian,  and  old  Roman  leffer  mile  is  nearly  1  Englifh,, 

The  Arabian,  ancient  and  modern,  is  about  x^  Englifh. 

The  Scotch  mile  is  about  1  ■  Englifh. 

The  Indian  is  almoft  3  Englifh. 

The  Dutch,  Span.fh,  and  rohfh,  is  about  3!  Englifh. 

The  German  is  n  ore   than  4    Englifh. 

The  Swed  ffi,  Dan;ffi,and 

The  French  common  league  is  near     3    Englifh,  and 

The  Englifh  marine  league  is  3  Englifh  miles. 

NATURAL    DIVISIONS    of  the  EARTH. 

THE  Planet  which  we  inhabit,  called  the  Earth,  is  made  up  oFland 
and  water,  and  is  therefore  called  terraqueous.  About  one  fourth  of 
the  furface  of  the  globe  is  land  ;  the  other  three  fourths  are  water. 

The  common  divifions  of  the  land  and  water,  are  as  follows  : — 


The  Divifions  of  Land  are, 
I.  Continents.'^  A  Continent  is 
a  very  large  tract  of  country,  not 
entirely  feparated  by  water.  There 
are  commonly  reckoned  two  Con 
tinents,  the  Eajiern  and  Wejlern. 
The  Eaftern  Continent  is  divided 
into  Europe,  Aha  and  Africa  :  The 
Weftern,  into  North  and  South 
America.  To  thefc  we  may  now 
add  the  continent  of  New  Holland, 
which  is  found  to  be  fufficiently 
large  to  bear  the  refpeclable  name 
of  Continent.  Some  geographers 
reckon  four  continents, viz. Europe, 
Afia,  Africa,  and  America.  But 
according  to  the  above  definition 
there  are  but  the  three  mentioned. 


The  Divifions  of  Water  are, 
I.  Oceans.^  An  ocean  is  a  vait  col- 
lection of  water,  not  entirely  fepa- 
ratedbyland.  There  are  five  gi  eat 
Oceans;  the  Atlantic,  lying  between 
America  on  the  weft,  &  Europe  and 
Africa  on  the  eaft. 3,000  miles  wide. 
The  Paajfrjbetween  America  on  the 
Eaft,  and  Afia  on  the  weft,  10.000 
miles  over. Thelndian, which  wafhes 
the  eaftern  fhores  of  Africa,  and  the 
fouthern  fhoresof  Afia,  3.000  miles 
wide.  Befidesthefe  there  istheA'or- 
theni  or  Frozen  ocean,  lying  north - 
ward  of  Europe  andAfia, 3, 000  miles 
wide  ;  and  the  Southern,  extending 
from  the  fouthern  coafL  of  Africa  to 
the  fouth  pole,  8.500  miles  over. 
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II.  Ifimds.]  An  ifland  is  a  tracl 
of  land  entirely  (unrounded  with 
water  ;  as,  Rhode  Ifland,  Long  Ifl- 
and, Cuba,  Ireland,  Great  Britain, 
I a pan . 


III.  Peninfulai.~j  A  penlnfula  is 
almoft  an  ifland,  or  a  tra£t  of  land 
i'urrounded  by  water,  excepting  at 
one  narrow  neck  ;  as  Bolton,  the 
Morea,  Crirn  Tartary  and  Arabia. 


IV.  Ifthm ujfes.  1  An  iflhmus  is  a 
parrow  neck  of  land  joining  a  pen- 
infula to  the  main  land  ;  as  the  ifth- 
mus  of  Darien,  which  joins  North 
and  South  America,  70  miles  over  ; 
and  the  ifthmus  of  Seuz,  which  un- 
ites Aha  and  Africa,  60  miles  over. 

V.  Promontories.]  A  promontory 
is  a  mountain  or  hill  extending  in- 
to the  fea,  the  extremity  of  which 
is  called  a  cape.  A  point  of  flat 
land  projecting  far  into  the  fea  is 
]ikewi(e  called  a  cape  ;  as  Cape 
Ann,  Cape  Cod,  Cape  Hatteras, 
Cape  Horn. 

VI.  Mountains.  ]  A  mountain  is  a 
part  of  the  land  more  elevated  than 
the  adjacent  country,  and  fecn  at  a 
diflancc  ;  as  the  White  Hills. 


II.  Lakes,']  A  lake  is  a  large 
collection  of  water,  in  the  interior 
parts  of  3  country,  furrounded  by 
land  ;  moft  of  them,  however,  com- 
municate with  the  cceanby  rivers  ; 
as  lake  Ontario,  &c.  A  fmall  col- 
lection of  water  furrounded  as  a* 
bove,  is  called  a  pond. 

III.  Seas.]  A  fea  or  gulf  is  a  part 
of  the  ocean,  furrounded  by  land, 
excepting  a  narrow  pafs,  called  a 
ftrait,  by  which  it  communicates 
with  the  ocean  ;  as  the  Mediter- 
tanean,  Baltic  and  Red  Seas  ;  and 
the  gulfs  of  Mexico,  St.  Lawrence 
and   Venice. 

IV.  Sttaits.]  A  ftrait  is  a  nar- 
row paffage  out  of  one  fea  into  a- 
nother  ;  as  the  ftraitsof  Gibraltar, 
joining  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Atlantic  ;  the  ftraits  of  Babelrhan- 
deb,  which  unite  the  Red  Sea  with 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

V.  Bays.]  A  bay  is  a  part  of  the 
fea  running  up  into  the  main  land, 
commonly  between  two  capes  ;  as 
Maflachufetts  Bay,  between  Cape 
Ann  and  Cape  Cod  ;  Delaware 
Eay,  between  Cape  May  and  Cape 
Henlopen ;.  Chefapeek  Bay,between 
Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry. 

VI.  Rivers.]  A  river  is  a  confid- 
erable  ft  ream  of  water,  i  fusing 
from  one  or  morefprings,  and  glid- 
ing into  the  lea.  A  fmall  ftream 
is  called  a  rivulet  or  brook. 


An  ACCOUNT  of  the  GREGORIAN  or  NEW 

STYLE.* 

POPE  Gregory  the  XIII.  made  a  reformation  of  the  Calendar. 
The  Julian  Calendar,  or  Old  Style,  had,  before  that  time,  been 
in  general  ufe  all  over  Europe,  The  year,  according  to  the  Julian 
Calendar,  confifts  of  365  days  and  6  hours  ;  which  6  hours  being  one 
fourth  part  of  a  day,  the  common  years  confined  of  365  days,  and 
every  fourth  year  one  day  was  added  to  the  month  of  Febtuary,  which 
rrrade  each  of  thofe  years  366  days,  which  are  ufually  called  Leap 
Years. 

This  computation,  though  near  the  truth,  is  more  than  the  folar 
"•ear,  by  n  minutes,  which  in  131  years  amounts  to  a  whole  day.  In 
conleauenceof  this,  the  vernal  equinox  was  aiiticipated  ten  days  from 

.  '     the 
•  From  Pike's  Arithmetic, 
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the  general  Council  of  Nice,  held  in  the  year  325  of  the  Chriftian 
v£ra,  to  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  ;  who  therefore  caufed  ten  days  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  month  of  Oftober,  158Z,  to  make  the 
Equinox  fall  on  the  21ft  Of  March,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  that  Coun- 
cil. And  to  prevent  the  like  variation  in  future,  he  ordered  that  three 
days  fhould  be  abated  in  every  four  hundred  years,  by  reducing  the 
Leap'year  at  the  clofe  of  each  century,  for  three  fuccelhve  centuries, 
to  common  years,  and  retaining  the  Leap  year  at  the  clofe  of  each 
fourth  century  only. 

At  that  time  this  was  conhdered  as  exaclly  conformable  to  the  true 
folaryear  ;  but  Dr.  Hally  makes  the  folar  year  to  be  365  days,  5  hours, 
48  minutes,  54  feconds,  41  3ds,  27  4ths,  36  5ths  ;  according  to  which, 
in  400  yean,  the  Julian  year  of  365  days  6  hours  will  exceed  the  fo- 
lar by  three  days,  one  hour  and  53  minutes,  which  is  nearly  two  hours, 
fo  that  in  50  centuries  it  will  amount  to  a  day. 

Though  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  or  New  Style,  had  long  been  ufed 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  it  did  not  take  place  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  till  the  firft  of  January  1752,  and  in  September 
following,  the  11  days  were  adjufted,  by  calling  the  third  day  of  that 
month  the  fourteenth,  and  continuing  the  reft  in  their  order. 

A       TABLE, 

Exhibiting  the.  Superficial  ConKntoj  the  whole  Glob;,  in  Square  Miles,  fixtytctz 
degree,  and  aljo  of  the  Seas  and  Unknown  Parts,  the  Habitable* Earth,  the 
Continents  ;  likewife  the  great  Empire*,  and  principal  IJlands,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  magnitude. 

Square»Miles. 

The  Globe  about-  109,000.000 

Seas  and  unknown  parts  160.000,000 


The  habitable  World 

America 

Aha 

Africa 
t  Europe 

j  Continent  of  NewHoIland 
jPerfian  Emp.  under  Darius 
[(Roman  Em. in  its  meridian 
iRuffia 
1  Chinefe 
[Great  Mogul 

United  States  of  America 

Turkifh  Empire 

Prefent  Perfia 

'Borneo 

Madagafcar 
[Sumatra 
1  Japan 

[Great  Britain 
1  Celebes 
'Manilla 
.Iceland 

i Terra  del  Fueg« 
l\£indinao 
(Cuba 
Ifava 


39.000,000 
14.000,000 
10,500,000 
9.500,000 
2,600.000 
4.000,000 
1,600,000 
1,600.000 


000.000 


Hifpaniola 

Newfoundland 

Ceylon 

Ireland 

Formofa 

Anian 

Gilolo 

Sicily 

Timor 

Sardinia 

Cyprus 


700.000  j  Jamaica 


100000 
000.000 
950,000 
800.000 
228,000 


168.000     Porto  Rico 


1  29,000 

1 18,000 

72.900 

68.400 

58,500 
46,000 
42,000 
39,100 
38,400 
38.200 


Flores 

Cerana 

Breton 

Socrata 

Candia 


Corfica 
Zealand 
St.  Jago 
Longlfland 

or 
Manhattan 
Majorca 
Negropont 
Teneriff 
Gothland 


i 


Sq.  Miles- 
36,000 

35^500 
2  7,700 
27.5OO 
I  7,000 
1  2.000 
1  O;  40© 
9i400 

7:8co 
6,600 
6.300 
6,000 
■6,000 
.5,400 
4.000 
3,600 
3,220 

3;200 

15,520 
1,900 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 
1,300 
1,270 
1 .000 

Madeira 
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Sq.  Miles 

Madeira 

950 

St  Michael 

920 

Skye 

000 

Lewis 

886 

Funen 

768 

Yvica 

625 

Minorca 

5-o 

Rhodes 

480 

Cephaionia 

420 

Amboyna 

400 

Orkney  Pomon 

a 

324 

Scio 

300 

Martinico 

260 

Lemnos 

220 

New 

Guinea 

New 

Zej 

land 

New- 

Gal 

edonia 

New 

plebrides 

Otah 

eite 

Frien 

dly 

Ifland 

s 

Marquefas 

Fiafter  or 

Davi 

d's 

Felew  Iil 

ands 

Corfu 
Providence 

Sq.M;ic3» 

J9* 
168 

Man 

160 

Bornholm 

160 

Wight 
Malta 

1,50 
150 

Barbadoes 

140 

Antigua 

100 

St.    Chriftopher's 
St.  Flelena 

80 
80 

Guernfey 
Pvhode  Ifland 

50 
50 

Jerfey 
Bermudas 

43 
4© 

Ifianda  lately  difcovered,  but 
not  fully  explored,  and  whofe 
dimenfions  are  not  exaftly 
known.    ■ 


A  M  E  R  I  C  A. 


A     M      ERICA. 


This  Continent    king,   to  Americans,  themojl  interejling  part  of  the  World,  wi 
give  it  the  frjl  place   in  this  Work. 

HISTORY    of    its    DISCOVERY. 

IT  is  believed  by  many,  and  not  without  fome  plaufible  foundation, 
that  America  was  known  to  the  Ancients.  Of  this,  however,  hift- 
ory  affords  no  certain  evidence.  The  Norwegians,  the  Welfh  and 
the  Germans,  each  in  their  turn,  have  made  pretenfions  to  the  difcov- 
ery  of  America.  As  early  as  874  the  Norwegians  difcovered,  and 
planted  a  colony  in  Iceland  ;  and  in  982,  they  difcovered,  and  made 
fealements  in  Greenland.  Thence,  fome  of  their  enterprizing  navi- 
gators, proceeded  (till  farther  weftward  till  they  difcovered  a  country, 
the  coaft  of  which  was  fandy,  but  the  interior  parts  level  and  covered 
with  wood,  on  which  account  they  called  it  Helle-land  and  Mark-land, 
and  having  afterwards  found  fome  plants  of  the  vine,  which  bore 
grapes,  they  called  it  Wine-land  or  Vine-land.  But  where  this  country 
lies  hiftorians  are  not  agreed.  If  it  was  any  part  of  the  American 
coaft,  as  it  probably  muft  have  been,  all  attempts  to  plant  colonies  in 
it  proved  unfuccefsful,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  was  foon  loft.* 

The 

*  Monf.  Mallet,  in  the  iirfi  volume  oF  his  Northern  Antiquities,  gives  us  from  authori- 
ties of  unqueiiionable  credibility,  a  circumftantial  account  of  die  difcovery  and  fet de- 
ments of  Vine-land.  This  Author  informs  that  Iceland  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of 
Norwegians,  under  Ingulph,  in  the  year  874.  Greenland  was  fettled  by  Eric  Rutus,  a- 
young  Noiwegian,in  the  year  582  ;  and  before  the  eleventh  century,  churches  were  found- 
ed, and  a  bifhoprick  erected  at  Garde,  the  capital  of  the  fettlement.  Shortly  after  (hit, 
Biarn,  an  Icelandic  navigator,  by  accident,  difcovered  land  to  the  welhvard  of  Greenland, 
which  was  more  fully  explored  in  the  year  1002,  and  from  the  dei'cription  given  anfwers  t-.» 
ho  other  rhan  the  American  coaft. 

The  dilcove  y  of  a  diftant  country,  fays  our  Author,  "called  Vine-land,  and  the  reality 
cf  a  Norwegian  colony's  fettling  there,  appear  to  be  fails,  io  well  attelted  on  all 'fides, 
and  re'ated  with  eircumftances  1*0  probable,  as  to  le-ave  no  room  for  any  doubt.  Buf  to  fet- 
tle the  Geography  of  the  country  where  this  happened,  is  not  an  eafy  matter.  It  c'oiU'd 
not,  however,  have  been  far  from  the  cnafts  of  Labrador,  or  thofe  of  Newfoundland  -}  bjtb 
which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenlnnd. 

Mr.  Calm  (or  Kalm)  a  Swedifh  botanift,  educated  under  Linnasus,  who  f-imt  yeais 
fince  travelled  through  Canada,  with  a  view  to  acquaint  hirofelf  with  its.  natural  hsitnry, 
conjectures  that  the  colony  of  Vine~iandv/as  in  the  liland  of  Newfoundland,  which  is  t'sp- 
arated  from  that  part  of  die  continent  called  Labrador,  by  a  narrow  llrait  only,  of  a  few 
leagues,  called  Belle-ifle.  Davis's  (trait,  which  feparates  Greenland  from  the  American 
continent,  is  known  to  be  very  narrow  in  feveral  places.  The  Greenlanders,  according  to 
hie.  Egede,  afl'ert  that  it  it,  only  a  deep  bav,  which  runs  on,  narrowing  towards  the  north, 
till  the  oppofue  American  continent  c,n  be  eaiily  discerned  from  the  Greenland  ft  ore  $ 
and  that  the  extremity  of  this  bay  ends  in  a  river,  over  which  wandering  fav  i»e?,  inureS 
to  cold,  might  eaiily  pafs  from  one  land  to  the  other,  without  canoes.  And  hence  the  peo- 
pling of  the  north  eaitern  part  of  the  American  continent  is  ealidy  aad  rationally  ac- 
counted for. 

All  accounts  agree,  in  defcriling  Vine-land  as  a  country  which  fpontancouily  pro- 
duces the  Vine.  And  this  has  led  Dr.  Robertlbn  and  others  to  Confider.the  whole  hiftory 
as  too  fabulous  to  be  credited.  Doctor  Robertfon  aflerts  that  grapesare  rot  the  product- 
ion either  of  Labrador,  or  Newfoundland.  But  the  teamed  Mr.  Ellis,  in  hisvoyageto 
Hudlon's  bay,  mentions  that  he  met  with  the  vine,  about  the  Englift  fettyements  at  that 
pUce,  and  compares  the  fruit  of  it  to  the  currants  of  the  Levant-  Ana  credible  tiavtileis 
lay  that  the  vine  grows  "{pontaneoufly  ia  Canada,  and  in  iiiil  more  northern  latitudes, 
arid  bears  afojall  well  ta-fted  fruit, 
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The  pretenSionsofthe  Welfh  to  the  difcovcryof  America,  have  but 
a  flight  foundation.  In  the  12th  Century,  according  to  Powell,  a  dif- 
pute  having  uxifen  among  the  fons  of  Owen  Gwyneth,  king  of  North- 
Wales,  concerning  the  lucceflion  to  his  crown,  Madoc,  one  of  the 
number,  weary  of  this  contention,  betook  himlelf  to  fea,  in  fearch  of 
a  more  peaceful  Settlement.  He  fleered  due  weir,  leaving  Ireland  to 
the  north,  and  arrived  in  an  unknown  country,  which  appeared  to  him 
defirable  ;  he  returned  to  Wales,  and  carried  thither  feveral  of  his  ad- 
herents and  companions.  This  is  laid  to  have  taken  place  about  the 
year  1170.     He  and  his  colony  have  not  been  heard,  of  Since. 

Some  German  authors  afcribe  the  honour  of  having  difcovered  A- 
merica,  to  Martin  Behaim,  their  countryman.  He  defcended  from  a 
noble  family,  of  the  imperial  town  of  Nuremburgh — was  a  fcholar  of 
the  celebrated  John  Muller,  and  became  an  adept  in  the  fcience  of  cof- 
mography.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy  he  repaired 
to  Lifbon,  whither  the  fame  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries  invited  all  the 
adventurous  Spirits  of  the  age.  In  1483,  in  company  with  Diego  Cano,  he 
made  a  voyage  to  the  fouthward,  and  is  faid  to  have  difcovered  the  king- 
dom of  Congo,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  He  fettled  intheifland  of  Fayal, 
one  of  the  Azores,  and  was  a  particular  friend  of  Columbus*  He  con- 
st rucfed  a  terreStrial  globe,  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ma- 
gellan. On  this  globe  Magellan  laid  down  the  courfe  which  he  pur- 
poSed  to  hold  in  fearch  of  the  communication  with  the  South  Sea, 
■which  he  afterwards  difcovered.  In  the  year  1492,  Behaim  viSited 
his  relations  at  Nuremburgh,  and  left  with  them  a  map,  drawn  with 
his  own  hand,  which  is  Still  preferved  among  the  archives  of  the  fam- 
ily. So  far  the  Story  of  Martin  Behaim  is  well  authenticated;  but  as 
to  the  accountsofhishaving  difcovered  any  part  of  the  American  coaft, 
though  credited  by  Some  ingenious  men, they  have  too  great  an  appearance 
of  conjetture  to  gain  general  belief*.  For  ought  ve  can  learn  from  au- 
thentic documents,  theeaftern  continent  was  the  only  theatre  of  histo- 
ry 

On  the  whol?,  concludes  our  Author,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Norwegian 
Oree-nlandeis  discovered  the  American  continent  j  that  the  plate  where  they  fettled  was 
either  the  country  of  Labrador  or  Newfoundland  :  and  that  their  colony  fubfifted  there 
a  good  while.  This  is  all  we  can  fay  about  it  with  any  certainty.  To  endeavour  to 
afcertain  the  exadt  lituation,  extent  and  fortune  of  the  eftablilhment,  would  be  a  fruitlef* 
labour." 

•  The  Librarian  of  St.  Mark's  Library  at  Venice,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editors  of  a  foreign 
magazine,  furniihes  the  following  curious  fa£t  relative  to  the  difcovery  of  America. 

*'  To  the  enquiry  which  ycu  make,"  faid  he  "  1  anfwer,  that  in  the  nautical  map,  ex- 
iting in  St.  Mark's  Library,  and  lately  publiflied  here  by  Signior  Formaleoni,  on  the  fpot^ 
where  at  prelentthe  Antilles  are  known  to  be,  there  certainly  is  delineates',  a  great  ifland, 
with  various  harbours,  and  mar  it  it  written  y°.  de  Aftillia.  The  delineation  and  the  writ- 
ing are  all  by  the  fame  hand  ;  it  cannot  therefore,  be  faid,  that  any  addition  has  been 
madetoir.  In  it  is  written,  in  ancient  characters,  and  by  the  fame  hand  which  wrote  alt 
the  reft,  Andreas  Biar.cho  de  VenecYis  me  fecit  MCCCCXXXV1*.  Let  it  not  appear  ex- 
traordinary to  you,  that  in  thoie  times  they  had  a  confufed  notion  of  the  Antilles.  I 
(hall  mew  that  even  before  the  difcovery  of  Columbus,  they  had  an  idea  of  them,  and  that 
ibeAntil/ia  were  mentioned.  This  I  (hall  treat  of  in  illuftrating  the  manufcripts  of  Andrea 
Bianchoy  together  with  the  left  of  St.  Marks  Library,  which  now  employs  all  the  time  1  am 
able  to  call  my  own."  Col.  Mag.  for  Nov.  1791. 

N.  B.  The  Antilles  lie  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  between  the  ifland  of  Cuba  and  South 
America. 

*  Fifty  fx  years  before  Colurib'Jt  failed,  for  tbe.frft  time,  from  the  fort  of  Pales,  in  Sj>a'mt 
for  the  difcovtry  of  the  New  World. 
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fry,  the  partial  difcoveries  of  thf  Norwegians  excepted,  from  crfiation. 
'till  the  year  of  our  Lord  1492  ;  and  Columbus  has  a  fair  claim  to  the 
honour  of  being  the  difcoverer  of  the  NEW  WORLD. 

As  the  following  work  propofes  to  give  adefcription  of  this  NEW 
"WORLD,  as  it  was  originally  called,  efpecially  of  its  moft  interefl- 
ing  parts,  which  have  lately  become  the  fcene  of  the  moft  important 
events  that  adorn  the  page  of  hiftory,  an  account  .of  its  difcovery  may 
rationally  be  expected. 

CHRISTOPHER  COLON  or  COLUMBUS,  a  fubjeft  of  the  re- 
public of  Genoa,  was  among  the  foreigners,  whom  the  fame  of  the  dif- 
coveries of  the  Portuguefe  had  allured  into  their  lervice.  He  dcicended 
from  a  noble  family  reduced  by  misfortunes;  but  neither  the  time  nor 
place  of  his  birth  are  certainly  known.  H  is  an ce (tors,  having  had  recourfe 
to  a  feafaring  life  for  fupport,  Columbus,  from  his  early  youth,  difcover- 
ed  fuch  peculiar  talents  for  that  profefiion,  as  indicated  his  future 
greatnefs. — His  parents  encouraged  this  original  propenfityby  giving 
him  a  fuitable  education.  After  acquiring  iome  knowledge  of  the  Lat- 
in tongue,  the  only  language  in  which  fcierscc  was  taught  at  that  time, 
he  was  initrucled  in  geometry,  colmography,  aftronomy  and  the  art  of 
drawing.  To  thefe  he  applied  with  fuch  ardour  and  predilection,  on 
account  of  their  connedtion  with  navigation,  his  favourite  object,  that 
he  made  rapid  proficiency  in  them.  Thus  qualified,  in  1461,  at  the 
early  age  of  fourteen,  he  went  to  lea,  and  began  his'careeron  that  ele- 
ment which  conducted  him  to  fo  much  glory.  His  early  voyages 
were  limited  principally  to  thofe  places  which  had  before  been  dif- 
covered,  in  which  nothing  very  remaikablc  happened,  except  that 
in  a  Tea  fight,  off  the  coaft  of  Portugal,  with  fome  Venetian  coafters, 
the  veffel  on  board  which  he  ferved,  took  fire,  together  with  one  of  the 
enemy's,  to  which  it  was  tafi  grappled  ;  upon  which  he  threw  him- 
felf  into  thefea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar,  and  by  the  fupport  of  it,  and 
his  dexterity  in  fwimming,  he  readied  the  fhore,  though  more  than  fix 
miles  diftant,  and  thus  preferved  a  life  defigned  for  great  undertak- 
ings. 

Soon  after  this  he  went  to  Lifbon,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Bartholomew  Pereftrello,  one  of  the  captains  employed  by  Prince 
Henry  in  his  early  voyages,  and  who  had  difcovered  and  planted  the 
iflands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madcria.  The  journals  and  charts  of  this 
experienced  navigator,  his  father-in-law,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he, 
with  avidity,  availed  himfelf  of  the  valuable  information  they  con- 
tained. His  impatience  to  vifit  the  places  which  Pereftrello  had  fcen 
and  defcribed,  became  irrefiftible ;  and  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madcria, 
and  fpent  feveral  years  in  trading  with  that  ifland.  the  Canaries,  the 
Azores,  the  fettlements  in  Guinea,  and  all  other  places  which  the  Por- 
tuguefe had  difcovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  the  experience  acquired  during  fuch  a  variety  of  voyages,  Co- 
lumbus became  one  of  the  moll  fkilful  navigators  of  Europe.  But  hu 
ambition  did  not  permit  him  to  reft  falisfled  with  tliat  praife.  He  aim- 
ed at  fomething  move.  A  project  had  been  conceived  of  finding  out 
a  paflage  by  fea,  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  accomplifhment  of  this  be- 
came a  favourite  object  with  Columbus.  The  Portuguefe  fought  this 
rout  by  fleering  towards  the  fouth,  in  hope  of  arriving  at  India,  by 
turning  to  the  eaft,  after  they  had  failed  round  the  farther  extremity 
of  Africa  ;  which   paflage  was  afterwards  effected  14^7.  fey  Vaico  d.e> 

E  G-amaj 
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Gama.  a  Portuguefe  navi'gator.  Columbus  contemplated  a  fhorter 
and  more  direct  paffagc  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  failing  towards  the  weft, 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  principles  and  arguments  which  in- 
duced him  to  adopt  this  opinion,  then  confidered  as  chimerical,  were 
highly  rational  and  philolbphical.  The  fphericity  and  magnitude  of 
the  earth,  were  at  that  period  afcertained  with  fome  degree  of  accura- 
cy. From  this  it  was  evident,  that  the  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa,  formed  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  It  appear- 
ed likewifc  extremely  probable,  that  the  continent  on  the  one  fide  of 
the  globe,  was  balanced  by  a  proportionable  quantity  of  land  in  the 
other  hemifphcre.  Thefe  conclulions  concerning  the  exiflence  of  an- 
other continent,  drawn  from  the  figure  and  ftructure  of  the  globe,  were 
confirmed  by  the  obfervations  and  conjectures  of  modern  navigators, 
and  from  pieces  of  timber  artificially  carved,  canes  of  an  enormous  fize, 
trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men  with  fin- 
gular  features,  which  had  been  difcovered  and  taken  up,  floating  before 
a  wefterly  wind,  or  driven  on  the  coafts  of  the  Azores.  The  force 
of  this  united  evidence,  arifing  from  theoretical  principles  and  practical 
obfervations,  led  Columbus  to  conclude,  that  by  failing  directly  towards 
the  weft,  acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean,  new  countries,  which  probably 
formed  a  part  of  the  vaft  continent  of  India,  muft  infallibly  be  difcov- 
ered. 

As  early  as  the  year  1474,  he  communicated  his  ingenious  theory 
to  Paul,  a'phyfician  of  Florence,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  colmo- 
graphy.  He  warmly  approved  of  the  plan  ;  fuggefled  leveral  fails  in 
confirmation  of  it,  and  encouraged  Columbus  to  perfeveve  in  an  under- 
taking fo  laudable,  and  which  muft  redound  fo  much  to  the  honour 
of  his  country,  and  the  benefit  of  Europe. 

Columbus  now  became  impatient  to  bring  to  the  teft  of  experiment, 
the  truth  of  hisfyftem,andto  let  out  upon  a  voyage  of  difcovery.  The  fir  ft 
ftep  towards  this,  was  to  fecure  the  patronage  of  fome  cf  the  confiderable 
powers  of  Europe.  With  this  view  he  laid  his  fcheme  before  the  Sen- 
ate of  Genoa,  and  making  his  native  and  beloved  country,  the  fiift 
tender  of  his  fervice,  offered  to  fail,  under  the  banners  of  the  repub- 
lic, in  q  vie  ft  of  new  regions  which  he  expected  to  difcover.  But  they, 
incapable  of  forming  juft  ideas  of  his  principles,  inconfiderately  reject- 
ed his  propofalas  chimerical.  He  then  fubmitted  his  plan  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe, who  perfidioufly  attempted  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  accom- 
plishing it,  by  privately  fending  another  perfon  to  purfue  the  fame 
tract  which  he  had  propolcd.  But  the  pilot,  who  was  thusbafely  em- 
ployed to  execute  Columbus'  plan,  had  neither  the  genius  nor  the  for- 
titude of  its  author.  Contrary  winds  arofe — no  land  appeared — his' 
courage  failed,  and  he  returned  to  Lifbon,  execrating  a  plan  which  he 
had  not  abilities  to  execute. 

On  difcovering  this  flagrant  treachery,  Columbus  immediately  quit- 
ed  the  kingdom  in  difguft,  and  landed  in  Spain,  towards  the  clole  of 
the.year  1484.  Here  he  refolved  to  propofe  it  in  perfon  to  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  who  at  that  time  governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Caf- 
t He  and  Aragon.  He,  in  the  mean  time,  lent  his  brother  Bartholo- 
mew to  England,  to  propofe  his  plan  to  Henry  VII. 

After  experiencing  a  feries  of  mortifying  difappointments,   during 
tight  tedious  years,  which  the  brevity  of  this  hiftory  will  not   permit  | 
,     \.   re"rate3  Columbus,  in  deep  anguifh,  withdrew  from  court,  deter- 
mined 
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Unned  to  repair  to  England  as  his  laft  refource.  At  this  juncture  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  which  had  been  perplexed  in  confcquence  of  a  war 
with  the  Moors,  took  a  favourable  turn.  Quintanilla  and  Santangel, 
two  powerful,  vigilant  and  dikerning  patrons  of  Columbus,  feized  this 
favourable  opportunity  to  make  one  more  effort  in  behalf  of  their 
friend.  They  addrefled  themlelves  to  Ifabella,  with  fuch  forcible  ar- 
guments as  produced  the  defued  effecl.  They  difpelled  all  Isabella's 
doubts  and  fears  ;— the  ordered  Columbus,  who  had  proceeded  on  his 
journey,  to  be  inftantly  recalled — declared  her  refolution  to  employ 
him  on  his  own  terms  ;  and  regretting  the  low  eitate  of  her  finances, 
generouflyoffered  to  pledge  her  ownjewels.in  order  to  raife  as  much  mo- 
ney as  might  be  needed  in  making  preparations  for  the  voyage.  San- 
tangel, in  a  tranfport  of  gratitude,  killed  the  queen's  hand,  and,  in  or- 
der to  fave  her  from  having  recourfe  to  fuch  a  mortifying  expedient 
for  procuring  money,  engaged  to  advance,  immediately,  the  fum  tha? 
Was  requifite. 

Cetlumbus  had  proceeded  fonie  leagues  on  his  journey,  when  the 
meffenger  from  Ifabella  overtook  him.  He  returned  with  joy,  mingled 
with  fome  degree  of  fear  left  he  fhould  again  be  difappointed.  The 
manner  of  his  reception  by  the  queen  was,  however,  fuch  as  quickly 
difpelled  his  fears.  A  negociation  commenced,  and  was  forwarded 
with  difpatch,  and  a  treaty  of  capitulation,  with  Columbus,  was  fign- 
ed  on  the  7th  of  April  1452.  The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  1.  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella,  as  fovereigns  of  the  ocean,  conftituted  Columbus 
their  high  admiral  in  all  the  feas^  iflands,  and  continents,  which  fhould 
be  difcovered  by  his  induflry  ;  and  ftipulated,  that  he  and  his  heirs  for- 
ever fhould  enjoy  thi9  office,  with  the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives, 
which  belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Caftile,  within  the  limits  of 
his  jurifdiclion.  2.  They  appointed  Columbus  their  viceroy  in  all  the 
iflands  and  continents  which  he  fhould  difcover  ;  but  if,  for  the  better 
adminiftration  of  affairs,  it  fhould  be  neceffary  to  eftablifh  a  feparate 
Governour  in  any  of  thofe  countries,  they  authorifed  Columbus  to 
name  three  perfons  of  whom  they  would  chufe  one  for  that  office  ; 
and  the  dignity  of  viceroy  with  all  its  immunities,  was  likewife  to  be 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Columbus.  3.  They  granted  to  Columbus 
and  his  heirs  forever,  the  tenth  of  the  free  profits  accruing  from  the 
produftions  and  commerce  of  the  countries  which  he  fhould  difcovei\> 
4.  They  declared,  if  any  controverfy  or  lawfuit  fhall  arife,  with  re- 
fpecl  to  any  mercantile  tranfa&ion,  in  the  countries  which  fhall  be  dif- 
covered, it  fhould  be  determined  by  the  fole  authority  of  Columbus, 
or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  5.  They  permitted  Columbus  to 
advance  one  eighth  part  of  what  fhould  be  expended  in  preparing  for 
the  expedition,  and  in  carrying  on  commerce  with  the  countries  which 
he  fhould  difcover,  and  intitle'd  him,'  in  return,  to  an  eighth  part  of  th-o 
profit. 

Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  conjoined  with  that  of  Ifa- 
bella in  this  tranfaftion,  his  diftrufb  of  Columbus  was  ft  ill  fo  violent, 
that  he  refufed  to  take  any  part  of  the  enterprise,  as  king  of  Aragon, 
As  the  whole  expenfe  of  theexpedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  crown 
of  Caftile,  Ifabella  referved  for  her  fubjecls  of  that  kingdom,  anexclu> 
five  right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might  redound  from  its  fuccefs. 

After  all  the  efforts  of  Ifabella  and  Columbus,  the  armament  was 
•r  table,  neither  tc  the  dignity  of  the    power  who  equipped  it,  nor  to 

H  9  tha 
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the  importance  of  the  ferviceto  which  it  was  deflined.  It  confided  erf 
three  veffels;  the  largeft,  a  fhip  of  noconfiderable  burden,  was  com- 
manded by  Columbus,  as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria. Of  the  fecond,  called  the  Pinta,  Martin  Pinzonwas  captain,  and 
his  brotherJFrancis  pilot.  The  third,  named  the  Nigna,  was  under  the 
command  of  Vincent  Yancz  Pinzon.  Thefe  two  laft  mentioned, 
were  light  veffels,  hardly  fuperior  in  burden  or  force  to  large  boats.—* 
This  little  fquadron  wai  victualled  for  twelve  months,  and  had  on 
board  ninety  men,  moilly  failors,  together  with  a  few  adventurers,  who 
followed  the  fortune  of  Columbus,  and  fome  gentlemen  of  ifabella's 
court,  whom  fhe  appointed  to  accompany  him.  The  fum  employed 
in  fitting  out  this  fquadron  did  hot  exceed   ^.4000,  ftcrling. 

On  the  3d  of  Auguft,  1492,  being  Friday*,  Columbus  fet  fail,  in  the 
prefence  of  a  vaft  crowd  of  fpectators,  who  offered  fervent  fupplica- 
tions  to  heaven  for  his  fuccefs,  whi»  h  they  rather  wifhed  than  expect- 
ed. He  fleered  directly  for  the  Canary  iflands,  and  in  the  fhort  rua 
thither,  found  his  fhips  crazy  and  ill  appointed,  and  very  unfit  for  fo 
long  and  dangerous  a  navagation  as  he  had  undertaken.  After  refit- 
ting them  as  well  as  he  could,  he  left  the  Canaries  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  here  properly  commenced  the  voyage  of  difcovery.  He 
held  his  courfe  due  weft.and  immediately  left  the  ufual  track  of  naviga- 
tion, and  ftretched  into  unknown  and  unfrequented  feas.  By  the  14th  of 
September  the  fleet  was  about  200  leagues  weft  of  the  Canaries,  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that 
time. 

Columbus  early  difcovered,  from  the  fpirit  of  his  followers,  that  he 
muff  prepare  to  itruggle,  not  only  with  the  unavoidable  difficulties 
which  might  be  expecled  from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  but 
with  fuch  alio  as  were  likely  to  arife  from  the  ignorance  and  timidity 
of  the  people  under  his  .command.  All  the  art  and  addrefs  he  was 
mafler  of  was  hardly  fufficient  to  quell  the  mutinous  difpofition  of 
his  failors,  who  grew  the  more  turbulent  in  proportion  as  their  diftance 
from  home  increafed.  What  moft  aftonifhed  Columbus,  during  the 
voyage,  was  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.  He  obferved  that 
it  did  not  point  exactly  to  the  polar  ftar,  but  varied  towards  the  weft. 
This  appearance,  then  one  of  the  myfteries  of  nature,  though  now  famil- 
iar, filled  the  companions  of  Columbus  with  terror.  They  were  now  in. 
the  midft  of  a  tracklefs  ocean — nature  herfelf  feemed  to  be  altered,  and  I 
the  only  guide  they  had  left  was  about  to  fail  them.  Columbus,  with, 
no  lefs  quicknefs  than  ingenuity,  invented  a  reafon  for  this  appearance, 
which,  though  it  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf,  feemed  fo  plaufible  to  them, 
that  it  difpelled  their  fears,  and  filenced  their  murmurs. 

On  the  evening  cf  the  1  ith  of  October,  Columbus  was  fo  confident, 
from  various  appearances,  of  being  near  land,  that  he  ordered  the  fails 
to  be  furled,  and  the  fhips  to  lie  too,  and  ftricl  watch  to  be  kept  left  they 
fhould  be  driven  on  fhore    in  the   night.       During  this    interval   of 

fufpenfe 

•The  fuperftitious  notion  that  Friday  is  an  unlucky  day  to  commence  a  voyage,  did 
not,  it  feems,  exift  in  the  time  of  Columbus  ;  otherwife  he  would  not  have  fixed  on  this 
unlucky  day  to  (et  fail  on  fo  important  a  voyage.  When  and  whence  did  this  fuperftitious 
notion  originate  ?  Why  do  men  continue  to  entertain  it,  in  an  age,  which  boafts  a  freedom 
fromthe  (hackles  of  fuperftition  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  itwasbanifhed  ?  Xhe  fuccefs  ofColum- 
bus  in  discovering  a  New  World,  during  a  voyage  commenced  on  Friday  proves,  if  any  tbing4 
that  this  is  the  moft  lucky  day  in  the  (even,  for  going  to  fea  :— If  fo,  why  would  it  not  be 
well  to  fubftitute  it  in  the  room  of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  n«w  tco  commgnly  fixed  on  t©j 
that  purpofe  ? 
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fufpenfeand  expectation,  no  man  fhut  his  eyes,  all  kept  on  deck,  gazing 
intently  towards  that  quarter  where  they  expected  to  difcover  the  land, 
which  had  fo  long  been  the  object  of  their  wifhes.  A  little  before 
midnight,  Columbus,  from  the  forecaflle,  difcovered  a  light  at  a  dif- 
tance — and  fhortly  after  the  joyful  found  of  land!  land!  was  heard 
from  the  Pinta,  which  always  kept  a  head  of  the  other  fhips.  At  the 
dawn  of  day,  an  ifland  was  feen  from  every  fhip,  at  the  di fiance  of 
about  two  leagues  north,  whole  verdant  aipeft  indicated  a  molt  de- 
lightful country.  The  crews  of  all  the  fhips,  with  tears  of  joy  and 
tranfports  of  congratulation,  unitedly  fang  Te  Dcum,  as  a.  hymn  of 
thankfgiving  to  God.  They  then,  with  feelings  of  felf  condemnation, 
mingled  with  reverence,  threw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus, 
begged  him  to  forgive  their  ignorance,  incredulity  and  infolence, 
which  had  given  him  fo  much  unnecefiary  difquiet — acknowledged 
his  fuperior  abilities,  and  promifed  obedience  in  future. 

At  funrifmg,  the  boats  were  manned  and  armed,  and  they  rowed 
towards  the  iiland  with  their  colours  difplayed,  with  warlike  mufic 
and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coaft,  they  faw  it 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  fpecta- 
cle  had  drawn  together,  whole  attitudes  and  geftures  expreffed  won- 
der and  aftonifhment  at  the  itrange  objects  before  them.  Columbus 
was  the  firft  European  who  let  foot  in  the  New  World  which  he  had  dif- 
covered. He  landed  in  a  rich  drefs,  and  with  a  naked  fwordin  his  hand. 
His  men  followed,  and  kneelu-g  down,  they  all  killed  the  ground  which 
they  had  fo  long  defired  to  fee.  They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  aad  prof- 
trating  themfelves  before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducting 
their  voyage  to  fo  happy  an  iffue.  They  then  took  folemn  and  formal 
poffeflion  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Callile  and  Leon. 

The  drefs  of  the  Spaniards,  their  beards,  their  arms,  the  vaft  ma- 
chines with  which  they  had  traverfed  the  ocean,  the  thundering  roar 
of  the  cannon,  accompanied  with  lightning  and  fmoke,  filled  the  na- 
tives withfurprife  and  tenor,  and  they  began  toconfider  thern  as  chil- 
ren  of  the  fun,  who  had  defcended  to  vifit  mortals  here  below. 

The  Spaniards  were  hardly  lefs  amazed  in  their  turn.  The  pro- 
Auctions  of  the  iiland  were  different  from  any  thing  they  had  leen  in 
Europe.  The  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  fimple  innocence  of  nature, 
entirely  naked.  Their  black  hair,  long  and  uncurled,  floated  upon 
their  fhoulders,  or  was  bound  in  treffes  round  their  heads.  They  had 
no  beards,  and  every  part  of  their  bodies  was  perfectly  imooth.  Their 
complexion  was  of  a  dufky  copper  colour  ;  their  features  fmgular  ra- 
ther than  difagrceable,  and  their  afpect  gentle  and  timid.  They  were 
fhy  at  firft,  through  fear,  but  loon  became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  with  tranfports  of  joy,  received  from  them  various  kinds  of  trink- 
ets, in  return  for  which  thev  gave  provifions,  awd  fome  cotten  yarn, 
the  only  commodity  of  value  they  could  produce.  Thus  in  the  firit 
interview  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  eve- 
ry thing  was  conducted  amicably,  and  to  their  mutual  latisfaction. 

The  iiland  on  which  Columbus  firit  landed  he  called  San  Salvador. 
It  is  one  of  that  large  clufter  of  ifland?  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lu- 
caya  or  Bahama  iflands,  and  is  above  3000  miles  weft  of  the  Canaries, 

He  afterwards  touched  at  feveral  iflands  of  the  fame  clufter, 
enquiring  every  where  for  gold,  which  he  thought  was  the  only  object 
of  commerce  worth  his  attention.     In   iteering  fouthward,  he  difcov- 
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cred  the  iflands  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  abounding  in  all  the  neceffa- 
ries  of  life,  and  inhabited  by  a  humane    and  hofpitable  people. 

On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  overtaken  by  a  florin,  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  fhips  and  their  crews.  At  a  crifiswben  all 
was  given  up  for  loft,  Columbus  had  prefence  of  mind  enough  to  retire 
into  his  cabin,  and  to  write  upon  parchment  a  fhort  account  of  his 
voyage.  This  he  wrapped  in  an  oiled  cloth,  which  he  incloied  in  a 
cake  of  wax,  put  it  into  a  tight  calk.,  and  threw  it  into  the  lea,  in  hopes 
that  fome  foitunute  accident  might  preferve  a  depofit  of  fo  much  im- 
portance to  the  woi Id.  He  arrived  at  Palos  in  Spain,  whence  he  had 
failed  the  year  before,  on  the  15th  of  March  1493.  He  was  welcom- 
ed with  all  the  acclamations  which  the  populace  are  ever  ready  to  be- 
llow on  great  and  glorious  characters  ;  and  the  court  received  him 
with  marks  of  the  greatefr.  refpeft. 

In  September,  of  this  year,  (1493)  Columbus  failed  upon  his  fecond 
voyage  to  America;  during  the  perfoimance  of  which,  he  dilcovered 
the  iflands  ef  Dominica,  Marigalante,  Gaudaloupe,Montferrat,  Antiguas 
Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica  ;  and  returned  to  Spain   1496. 

In  1  198,  he  failed  a  third  time  for  America  ;  and  on  the  1  ft  of  Au- 
guft  dilcovered  the  continent,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oronoke.   He 
vhen  coafied  along  weftward,  making  other  difcoveries  for  200  leagues 
to  Cape  Vela,  from  which  he  croffed  over  to  Hifpaniola.  where  he  was  ' 
ieized  by  a  new  Spanifh  governour,  and  fent  home  in  chains. 

In  1502  Columbus  made  his  fourth,  and  laft,  voyage  to  Hifpaniola; 
thence  he  went  over  to  the  Continent — difcovered  the  bay  of  Hondu- 
ras— thence  failed  along  the  main  fhore  eaftcrly  200  leagues,  to  Cape  Gra- 
cias  a  Dios,  Veragua,  Porto  Bello  and  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  fearching, 
in  vain,  for  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Dining  this  voyage,  he  was 
-fhipwrecked  on  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica,  where  he  fullered  almoft  in- 
conceivably from  the  cruelty  of  the  inhabitants,  the  mutiny  of  his 
men,  and  efpecially  from  the  infamous  conduct  of  the  governour  of  Hif- 
paniola. He  returned  to  Spain  in  1504.  On  his  anival  he  received 
the  fatal  news  cf  the  death  of  his  pationcfs,  Queen  Ilabella. 

The  jealous  and  avaricious  Spaniards,  not  immediately  receiving  thofe 
golden  advantages, -from  thele  new  difcoveries,  which  they  had  prom- 
ised, and  loft  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  gratitude,  Suffered  their 
fefteem  and  admiration  of  Columbus  to  degenerate    into  ignoble  envy. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  made  wretched  by  the  cruel  perfec- 
tions cf  his  enemies.  Queen  Ilabella,  his  friend  and  patronefs,  was  no 
onrer  alive  to  afford  him  relief.  He  foupht  redrefs  from  Ferdinand, 
hut  in  vain.  "  Diigulied  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch,  whom  he 
had  Served1  with  lo  much  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  exhaultcd  with  hardfhips, 
and  bioken  with  the  infirmities  which  thefe  brought  upon  him,  Co- 
lumbus ended  his  active  and  ufefuj  life  at  Valadolid.  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1506,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  He  died' with  a  compofure  of 
mind  (uited  to  the  magnanimity  which  diltioguifhed  his  charadter, 
and  with  lentiments  of  piety  becoming  that  fupreme  refpeft  for  reli- 
gion which  he  manifefted  in  every  occurrence  of  his  life.  He  was 
grave  though  courteous  in  his  deportment,  circumfpeft  in  his  words 
and  aft  ions,  irreproachable  in  his  morals,  and  exemplary  in  all  the  du- 
ties of  his  religion. 

Among  other  adventurers  to  the  New  World,  in  purfuit  of  gold, 
was  Americus  Vefpucius,  a  Florentine    rentleman,  whom    Ferdinand, 
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foad  appointed  to  draw  fea  charts,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  the  ti- 
tle of  chief  pilot.  This  man  accompanied  Ojeda,  an  enter'prizing 
.  Spanifh  adventurer,  to  America  ;  and  having  with  much  art,  and 
ibine  degree  of  elegance,  drawn  up  an  amufing  hiftory  of  his  voyage, 
hepublithed  it  to  the  world.  It  circulated  rapidly,  and  was  read  with 
admiration.  In  his  narrative,  be  had  infinuated  that  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing firft  difcovered  the  New  World,  belonged  to  him.  This  was  in 
part  believed,  and  the  country  began  to  be  called  after  the  name  of  its 
i'uppofed  firft  difcoverer.  The  unaccountable  caprice  of  mankind  lias 
perpetuated  the  error;  fo  that  now,  by  the  univerfal  confent  of  all  na- 
tions, this  new  quaiter  of  the  globe  is  called  Ame  r  ica.  The  bold  pre- 
tentions of  a  fortunate  importer, have  robbed  the  difcoverer  of  the  New 
World  of  a  diftinclion  which  belonged  to  him.  The  name  of  Amer- 
icas has  fupplanted  that  of  Columbus,  and  mankind  are  left  to  regret 
an  act  of  injuftice,  which,  having  been  fanttioned  by  time,  they  can 
never  redrefs. 
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Boundaries   and   Extent. 

(HE  continent  of  America,  of  the  difcovery  of  which  a  fuccincl 
account  has  juft  been  given,  extends  from  Cape  Horn,  the  louth- 
ern  extremity  of  the  continent,  in  latitude  560  fouth,  to  the  north  pole  ; 
and  fpreads  between  the  40th  degree  eaft,  and  the  icoth  degree  well 
longitude  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  nearly  ten  thoufand  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth.  Its  average  breadth  may  be  about  14  or  1500 
miles..  This  extenfive  continent  lies  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the  weft,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  eaft.  It  is  laid  to  contain  upwards 
of  14-000:000  fquare  miles. 

Cum  ate.  Soil  and  Productions.]  In  regard  to  each  of  thefe,  A- 
merica  has  all  the  varieties  which  the  earth  affords.  It  flretches  through 
almoft  the  whole  width  of  the  five  zones,  and  feels  the  heat  and  cold  of 
two  fummers  and  two  winters  in  every  year.  Moll  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  productions  which  the  ealiern  continent  affords,  are  found 
here  ;  and  many  that  are  peculiar  to  America,  of  which  accounts  will 
be  given  in  their  proper  places. 

Rivers.]  This  continent  is  watered  by  fome  of  the  large  ft  rivers  iri 
the  world.  The  principal  of  thefe,  are  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  Amazon 
and  Oronoke,  in  South  America — The  Miffifippi  and  St.  Lawrence, 
in  North  America. 

Gulf.]  The  Gulf  or  Bay  of  Mexico,  lying  in  the  form  of  a  bafon, 
between  North  and  South  America,  and  opening  to  the  eaft,  is  con- 
jectured by  fome,  to  have  been  formerly  land  ;  and  that  the  conftant 
attrition  of  the  waters  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  has  worn  it  to  its  prefent 
form.  The  water  in  the  Gult  of  Mexico,  is  laid  to  be  many  yards 
higher,  than  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  continent  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Gulf  Stream.]  The  Gulf  Stream  is,  4  rematkable  current,  i  filling  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and  proceeding  along* 
the  coait  of  Florjda  and  the  United  Slates,  to  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, where  it  turns  off  and  runs  down  through  the  weftern  Iflands  •; 
thence  to  the    coaft  of  Africa,    and  alontr  that  coait  in  a  foutherh  di- 
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region  till  it  arrives  at,  and  fupplies  the  place  of  thofe  waters,  carried 
by  the  conftant  trade  winds  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  towards  the 
weft,  thus  producing  a  perpetual  circulating  current. 

This  ftream  is  probably  generated  by  the  great  accumulation  of  wa- 
ter, on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  America  between  the  tropics,  by  the  trade 
winds  which  conftantly  blow  there.  It  is  known  that  a  large  piece  of 
water  ten  miles  broad,  and  generally  only  three  feet  deep,  has,  by  a 
ftrong  wind,  had  its  waters  driven  to  one  fide  and  fuftained  (o  as  to 
becon&e  fix.  feet  deep,  while  the  windward  fide  was  laid  dry.  This 
mav  give  fome  idea  of  the  quantity  heaped  upon  the  American  coaft, 
and  the  realon  of  its  running  down  in  a  ftrong  current  through  the 
iflands  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  iffuing  as  above  mentioned. 
This  alfo  renders  the  opinion,  that  the  waters  in  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
are  confiderably  higher  than  the  waters  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  a  high  degree  probable. 

This  ftream  is  diftnguifhed  from  the  other  parts  of  the  ocean,  by 
the  gulf  weed,  with  which  it  is  every  where  interfperfed.  It  is  alio 
always  much  warmer,  8  or  10  degrees,  than  the  fea  on  each  fide  of  it, 
and  it  does  not  fparklem  the  night,  as  do  the  other  waters  of  the  ocean. 
It.  is  no  wonder  that  io  vaft  a  body  of  deep  warm  water,  fevera!  leagues 
wide,  corning  from  between  the  tropics,  and  iffuing  out  of  the  gulf,  in- 
to the  northern  Teas,  fhould  retain  its  warmth  longer  than  the  20  or  30 
days  required  to  its  palling  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  quan- 
tity is  too  great,  and  two  deep,  to  be  fuddenly  cooled  by  paffing  un- 
der a  cooler  air.  The  air  immediately  over  it  may  receive  io  much 
-warmth  from  it  as  to  be  rarefied  and  rife,  being  rendered  lighter  than 
the  air  on  each  fide  of  the  ftream  ;  hence  the  lurrounding  denier  air 
rnuft  rufh  in  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  rifirg  warm  air,  and  meeting 
with  each  other  furm  thofe  tornadoes  and  water  fpouts,  which  are  fo 
common  in  and  near  the  ftream  :  and  as  the  vapour  from  a  cup  of  tea, 
in  a  warm  room,  is  hardly  difcernible,  but  becomes  vifible,  in  the  cold 
air  :  io  the  vapour  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  warm  latitudes,  is  fcarcelv 
vifible, but  when  it  comes  into  cool  air, off  Newfoundland, it  is  condenfed 
into  the  fogs  for  which  thofe  parts  are  fo  remarkable. 

The  power  of  wind  to  raiXe  water  above  its  common  level  in  the  fea, 
is  evident  by  the  high  tides  occaiioned  in  all  our  American  fea  ports, 
when  a  ftrong  north-eaft  wind  blows  againft  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Skilful  navigators,  who  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  extent 
to  which  this  ftream  reaches  on  the  New  England  coaft,  have  learnt, 
in  their  voyages  from  Europe  to  New  England,  New  York  or  Penn- 
fylvania.  to  pals  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  in  about  440  or  45°  North 
Latitude  ;  to  fail  thence  in  a  courle,  between  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  the  fhoals  and  banks  of  Sable  Ifland,  Georges  Bank 
end  Nantucket,  by  which  they  make  better  and  quicker  paffages  to 
America. 

This  ftream  is  about  75  miles  from  thefhores  of  the  fouthern  States, 
The  diftance  increafes  as  you  proceed  northward.  The  width  of  it  is 
about  40  or  r0  miles,  widening  towards  the  north.  Its  common  rapid- 
ity is  3  miles  an  hcur.  A  northeaft  wind  narrows  the  ftream,  ren- 
ders it  more  rapid  and  drives  it  nearer  the  coaft  ;  north-weft  and  weft 
winds  have  a   contrary  cffecl. 

IJlhmus  of  Uarieii.l  The  celebrated  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  which  divides 
North  and  South  America,  lies  in  about  8°  North  Latitude,  and  in  the 
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iarroweft  part  is  not  more  than  70  miles  acrofs  on  an  E.  N.  E.  and 
W,  S.  W.  courfe.  The  country  about  the  narrowed  parts  of  the  Ifth- 
jnus,  is  made  up  of  low,  fickly  vallies,  and  mountains  of  fuch  ftupen- 
dous  height,  as  to  incline  one  to  imagine  that  nature  had  raifed  them 
to  ferve  as  an  eternal  barrier  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
which  here  approach  fo  near  each  other,  that  from  thefe  mountains 
you  can  plainly  difcern  the  waters  of  both  at  the  lame  time,  and  feem- 
ingly  at  a  very  fmall  di fiance. 

Some  have  imagined  it  practicable  to  unite  thefe  Oceans  by  a  Ca- 
nal, through  this  ifthmus.  But  an  Englifli  Gentleman,  from  a  late 
careful  furvey  of  thecountry,  pronounces  fuch  an  undertaking  impract- 
icable ;  as  the  mountains  run  north  and  fouth,  and  leveraJ  ridges  of 
them,  confiding  of  little  elfe  than  folid  rock  andimmenfe  beds  of  ovf- 
terfhells,  muft  be  dug  through  in  order  to  accomplifh  it.  But  by  go- 
ing into  120  North  Latitude,  and  joining  the  head  of  Lake  Nicaragua 
to  a  fmall  river  that  runs  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  communication  be- 
comes practicable  ;  and  by  30  miles  digging  through  a  level,  low 
country,  two  oceans  may  be  joined,  and  a  tedious  navigation  faved,  of 
io;ooo  miles,  round  Cape  Horn.  Wh;;t  would  be  the  confequences 
of  fuch  a  junction  is  not  eafy  to  fay.  but  it  is  very  probable,  that  a 
fmall  canal,  in  this  place,  would  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  be  form- 
ed into  a  deep  river,  more  efpecially  when  we  confider  that,  the  wa- 
ters on  the  oppofite  fhore  of  the  Atlantic,  as  we  before  obferved,  aic 
confiderably  higher  than  thofc  in  the  Pacific. 

Probably  too,  in  a  length  of  years,  fuch  a  junction  would  wear  away 
the  earthy  parts  of  the  iflhmus,  and  form  a  broad  ftrait  between  the 
Oceans;  in  which  cafe  the  Gulf  Stream  would  ceafe,  being  turned  into  a 
different  channel,  and  a  voyage  round  the  World  would  become  an 
inconhderable  thing. 

Upwards  of  an  hundred  years  ago,  the  Scots  people  had  fo  juft  an 
idea  of  the  great  importance  of  this  Ifthmus,  that  they  fent  out  a  col- 
ony to  fettle  there,  which  fettlement,  however,  proved  abortive,  through 
the  extreme  jealouly  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  more 
through  the  fhameful  partiality  of  William  III.  and  the  jealouly  of 
the  Englifh  nation. 

Mountains.^  The  principal  mountains  on  this  Weflern  Continent 
are  the  famous  chain  of  the  Andes  of  South  America.  They  Itretch 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Ifthmus 
of  Darien  or  Panama,  upwards  of  4000  miles  ;  thence  they  are  conti- 
nued through  the  extenfive  kingdom  of  New  Spain  till  they  lofe  them- 
felves  in  the  unknov/n  countries  of  the  north.  In  New  Spain,  the 
molt  conhderable  pait  of  this  chain  is  known  by  the  name  of  Sierra 
Madre,  particularly  in  Cinaloa,  and  Tarahumary,  Provinces  1200  miles 
diltant  fiom  the  Capital.  Farther  north  they  have  been  called,  from 
their   bright  appearance,  the   Shining  Mountains. 

Little  is  known  refpecling  them.  It  is  conjectured  that  they  termi- 
nate in  about  47  or  48  degrees  of  north  latitude,  where  a  number  of 
rivers  rife  and  empty  themfelves  either  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  into 
Hudfon'sBay,  into  the  waters  which  lie  between  them,  or  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean. 

The  Allegany  Mountains,  extending  from  Georgia  to  Hudfon's  river, 
in  New  York,  are  next  in  magnitude  and  length  to  the  Andes.  It  is 
pot  improbable  that  they  are  a  branch  of  the  Andes,  finking  off  m  Come 
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part  of  South  America,  and  interrupted  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  "Weft  India  Illands  were  formerly  unit- 
ed with  each  other,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  continent.  Their  pre- 
ient  disjointed  lituation  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
uade  winds.  It  is  well  known,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  that 
they  produce  a  ftrong  and  continual  current  in  the  ocean  from  eaft  to 
well,  which,  by  beating  againft  the  continent  for  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  mult  have  eaufed  great  alterations,  and  may  poilibly  have  pro- 
duced the  effect  fuppofed. 

In  the  Bahama  channel  are  many  indications  that  the  Iiland 
•of  Cuba  was  once  united  to  Florida. 

Population-.]  There  arc  nc  data  from  which  we  may  eftimate  the 
number  of  inhabnants  in  America,  wiih  any  degree  of  accuracy.  All 
calculations  mult  proceed  on  uncertain  grounds.  The  population  of 
moil  of  thofe  countries  which  have  been  lettfed  by  Europeans  has  not 
been  ascertained  ;  who  then  is  capable  of  eitimatrng  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  thole  numerous  countries  which  have  been  very  partic- 
ularly explored,  and  thofe  which  are  altogether  unknown  to  any  Eu- 
ropean or  other  ctvilized  nation  ?  and  fuch  are  thole  vaft  regions  well, 
north  weft,  and  north  of  the  Miflifipi  and  the  Lakes,  and  immenfe 
countries  in  the  interior  parts  of  South  America.  The  number  of 
provinces,  kingdoms,  and  even  of  nations,  is  unknown.  We  can 
therefore  hardly  guefs  at  tire  number  of  inhabitants. 

It  has  been  common  in  eftimating  the  population  of  the  whole 
world  to  g*ve  150  millions  to  America.  The  calculations  of  P.  Ric- 
cioli,  make  them  300  millions. — Sufimilch,  in  one  part  of  his  work, 
computes  them  at  100  millions,  in  another  at  150  millions. — M.de  Paw 
fays  that  political  arithmeticians,  do  not  reckon  mote  than  100  mil- 
lions ;  but  it  is  his  own  opinion  that  there  are  not  more  than  from 
thirty  to  forty  millions  of  »  real  Americans."  I  know  not  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  either  of  thele  authors  grounded  their  calculations. 
I  am  inclined,  however,  to  differ  from  them  all.  Some  of  them  I  am 
perfuaded  are  far  beyond  the  truth  ;  and  M.  de  Paw.  I  imagine,  has 
erred  on  the  other  hand.  I  ground  my  dilfent  from  the  common  opin- 
ion, and  from  the  efti.rriates  of  the  forementioned  refpcctable  authors, 
«.n  a  calculation,  made  on  the  following  iimple  principles,  which  I  a- 
dopt  becauie  I  know  of  none  better. 

I  luppofe  the  continent  of  America  to  contain  14  millions  of  fquare 
miles;  including  the  iflands,  15  millions.  The  United  States  contain 
one  million  Iquare  miles,  or  one  fifteenth  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent and  iflands.  I  fuppofe  (merely  for  the  purpofe  of  calculation, 
what  I  do  not  believe  tobe  fact)  that  every  other  part  of  America  is  as 
populous  as  the  United  States.  Probably  there  may  be  fome  parts,  par- 
ticularly the  Weft  India  iflands,  and  fome  provinces  in  Spanifh 
America,  which  are  more  populous,  but  there  are  many  other  parts 
which  are  by  no  means  id  populous.  The  probability  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  the  other  parts  of  America,  collectively  confidered,  are  not 
nearly  lo  thickly  inhabited  as  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Theie 
is  certainly  no  reafon  to  believe  that  they  are  more  populous.  Indian 
population  is  thin  :  and  vaft  tracts  of  deferts,  marines,  and  moun- 
tains are  uninhabited.  In  the  United  States  we  reckon  four  millions 
inhabitants,  Anglo-Americans,  Negroes,  Mulattoes,  and  Indians,  with- 
in the  jurifdiclion  of  the  General   Government.     Be  fides  tliefe  there 
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may  be  about  50,000  Indians,  independent  of  the  United  States,  and 
fubjetr.  to  their  own  Princes.  The  whole  population  of  the  United 
States  then  we  reckon  at  4.050,000.  If  then  we  (uppofe  America  to 
contain  15  millions  of  fquare  Hides  ;  and  that  in  every  part  it  is  equally 
as  populous  as  the  United  States,  that  is,  that  there  are  in  every  mil- 
lion of  fquare  miles  4,050,000  inhabitants,  the  whole  number  will  be 
fixty  millions,  fev en  hundred,  and  fifty  thou/and.  The  exati  number  I  pre- 
fume  is  conhderably  lefs  than  this. 

Whe  n  w  as  Amer-  "I  That  America  was  peopled  very  anciently  and 
ica  peopled?  J  foon  after  the  flood, is  very  probable  :  1.  Becaufe 
the  aboriginal  Americans,  till  they  became  acquainted  with  Europeans, 
were  ignorant  of  thofe  arts  and  inventions,  fuch,  among  others,  as  thofe 
of  wax  and  oil  for  light,  which  being  very  ancient  in  Europe  and  Aha, 
on  the  one  hand,  are,  on  the  other,  moft  ufeful  not  to  fay  neceffary, 
and  when  once  difcovered,  are  never  forgotten.  2.  Becaufe  the  pol- 
ifhed  nations  of  the  New  World,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Mexico, 
preferve  in  their  traditions  and  paintings,  the  memory  of  the  Creation 
of  the  World,  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  confuhon  of 
languages,  and  the  difperhon  of  the  people,  though  blended  with  fomc 
fables,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  events  which  happened  after- 
wards in  Aha,  Africa  or  in  Europe,  many  of  which  were  too  remark- 
able to  efcape  the  memory.  3.  Becaufe  neither  was  there  among  the 
Americans  any  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  old  continent,  nor 
among  the  latter  any  account  of  the  paffage  of  the  former  to  the  New- 
World.  Thefe  reafons  we  prefume  render  it  at  leafl  probable  that 
America   was   peopled  early  after  the  flood.* 

Who  were  the  f  1  rst  jOn  thefe  two  queftions  much  has  been  faid. 
people  of Amer:ca?and  >Thofe  who  call  in  queftion  the  author- 
whence  did  they  c  om  e?  j  ity  of  the  (acred  writings  'fay,  the  Amer- 
icans are  not  defcendants  from  Adam,  that  he  was  the  father  of  the 
Afiatics  only, and  that  God  created  other  men  to  be  the  patriarchs  of  ths 
Europeans,  Africans  and  Americans.  But  this  is  one  among  the  ma- 
ny weak  hypothefes  of  unbelievers,  and  is  wholly  unfupported  bv 
hifiory.  It  is  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  the  Americans,  who  in 
their  paintings,  and  in  their  hymns,  called  thcmfelves  the  defcendants 
of  thofe  who  efcaped  from  the  general  deluge.  The  Mexicans,  Tol- 
tecas,  and  feveral  other  nations  were  agreed  in  this  point.  They  all 
faid  their  anceftors  came  from  other  parts  into  thofe  countries  ;  they 
pointed  out  the  road  they  came,  and  even  preferved  the  names,  true 
or  falfe,  of  their  firft  progeni*«iuis,  who,  after  the  confuhon  of  languag- 
es, feparated  from  the  reit  of  mankind.  Thefe  traditions,  with  others, 
which  the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow  us  to  infert,  considered 
in  connection  with  the  facred  writings,  mult  convince  us  that  we 
ought  to  feek  among  the  defcendants  of  Noah,  for  the  tirft  peoplets 
of   America. 

But  who  were  they  ?  To  recite  all  the  opinions  given  in  anfwer  to 
this  queflion,  and  the  reafons  to  (up port  them,  would  fill  a  volume. 
Dr.  Robertfon,  and  the  Abbe  Glavigero  have  extenfively  and  learned- 
ly investigated  the  fubjecl.  I  cannot  expect  to  afford  the  reader  more 
fatisfact-ion  than  to  give  him  the  refult  of  their  enquiries.  Dr.  Rob- 
ertfon,having  recapitulated  and  canvaffed  the  molt  plaulible  opinions, 
on  the  fubjeft,  comes  to  the  following  concluhcns.  viz. 

1.   That 
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1.  That  America  was  not  peopled  by  any  nation  from  the  ancient 
continent,  which  had  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  civilization  ; 
becaule  when  America  was  firft  difcovered,  its  inhabitants  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  neceffary  arts  of  life,  which  are  the  firft  effays  of 
the  human  mind  toward  improvement  ;  and  if  they  had  ever  been 
acquainted  with  them,  for  inftance,  with  the  plow,  the  loom,  and  the 
forge,  their  utility  would  have  been  fo  great  and  obvious,  that  it  is 
irapofnble  they  fhould  have  been  loft.  Therefore  the  anceftorsof  the 
ridt  fettlers  in  America  were  uncivilized  and  unacquainted  with  the 
neceffary  arts  of  life. 

2.  America  could  net  have  been  peopled  by  any  colony  from  the 
more  foul  hem  nations  of  the  ancient  continent  ;  becaule  none  of  the 
rude  tribes  of  (hefe  parts  poffeffed  enterprize,  ingenuity,  or  power 
fufneient  to  undertake  fuch  a  diftant  voyage  :  but  more  efpecially,  be- 
caule, that  in  all  America  there  is  not  an  animal,  tame  or  wild,  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  warm,  or  temperate  countries  of  the  ea (tern 
continent.  The  firft  care  of  the  Spaniards,  when  they  fettled  in 
America,  was  to  itock  it  with  all  the  domeftic  animals  of  Europe. 
The  firft  fettlers  of  Virginia  and  New  England,  brought  over  with 
them,  horfes,  cattle,  fheep,  &c.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  people 
who  firft  fettled  in  America,  did  not  originate  from  thofe  countries 
■where  thefe  animals  abound,  otherwife,  having  been  accuftomed  to 
their  aid,  they  would  have  fuppofed  them  neceffary  to  the  improve". 
ment,  and  even  fupport  of  civil  fociety. 

3.  Since  the  animals  in  the  northern  regions  of  America  correfpond 
with  thofe  found  in  Europe  in  the  fame  latitudes,  while  thofe  in  the 
tropical  regions,  are  indigenous,  and  widely  different  from  thofe  which 
inhabit  the  corresponding  regions  en  the  eaftern  continent,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  all  the  original  American  animals  were  of  thole 
kinds  which  inhabit  northern  regions  only,  and  that  the  two  continents, 
towards  the  northern  extremity,  are  fo  nearly  united  as  that  thefe 
animals  might  pafs  from  one  to  the  other. 

4.  It  having  been  eftablifhed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  difcoveries  of 
Cap't.  Cook  in  his  laft  voyage,  that  at  Kamtjkatka,  in  about  latitude  66° 
north,  the  continents  of  Afia  and  America  are  feparated  by  a  ftrait 
#»(y  18  miles  wide,  and  that  the  inhabitants  on  each  continent  arefimi- 
lar,  and  frequently  pafs  and  repafs  in  canoes  from  one  continent  to  the 
other  ;  from  theie  and  other  circumftances  it  is  rendered  highly  pro- 
bable that  America  was  firft  peopled  from  the  northeaft  parts  of  Alia. 
But  finte  the  Efquimaux  Indians  are  manifestly  a  feparate  fpeciesof 
men. diilinft  from  all  the  nationsof  theAmerican  Continent, in  language, 
in  difpofition,  and  in  habits  of  life  ;  and  in  all  thefe  refpecls  bear  a 
near  refemblance  to  the  northern  Europeans,  it  is  believed  that  the 
Elquimaux  Indians  emigrated  from  the  north  weft  parts  of  Europe. 
Several  circumftances  confirm  this  belief.  As  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury the  Norwegians  difcovered  Greenland,  and  planted  colonies  there. 
The  communication  with  that  country,  after  long  interruption,  was 
renewed  in  the  laft  century.  Some  Lutheran  and  Moravian  miffion- 
aries,  prompted  by  zeal  for  propagating  the  Chriftian  faith,  have  ven- 
tured to  fettle  in  this  frozen  region.  From  them  we  learn,  that  the 
north  weft  coaft  of  Greenland  is  feparated  from  America,  but  by  a 
very  narrow  ftrait,  if  feparated  at  all  ;  and  that  the  Efquimaux  of 
America   perfectly  referable  the  Greenlandeis  in  their  afpett,  drefss 
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mode  of  living,  and  probably  language.  By  thefe  decifive  fa£ts,  nrat 
not  only  the  confanguinity  of  the  Efquimaux  and  Greenlanders  is  ef- 
tablifhed,  but  the  poffibility  of  peopling  America  from  the  north  weft 
parts  of  Europe.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  rational  to  conclude,  that 
the  progenitors  of  all  the  American  nations,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
fouthern  limits  of  Labrador,  from  the  fimilarity  of  their  afpeef.,  color, 
&c.  migrated  from  the  north  eaft  parts  of  Aha  ;  and  that  the  nations 
that  inhabit  Labrador,  Efquimaux,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  from  their  un- 
liknefs  to  the  American  nations,  and  their  refemblance  to  the  north- 
ern Europeans,  came  over  from  the  north  weft  parts  of  Europe** 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  on  the  queftion  before  us  ; 
and  for  want  of  information,  it  is  in  feveral  refpecls  inaccurate  and 
without  foundation.  The  opinion  of  the  Abbe  Clavigero,  who  was 
a  native  of  America,  and  had  much  better  advantages  for  knowing  its 
hiffory  than  Dr.  Robertfon,  and  who  alfo  is  a  later  writer,  is  in  my 
opinion  far  lels  exceptionable,  and  has  much  better  grounds  for  its 
fupport.     He  explains  his  opinion  in  the    following  conclufions  ; — 

1.  The  Americans  defcended  from  different  nations,  or  from  differ- 
ent families  difperfed  after  the  confuhon  of  tongues.  No  perfon  will 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  multitude  and 
great  diverfity  of  the  American  languages.  In  Mexico  alone  thirty  fiir* 
have  already  been  difcovered.  In  South  America  Hill  more  are  known. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  the  Portuguefe  counted  ffty  its 
Maragnon.  Between  fome  of  thefe  languages,  there  is  indeed  a  great 
affinity  ;  but  others  are  as  different  from  each  other  as  the  Englifh  and 
the  Hebrew.  It  is  a  truth,  that  no  living  or  dead  languages  can  differ 
snore  than  the  languages  of  the  Mexicans,  Otomies,  Tarafcas,  Mayas, 
and  Miztecas,  five  languages  prevailing  in  different  provinces  of  Mex- 
ico. It  would  therefore  be  abfurd  to  fay,  that  languages  fo  different 
were  different  dialefts  of  one  original.  Is  it  probable  or  even  pofTi- 
ble  that  a  nation  fhould  alter  its  primitive  language  to  fuch  a  degree, 
or  multiply  its  dialefts  fo  varioufly  as  that  there  fhould  not  be,  even 
after  many  centuries,  if  not  fome  words  common  to  all,  at  leail  an  af- 
finity between  them,  or  fome  traces  left  of  their  origin  ? 

2.  The  Americans  do  not  derive  their  origin  from  any  people  now 
exifting  as  a  nation  on  the  eaftern  continent  ;  at  leail  there  is  no 
reafon  to  affirm  that  they  do.  This  inference  is  founded  on  the  fama 
argument  with  the  preceding  ;  fince,  if  the  Americans  are  defcend- 
ants  from  any  of  thefe  nations  it  would  be  poffible  to  trace  their  origin 
by  fome  marks  in  their  languages,  in  fpite  of  the  antiquity  of  their  fep- 
aration  :  but  any  fuch  traces  have  not  yet  been  difcovered,  although. 
mod  diligent  and  attentive  fearch  has  been  made,  as  appears  from  the 
work  of  Dominican  Garcia.  We  have,  fays  Clavigero,  leifurely  com- 
pared the  Mexican  and  other  American  languages  with  many  others 
which  are  now  living,  and  with  thofe  which  are  dead,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  dilcover  the  leaft  affinity  between  them.  This  argument 
is  ftro.ig  with  refpeet  to  the  Americans,  as  they  fhew  great  fiimnefs 
and  conltancy  in  retaining  their  languages.  The  Mexicans  preferve 
their  language  among  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Otomies  retain  their 
difficult  dialecl  among  Spaniards  and  Mexicans,  after  comnaunicatioa 
v/ith  both  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  an  half. 

If 
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If  the  Americans  defcended  from  different  families  difperfed  fooil 
after  the  confufion  of  tongues,  as  we  believe,  and  have  Since  been  fepa- 
rated  from  thofe  others  who  peopled  the  countries  on  the  eaftern  con- 
tinent, authors  will  labour  in  vain,  to  feek,  in  the  language  or  cufl- 
oms  of  the  Afiatics,  for  the  origin  of  the  people  of  America. 

But  the  moft  difficult  point  in  the  problem  of  the  population  of 
America,  remains  to  be  folved,  and  that  is,  how  did  the  inhabitants 
and  animals  originally  pafs  to  America,  and  from  what  parts  did  they 
come  ?  Among  the  various  opinions  of  authors  upon  this  point,  the' 
following  is  the  Abbe  Clavigero's. 

1.  The  men  and  animals  of  America  paffed  there  from  the  old  con- 
tinent. This  is  confirmed  by  the  facred  writings.  Mofes,  who  de- 
clares Noah  the  common  father  of  all  men  who  furvived  the  deluge, 
fays  exprefsly,  that  in  that  general  inundation  of  the  earth  all  its 
quadrupedsjbirds  and  reptiles,  penfhed,  except  a  few,  of  the  feveral  fpe- 
cies  which  were  faved  alive  in  the  ark,  to  re-people  the  earth  with  their 
kind.  The  repeated  expreffions  which  the  facred  historian  ufes  to 
Signify  its  univerfality,  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt,  that  all  quadru- 
peds, birds,  and  reptiles,  which  are  in  the  world,  defcended  from 
thofe  few  individuals  which  were  faved  from  the  general  inundation. 

2.  The  firft  inhabitants  of  America  might  pafs  there  in  veffels  by 
fea,  or  travel  by  land  or  by  ice.  i.  They  might  either  pafs  there  in 
veffels  designedly,  if  the  diilance  by  water  were  but  fmall,  or  be  carri- 
ed upon  it  accidentally  by  favourable  winds.  2.  They  might  pafs  by 
land,  on  the  fuppofition^.  of  the  union  of  the  continents.  3.  They 
might  alfo  make  that  paffage  over  the  ice  of  fome  frozen  arm  of  the 
fea. 

3.  The  anccitors  of  the  nations  which  peopled  Jnahuac,  (now  called 
New  Spaing  might  pafs  from  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  into  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  or  which  is  more  probable,  from  the  moffc 
eaftern  parts  cf  Alia,  to  the  moft  weftern  parts  of  America.  This 
conclufion  is  founded  on  the  conflant  and  general  tradition  of  thofe 
nations,  which  unanimoufly  fay,  that  their  anceftors  came  into  Ana- 
huac  from  the  countries  of  the  north  and  north  welt.  This  tradition 
is  confirmed  by  the  remains  of  many  ancient  edifices,  built  by  thofe 
people  in  their  migrations.  In  a  journey  made  by  the  Spaniards  in 
j 606,  from  New  Mexico  unto  the  river  which  they  call  Tizort,  600 
miles  from  that  Province  towards  the  north  weft,  they  found  there 
fome  large  edifices,  and  met  with  fome  Indians  who  fpoke  the  Mexi- 
can language,  and  who  told  them,  that  a  few  days  journey  from  that 
river,  towards  the  north,  was  the  kingdom  of  Tollan,  and  many  other  in- 
habited places,  whence  the  Mexicans  migrated.  In  faft,  the  whole 
people  of  Anahua  have  ufually  affirmed,  that  towards  the  north,  were 
the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Tollan,  Aztlan,  Copalla  and  feveral 
others  which  have  all  Mexican  names.  Boturini  fays,  that  in  the  an- 
cient paintings  of  the  Toltecas,  was  reprefentcd  the  migration  of  their 
anceftors  through  Afia  and  the  northern  countries  of  America,  until 
thev  eStabli fired  themfelvcs  in  the  country  of  Tollan  ;  and  even  endea- 
vours to  afcertain  in  his  general  history,  the  rout  they  purfued  in  their 
travels. 

With  refpeft  to  the  other  nations  of  America,  as  there  is  no  tradi- 
tion among  them,  concerning  the  way  by  which  their  anceftors  came 
to  the  new  world,  we  can  fay  nothing  certain  of  them.     It  is  pojfibk,  that 
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they  all  paffed  by  the  fame  way  in  which  the  anceftors  of  the  Mexi- 
cans paffed,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  paffed  by  a  very  differ- 
ent rout.  We  conjecture  that  the  ance'tors  of  the  nations"  of  South: 
America,  went  there  by  the  way  in  which  the  animals  proper  to  hot 
countries  paffed  ;  and  that  the  ancestors  of  thofe  nations  inhabiting 
Efquirru'ux,  and  Labrador,  and  the  countries  adjacent,  paffed  thither 
from  the  north  welt  parts  of  Europe.  The  difference  of  character 
which  is  difcoverable  in  the  three  above  mentioned  claffesof  aboriginal 
Americans,  and  the  lituation  of  the  countries  which  they  occupied, 
afford  ground  to  fufpeft  that  they  had  different  origins,  and  that  their 
anceffors  came  there  by  different  routs.     But  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

4.  The  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  of  the  New  World  paffed  there 
"by  land.  This  fact  is  mani.feft.  from  the  improbability  and  inconfiff- 
ency  of  all^other  opinions.  St.  Auguftiri  folves  the  difficulty  of  poo- 
ling the  illands  with  wild  beaits  and  deftructivc  animals  by  fup- 
pohng  either,  1.  That  the  angels  tranfported  them  thither,  (a  foiution, 
which,  though  it  cuts  off  every  difficulty  in  the  paffagc  of  animals  to 
the  new  world,  would  not  be  fatisfactory  in  the  prefent  age)  or  2.  That 
they  might  fwirrt  to  the  iflands,  or  3.  That  they  might  have  been  car- 
ried there  by  men  for  the  fake  of  hunting,  or  4.  That  they  might  have 
been  formed  there  try  the  Creator  in  the  beginning.  Orhers  have  im- 
agined that  beafts  might  pals  over  fome  frozen  ft  rait  or  arm  of  the 
fea.  But  as  neither  of  thele  opinions  can  be  fupported*.  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  the  reptiles  which  are  found 
in  America,  paffed  thither  by  land,  and  of  courfe  that  the  two  conti- 
nents were  formerly  united.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Acofta,  Groti- 
us,  Buffon,  and  other  great  men.  That  this  earth  has  experienced 
great  changes  fincethe  deluge  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  Earthquakes 
have  fwallowed  up  large  tracts  of  land  in  fome  places — fubterraneous 
fires  have  thrown  up  others — the  lea  in  fome  places  has  been  forced, 
to  retreat  many  miles  from  the  fhore — in  others  it  has  made  encroach- 
ments— and  in  many  inffances  feparafed  territories  which  were  formerly 
united.     Very  confiderable  tracts  of  land  have  been  alfo  formed  at  the 

mouths  of  rivers,     We  have  many  examples  of  all  thefe  revolutions i 

Sicily  was  formerly  united  to  the  continent — The  (traits  of  Gibraltar, 
as  Diodorus,  Strabo  and  other  ancient  authois  affirm,  were  formed  bv 
a  violent  irruption  of  the  ocean  upon  the  land  between  the  mountains 
Abyla  and  Calpe.  The  people  of  Ceylon  have  a  tradition,  that  a  iim- 
ilar  iiruption  of  the  fea  feparated  their  ifland  from  the  peninfula  of  In- 
dia. The  fame  is  believed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar  with  refpeefc 
to  the  Ifles  of  Maldivia,  and  by  the  Malayans  with  refpett  to  Suma- 
tra. Ceylon,  as  Buffon  afferts,  has  loft  30  or  40  leagues  of  land,  by 
the  fea  ;  and  Tongrcs,  a  place  in  the  Low  Countries.has  gained  3c  leagues 
of  land  from  the  fea — And  Florida  and  the  fouthern  American  States 
have  gained  as  much  from  the  Bay  cf  Mexico,  and  the  iflands  between 
North  and  South  America. — The  northern  parts  of  l'-gvpt  owes  its 
exillence  to  inundations  of  the  Nile — Au6  the  province  of  Yellow- 
River  in  China,  and  part  of  Louifiana  in  America,  have  both  been 
formed  by  the  mud  of  rivers.  The  peninfula  of  Yucatan,  has  every 
appearance  of  having  once  formed  a  part  cf  the  bed  of  the  fea.  la 
the  ftrait  which  feparates  America  from  Aha,  many  iflands  are  found 

which 

•  See  Clavigero's  Hift.  of  Mex.  Vol..  II.  D'.PCert.  7,  p.  216.  where  all  thefe  opinions  ar«? 

ihewa  to  be  highly  improbable,  not  co  fay  impofiiulc. 
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which  probably  were  the  mountains  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  land 
which  we  fuppofe  to  have  been  fwallowed  up  by  earthquakes  ;  which 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  multitude  of  volcanoes  which  have  been 
difcovered  in  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfkatka.  The  finking  of  that  land, 
however,  and  the  feparation  of  the  two  continents,  was  probably  occa- 
fioned  by  thofe  extraordinary  earthquakes  mentioned  in  the  hiftories 
of  the  Americans,  which  formed  an  a£ra  almofl  as  memorable  as  that 
of  the  deluge. 

,5.  The  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  of  America  paifed  by  different  plac- 
es from  the  one  continent  to  the  other.  Among  the  American  beafts 
there  are  many  whofe  natures  are  averfe  to  cold  ;  fuch  are  apes,  dantes^ 
crocodiles,  &c. — There  are  others  formed  to  inhabit  cold  countries  ; 
iuch  are  martins,  rein-dear,  and  gluttons.  The  former  could  not  go  to 
America  through  any  country  in  the  frigid  zone  ; — their  natures 
would  not  have  admitted  it — they  would  have  perifhed  in  their  paf- 
fage — We  cannot  indeed  imagine  what  inducement  they  could  have 
to  quit  a  climate,  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  undertake  a  journey 
they  knew  not  whither,  through  a  region  v/hofe  cold  they  could  not 
endure — How  did  they  know  there  was  a  country  friendly  to  their 
natures  in  America  ? 

The  apes  which  are  in  New  Spain  .  palled  there,  certainly,  from 
South  America.  Time  was  when  they  did  not  inhabit  that  country— 
and  it  is  known  that  they  came  from  the  South,  The  center  of  their 
population  is  the  country  under  the  equator,  and  14  or  15  degrees  on 
each  fide  of  it.  It  decreafes  as  you  depart  from  this  tracl  on  either  fide, 
till  you  arrive  at  the  tropics,  when  it  ceafes,  and  none  are  found,  except 
in  fome  few  diltricls,  which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  htuation, 
are  as  hot  as  the  equinoctial  country.  None  can  imagine  that  this 
fpecies  of  animals  travelled  to  the  New  World,  through  the  cold  re- 
gions of  the  north.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  they  were  tranfported 
thither  by  men  ;  for,  not  to  mention  that  fome  of  them  are  of  a  fero- 
cious difpofition,  and  vere  unlikely  to  be  fele&ed  to  be  companions  on 
a  long  voyage,  to  people  a  new  country,  there  is  another  flill  greater 
difficulty  :  As  they  could  not  have  been  conducted  over  the  feas  and 
countries  of  the  north,  on  account  of  the  cold,  they  mull  have  been 
tranfported  from  the  warm  countries  of  the  old,  to  the  warm  countries 
of  the  new  world,  over  a  fea  fubject  to  a  clime  not  diffimilar  to  the 
native  country  of  thofe  quadrupeds,  that  is,  by  the  countries  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Afia,  to  about  the  fame  latitudes  in  America,  over  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans — or  from  the  weftern  countries  of  Africa, 
to  the  eaftern  countries  of  America,  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  If, 
therefore,  men  tranfported  thofe  animals  from  the  one  to  the  othef 
world,  they  did  it  acrofs  thofe  feas.  But  was  this  navigation  acci- 
dental or  defigned  ?  If  the  former,  how,  and  why  did  they  carry  fo 
many  animals  with  them  ?  If  the  latter,  if  they  were  determined  to 
pals  from  the  old  to  the  new  continent,  who  gave  them  intelligence  of 
the  New  World  ?  Who  fhewed  them  the  fituation  of  thofe  countries? 
How  did  they  venture  to  crofs  fuch  vaft  feas  without  a  compafs  ?  In 
what  veffcls  did  they  pafs  ?  If  they  landed  there  happily,  why  does- 
there  not  remain,  among  the  Americans,  fome  memory  of  their  «■»- 
conftru&ions?  Why — but  it  isneed!efs  to  ftart more  objections  ;  thefe 
already  mentioned  can  never  be  anfwered. 

Befides,  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  warm  climates  that  border  upon 
it,  in  the  New  World,   crocodiles  are  common  ani-mals  which  require 
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a  hot  or  temperate  climate,  and  live  alternately  on  land  or  in  fweet 
water  :  how  did  fuch  animals  pafs  there  ?  Not  by  the  north — they 
could  not  endure  the  cold — No  one  will  believe  they  were  tranfport- 
ed  by  men — nor  yet  that  they  fwam  thither  2000  miles  through  an  ocean 
of  fait  water. 

There  remains  no  other  folution  but  that  of  admitting  an  ancient 
union  between  the  equino&ial  countries  of  America  and  thofe  of  Af- 
rica— and  a  connexion  of  the  northern  countries  of  America  with 
Europe   on  the  eaft,  and  Aiia  on  the  well — fo  that  there  has  probably 

been  a  period  fince  the  flood,  when  there  was  but  ONE  Continent. . 

The  hearts  of  cold  climes  pafled  over  the  northern  ifthmuffes,  which 
probably  connected  Europe,  America  and  Afia — and  the  animals  and 
reptiles  peculiar  to  hot  countries,  paffed  over  the  ifthmus  that  con- 
nected South  America  with  Africa — For  the  reafons  already  mention- 
ed induce  us  to  believe  that  there  was  formerly  a  tracl  of  land,  which 
united  the  molt  eartern  part  of  Brazil,  to  the  moft  weitern  part  of  Af- 
rica ;  and  that  all  the  fpace^of  land  may  have  been  funk  by  violent  earth- 
quakes, leaving  only  fome  traces  of  it  in  that  chain  of  iflands  of  which 
Cape  de  Vend,  Fernando,  de  Norona,  Afcenfion  and  St.  Matthew's 
iflands  make  a  part  ;  and  alfo  in  thofe  many  fand  banks  difcovered  by 
different  navigators,  and  paiticularly  by  de  Bauche,  who  founded  that 
fea  with  great  exa6tnefs.  Thefe  iflands  and  fand  banks,  may  probably 
have  been  the  highefl  parts  of  that  funken  ifthmus.  In  like  manner 
it  is  probable  the  north  wefter.n  part  of  America  was  united  to  the  north 
eaflern  part  of  Alia  by  a  neck  of  land  which  has  been  funk  or  wafh- 
ed  away,  and  the  north  eaftcrn  parts  of  America  to  the  north  weft- 
ern  parts  of  Europe,  by  Greenland,  Iceland,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  quadrupeds  and  the 
reptiles  of  the  new  world  pafled  there  by  land,  and  by  different  routs, 
from  the  old  continent.  All  other  fuppofltions  are  fubjecl  to  heavy 
difficulties  ;  and  this  is  not  without  fome,  which  however  are  not  al- 
together infurmountable.  The  greateft  is  the  improbabilityof  an  earth- 
quake fo  great  as  to  fink  a  fpace  of  land  for  more  than  1500  miles  in 
length,  which,  according  to  our  fuppofition,  united  Africa  and  South 
America.  But  we  do  not  afcribe  this  flupendous  revolution  to  a  fin- 
gle  fhock — it  may  have  been  effected  by  a  fucceffion  of  earthquakes. 
It  is  well  known  that  they  are  common  in  the  climates  where  we  fuppofe 
the  ifthmus  to  have  been.  It  is  not  impoflible  nor  improbable,  that 
fuch  an  effeft  fhould  be  produced  by  earthquakes,  nor  is  hiftory  un- 
furnifhed  with  fuch  examples  to  our  purpofe.  The  earthquake  which 
was  felt  in  Canada  in  1663,*  overwhelmed  a  chain  of  mountains  of 
free  ftone  more  than  300  miles  long,  and  the  whole  of  that  immenfc 
tracl  was  changed  into  a  plain.  How  great  then  muft  have  been  the 
convulnon  which  was  occafioned  by  thofe  extraordinary  earthquakes 
mentioned  in  the  hiftories  of  America,  when  the  world  was  thought  to 
be  coming  to  an  end  ! 

It  may  farther  be  objefted  to  this  fyftem,  that  if  beafts  pafled  by  land 
from  one  continent  to  the  other,  it  is  not  eafy  to  affign  the  caufe  why 
fome  fpecies  pafled  there  without  leaving  a  fingle  individual  in  the 
old   continent  ;  and  on    the  contrary,  that  fome  entire  fpecies  fhould 

remain 
*  See  an  account  of  this  earthquake,  and  of  many  others  which  happened  in  New  Erie- 
land,  m  the    third    Vol.  of  the  American   Mufeum,  p.  saa,  written  bv  Profeffor  Will. 
lams,  F,  /A.  A»  of  Cambridge,  (N.  E.j 
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remain  in  the  old  continent,  and  not  a  tingle  individual  of  them  pafi 
to  America.  But  this  objection  operates  with  equal  force  againft  all 
other  opinions,  except  that  which  employs  angels  in  thetranfportation 
of  beads.  But  fuppofe  it  did  not,  we  have  a  fatisfactory  anfwer  to  it. 
All  the  quadrupeds  of  the  earth  are  not  yet  known,  we  cannot  there- 
fore fay  how  many  are  in  the  one  which  are  not  in  the  other  continent. 
The  knowledge  of  the  beft  informed  zoologifts  is  very  imperfect,  and 
they  differ  among  themfelves.  The  Count  de  Buffon  numbers  only 
two  hundred  ipecies  of  quadrupeds.  Bomare,  who  wrote  a  little  after 
him,  makes  them  265  ;  but  to  fay  how  many  more  there  may  be,  and  of 
what  kinds  they  are,  until  we  have  examined  the  interior  regions  of 
Africa,  of  a  great  part  of  Tartary,  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  and 
the  va(l  territory  weft  of  the  M.iffiiippi,  and  various  other  unexplored 
and  extenfive  countries,  which  together  conftitute  a  great  part  of  the 
whole  globe,  would  be  mere  conjecture.  No  argument,  therefore,  can  be 
inferred  from  the  difference  of  the  animals  in  the  two  continents,  againft 
our  fyftem,  till  the  animals  in  thefe  unexplored  regions  fhall  have  been 
examined.* 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  fubjecT:,  as  it  muff  be  interefting 
to  every  inquifitive  mind,  and  the  difcuffionof  it  is  blended  with  much 
ufeful  information. 

Inhabitants.]  Having  ftated  the  prefent  population  of  America, 
from  the  beft  data  we  could  find,  and  given  the  moft  probable  ac- 
counts of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  originally  peopled,  it  will  be  ex- 
pected that  we  now  fay  fomething  of  its  inhabitants,  of  their  character, 
manners,  &c. 

The  prefent  Americans,  whofe  number  we  reckon  at  about  60  mil- 
lions, may  be  divided  into  two  general  claffes — Firft,  the  proper 
Americans,  commonly  called  Indians,  fometimes  Aborigines,  or  thofe 
who  are  defcended  from  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  new  world,  and 
who  have  not  mixed  their  blood  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  conti- 
nent. Secondly,  thofe  who  have  migrated,  or  have  been  tranfported 
to  America,  fince  its  difcovery  by  Columbus,  and  their  defcendants. 
The  former  may  be  fubdivided  into  three  claifes  ;  firft,  the  South 
American  Indians,  who  came  over  in  the  manner  we  have  fuppofed, 
from  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  ibuthern  parts 
of  Afia  and  Europe.  Secondly,  the  Mexicans  and  all  the  Indians  fouth 
of  the  Lakes  and  weft  of  the  Miffifippi.  Thirdly,  the  inhabitants  of 
Efquimaux,  Labrador,  and  the  countries  around  them.  The  latter  may 
alfo  be  diftinguifhed  into  three  claffes — Firft,  Europeans  of  many  dif- 
ferent nations,  who  have  migrated  to  America,  and  their  defcendants, 
of  unmixed  blood: — In  this  clafs  we  include,  the  Spaniards,  Englifh, 
Scotch,  Irifh,  French,  Portuguefe,  Germans,  Dutch,  Swedes,  &c.  both 
in  North  and  South  America.  Secondly,  Africans  who  have  been 
tranfported  to  America  and  its  Iflands,  and  their  defcendants.  Thirdly, 
the  mixed  breeds,  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Cajlas,  by  the  Englifh  Mu- 
lattoes,  that  is,  thofe  who  are  defcended  from  an  European  and  an 
American,  or  from  an  European  and  African,  or  from  an  African  and 
American.  Leaving  the  fecond  clafs,  viz.  the  migrants  to  America 
fince  its  difcovery  by  Columbus,  and  their  defcendants,  to  be  defcrib- 
ed,  when  we  fhall  treat  of  the  countries  they  refpe&ively  inhabit,  we 
fhall,  under  this  article,  confine  ourfelves  to  the  proper  aboriginal 
Americans,  or  Indians. 

•  Abbe  Ciavigero's  Hift.  of  Mexico,  Vol.  II.  DiiT.  i. 
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We  begin  with  the  South  Americans.  Varioiis  have  been  the  ac- 
counts given  of  thefe  people.  Some  hidorians  exalt  them  to  the  rank 
of  the  bell  and  happied  people  on  earth  ;  others  feem  unwilling  to 
give  them  a  place  among  human  beings.  We  prefume  thefe  hidorians, 
who  differ  (o  widely,  fpoke  of  different  nations  ;  and  on  this  ground, 
with  proper  allowances  for  exaggeration  on  both  fides,  we  may  recon- 
cile them.  Columbus  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Indians  of 
Hifpaniola,  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella. 

"  I  fwear  to  your  majefties,  that  there  is  not  a  better  people  in  the 
world  than  thefe  ;  more  affectionate,  affable  and  mild  ;  they  love  their 
neighbours  as  themfelves  ;  their  language  is  the  fweeted,  the  fofteft 
and  the  mod  cheerful,  for  they  always  (peak  fmiling  ;  and  although 
they  go  naked,  let  your  majefties  believe  me,  their  cuftoms  are  very 
becoming  ;  and  their  king,  who  i's  ferved  with  great  majefty,  has  fuch. 
engaging  manners,  that  it  gives  great  pleafure  to  fee  him,  and  alfo  to 
confider  the  great  retentive  faculty  of  that  people,  and  their  defire  of 
knowledge,  which  invites  them  to  afk  the  caufes  and  effects  of  things*." 

Las  Cafas.  the  fird  bifhop  of  Chiapa,  who  refided  feveral  years  in 
different  parts  of  America,  (peaks  thus  of  them  :  "  The  Americans  are 
a  people  of  a  bright  and  lively  genius,  eafy  to  be  taught,  and  to  ap- 
prehend every  good  doctrine,  extremely  ready  to  embrace  our  faith* 
and  the  people,  of  all  others  in  the  world,  who  feel  lead  embarraff- 
ment  by  it."  In  another  place,  this  writer  fays,  "The  Indians  have  as 
good  an  underftanding,  and  acute  a  genius,  as  much  docility  and  ca- 
pacity for  the  moral  and  fpeculative  fciences,  and  are,  in  moft  inftances, 
as  rational  in  their  political  government,  as  appears  from  many  of  their 
very  prudent  laws,  and  are  as  far  advanced  in  our  faith  and  religion,  in 
good  cuftoms  and  civilization,  where  they  have  been  taught  by  perfons 
of  religious  and  exemplary  life,  and  are  arriving  at  refinement  and 
polifh  as  faft  as  any  nation  ever  did  (ince  the  times  of  the  apoftles." 

Doctor  Robertfon,  fpeaking  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  whom 
he  is  not  difpofed  to  rank  with  thofe  nations  which  merit  the  name  of 
civilized,  has  the  following  remarks — "  When  compared  with  oth- 
er parts  of  the  new  world,  Mexico  and  Peru  may  be  confidered  as 
polifhed  ftates.  Inftead  of  fmall  independent,  hodile  tribes,  ftrug- 
gling  for  fubfiftence  amidft  woods  and  marfhes,  ftrangers  to  induftry 
and  arts,  unacquainted  with  fubordination,  and  almoft  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  regular  government,  we  find  countries  of  great  extent  fub- 
jected  to  the  dominion  of  one  fovereign,  the  inhabitants  collected  to- 
gether in  cities,  the  wifdom  and  forefight  of  rulers  employed  in  provid- 
ing for  the  maintenance  and  fecurity  of  the  people,  the  empire  of  laws 
in  fome  meafure  eftablifhed,  the  authority  of  religion  recognized,  many 
of  the  arts  effential  to  life  brought  to  fome  degree  of  maturity,  and  the 
dawn  of  fuch  as  are  ornamental  beginning  to  appear."  Thefe  are  teft- 
imonies  refpecting  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  more  northern  parts  of 
South  America,  and  the  iflands  ;  who  appear  to  have  made  greater  ad- 
vances in  civilization  than  thofe  farther  fouth,  concerning  whom  our 
information  is  very  imperfect. 

Charlevoix,  in  hishiftory  of  Paraguay,  has  collected  from  the  Jefuiti, 
perhaps  the  beft  information,  refpecting  the  more  fouthern  Indians. 
Comparing  his  particular  defcriptions  of  the  numerous  nations  who  in- 
habit the  (outherndivifion  of  South  America,  we  give  the  following  as 
the  leading  traits  in  their  general  character.   They  are  generally  of  an 

F  2  olive 

*  Hift.  CoUmb.  Cb.  xxsii. 
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olive  complexion,  fome  darker,  others  lighter,  and  fome  as  white  as  the 
Spaniards.  Their  Itatuie  is  rather  below  than  above  the  middling  fize  ; 
though  fome  nations  rank  among  the  tailed  of  the  human  fpecies — 
moll  of  them  arc  thick  legged  and  jointed,  and  have  round  and  flat 
faces. 

Almofl  all  the  men  and  children, in  the  warm  climates,  and  in  thefum- 
mcr,  in  colder  regions,  go  quite  naked.  The  women  wear  no  more  cov- 
ering than  the  moil  relaxed  modeSty  feems  absolutely  to  require.  Every 
nation  have  a  different  dialect,  and  a  different  mode  of  adorning  them- 
i'elves.  The  clothing  of  fuch  as  make  ufe  of  it,  is  made  of  the  fkins 
of  beafls,  of  feathers  fewed  together,  and  in  the  fouthern  and  colder 
regions,  where  they  raife  fheep,  of  wool  manufactured  into  fluffs  and 
blankets.  They  are  reprefented  as  almod  universally  addicted  to 
drunkennefs,  There  feesm  to  be  no  other  vice  common  to  them  alL 
A  few  of  them  are  canibals,  and  fome  nations  are  idolaters;  in  general 
they  have  fome  notions  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  have  words  in  their 
various  languages  to  exprefs  their  ideas  of  him.  They  believe  in  the 
immortality  ot  the  foul,  and  have  fome  imperfect  ideas  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments.  They  are  univerfally  addicted  to  various  Su» 
perditions,  and  have  much  to  do  with  witches  and  evil  fpirits.* — A 
great  proportion  of  them  lead  a  wandering  life,  are  extremely  indolent, 
dirty  and  wretched,  living  on  hfh,  and  the  flefh  of  the  various  wild 
animals,  birds,  and  even  reptiles  which  inhabit  the  forclls. — "All  the 
Indians  of  South  America,"  fays  Charlevoix,  "  have  hot  Stomachs," 
which  can  digefl  all  forts  of  food,  and  in  great  quantities,  and  they  are 
in  general  "  exceffively  voracious."'  Their  notions  of  religion  and 
government,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  very  rude.  Some  nations  live 
compactly  in  towns  and  cultivate  the  earth,  raifing,  among  other 
productions,  wheat,  which  they  bruiSe  between  Stones,  and  make  into 
cakes.  Some  nations  are  reprefented  as  dull,  cruel  and  inconStant — 
others  as  fierce,  cunning,  and  thievifh — others  as  humane,  ingenuous 
and  hofpitable — and  in  general  they  are  kind  and  attentive  to  Strang- 
ers, So  long  as  they  are  well  ufed  by  them  ;  and  we  Seldom  read  of  their 
being  firft  in  a  quarrel  with  thole  who  pafs  their  territories,  or  Sojourn 
among  them.  The  aftonifhing  Succels  of  the  JeSuits  in  converting 
fuch  multitudes  of  them  to  their  faith,  is  a  convictive  proof  of  their 
capacity  to  receive  instruction  ;  of  their  docility,  humanity  and  friend- 
ly difpofitions. 

All  accounts  agree  that  the  middle  and  Southern  parts  of  S.  America, 
are  very  thinly  iiahabited,  being  interSperSed  with  extenSive  ridges  of 
mountains,  immenSe  barren  plains,  and  numerous  marines. 

As  to  the  fecond  clafs  of  American  Indians,  who  formerly  inhab- 
ited, and  who  yet  inhabit,  Mexico  and  the  country  South  of  the  lakes 
and  weft  of  the  MiSSiSippi,  and  who  came  over,  as  we  have  fuppofed, 
from  the  north  eaSt  parts  of  ASia  ;  they  Seem,  from  whatever  caufe, 
to  be  advanced  Somewhat  higher,  in  the  Scale  of  human  beings,  than  the 
South  Americans,  if  we'except  the  Peruvians,  who  appeal  to  have  made 
greater  progrefsin  civilization  than  even  the  Mexicans.  Concerning 
the  nations  of  the  vaft  country  of  Anahuac  or  New  Spain,  compofing 
a  large  portion  of  the  Second  claSs  of  the  proper  Americans,  the  Abbe 

Clavigero 

*  Father  Paftor,  a  Jefuit,  on'  Hay  vifited  one  of  the  old  women  of  the  Abipone  nation, 
i  reputed  witch,  and  at  the  point  of  death,  and  told  her  that  if  rtie  died  without  baptifm, 
her  foul  would  be  eternally  tormented  by  the  devils.  She  very  calmly  anfwered,  that  they 
had  been  her  fnends  for  a  lonsr,  time,  and  fhe  was  therefore,  very  fure  they  would  do  her 
•obarm.  Hid.  Pj;.  Vol.1,  p.  406. 
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Clavigero,  has  the  following  obfcrvations  :  "  We  have  had  intimate 
commerce,  for  many  years,  with  the  Americans,  have  lived  feveral 
years  in  a  feminary  deftined  for  their  initruction,  had  fome  Indians 
among  our  pupils,  had  particular  knowledge  of  many  American  rec- 
tors, many  nobles  and  numerous  artifts — attentively  obferved  .their 
character,  their  genius,  their  difpofitions  and  manner  of  thinking  ; 
and  have  examined,  befides,  with  the  utmofl  diligence,  their  ancient 
hiftory,  their  religion,  their  government,  their  laws  and  their  cuftoms, 
after  fuch  long  experience  and  ftudy  of  them,  from  which  we  imagine 
ourfelves  able  to  decide  without  danger  of  erring,  we  declare  that  the 
mental  qualities  of  the  American  Indians  are  not  in  the  leaft  degree 
inferior  to  thole  of  the  Europeans— that  they  are  capable  of  all,  even 
the  moil  abftract  fciences,  and  that  if  equal  care  and  pains  were  tak- 
en in  their  education,  we  fhould  lee  rife  among  them  philofophers, 
mathematicians  and  divines,  who  would  rival  the  firfl  in  Europe.  But 
it  is  not  poffible  to  make  great  progrefs  in  the  fciences,  in  the  midft  of 
alife  of  mifery,  fervitude  and  oppreffion. — Their  ancient  government, 
theirlaws,  and  their  arts  evidently  demonftrate  that  they  fuffered  no 
Want  of  genius." 

This  fame  author,  who  appears  to  be  a  competent  judge,  defcribes 
the  Mexicans  as  being  of  a  good  flature,  rather  exceeding  the  mid- 
dle fize— well  proportioned  in  all  their  limbs — as  having  a  fine  olive 
complexion — narrow  foreheads — black  eyes — clean,  firm,  regular  white 
teeth — thick,  black,  coarfe,  gloffy  hair — thin  beards,  and  generally  no 
Jiair  on  their  legs,  thighs  and  arms.  They  are  neither  very  beautiful 
northe  reverfe,  but  hold  a  middle  place  between  the  extremes.  Some 
of  the  women  are  fair  and  beautiful.  Deformities  are  fcarcely  known 
among  them.  Their  fenfes  are  very  acute,  efpecially  that  of  light, 
ivhich  they  enjoy  unimpaired  to  the  greatefl  age.  They  are  moder- 
ate eaters,  but  much  addicted  to  intemperance  in  drinking,  which,  as 
far  as  we  know,  is  true  of  all  the  American  Indians.  They  are  pati- 
ent of  injuries  and  hardfhips,  and  grateful  for  benefits.  Good  faith  is 
not  fo  much  refpected  as  it  deferves  to  be.  They  arc  naturally  unfo- 
cial,  ferious  and  auflere,  and  are  more  anxious  to  punifh  crimes  than 
to  reward  virtues.  Generality  and  perfect  difintereltednefs  are  (Ink- 
ing traits  in  their  character.  Their  religion  is  blended  with  much  fu- 
perfiition  ;  and  fome  of  the  more  ignorant  are  very  prone  to  idolatry. 

The  refpeci  paid  by  children  to  their  parents,  and  by  the  young  to 
the  old,  among  thofe  people,  is  highly  commendable.  Parents  are  fond 
of  their  children.  The  affection  of  huubands  for  their  wives  is  lefs  than 
the  wives  for  their  hufbands  ;  and  it  is  very  common  for  men  to  love 
their  neighbours'  wives  better  than  their  own.  Courage  and  coward- 
ice fcem  alternately  to  affect  their  minds,  and  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  predominates.  They  can  meet  dangers  in  war,  and  fuch 
as  proceed  from  natural  caufes,  with  great  intrepidity,  but  are  panic 
ft  ruck  by  the  ftern  look  of  a  Spaniard.  On  the  whole,  their  charac- 
ter, like  that  of  all  other  nations,  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad. 

Of  theirmorality,  the  following  exhortation  of  a  Mexican  to 
his  fon,may  ferve  as  a  fpecinen  :  "  My  fon,  who  art  come  into  the 
light  from  the  womb  of  thy  mother  like  a  chicken  from  the  egg,  and 
like  it  art  preparing  to  fly  through  the  world,  we  know  not  how  long 
Heaven  will  grant  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  that  precious  gem  which  wc; 
poffefs  in  thee  ;  but  however  fhoit  the  period,  endeavour  to  live  ex- 
actly, praying  God  continually  to  aflift  thee.  He  created  thee  :  thou 
F  3  art 
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art  his  property.  He  is  thy  father,  and  loves  thee  ft  ill  more  than  I  do ; 
repofe  in  him  thy  thoughts,  and  day  and  night  direft  thy  fighs  to  him. 
Reverence  and  falute  thy  elders,  and  hold  no  one  in  contempt.  To 
the  poor  and  diftreffed  be  not  dumb,  but  rather  ufe  words  of  comfort. 
Honour  all  perfons,  particularly  thy  parents,  to  whom  thou  Ovveft  obe- 
dience, refpeft  and  iervice.  Guard  againft  imitating  the  example  of 
thofe  wicked  fons,  who,  like  brutes  that  are  deprived  of  reafon,  neither 
reverence  their  parents,  liften  to  their  inftruftion,  nor  lubmit  to  their 
corrc6lion  ;  becaufe  whoever  follows  their  fteps  will  have  an  unhap- 
py end,  will  die  in  a  defperate  or  fudden  manner,  or  will  be  killed  and 
devoured  by  wild  beads. 

"Mock  not, my  fon,the  aged  or  theimperfeft.  Scorn  not  him  whom 
you  fee  fall  into  feme  folly  or  tranfgreffion,  nor  make  him  reproaches ; 
but  reftrain  thyfelf,  and  beware  lelt  thou  fall  into  the  fame  errorwhich 
offends  thee  in  another.  Go  not  where  thou  art  not  called,  nor  inter- 
fere in  that  which  does  not  concern  thee.  Endeavour  to  manifefl  thy 
good  breeding  in  all  thy  words  and  aftions.  In  converfation,  do  not 
lay  thy  hands  upon  another,  nor  fpeak  too  much,  nor  interrupt  or 
diilurb  another's  difcourTe,  When  any  one  difcourfes  with  thee,  hear 
him  attentively,  and  hold  thyfelf  in  an  eafy  attitude,  neither  playing 
with  thy  feet,  nor  putting  thy  mantle  to  thy  mouth,  nor  fpitting  too 
often,  nor  looking  about  you  here  and  there,  nor  riling  up  frequently 
if  thou  art  fitting  ;  for  fuch  aftions  are  indications  of  levity  and  low 
breeding." — He  proceeds  to  mention  feveral  particular  vices  which  are 
to  be  avoided,  and  concludes — :s  Steal  not, nor  give  thyfelf  to  gaming; 
btherwife  thou  wilt  be  a  diigrace  to  thy  parents,  whom  thou  oughteft 
rather  to  honour  for  the  education  they  have  given  thee.  If  thcu  wilt 
be  virtuous,  thy  example  will  put  the  wicked  to  fhame.  No  more,  my 
fon  ;  enough  hath  been  faid  in  dilcharge  of  the  duties  of  a  father. 
With  thefe  counfels  I  wifh  to  fortify  thy  mind.  Refufe  them  not,  nor 
aft  in  contradiction  to  them  ;  for  on  them  thy  life,  and  all  thy  happi- 
nefs,  depend." 

'  Although  fo  much  cannot  be  faid  with  truth,  perhaps,  in  favour  of 
the  more  northern  Indians,  whom  we  have  included  in  the  fecond 
clafs,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  their  advantages,  yet  we  are  far  from' 
thinking  them  inferior  in  point  of  corporeal  or  mental  endowments,  to 
the  Mexicans.  In  their  complexion,  fize,  and  form,  they  are  not  in 
general  unlike  the  Mexicans.  In  focial  and  domeftic  virtues,  in  agricul- 
ture, arts,  and  manufactures  they  are  far  behind  the  Mexicans — in  their 
hofpitality,  equal- — and  in  their  eloquence  in  council,  and  bravery  in 
war,  perhaps  fuperior.  Their  mode  of  life,  and  the  ftate  of  fociety 
among  them,  afford  few  objefts  for  the  difplay  either  of  their  literary 
or  political  abilities. 

Monf.  Buffon  has  given  an  humiliating  pifture  of  the  Aborigines  of 
North  America,  which,  as  it  is  a  falfe  one,  I  fhall  not  give  the  reader. 
Mr.  Jefferfon's  anfwer  to  M.  Buffon,  however,  is  fo  full  of  the  moff. 
valuable  information  on  this  fubjeft,  that  it  muft  not  be  omitted  in  this 
place. — "Of  the  Indians  of  South  America,"  fays  Mr.  Jefferfon,  " t 
know  nothing  ;  for  I  would  not  honor  with  the  appellation  of  know- 
ledge, what  1  derive  from  the  fables  publifhed  of  them.  Thefe  I  be- 
lieve to  be  juft  as  true  as  the  fables  of  JECop.  This  belief  is  founded 
on  what  I  have  feen  of  man,  white,  red,  and  black,  and  what  has  been 
•Written  of  him  by  authors,  enlightened  themfelves,  and  writing  amidffc 
an  enlightened  people.   The  Indian  of  North  America  being  more  witti- 

in  " 
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In  our  reach,  I  can  fpeak  of  him  fomewhat  from  my  own  knowledge, 
but  more  from  the  information  of  others  better  acquainted  with  him,and 
on  whofe  truth  and  judgment  I  can  rely.  From  thefe  fources  I  am  a- 
ble  to  fay,  in  contradiction  to  this  representation,  that  he  is  neither 
more  defective  in  ardor,  nor  more  impotent  with  his  female,  than  the 
white  reduced  to  the  fame  diet  andexercife  :  That  he  is  brave,  when 
anenterprize  depends  on  bravery  ;  education  with  him  making  the 
point  of  honour  confifl  in  the  deftruction  of  an  enemy  by  ftratagem, 
and  in  the  prefervation  of  his  own  perfon  free  from  injury  ;  or  perhaps 
this  is  nature  ;  while  it  is  education  which  teaches  us  to  honor  force 
more  than  fineffe:  that  he  will  defend  himfelf  againft  an  hoft  of  ene- 
mies, always  chufmg  to  be  killed,  rather  than  to  furrender,  though  it 
be  to  the  whites,  who  he  knows  will  treat  him  well  :  that  in  other  fit- 
uations  alfo  he  meets  death  with  more  deliberation,  and  endures  tor- 
tures with  a  firmnefs  unknown  almofl  to  religious  enthufiafm  with  us  : 
that  he  is  affectionate  to  his  children,  careful  of  them,  and  indulgent 
in  the  extreme  :  that  his  affections  comprehend  his  other  connexions, 
■weakened,  as  with  us,  from  circle  to  circle,  as  they  recede  from  the 
center:  that  his  friendfhips  arc  Itrong  and  faithful  to  the  uttermoir.  * 
extremity  :  that  his  fenfibility  is  keen,  even  the  warriors  weeping 
molt  bitterly  on  the  lofsof  their  children,  though  in  general  they  en- 
deavour to  appear  fuperiour  to  human  events  :  that  his  vivacity  and 
activity  of  mind  is  equal  to  ours  in  the  fame  fituation  ;  hence  hiseag- 
ernefs  for  hunting,  and  for  games  of  chance.  The  women  are  fub- 
mitted  tounjuft  drudgery.  This  I  believe  is  the  cafe  with  every  bar- 
barous people.  With  luch,  force  is  law.  The  ftronger  fex  there- 
fore impofes  on  the  weaker.  It  is  civilization  alone  which  replaces 
women  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  equality.  That  firft  teaches 
lis  to  lubdue  the  felfifh  paffions,  and  to  refpecr.  thofe  rights  in  others 
which  we  value  in  ourfelves.  Were  we  in  equal  barbarifm,  our  fe- 
males would  be  equal  drudges.  The  man  with  them  is  lefs  Itrong  than 
with  us,  but  their  women  itronger  than  ours  ;  and  both  for  the  fame 
obvious  reafon  ;  becaufe  our  man  and  their  woman  is  habituated  tp 
labour,  and  formed  by  it.  With  both  races,  the  fex  which  is  indulg- 
ed with  eafe  is  lealt  athletick.  An  Indian  man  is  fmall  in  the  hand 
and  wrift,  for  the  fame  reafon  for  which  a  lailc  is  large  and  ftrong  in 
the  arms  and  moulders,  and  a  porter  in  the  legsand  thighs. — They  raife 
fewer  children  than  we  do.  The  caufes  of  this  are  to  be  found,  not  in 
a  difference  of  nature,  but  of  circumftance.  The  women  very  fre- 
quently attending  the  men  in  their  parties  of  war  and  of  hunting, 
child-bearing  becomes  extremely  inconvenient  to  them.  It  is  faid, 
therefore,  that  they  have  learnt  the  practice  of  procuring  abortion  by 
the  ufe  of  fome  vegetable  ;  and  that  it  even  extends  to  prevent  con- 
ception 

•  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  appeared  in  the  cafe  of  the  late  Col.  Byrd,  who  was 
fentto  the  Cherokee  nation  to  tranfait  fome  bulinefs  with  them.  It  happened  that  fome 
of  our  diforderly  people  had  juft  killed  one  or  two  of"  that  nation.  It  was  therefore  pro- 
posed in  the  council  of  the  Cherokees  that  Col.  Byrd  fhould  be  puttodesth,  in  revenue 
for  the  lofs  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a  chief  called  Silouse,  who,  on 
fome  former  occalion,  had  contratte  i  an  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  Col.  Byre*. 
He  came  to  him  every  night  in  his  tent,  and  told  him  not  to  be  a.'raid,they  fhould  not  kill 
"him.  After  many  days  deliberation,  however,  the  determination  was,  contrary  to  Si- 
Jouee'sexpe&ation,  that  Byrd  fhould  be  put  to  death,  and'fnme  warriors  were  difpatclied  as 
executioners.  Silouee  attendee  them,  and  when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  hirr.ielf 
between  them  and  Byrd,  and  and  faid  to  the  warriors,  '  this  man  is  my  friend  :  befote 
you  get  at  him,  you  mull  kill  me.'  On  which  they  returned,  and  the  council  reflected 
the  principle  lo  much  as  to  reced'  from  their  determination. 
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ception  for  a  confiderable  time  after.  During  thefe  parties  they  are 
expofed  to  numerous  hazards,  to  exceflive  exertions,  to  the  greatefl 
extremities  of  hunger.  Even  at  their  homes  the  nation  depends  for 
food,  through  a  certain  part  of  every  year,  on  the  gleanings  of  the 
foreft  :  that  is,  they  experience  a  famine  once  in  every  year.  With 
all  animals,  if  the  female  be  badly  fed,  or  not  fed  at  all,  her  young 
perifh  :  and  if  both  male  and  female  be  reduced  to  like  want,  genera- 
tion becomes  lei's  active,  lefs  productive.  To  the  obflacles  then  of 
want  and  hazard,  which  nature  has  oppofed  to  the  multiplication  of 
wild  animals,  for  the  purpofe  of  restraining  their  numbers  within  cer- 
tain bounds,  thofe  of  labour  and  of  voluntary  abortion  are  added  with 
the  Indian.  No  wonder  then  if  they  multiply  lefs  than  we  do. 
"Wheic  food  is  regularly  fupplied,  a  fingle  farm  will  fhew  more  of 
cattle,  than  a  whole  country  of  forefts  can  of  buffaloes.  The  fame 
Indian  women,  when  married  to  white  traders,  who  feed  them  and 
their  children  plentifully  and  regularly,  who  exempt  them  from  excef- 
five  drudgery,  who  keep  them  ftationary  and  unexjjofed  to  accident, 
produce  and  raife  as  many  children  as  the  white  women.  Inftances 
areknown,  under  thefe  circumftances,of  their  rearing  adozen  children. 
An  inhuman  practice  once  prevailed  in  this  country  of  making  flaves 
of  the  Indians.  It  is  a  fa 61:  well  known  with  us,  that  the  Indian  women 
fo  enflaved,  produced  and  raifed  as  numerous  families  as  either  the  whites 
or  blacks  among  whom  they  lived. — It  has  been  faid,  that  Indians  have 
lefs  hair  than  the  whites,  except  on  the  head.  But  this  is  a  facl:  of 
which  fair  proof  can  fcarcely  be  had.  With  them  it  is  difgraceful 
to  be  hairv  on  the  body.  They  fay  it  likens  them  to  hogs. 
They  therefore  pluck  the  hair  as  fail  as  it  appears.  But  the  traders 
who  marry  their  women,  and  prevail  on  them  to  difcontinue  this 
practice,  fay,  that  nature  is  the  fame  with  them  as  with  the  whites. 
Nor,  if  the  fa6l  be  true,  is  the  confequence  neceffary  which  has  been 
drawn  from  it.  Negroes  have  notot  ioufly  lefs  hair  than  the  whites  ; 
yet  they  are  more  ardent.  But  if  cold  and  moifture  be  the  agents  of 
nature  for  diminifhing  the  races  of  animals,  how  comes  fhe  all  at  once 
to  fufpend  their  operation  as  to  the  phyfical  man  of  the  new  world, 
and  to  let  loofe  their  influence  on  his  moral  faculties  ?  How  has 
this  combination  of  the  elements  and  other  phyfical  caufes,  fo  con- 
trary to  the  enlargement  of  animal  nature  in  this  new  world,  thefe 
obflacles  to  the  developement  and  formation  of  great  germs,  been 
arretted  and  fufpended,  fo  as  to  permit  the  human  body  to  acquire 
its  juft  dimenfions  ;  and  by  what  inconceivable  procefs  has  their  aftiort 
been  directed  on  his  mind  alone  ?  To  judge  of  the  truth  of  this,  to 
form  a  juft  eftimate  of  their  genius  and  mental  powers,  more  facls 
are  wanting,  and  great  allowance  to  be  made  for  thofe  circumftances 
of  their  lituation  which  call  for  a  difplay  of  particular  talents  only. 
This  done,  we  fhall  probably  find  that  they  are  formed  in  mind  a» 
well  as  in  body,  on  the  fame  model  with  the  *  '  Homo  fapiens  Eu- 
ropa^us.'  The  principles  of  their  fociety  forbidding  all  compulfion, 
they  are  to  be  led  to  duty  and  to  enterprize  by  perfonal  influence, 
and  perfuafion.  Hence  eloquence  in  council,  bravery  and  addrefs  in 
war,  become  the  foundations  of  all  confequence  with  them.  To 
thefe  acquirements  all  their  faculties  are  directed.  Of  their  bravery 
ind  addrefs  in  war  we  have  multiplied  proofs,  becaufe  we    have  beer* 
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the  fubje&s  on  which  they  were  exercifed.  Of  their  eminence  in 
oratory  we  have  fewer  examples,  becaufe  it  is  difplayed  chiefly  in 
their  own  councils.  Some,  however,  we  have  of  very  fupctior  luf- 
tre.  I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Dernofthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furmfhed  mo iV  em- 
inent, to  produce  a  fingle  paftage,  fuperior  to  the  fpcech  of  Logan,  a 
Mingo  chief,  to  lord  Dunmoie,  when  governour  of  this  date.  And, 
as  a  teffcimony  of  their  talents  in  this  line,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce 
it,  firfl  Hating  the  incidents  neceffary  for  underftanding  it.  In  the 
fpring  of  the  year  1774,  a  robbery  and  murder  were  committed  on  an. 
inhabitant  of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  by  two  Indians  of  the  Shaw- 
anee  tribe.  The  neighbouring  whites,  according  to  their  cuflotn, 
undertook  to  punifh  this  outrage  in  a  fummary  way.  Col.  Cre- 
fap,  a  man  infamous  for  the  many  murders  he  had  committed  on 
thofe  much  injured  people,  collected  a  party,  and  proceeded  down 
the  Kanhaway  in  cjuelt  of  vengeance.  Unfortunately  a  canoe  of 
women  and  children,  with  one  man  only,  was  fee'n  coming  from  the 
oppofite  fhore,  unarmed,  and  unfufpetling  an  hoftile  attack  from  the 
whites.  Crefap  and  his  party  concealed  themfelves  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  moment  the  canoe  reached  the  fhore,  fingled  out 
their  objecls,  and,  at  one  fire,  killed  every  perfon  in  it.  This  han- 
pened  to  be  the  family  of  Logan,  who  had  long  been  diftinguifhed  as 
a  friend  of  the  whites.  This  unworthy  return  provoked  his  ven- 
geance. He  accoidingly  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  war  which  enfued. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year,  a  decifive  battle  was  fought  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  between  the  collected  forces  of  the 
Shawanees,  Mingoes,  and  Delawares,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Virgin- 
ia militia.  The  Indians  were  defeated,  and  fued  for  peace.  Logan 
however  difdained  to  be  feen  among  the  fuppliants.  Bur.  left  the  iin- 
cerity  of  a  treaty  fhould  be  diflrufted,  from  which  fo  diftinguifhed  a 
chief  abfented  himfelf,  he  lent  by  a  meilenger  the  following  lpecch  to 
be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunrnore. 

*  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  fay,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabm 
hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat  ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked, 
and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  courfe  of  the  laft  long  and  bloody 
war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such 
was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they  paif- 
ed,  and  faid,  '  Logan  is  the  friend  or  white  men.'  I  had  even  thought 
to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Co!.  Crefap, 
the  laft  fpring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  re- 
lations of  Logan,  not  fparing  even  my  women  and  children.  There 
runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature. 
This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  fought  it:  I  have  killed  many  : 
I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the 
beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy 
of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  lave 
his  life.     Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? — Not  one.' 

Before  we  condemn  the  Indians  of  this  continent  as  wanting  genius. 
we  muft  confider  that,  letters  have  not  yet  been  introduced  amn'no 
them.  Were  we  to  compare  them  in  their  prefent  flare  with  the 
Europeans  north  of  the  Alps,  when  the  Roman  arms  and  arts  fit  ft 
crofted  thofe  mountains,  the  compafifon  would  be  unequal,  be- 
caufe, at  that  time,  thofe  parts  of   Europe  were  fwarnii'ng  with    nun> 
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bers  ;  becaufe  numbers  produce  emulation,  and  multiply  the  chances 
or"  improvement,  and  one  improvement  begets  another.  Yet  I  may 
fofely  afk,  How  many  good  poets,  how  many  able  mathematicians, 
how  many  great  inventors  in  arts  or  fciences,  had  Europe,  north  of 
the  Alps,  then  produced  ?  And  it  was  fixteen  centuries  after  this  be- 
fore a  Newton  could  be  formed.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  there 
are  varieties  in  the  race  of  man,  diflinguifhed  by  their  powers  both  of 
body  and  mind,  I  believe  there  are,  as  I  fee  to  be  the  cafe  in  the 
races  of  other  animals.  1  only  mean  to  fuggeft  a  doubt,  whether  the 
bulk  and  faculties  of  animals  depend  on  the  fide  of  the  Atlantic  on 
which  their  food  happens  to  grow,  or  which  furnifhes  the  elements  of 
which  they  are  compounded  ?  Whether  nature  has  enlifted  herfelf  as 
a  Cis  or  Trans- Atlantic  partifan  ?" 

No  people  in  the  world  have  higher  notions  of  military  honour 
than  the  Indians.  The  fortitude,  the  calmnefs  and  even  exultation 
which  they  manifeft  while  under  the  extremeft  torture,  is  owing  to 
their  education,  to  their  exalted  ideas  of  military  glory,  and  their 
rude  notions  of  future  happinefs,  which  they  believe  they  fhall 
forfeit  by  the  leaft  maniieftation  of  fear,  or  uneafinefs,  under 
their  fufferings.  They  are  as  bitter  and  determined  in  their 
refentments  as  they  are  fincere  in  their  friendships,  and  often  pur- 
fue  their  enemies  feveral  hundred  miles  through  the  woods,furmounting 
every  difficulty,  in  order  to  be  revenged.*  In  their  public  councils 
they  obfcrve  the  greateft  decorum.  In  the  foremoft  rank  fit  the  old 
men,  who  are  the  counfellors,  then  the  warriors,  and  next  the  women 
and  children.  As  they  keep  no  records,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  wo- 
men to  notice  every  thing  that  pafles,  to  imprint  it  on  their  memories, 
and  tell  it  to  their  children.  They  are,  in  fhort,  the  records  of  the 
council  ;  and  with  furprizing  exaftnefs,  p refer ve  the  ftipulations  of 
treaties  entered  into  a  hundred  years  back.  Their  kindnefs  and  hof- 
pitality  is  fcarcely  equalled  by  any  civilized  nation.  Their  politenefs 
in  converfation  is  even  carried  to  excefs,  fince  it  does  not  allow  them 
to  contradift  any  thing  that  is  afferted  in  their  prelence.  In  fhort, 
there  appears  to  be  much  truth  in  Dr.  Franklin's  obfervatiou,  "We 
call  them  favages,  becaufe  their  manners  differ  from  ours,  which  we 
think  the  perfection  of  civility  ;  they  think  the  fame  of  theirs." 

Society 

*  The  following  anecdote  of  an  Algonquin  woman,  we  find  adduced  as  a  remsrlcable  proof 
cf  their  innate  thii  ft  of  blood.  That  nation  being  at  war  with  the  Iroquois,  (he  happened 
to  be  taken  priioner,  and  Was  carried  to  one  ot  the  villages  belonging  to  them.  Here 
fhe  was  (tripped  naked,  and  her  hands  and  feet  bound  with  ropes  in  one  of  their  cabins. 
Jn  this  condition  she  remained  ten  days,  the  lavages  fleeping  round  her  every  night.  The 
eleventh  night,  while,  they  were  afieep,  fhe  found  means  to  difengage  one  of  her  hands, 
with  which  (he  immediately  freed  herfelf  from  the  ropes,  and  went  to  the  door.  Though 
fne  had  now  an  opportunity  of  efcaping  unperceived,  her  revengeful  temper  could  not  lee 
flip  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  killing  one  of  her  enemies.  The  attempt  was  mani« 
feftly  at  the  hazard  of  her  own  life  ;  yet,  fnatching  up  a  hatchet,  (he  killed  the  favage 
that  lay  next  her  ;  and  fpringing  out  of  the  cabin,  concealed  herfelf  in  a  hollow  tree  which 
fhe  had  obferved  the  day  before.  The  groans  of  the  dying  perfon  foon  alarmed  the  other 
favages,  and  the  young  ones  immediately  fet  out  in  purfuit  of  her.— Perceiving  from  her 
tree,  that  they  all  directed  their  courfe  one  way,  and  that  no  favage  was  near  her,  (he  left 
her  fanctuary,  and,  flying  by  an  oppofite  direction,  ran  into  a  fureft  without  being  perceiv- 
ed. The  fecond  day  after  this  happened,  her  foot  (reps  were  difcovered  ;  and  they  pur- 
fued  her  with  fuch  expedition,  that  the  third  day  (lie  difcovered  her  enemies  at  her  heels. 
Upon  this  (he  threw  herfelf  into  a  pond  of  water  ;  and,  diving  among  fome  weeds  and  bul- 
rulhes,  (he  could  juft  breathe  above  water  without  being  perceived.  Her  puriuers,  after 
making  the  moft  diligent  fearch,  weie  forced  to  return. — For  35  days  this  woman  held  on 
her  courf;  through  woods  and  defarts,  without  any  other  fuftenance  than  roots  and  wild 
berries.     When  fhe  came  to  the  river  St.  Lawrance,  (he  made  with  her  own  hands  a  kind 
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Society  among  the  Indians,  we  are  forry  to  fay,  has  not  been  improv- 
ed, but  in  mod  instances  corrupted,  by  their  iniercourfe  with  Europe- 
ans. It  is  believed  by  many,  that  the  wars  with  them  generally  origi- 
nate in  theinjuftice,  avarice  and  pride  of  their  oppofersand  vanquish- 
ers. None,  however,  can  juftify  their  mode  of  carrying  on  a  war 
when  once  it  has  commenced.  If  the  guilty,  or  thofe  who  fhould  con, 
ceal  and  defend  the  guilty,  were  the  lole  objefts  of  their  vengeance, 
we  could  not  condemn  them.  But  when  thofe  who  never  did  or 
meant  them  an  injury,  when  defencelefs  women,  and  children,  and 
even  babes,  are  made  the  victims  of  their  fhocking  barbarity,  we  can- 
not but  deeply  lament  their  want  of  that  humanity,  and  juft  difcrim- 
ination  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  which  are  the  peculiar 
fruits  of  civilization.  We  wifh  we  could  fay,  that  they  never  had  any 
examples  of  indifenminate  barbarity  from  their  neighbours,  who  ought 
to  have  taught  them  better. 

The  Indians  many  times  treat  their  prifoners  in  the  moft  cruel  and 
barbarous  manner  ;  but  they  often  ufe  them  with  the  greateft  human- 
ity, feeding  and  clothing  them,  even  better  than  themfelves,  and  a- 
dopting  them  as  fathers,  mothers,  fons  and  daughters,  brothers  and 
filters,  and  treating  them  in  all  refpefts  as  fuch.  There  have  been  in- 
ftances  of  whites,  thus  adopted,  while  young,  who  have  become  Chiefs 
of  the  nations  that  adopted  them.  Compulfion  has  frequently  been 
found  neceflary  to  feparate  from  their  Indian  relations,  thole  white 
prifoners  who  have  refided  a  few  years  with  them  ;  and  many  men  and 
women,  who  have  been  ranfomed  and  delivered  up  by  the  Indians  to 
their  white  parents  or  relations,  have  returned  back  to  their  Indian 
friends,  and  of  choice,  married  and  fettled  among  them. 

A  late  enterprifing  traveller*  into  the  country  welt  of  the  Miffi- 
fippi,  who  took  his  courfe  weft  fouth  weft  from  the  pofts  on  the  Lakes, 
and  penetrated  to  the  head  of  the  Miftburi,  and  thence  due  weft,  till 
he  arrived  within  about  500  miles  of  the  Pacifrx  ocean,  informs  that 
beyond  the  Miffouri  he  met  with  many  powerful  nations  of  Indians, 
who  were  in  general  courteous  and  holpitable.  The  nations  which 
he  vifited  to  the  weftward  appeared  to  be  a  polilhed,  civilized  peo- 
ple, having  regularly  built  towns,  and  enjoying  a  ftate  of  fociety  not 
far  removed  from  the  European,  and  in  order  to  be  perfeclly  equal, 
wanting  only  the  ufe  of  iron  and  fteel.  Their  clothing  is  of  fkins, 
cut  in  an  elegant  manner,  and  in  many  refpetts  preferable  to  the  gar- 
ments in  ufe  among  the  whites. +  Adjacent  to  thefe  nations  is  a  vaft 
range  of  mountains,  which  may  be  called  the  Allegany  of  the  weftern 
parts  of  America,  and  ferves  as  a  barrier  againft  the  too  frequent  in- 
curfions  of  the  coaft  Indians,  who,  Mr.  Stewart  relates,  appear-  to  be 
inveterate  enemies  to  the  tribes  eaftward  of  the  mountains. 

The 

of  a  wicker  raft,  on  which  ftie  croffed  it.  As  (be  went  by  the  French  for  Trois  Rivieres, 
without  well  knowing  where  /he  was,  flis  perceived  a  canoe  full  of  favages  ;  and  fearing 
thty_  might  be  Iroquois,  ran  again  into  the  woods,  where  ihe  remained  till  funfet. — Con- 
tinuing her  courfe  foon  after,  (he  f<.w  Trois  Rivieres  ;  and  was  then  difcovered  by  a  party 
whom  ihe  knew  to  be  Hurons,  a  nation  in  alliance  with  the  Algonquins.  She  then  f'quar- 
fed  down  behind  a  bufh,  called  out  to  them  that  (he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  feen,  be- 
caufe  ihe  was  naked.  They  immediately  threw  her  a  blanket,  and  then  conducted  her  ta 
the  fort,  where  (he  recounted  her  ftory. 

*  Mr.  Stewart. 

•f  This  information  of  Mr.  Stewart's  ferves  to  confirm  the  accounts  given  of  the  king- 
dom of  Tollan,  by  the  Spaniards  whojourneved  far  north  in  1606,  and  of  whole  difcoveriaa 
we  have  alreaoy  giv*n  in  accuunt  in  page  78. 
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The  Indians  are  unacquainted  with  letters,  and  their  hiftory  is  pre- 
ferred in  fome  few  inflances  by  hierogliphic  paintings,  and  fculpture, 
but  principally  by  tradition.  They  often  difcover  great  ingenuity  in 
communicating  information  to  the  abfent.  Of  the  following  inflance 
of  Indian  hierogliphic  writing,  Do£lor  Mitchill,  who  in  a  very  oblig- 
ing manner  communicated  it  to  the  Author,  was  an  eye  witnefs. 

Dr.  Mitchill,  in  company  with  feveral  other  gentlemen,  as  they  were 
proceeding  up  Onondago  river,  to  an  Indian  tieaty,  overtook  feveral 
canoes  of  Seneka  Indians,  who  encamped  with  them  at  night  near 
fort  Brewington  ;  and  the  next  day  proving  rainy,  they  continued  in 
company  till  the  weather  became  io  favourable  as  to  permit  them  to 
crofs  the  Oneida  Lake.  During  the  florin,  one  of  the  Indian  canoes 
{love,  and  became  unfit  forfervice.  The  commiflioners,  took  the  crew 
on  board  their  boat,  and  carried  them  to  a  landing  place  fome  diftance 
up  Wood  Creek.  Here  one  of  them,  before  he  left  the  water,  took 
the  following  method  to  let  his  companions,  who  were  left  behind, 
know  when  and  whither  they  had  proceeded.  He  took  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  hewed  it  flat  and  fmooth,  and  then  raked  his  fire  for  a  Rat- 
able coal,  with  which  he  rudely  delineated.,  on  the  flab,  the  figure  of 
an  Indian,  carrying  a  gun  rever  fed  upon  his  fhoulder.  In  front  of  him 
he  drew  a  crooked  line,  which  reached  to  a  man  with  a  long  coat  and 
cocked  hat,  and  holding  a  cane  in  his  hand  ;  and  behind  him  a  fram- 
ed houfe.  He  then  took  a  flrait  pole,  and  tied  fome  weeds  and  grafs 
upon  one  end  of  it,  and  fixed  the  other  in  the  earth,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that,  in  the  pofition  the  fun  then  was,  which  was  fix  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  it  cafl  no  fhadow — or,  in  other  words,  he  pointed  it  exaclly 
towards  the  fun.  The  meaning  of  all,  was  this — "Sufquewewah  (the 
name  of  the  Indian)  left  this  fpot  at  fiK  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or 
when  the  fun  was  in  the  place  where  the  pole  pointed,  and  has  pro- 
ceeded up  Wood  Creek,  (which  is  remarkably  crooked)  to  the  fettle- 
ment  where  the  Commiflioners  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  aftem- 
bled  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Indians." — All  thefe  infignia  were  ar- 
ranged fo  confpicuoufly  on  the  margin  of  the  creek,  that  his  compan- 
ions behind  could  fcarcely  avoid  obferving  them  as  they  palled. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  America  various  monuments  of  art  have 
been  found,  which  difcover  greater  ingenuity  in  their  conflrucbion, 
than  the  prefent  generation  of  Indians  appear  to  poffefs. — Two  miles 
weft  of  the  Geneffee  river,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  we  have  been 
informed,  *  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Indian  fore.  It  enclofes  a- 
bout  4  acres — is  encompafTed  with  a  ditch  8  feet  wide  and  5  or  6  feet 
deep,  and  has  fix  gate  ways.  Its  form  is  circular,  except  on  one  part, 
which  is  defended  by  nature  with  a  high  bank,  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  a  fine  flream  of  water  ;  there  is  an  appearance  of  there  having  been 
a  deep  covered  way  through  the  middle  of  the  bank,  to  the  water. 
Some  of  the  trees  on  the  bank  and  in  the  ditch  look  as  if  they  had 
been  growing  150  or  200  years.  Half  a  mile  (outh,  on  an  eminence, 
are  the  the  ruins  of  another  Indian  fortified  town,  of  Imaller  dimen-. 
fions,  and  more  advantageoufly  fituated  for  defence.  The  old  Indians- 
fay  thefe  forts  were  built  before  the  Senakas  were  admitted  into  con- 
federacy with  the  Mohawks,  Onondagos,  Oneidas  and  Cayogas,  and 
whilethe  Senakas  were  at  war  with  the  MiflifTauges,  and  other  Indians, 

on 

*  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  KirkJand,  MiiTionary  tc  the  Six  Nations,  who  vifitod  this  Fort,  in 
88. 
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sJn  the  great  Lakes,  which  Mr.  Kirkland  conjectures,  from  various  ac- 
counts that  he  received  from  different  tribes,  was  at  leall  300  years 
ago. 

A  few  miles  from  the  above  mentioned  forts,  at  a  place  which  the 
Senakas  call  Tegateenedaghque,  fignifying  a  town  with  a  fort  at  each 
end,  are  the  remains  of  two  other  forts,  conftructed  nearly  in  the  lame 
form,  with  fix  gates,  a  ditch,  and  a  ft  ream  of  water,  and  a  covered 
way  to  it*. — Near  the  northern  fort,  are  the  ruins  of  a  funeral  pile,  6 
feet  high,  and  20  or  30  feet  diameter,  where  were  buried  800  Indians, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  fell  in  a  famous  battle  fought  at  this  place, 
between  the  Senakas,' who  were  the  victors,  and  the  weftern  Indians. 
The  weapons  of  war  then  in  ufe  were  bows  and  arrows,  the  fpear  or 
javelin  pointed  with  bone,  and  the  war  club,  or  death-mall.  When 
the  former  fort  of  weapons  were  expended,  they  came  to  clofe engage- 
ment with  the  latter.  The  warriors  wore  a  fhort  jacket  made  of  wil- 
low (licks  or  of  moofe  wood,  laced  tight  round  their  bodies — on  their 
heads  they  wore  a  cap  of  the  fame  kind,  but  commonly  wove  double, 
the  better  to  fecure  them  againft  a  mortal  blow  from  the  death-mall. 
The  battle  above  mentioned  was  fought,  fome  of  the  Indians  lay  300, 
fome  400,  and  fome  roo  lives  or  ages  ago,  and  long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans.  They  commonly  reckon  a  life  or  an  age,  one  hun- 
dred winters  or  colds. 

Mr.  Kirkland  obferves,  that  there  are  fimilar  veftiges  of  ancient  for- 
tified towns  throughout  the  extenlive  teiritories  of  the  Six  Nations, 
and,  by  Indian  report,  in  various  other  parts,  and  particularly  on  a 
branch  of  the  Delavare  river,  which  appear  to  be  very  ancient.  He 
adds,  "Erind  on  enquiring,  that  a  tradition  prevails  among  the  Indians 
in  general,  that  all  Indians  came  from  the  weft."  This  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  opinion  that  this  fecond  clafs  of  Indians,  of  whom  we  have 
been  fpeaking,  and  of  which  the  Six  Nations  make  a  part,  came  over 
from  the  north  eaft  of  Alia,  to  the  north  weft  coaft  of  America, 
whence  they  migrated  fouth  towards  Mexico,  and  eaftward  into  the 
prefent  territory  of  the  United  States. 

'  Judging  of  the  ancient  Indians  from  the  traditionary  accounts  of 
them,  and  the  ruins  we  have  been  defcribing,  we  are  led  to  conceive 
of  them  as  a  more  civilized,  ingenious,  and  warlike  people  than  their 
defcendants  at  the  prefent  time.  We  are  at  a  lofs  for  the  caufes  of 
their  degeneracy,  unlefs  we  mention  as  fuch  the  introduction  of  fpir- 
ituous  liquors  among  them,  a  deep  fenfe  of  their  inferiority  in  military 
fkill  to  the  white  people,  and  their  chagrin  and  broken  heartedcefs, 
at  the  lofs  of  their  lands,  and  being  forced  to  give  place  to  their  iup- 
pofed  enemies. 

The  third  clafs  of  American  Indians,  viz.  thofe  who  inhabit  Efqui- 
maux,  Labrador,  and  the  countries  around,  are  much  lefs  known  than 
either  of  the  aforementioned  claffes.  Thofe  who  profefs  to  be  beft  ac- 
quainted with  them  fay,  thev  differ  in  fize  and  fhape  from  the  other 
American  Indians,  and  refemble  the  Laplanders,  and  Samoeids,  of  Eu- 
rope, from  whom,  it  is  conjectured,  they  defcended.* 

In  the  years  1771,  and  1772,  Mr.  Hearne,  an  ingenious  young  Gen- 
tleman, travelled  many  hundred  miles  into  thefe  dreary  countries,  (for 
fuch  he  found  them)  and  in  his  Journal  draws  a  plain,  artlefs  picture 
of  the  favage  modes  of  life,  the  fcan'y  means  of  fubhftancc,  and  the 
fingular  wretchednefs   in  almoft  every  refpect,  of  the  various  tribes, 

who 

*  Cran'z,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion,  as  wil!  be  merr.i  ^ed  further  on. 
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who  without  fixed  habitations,  pafs  their  lives  in  roving  over  dreary 
defcrts  and  frozenlak.es,  of  the  extenfive  tract  of  Continent  through 
which  ho  paffed.*  The  following  extracts  from  his  Journal  will  give 
the  reader  a  better  and  more  juft  idea  of  thefe  Indians,  than  any  ac- 
counts of  them  which  the  Author  can  furnifh  from  any  other  fource. 
"  We  arrived  at  the  Copper-mine  river  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  as  I 
found  afterwards,  about  forty  miles  from  its  exit  into  the  fea.  On  our 
arrival  at  the  river,  the  Indians  difpatched  three  men  before,  as  fpies, 
to  fee  if  any  Efquimaux  Indians  were  about  the  river  :  and  on  the  15th 
of  the  fame  month,  as  I  was  continuing  my  furvey  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  I  met  the  fpies,  who  informed  me  there  were  5  tents  of 
Efquimaux  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  and  by  their  accounts  of  the 
di (tance,  I  judged  they  were  about  twelve  miles  off.  On  receiving 
this  news,  no  more  attention  was  paid  to  my  furvey,  but  their  whole 
thought  was  engaged  on  planning  the  beft  method  of  dealing  on  them 
the  enfuing  night,  and  killing  them  while  afleep.  The  better  to  com- 
plete their  defign  it  was  neceffary  to  crofs  the  river,  and  by  the  account 
of  the  fpies,  no  place  was  fo  proper  for  that  purpofe  as  where  we 
were,  it  being  fine  and  fmooth  and  at  fome  diftance  from  any  catatact. 
Accordingly,  after  they  had  put  their  guns,  targets,  fpears,  &c.  in  order, 
we  were  ferried  over  the-  river,  the  doing  of  which  (as  we  had  only 
three  canoes)  took  up  a  confiderable  time.  It  mufl  be  obferved  that 
before  we  fet  out  on  the  weft  fide,  all  the  men  painted  their  targets, 
fome  with  the  image  of  the  Sun,  others  with  the  Moon,  others  with 
different  kinds  of  birds  and  beafts  of  prey,  and  fome  had  the  images  of 
fairies,  and  other  imaginary  beings  on  them,  which,  according  to  their 
filly  imaginations,  are  inhabitants  of  the  different  elements,  as  the  earth, 
fea,  air,  &c.  By  a  Uriel  enquiry  into  the  reafon  of  this  fuperftition, 
I  found  that  each  man  had  the  image  of  that  being  painted  on  his  tar- 
get, which  he  relied  moft  on  for  fuccefs  in  the  intended  battle  with 
the  Efquimaux  :  and  lome  were  contented  with  afingle  reprefentation, 
whilft  others,  doubtful  I  fuppofe  of  the  power  of  any  fingle  being, 
would  have  their  targets  covered  to  the  very  margin  with  hieroglyphics, 
quite  unintelligible. 

"  This  piece  of  fuperftition  being  compleated,  we  began  to  advance 
towards  the  tents  of  the  Efquimaux,  always  walking  in  low  grounds, 
and  being  very  careful  how  we  croffed  any  hills,  for  fear  of  being  feen 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  number  of  my  gang  being  fo  far  fuperior  to 
the  five  tents  of  Efquimaux,  and  the  warlike  manner  in  which  they 
were  equipped,  in  proportion  to  what  might  be  expected  of  the  poor 
Efquimaux,  rendered  a  total  maffacre  inevitable,  unlefs  kind  provi- 
dence fhould  work  a  miracle  for  their  prefervation.  The  land  was  fo 
fituated  that  we  walked  under  cover  of  the  hills  till  we  came  within 
200  yards  of  their  tents,  where  the  Indians  that  were  with  me  lay  fome 
time  in  ambufh,  watching  the  motions  of  the  Efquimaux  (for  we  were 
in  full  fight  of  their  tents).  The  Indians  adviled  me  to  flay  here  till 
the  fight  was  over,  with  which  I  would  by  no  means  comply,  for  I 
thought  when  the  Efquimaux  were  furprifed,  they  would  fly  every 
way  for  refuge,  and  if  they  found  me  alone,  not  knowing  me  from  an, 
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enemy,  they  would  lay  violent  hands  on  me  when  there  were  none  to 
affift.  I  therefore  determined  to  accompany  them,  alluring  them  at 
the  fame  time  that  1  would  have  no  hand  in  the  murder  unlets  I  found 
it  necelfary  for  my  own  fafety.  They  feemed  highly  pleafed  with  my 
propofal,  and  directly  fixed  a  fpear  and  bayonet  for  me,  but  I  had  no 
target.  By  the  time  this  was  all  fettled  it  was  near  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  finding  all  the  Efquimaux  afleep  in  their  tents,  they 
ran  on  them  without  being  difcovered,  until  they  came  clofe  to  their 
very  doors.  They  then  began  the  cruel  maffacre,  while  I  flood  neuter 
in  the  rear,  and  in  a  few  feconds  a  fcene  truly  fhocking  prefented  it- 
felf  to  my  view.  For  as  the  poor  unhappy  victims  were  furprifed  in 
the  midlt  of  their  fieep,  they  had  neither  power  nor  time  to  make  any 
iefiflance,  but  men,  women  and  children  ran  out  of  their  tents  quite 
naked.  But  alas,  where  could  they  fly  for  fhelter  !  They  every  foul 
fell  a  facrifice  to  Indian  barbarity,  in  all  near  thirty.  The  fhrieks  and 
groans  of  the  poor  expiring  fouls  were  truly  horrible,  and  this  was 
much  encreafed  by  the  fight  of  one  poor  girl  (about  18  years  old)  whom 
they  killed  fo  near  to  me,  that  when  the  full  fpear  was  {truck  into  her, 
fhe  fell  down  and  twifted  about  my  feet  and  legs,  and  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  I  difengaged  myfelf  from  her  dying  grafps.  As  the 
Indians  purfued  her,  1  lolicited  for  her  life,  but  fo  far  was  it  from  be- 
ing granted,  that  I  was  not  fully  affured  of  my  own  being  in  entires 
fafety  for  offering  to  fpeak  in  her  behalf.  When  I  begged  her  life 
the  two  fellows  that  followed  her  made  no  reply,  till  they  had  both 
their  fpears  through  her  fixed  into  the  ground  :  they  then  both  looked 
me  fternly  in  the  face,  and  began  to  upbraid  me  by  afking  if  I  wanted 
an  Efquimaux  wife ;  at  the  fame  time  paying  no  regard  to  the  loud 
fhrieks  of  the  poor  girl,  who  was  twining  round  the  fpears  like  an  eel. 
Indeed  I  was  obliged  at  lali  to  defire  that  they  would  be  more  expe- 
ditious in  difpatching  her  out  of  her  mifery,  left  otherwife  I  fhould  be 
obliged  out  of  pity,  to  affilt  in  performing  that  friendly  office.  The 
brutifh  manner  in  which  they  ufed  the  bodies,  which  they  had  depriv- 
ed of  life,  is  too  fhocking,  and  would  be  too  indecent  to  defcribe,  and 
the  terror  of  mind  I  was  in  from  fuch  a  fituation  is  fo  much  eafier  to 
be  conceived  than  defcribed,  that  I  fhall  not  attempt  it.  When  they 
had  compleated  this  moft  inhuman  murder,  we  obferved  feven  more 
tents  on  the  oppofite  fideof  the  river.  The  Indians  of  thefe  tents  were 
foon  in  great  confufion,  but  did  not  offer  to  make  their  efcape.  The 
Indians  fired  many  fhot  at  them  acrofs  the  river,  but  the  poor  Efqui- 
maux were  fo  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  guns,  that  when  the 
bullets  (truck  the  rocks  they  ran  in  great  bodies  to  fee  what  was. 
fent  them,  and  feemed  curious  in  examining  the  pieces  of  lead  which 
they  found  flatted  on  the  rocks,  till  at  laft  one  man  was  fhot  through 
the  leg,  after  which  they  embarked  in  their  canoes,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  paddled  to  a  fhoal  in  the  river.  When  my  Indians 
had  made  all  their  obfervations  on  the  bodies,  as  above  mentioned,  and 
had  plundered  their  tents  of  all  their  copper-work  (which  they  and 
the  Copper  Indians  ufed  inftead  of  iron)  they  affembled  at  the  top  of  an 
high  hill,  (landing  in  a  circle  with  their  fpears  erect  in  the  air,  and  gave 
fhouts  of  viclory,  calling  Tima  !  lima  !  by  way  of  derifion  to  the  fur- 
viving  Efquimaux  who  were  (landing  on  the  ihoal.  We  then  went  up 
the  river  about  half  a  mile,  to  the  place  where  our  canoes  and  baggage 
were,  with  an  intent  to  crofs  over  and  plunder  the  other  (even  tents. 
It  taking   up.  a  confidarable  time  to  get  all  acrefs  the  river,  as  we  had 

only 
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only  three  canoes,  andbeing  entirely  under  cover  of  the  rocks,  the  poor 
Eicjuimaux  whom  we  left  on  the  fhoal,  thought  we  were  gone  about 
our  own  bufinefs,  and  had  retuxned  to  their  own  tents  again.  And 
the  land  was  fo  fituated  on  the  eafl  fide  that  the  Indians  went  under 
cover  of  the  hills,  until  they  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  their 
tents,  where  they  faw  the  Efquimaux  bufy  in  tying  up  their  bundles. 
They  ran  on  them  again  with  great  fury,  but  having  their  canoes  ready, 
thev  all  embarked,  and  reached  the  ihoalsbeforementioned,  except  one 
poor  old  man,  who  being  too  attentive  in  tying  up  his  things,  had  not 
time  to  reach  his  canoe,  and  fo  fell  a  facrifice  to  Indian  fury.  After 
the  Indianshad  plundered  thefe  tents  of  what  they  thought  worth  their 
notice, they  threw  their  tent  poles  into  the  river,  broke  their  ftone  ket- 
tles, and  did  all  they  could  to  diftrefs  the  poor  furvivors.  We  found 
an  aged  woman  at  a  fmall  diftance  up  the  river,  fnaring  of  falmon, 
whom  they  butchered  in  the  fame  manner,  every  man  having  a  thruft 
at  her  with  his  Ipear." 

The  other  extract  is  as  fellows: 

"  This  day,  January  nth  1772,  as  the  Indians  were  hunting,  fomeof 
them  faw  a  ftrange  lnow  fhoe  track,  which  they  followed,  and  at  a  con- 
nderable  diftance  came  to    a  little  hut,  where  they  found  a  young  wo- 
man fitting  alone.     They  brought  her  to  the  tents,  and   on  examining 
her  found  that  fhe  was  oncof  the  weftern  dog-ribbed  Indians,  and  had 
been  taken   prifoner  by  the   Arathapefcow  Indians,  in  the  fummer  of 
1770,  and  when  the  Indians,  who   took  her  prifoner,   were  near   this 
place  in  1771,  fhe  eloped  from  them,  with   an  intent  to  return  to  her 
own  country.     But  it  being  fo  far  off,  and  when  fhe  was  taken  prif- 
oner  having   come  all   the  way  in  canoes,  with  the  winding  of  rivers 
and  lakes,    fhe  had  forgot  the  way,  and  had  been  inthis  little  hut  ever 
fince  the  beginning  of  fall.    By  her  account  of  the  moons  paft  fince  her 
elopement,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  middle  of  lall  July  when   fhe 
left  the  Arathapefcow  Indians,  and  fhe  had    not   feen  a    human    face; 
fince.     She  had  fupported  herfelf  by  fnaring  rabbits,  partridges    and 
Iquirrels,  and  was  now  in  good  health,  and  1  think,  as  fine  a  woman  of 
a  real  Indian,  as  I  have  feen  in    any   part  of    North  America.     She 
had    nothing   to  make    fnaresof  but  the  finews  of    rabbits   legs   and 
feet,  which  fhe  twifted  together  for  that    purpofe,  and  of  the  rabbits 
fkins  had  made  a  neat  and  warm  winter's  clothing.     The  flock  of  ma- 
terials me  took  with  her  when  fhe  eloped,  coniiftcd  of  about  five  inch- 
es of  an  iron  hoop  for  a  knife,  a  ftone  fteel,  and  other  hard  (tones  for 
flints,  together  with  other  fire  tackle,  as  tinder,  &c.  about  an  inch  and 
an  half  of  the  fhank  of  the  fhoeing  of  an  arrow,  of  iron,  of  which  fhe 
made  an  awl.     She  had  not  been  long  at  the  tents,   before  half  a  fcore 
of  men  wreftled   to  fee  who  fhould  have  her  for  a  wife.     She  fays,  that 
when  the  Arathapefcow  Indians  took  her    prifoner  they    ftole  upon, 
the  tents  in  the  night,  when  all  the  inhabitants  were  afieep,  and  murder- 
ed every  foul  except  herfelf  and  three  other  young  women.  Her  father, 
mother  and  hufband  were  in  the  fame  tent  with  her,  and  they  were  all 
killed.     Her  child,  of  about  five  months  old,  (lie  took  with  her,  wrapt 
in    a   bundle  of   her    own  clothing  undifcovered,  in  the  night.     But 
when  llie  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  Arathapefcows  had  left  their 
wives,  which  was  not  far  off,   it  being  then    day    break,  thefe  Indian 
women  immediately  began  to  examine  her  bundle,   and  having  there 
found  the  child,  took  it  from  her  and  killed  it  immediately.     The  re- 
lation of  this  fhocking  fcene  only  ferved  the  favages  of  my  gang  for 

laughter, 
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laughter.  Her  country  is  fo  far  to  the  weftward,  that  fhe  fays  fhe 
never  law  any  iron  or  other  metal  till  fhe  was  taken  prifoner  ;  thofe  of 
her  tribe  making  their  hatchets  and  chiffelsof  deer's  horns,  and  knives 
of  ftone  and  bone  ;  their  arrows  are  fhod  with  a  kind  of  flate,  bone, 
and  deer's  horns,  and  their  inllrumcnts  to  make  their  wood  work 
are  nothing  but  beaver's  teeth.  They  have  frequently  heard  of  the 
ufeful  materials  tha't  the  nations  to  the  eaftof  them  are  fupplied  with  from 
the  Englifh,  but  inftead  of  drawing  nearer  to  be  in  the  way  of  trading 
for  iron  work,  &c.  are  obliged  to  remove  farther  back  to  avoid  the 
Arathapefcow  Indians,  as  they  make  furprizing  flaughter  among  theni 
every  year,  both  winter  and  fummcr." 

The  Efquimaux,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  are  diflinguifh- 
ed  from  the  tribes  fouth  of  them,  chiefly  by  their  drefs,  their  canoes^ 
and  their  inltruments  of  chace.  He  divides  them  into  two  varieties. 
About  Prince  Williams  Sound  they  are  of  the  largeft  fize.  As  you 
advance  northward  they  decreafe  in  height,  till  tney  dwindle  into 
the  dwarhfh  tribes,  which  occupy  fome  of  the  coalts  of  the  Icy  fea, 
and  the  maritime  parts  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  of  Greenland  and  Labrador. 
Their  dvvarfifhiiefs  is  doubtlefs  occafioned  by  the  fcantinefs  of  their 
provifions.  and  the  feverity  of  their  climate.  Beyond  the  67th  deg.  N. 
Lat.  according  to  Capt.  Ellis's  account,  there  are  no  inhabitants. 
The  Artlic  countries  in  America,  Afia  and  Greenland,  if  inhabited  at 
all,  have  very  few  inhabitants ;  and  thole  are  of  the  dwarfi fh  kind,  fcat- 
tsred  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  feas,  and  fubfiftmiferably  up- 
on fifh,  and  the  flefh  of  thole  animals  which  inhabit  thofe  frozen  re- 
gions, with  the  (kins  of  which  they  clothe  themfelves. 

Mr.  Crantz  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Efquimaux  came 
originally  from  the  northeaft  regions  of  Great  Tartary.  between  the 
Icy  fea  and  Mungalia  ;  becaufe  he  obierves  a  greater  affinity  between 
them  and  the  Kalmucks,  Tungufes  and  Kamfkadales,  who  inhabit 
thofe  regions,  than  between  them  and  the  Laplanders,  Samoieds  and 
Olliaks,  who  inhabit  the  northweft  parts  of  Europe,  whence,  it  has  gen- 
erally been  conjeftured  the  Efquimaux  migrated.  It  is  his  opinion  al- 
fo,  that  Gieenland  was  fettled  in  the  14th  century,  from  the  north- 
eaftern  parts  of  America  ;  for  till  that  period,  Greenland  appears  not  to 
have  had  any  inhabitants.  The  rout  which  the  firft  migrants  took,  he 
fuppofeswas,  firft  into  Tartary,  after  the  difperfion  of  the  nations, 
thence  into  Kamtfkatka,  thence  acrofs  the  ftrait  which  feparates  the  two 
continents  ;  whence  they  fpread  themfelves  unmolefied,  into  the 
then  uninhabited  countries  round  Iludfon's  Bay,  and  down  as  far 
fouth  as  Canada.  And  here  they  were  found  in  the  11th  century, 
by  the  Norwegians,  in  their  Winelarid.  Afterwards  theie  more  fouth- 
erly  regions  were  conquered  by  the  more  numerous  and  powerful 
tribes  fouth  of  the  lakes,  and  the  Efquimaux  were  forced  to  retire  as 
far  north  as  the  60th  deg.  N.  lat.  Here  Capt.  Ellis  found  the  Efqui- 
maux, in  his  voyage  to  Hudion's  bay,  and  difcovered  that  they  had 
the  fame  afpeft,  drefs,  boats,  hunting  and  fifhing  implements,  habita- 
tions, manners    and  ufages    as    the    Greenlanders.*     They  are   often 

G  purfued 

•  One  nf  the  Moravian  brethren,  wffo  trnderflood  the  <5reenb'ftd'  isngtiage,  naiz  a 
voyage  to  Labrador  in  1764.  On  the  fourth  of  September  he  met  about  ico  Indian';. 
The.firft  that  he  fpoke  to  behaved  very  «i!d  ?.od  (hy  ;  but  vfhen  The  Inaiai  law  him  cl.ii 
in  his  own  drefs,  and  heard  him  f?«ak  in  h:s  own  language  h>  called  out  to  the  otheflj 
with  (hours  otj<i?i"OuT  friend  is  eotne."  Thr)  c»ridu&sd  him  further  irp,  10  their  familie^ 

■tint 
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purfuedand  hunted  by  the  other  Indians,  who  live  about  the  fouth 
and  weft  fhores  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  and  who  appear  to  be  quite  a  dif- 
ferent people. 

The  newly  discovered  American  Indians  about  Nootka  Sound,  dif- 
guile  tbemfelves  afier  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  in  dreffes 
made  ol  the  fkins  of  wolves  and  other  wild  beafts,  and  wear  even  the 
heads  fitted  to  their  own.  Thcie  habits  they  ufe  in  the  chace  to  cir- 
cumvent the  animals  of  the  field. 

Concerning  the  religion  of  the  Indians  much  has  Been  faid,  and 
much  that  has  no  foundation.  In  general  it  may  be  faid,  that  they 
all  have  an  idea  of  a  Suprem;  Being,  whom  they  worfhip  under  dif- 
ferent names,  and  with  a  great  variety  of  fuperftitious  rites  and  cere- 
monies. Some,  particularly  the  nations  of  the  Algonquin  language, 
call  their  Supreme  God,  the  Great  Hare  ;  fome  Michabou,  and  others 
Atahocan.  The  Being  oppofed  to  this  Fir  ft  Spirit,  whom  they  confid- 
er  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  they  ftyle  the  Great 
Ty  cr. 

The  name  of  the  Hurom'  Supreme  God,  or  more  properly  their 
God  of  War,  is  //re/koui  ;  of  the  Iroquois,  Agrejhouft  ;  but  moft  of  the 
nations  fouth  of  the  Lakes,  as  far  as  Louifiana,  denominate  their  Su- 
preme God,  the  Great,  the  Good,  or  the  Grayed  Spirit,  to  whom  they 
afcribe  a  kind  of  ornniprefence,  and  whom  they  invoke  as  their  guar- 
dian. To  their  evil  genii  they  never  addrefs  thernlelvcs,  except  to 
entreat  them  not  to  do  them  any  injury  ;  and  to  appeafe  their  wrath 
they  often  facrifice  to  them.  Mr.  Kirkland  mentions  a  fmall  lake, 
which  he  vifited,  fituated  at  the  footof  a  precipice,  nearly  50  feet  per- 
pendicular height,  in  the  territory  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  which,  the 
old  Indians  affirm,  rehded  formerly  a  demon  in  the  fhape  of  a  dragon, 
and  that  he  had  been  feen  frequently  to  difgorge  balls  of  liquid  fire. 
To  appeafe  his  wrath,  they  laid,  many  a  faenhee  of  tobacco  had  been 
made  at  the  lake,  by  the  fathers. 

N  e  w  Disc  ove  r  i  e  s  onthe!  The  country  on  the  North  Weft  em 
North-west  Coast  of  Vpartof  the  Continent  of  America,  bound- 
Aufrica.  }edbythe  Pacific  ocean,  is  yet  unexplor- 

ed. We  however  have  feveral  chartsof  the  coaft  :  thelateft  publiihed, 
is  that,  taken  by  Captains  Portlock  and  Dixon,  in  a  voyage  performed 
in  the  years  1785 — 86 — 87  and  88  ;  and  from  the  enterpnzing  genius 
and  repeated  voyages  of  our  own  countrymen,  wc  expeft  to  be  furn- 
i Hied  with  others  much  improved.  "  This  vaft  country,  with  very 
little  deviation,  has  the  appearance  of  cne  continued  foreft.  being  cov- 
ered with  pines  of  a  different  fpecies,  and  thefe  intermixed  with 
alder,  birch,  witch-hazle,  &c.  befides  various  kinds  of  brufh- 
wood  :  and  the  valleys  and  low  grounds  afford  wild  currants,  goofe- 
berries.  rafpbenies,  and  various  flowering  fhrubs.  On  the  coaft  are 
many  iflands,  fpacious  bays,  commodious  harbours  and  mouths  of  nav- 
igable rivers  :  among  which  are,  Queen  Charlotte's  iflands,  §  extending 
from  N.  kit.  51°  42'  to  540  18' — W.  long  1290  54'  to  133°    i8;  from 

Greenwich. 

3P  !  though  other  Europeans  think  they  rlfk  their  lives  in  bein?  a!nn«  with  then-*,  they 
j'.-.veJ  him  all  ii:ij>Lnabie  friendship,  and  rejoiced  when  he  gave  the  ill  hopes  ft  viJm'rg 
them  ;he  next  year j  which  he  did,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drachart,  a  gentle- 
man'.veil  ikiiied  in  the  Greenland  language.  He  found  that  lie  two  languages  aid  not 
differ  Co  much  as  the  hibh  and  .~w  Dutch — 'hat  their  frature,  way  of  living,  dieis,  tentBj 
!  srts  and  boats  «.ere  *hp  fame  is  the  Creen.'anderb, 
§   S  d>:c  ca  led  Wafhingtaa  iiland. 
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Greenwich.  Nootka  Sound,  fituated  in  N.  lat.  40°  30'.  W.  long, 
126°  42'.  Admiralty  bay  and  port  Mulgrave,  N.  lat.  590  31' — > 
W.  long.  1400  18'.  Prince  William's  Sound,  N.  lat.  6oc  30'' — W. 
long    1470  30'.     Cook's  river,  N.lat.  590  30' — W.  long.  153"  12'. 

This  coaft  is  inhabited  by  numerous  but  lm«dl  tribes  of  Indians;  each 
tribe  appears  to  be  independent  and  governed  by  its  own  chief.     They 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  language  andcultoms.     The  neighbour- 
ing tribes  are  frequently  involved  in  wars  with  each  other.     It  is  im- 
poflible  to  afcertam  with  any  degree  of   certainty    the  number  of    in- 
habitants ;    but  they  have  been  computed  at  ten  thoufand,  from  Cook's 
river  to  Nootka  Sound,  an  extent  of  about  1000  miles.      Cant.  Portlock 
iaw  at  Cape  Edgecomb,  feveral  men  much  marked  with  the  fmall  pox  ; 
and  was  informed  that  the  diftemper  carried  off  great  numbers  of   the 
inhabitants.     From  what  circumltances  he  could  collect,  he  conjectur- 
ed it  was   brought  by  the  Spaniards,  who  were  there    in   1775.     The 
natives,  are  for  the  moft  part  fhort  in  Mature  :   their  faces,   men   and 
women,  are  in  general  flat  and  round,  with  high  cheek  bones  and  flat 
nofes  ;  and  their  teeth  white    and    regular.     Their    complexions    are 
lighter  than  the  Southern  Indians,  and  ibme  of  their  women  have  rofy 
cheeks.     Both  fexes  are  fond  cf  ornamenting  themfelves    with  beads 
and    trinkets,    and  they  generally  paint  their  hands  and  faces.     They 
have  a  cuftom  of  making  a  longitudinal  flit  in  the  under    lip,  between 
the  mouth  and  chin,  I'ome   of  them  as  large  as    the  mouth,    in   which 
they  wear  a  piece  of  bone,  wood  or  ivory,  fitted  with  holes  in  it,  from 
which  they  iufpend  beads  as  low  as    the  chin.     They  are   very  fond 
of  mafks  or  vifors,  and  various  kinds  of  caps  painted   with  different 
devices,  fuch  as  birds,  beafls,  n flies  and   fometimes    reprefentations    of 
the  human  face.     Thev  have  likewise  many  devices  carved  in  wood, 
which  are  greatly  valued  by  them.     There  appears  to  be  a  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  drefs  of  the  different  tribes.,  than  in  their    orn?ments„ 
The  aperture,  or  fecond  mouth,   above  the  chin,  feems  confined  to  the 
men  of  Cook's  river  and  Prince  William's  Sound  ;  whilft  the  wooden 
ornament  in  the  under  lip  is  worn  by  the  women  only,   in  that  part  of 
the  coaft  from  port  Mulgrave  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Iflands. — Thieving 
is  a  very  prevalent  inclination  among    them,  which    is    praclifed,  not 
only  upon  ftrangers,  but  among  themfelv»6.      In    the  courfe    of   their 
trading,  they  are  frequently  feen  to  (teal  from  each  other,  and  on  being 
detected  they  will  give  up  the  articles  ftolen    with    a    laugh,  and  im- 
mediately app ear  as  unconcerned  as  if  nothing   had  happened.     Their 
habitations  are  generally  the   moft  wretched  that    can  be  Conceived  : 
a  few  poles  ftuck  in  tY\f.  ground,  without    regularity,    loofely  covered 
with  bark,    conflitute   their    huts,    which    are    quite    infuffici'ent     to 
fhelter  them  from  the  fnow  and  rain,  and  the  infides  of  their  dwellings 
exhibit  a  complete  picture  of  filth  and  indolence.     In  one  corner    are 
thrown  the    bones  and  remaining  fragments  of   victuals    left  at  their 
meals  ;  in  another,  heaps  of  fifli  and   putrefied  flefh,    greafe,  oil,    &c. 
In  fhort,  the  whole  ferves  to  fliow  in  how  wretched  a   ftate  it  is  poffi- 
bie  for  human  beings  to  exift. 

They  fubfift  wholly  by  fifliing  and  hunting.  Their  clothing  is 
made  of  the  fkins  of  animals  and  birds  ;  and  the  probable  reafon  why 
the  Indians  take  nogtealer  pains  in  the  conftruction  of  their  habitati- 
ons, is,  that  their  fituation  is  merely  temporary  ;  for  no  fooner  does  the 
mailer  of  a  tribe  find  game  begin  to  growfearce.  or  fifh  not  fo  plenty 
G  2  as 
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as  he  expefted,  then  he  takes  down  his  hut,  puts  the  boards  or  barks 
into  his  canoe,  and  paddles  away  to  feek  a  fpot  better  adapted  to  his 
purpofes  ;  which  having  found,  he  erecls  his  dwelling  in  the  fame  care- 
lefs  manner  as  before. 

Few  or  no  remarks  concerning  their  religious  ceremonies  have 
yet  been  handed  to  us;  but  from  the  traits  already  difcerned,  thefe 
cannot  be  lets  rude  than  their  other  cuftoms. 

The  chief  objeft  of  civilized  nations  in  navigating  this  coaft  hither- 
to, has  been  to  trafhek  with  the  natives  for  furs  ;  which  they  give  in 
exchange  for  pieces  of  iron,  nails,  beads,  penknives  and  other  trifling 
trinkets.  Thefe  furs  are  carried  to  Chirvi  and  difpofed  of  to  a  great 
profit.  The  fkins  obtained,  arc  thofe  of  the  fea  otter,  racoon,  pine- 
martin,  land  beaver,  earlefs  mammot,  &c. 

A  traffick,  which  in  profpeft,  affords  fuch  uncommon  profit,  has 
induced  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  engage  in  it  ;  but  whe- 
ther the  number  of  veffels  fitted  out  by  other  nations,  has  not  made 
a  fcarcity  of  furs,  and  taught  the  natives  to  fet  a  higher  value  on  them, 
experience  will  determine 

The  following  ftatement  fhews  the  number  of  veffels  that  had  ar- 
rived at  China,  from  the  N.  W.  coaft,  to  February  1788,  with  the 
number  of  furs,  and  their  value,  viz. 

Tons                                  From  -whence  No-  of  furs     Sold for 

V/Jfcls.     Names.          Capts.     Burden.  Years.               Jtnt.  obtained*  Dot!. 

Bug    -        -               Hanna,    60    -  -       17S5  ...  560  S.  Octer    20.600 

Ditto       -         -            ibid.       -  ibid.          -  400     -         -       8, coo 

Snow  Capt.  Cook,      Lovie,-     700     7         .   tc  t>       l  c  _ 

c         r-        . 7*  -t        3  r     -  1700    -      Bombay,     -  oco        -    «    14,000 

Snow  Experiment,       Grufe,  -    100      J.  3  -<t>wi.w 

— —   Nootka,     -        Me;rs,      ...     1786  -     -  Bengal,   -  -   557     -         -     14.242 

— -   ImperiaiEagle,  Berkley,     —-       -       -      -        i>oo        -       -  30,000 


1700  Skins  imported  by  the  7 


Spaniards,  unfold,  valued 
Ship  ...  Pevroofe,  1  c 

Ship       -        -        De'Langle,       J     "        *        "  '     "        "        "        "        -        54»»37 

What  furs  the  Ruffians  procure  is  not  known,  as  they  never  carry 
them  to  Canton.  From  the  above  fketch  it  appears  that  the  fur  trade 
has  been  very  lucrative.  There  are  alio  other  articles  which  might  per- 
haps be  procured  to  advantage,  fuch  as  ginfeng,  copper,  oil,  fpars,  &c« 
with  great  quantities  of  falmon. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  account  of  Capt.  Cook's  difcoveries, 
contain  much  valuable  information  refpecting  the  N.  W.  coaft  of  A- 
merica,  and  its  neighbouring  iilands. 

Having  left  the  Society  lflands,  Captain  Cook  proceeded  to  the 
northward,  croffmg  the  equator  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  December 
1777;  and  on  the  24th  difcovered  a  low  uninhabited  liland  about  15 
or  20  leagues  in  circumference.  Here  the  longitude  and  latitude  were 
exactly  determined,  by  means  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun.  The  weft  fide 
of  it  where  the  eclipfe  was  obferved,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  i**  59/  E.  Lon, 
2020  30'.  From  the  time  of  its  difcovery  it  obtained  the  name  of  Ckrifl- 
mns  IJland.  Plenty  of  turtle  were  found  upon  it,  and  the  Captain  cauf- 
ed  the  feeds  of  the  cocoa-nut,  yams,  and  melons,  to  be  planted. 

Proceeding  ftill  to  the  northward,  our  navigator  next  fell  in  with  five 
iflands,  to  which  he  gave  the  general  name  of  Sandwich  JJles,  in  honour 
of  his  patron.  Their  names  in  the  language  of  the  country  are  Woa- 
hoo,  Atooi,  Oneeheow,  Orcehoua,  and  Tehoora.  They  are  fituated 
in  the  latitude  of  21 Q  30' and  220  15' North,  and  between  199°  20' and 

20 1$ 
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20i°.  30'.  E.  Long.  The  longitude  was  deduced  from  no  fewer  than 
72  fets  of  lunar  obfervations.  The  largelt  of  thefe  iflands  is  Atooi, 
and  does  not  in  the  lead  refemblethe  iflands  of  the  South  Sea  formerly 
vifited  by  our  navigators,  excepting  only  that  it  has  hills  near  the  cen- 
tre, which  flope  gradually  towards  the  fea  fide.  The  only  domeftic 
animals  found  upon  it  were  hogs,  dogs,  and  fowls  :  Captain  Cook, 
defigned  to  have  made  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  a  prefent  of  fome 
others  ;  but  being  driven  out  of  it  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  he  was  obliged 
to  land  them  upon  a  fmaller  one  named  Oneehieozu.  He  left  a  he 
goat  with  two  females,  and  a  boar  and  fow  of  the  Englifh  breed, 
which  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  South  Sea  Iflands.  He  left  al- 
fo  the  feeds  of  melons,  pumpkins,  and  onions.  The  foil  of  this  ifland 
feemed  in  general  to  be  poor  :  it  was  obferved  that  the  ground  was 
covered  with  fhrubs  and  plants,  fome  of  which  had  a  more  delicious 
fragrancy  than  he  had  ever  experienced  before.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe 
iflands  are  much  commended,  notwithstanding  their  horrid  cuftom  of 
eating  human  flefh.  In  every  thing  manufactured  by  them  there  is  an 
ingenuity  and  neatnefs  in  an  uncommon  degree  ;  and  the  elegant  form 
and  polifh  of  fome  of  their  fifhing-hooks  could  not  be  exceeded  by 
an  European  artift,  even  affifted  by  all  his  proper  tools.  From  what  was 
fecn  of  their  agriculture  alfo,  it  appeared  that  they  were  by  no  means 
novices  in  that  art,  and  that  the  quantity  and  goodnefs  of  their  vege- 
table productions  might  with  propriety  be  attributed  as  much  to  their 
fkilful  culture  as  to  the  feitility  of  the  foil.  The  language  of  the 
Sandwich  Ifles  is  almoft  identically  the  fame  with  that  of  Otaheite. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  northward,  our  navigator  difeovered  the 
coaft  of  New  Albion,  on  the  7th  of  March  1  778.  Its  appearance  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  countries  with  which  they  had  hither- 
to been  converfant.  The  land  was  full  of  mountains,  the  tops  of  which 
were  covered  with  fnow  ;  while  the  valleys  between  them,  and  the 
grounds  on  the  fea  coaft,  high  as  well  as  low,  were  covered  with  trees, 
which  formed  a  beautiful  prolpe£t  as  of  one  vaft  fore  ft.  The  place 
where  they  landed  was  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  740. 33  '.  E.  Long.  2350.  20'. 
At  firft  the  natives  feemed  to  prefer  iron  to  every  other  article  of 
commerce  ;  but  at  laft  they  fhowed  fuch  a  predilection  for  brafs,  that 
Icarcely  a  bit  of  it  was  left  in  the  fhips,  except  what  belonged  to  the 
neceffary  inftruments.  It  was  obferved  alio,  that  thefe  people  weie 
much  more  tenacious  of  their  property  than  any  of  the  favage  nations 
that  had  hitherto  been  met  with,  infomuch  that  they  would  part  nei- 
ther with  wood,  water,  grafs,  nor  the  moft  trifling  article,  without  a 
compenfation.  and  were  iornetimesvery  unreasonable  in  their  demands  ; 
with  which,  however,  the  captain  always  complied  as  far  as  was  in 
his  power. 

The  place  where  the  Refolution  was  now  anchored,  was  by  our  nav- 
igator called  St  George's  Sound,  but  he  afterwards  underftood  that  the 
natives  gave  it  the  name  of  Nootka.  Its  entrance  is  fituated  in  the 
eaft  corner  of  Hope  Bay  ;  in  N.  Lat.  49°.  33'.  E.  Long.  2330.  1  2'.  The 
climate,  as  far  as  they  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  if,  was  much 
milder  than  that  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  American  continent  in  the 
fame  parallel  of  latitude  ;.  and  it  was  remarkable  that  the  theimometer, 
even  in  the  night,  never  fell  lower  than  42°,  while  in  the  day  time  it 
frequently  rofe  to  6o°.  The  trees  met  with  here  are  chiefly  the  Ca- 
nadian pine,  white  cyprefs,  and  fome  other  kinds  of  nine.  There  feem- 
P  3  cd. 
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led  to  be  a  fcarcity  of  birds,  which  are  mucb  haraffed  by  the  natives, 
who  ornament  their  clothes  with  the  feathers,  and  ufe  the  flefh  for 
food.  The  people  are  no  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  motels,  having  iron 
tools  in  general  ufe  among  them  ;  and  Mr.  Gore  procured  two  River 
ipoons,  of  a  conftruction  iimilar  to  what  may  be  obferved  in  fomef  lem- 
i{h  pictures,  from  a  native  who  wore  them  round  his  neck  as  an  orna- 
ment. It  is  moil  probable  that  thele  metals  have  been  conveyed  to 
them  by  the  way  of  Hudion's  Bay  and  Canada  ;  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  fome  of  them  may  have  been  introduced  from  the  north  weftem 
parts  of  Mexico. 

While  Capt.  Cook  failed  along  this  coaft,  he  kept  always  at  adiftance 
from  land  when  the  wind  blew  ftrongly  upon  it ;  whence  feveral  large  gaps 
were  left  unexplored,  particularly  between  the  latitudes  of  500  and  55°. 
The  exact  fituation  of  the  fuppoied  fit  aits  of  Anian  was  not  afcertain- 
ed,  though  there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt,  that  if  he  had  lived  to  return  by 
the  fame  way  in  1779,  he  would  have  examined  every  part  with  his 
ufual  accuracy.  On  departing  from  Nootka  Sound,  our  navigator  firft 
fell  in  with  an  lfland  in  N.  lat.  59.  40.  E.  long.  216.  58.  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Kay's  If  and.  Several  others  were  difcovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  fhip  came  to  an  anchor  in  an  inlet  named 
by  the  Captain  Prince  William's  Sound.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  feveral  obfervations  on  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  on  the  nature 
of  the  country.  From  every  thing  relative  to  the  former,  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  fame  race  with  the  Efqui- 
maux  or  Greenlanders.  The  animals  were  much  the  fame  with 
thofe  met  with  at  Nootka,  and  a  beautiful  fkin  of  one  animal, 
which  feemed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  place,  was  offered  for  fale.  Mr. 
Anderfon  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  fame  to  which  Mr. 
Pennant  has  given  the  name  of  the  cafan  marmot.  The  alcedo,  or  great 
king's  fifher,  was  found  here,  having  very  fine  and  blight  colours. 
The  humming  bird  alfo  came  frequently,  and  flew  about  the  fhip 
while  at  anchor  ;  though  it  is  fcarce  to  be  fuppoied  that  it  can  live 
throughout  the  winter,  on  account  of  tne  extreme  cold.  The  water 
fowl  were  in  conhderable  plenty  ;  and  there  is  a  fpecies  of  diver 
which  feemed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  place.  Almoit  the  only  kinds  of 
fifh  met  with  in  the  place  were  torfk  and  halibut.  The  trees  were 
chiefly  the  Canadian  and  fpruce  pines,  fome  of  which  were  of  a 
confiderable  height  and  thicknefs.  The  Sound  is  judged  by  Captain 
Cock  to  occupy  a  degree  and  a  half  of  latitude,  and  two  of  longitude, 
exc'lufively  of  its  arms  and  branches,  which  were  not  explored. 
There  was  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  had  never  been 
vifited  by  any  European  veffel  before  ;  but  our  navigator  found  them 
inpofTefiion  not  only  of  iron  but  of  beads,  which  it  is  probable  are 
conveyed  to  them  acrofs  the  continent  from   Hudfon's  Bay. 

Soon  after  leaving  Prince  William's  Sound,  our  navigator  fell 
in  with  another  inlet,  which  it  was  expected  would  lead. either  to  the 
northern  fea  or  to  Hudfon's  or  Baffin's  bay  ;  but  upon  examination  it 
was  found  to  end  in  a  large  river.  This  was  traced  for  210  miles 
from  the  mouth,  as  high  as  N.  lat.  61.  30,  and  promifes  to  vie  with 
the  mo  ft  confiderable  ones  already  known,  as  it  lies  open  by  means  of 
its  various  branches  to  a  very  confiderable  inland  communication. 
As  no  name  was  given  by  our  commander  to  this  river,  it  was  order- 
sd_by  Lord  Sandwich  to   be  named  Cook's    River.     The   inhabitants 
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feemed  to  be  of  the  fame  race  with  thofe  of  Prince  William's  Sound  ; 
and  like  them  had  glafs  beads  and  knives  ;  they  were  alio  clothed  in 
very  fine  furs;  fo  that  it  feemed  probable  that  a  valuable  fur  trade  might  be 
carried  on  from  that  country.  Several  attempts  have  accordingly 
been  made  from  the  Britifh  fettlements  in  the  Eall  Indies  to  eftabhfh 
a  traffic  of  that  kind  ;  butliule  benefit  accrued  from  it,  except  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  firft  veffel,  her  cargo  having  greatly  loweicd  the 
price  of  that  commodity  in  the  Chinefe  market.  It  mult  be  obferved,that 
on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  American  continent,  theonly  valuable  fkins 
met  with  are  thofe  of  the  fea  otter  ;  thofe  of  the  ether  animals,  ef  pecial- 
ly  foxes  and  martins,  being  of  an  infeiior  quality  to  fuch  as  are  met 
with  in  other  parts. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  northward  our  navigator  now  fell  in  with  a 
race  of  people  who  had  evidently  been  vinted  by  the  Ruffians,  and 
feemed  to  have  adopted  from  them  (ome  impiovements  in  drefs,  &c. 
In  the  prolecution  of  this  part  of  their  voyage,  it  appeared  that  they 
had  been  providentially  conveyed  in  the  daik  through  a  paffape  fo 
dangerous,  that  our  commander  would  not  have  ventured  upon  it  in 
the  day  time.  They  were  now  got  in  among  thofe  iflands  which  had 
lately  been  difcovered  by  Capt.  Beering  and  other  Ruffian  navigatois, 
and  came  to  an  anchor  in  a  harbour  of  Oonalafhka,  iituatedin  N.  lat. 
53.  55.  E.  long.  193.  30.  Here  it  was  remarked,  that  the  inhabitants 
had  as  yet  profiled  very  little  by  their  intercourfe  with  the  Ruffians  ; 
fo  that  they  did  not  even  drefs  the  fifh  they  ufed  for  their  feed,  but 
devoured  them  quite  raw.  <  ... 

From  Oonalafhka   our  navigator  proceeded  again    towards  the  con-  *sL  : 
tinent,  which  he   continued    to  trace  as  far  as  puflible   to    the    noVth-      \ 
ward.     In  the  latitude  of  54.  .48.  E.  long.    195.45.   N.  lat.  is  a  voTca-     ?*< 
no  of  the  fhape  of  a  perfect  cone,  having  the  crater  at  the  very  fummif.      % 
On  the  coalt  farther  to  the  north  the  (oil  appears  very  barren,  produc- 
ing neither  tree  nor  fiirub,  though  the  lower  grounds  ate  not  deditute 
of  grafs  and  fome  other  plants.      To    a    rocky    point     of    confiderable      ^ 
height  fituated  in  N.    lat.  58.   42.  E.   long.    197.    36.    our  commander 
gave  the  name  of  Cape  h'etonham. 

Here  Mr.  Anderfon,  the  furgeon  of  the  Refolution,  died  of  a  con- 
fumption,  under  which  hchad  laboured  foi  more  than  twelve  months. 
Soon  after  he  had  breathed  his  laft.  lana  being  fecn  at  a  diflancc,  it 
was  named  rfnderfon's  Ijland  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  Auguft  the  fhip"  an- 
chored under  a  point  of  the  continent  which  he  named  Cape  Prince,  of 
Wales.  This  is  remarkable  for  being  the  mod  wefterly  point  of  the 
American  continent  hitherto  known.  It  is  fituated  in  N.  lat.  65.  46. 
E.  long.  191.  45.  It  is  only  39  miles  diftant  from  the  eaftern  coait  of 
Siberia  ;  fo  that  our  commander  had  the  pleafure  of  afcertaining  the 
vicinity  of  the  two  continents  to  ejeh  other,  which  had  only  been  im- 
perfectly done  by  the  Ruffian  navigators.  Setting  fail  from  ibis  point 
next  day,  he  fleered  to  the  weft  and  north,  when  he  toon  fell  in  with 
the  country  of  the  Tfchutfki,  which  had  been  explored  by  Beering  in 
1728.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  M.  S'tcelvlin's-mapj 
who  had  placed  in  thefe  leas  an  imaginary  ifland,  on  which  he  be- 
llowed the  name  of '  Alafchka.  Being  convinced  that  the  land  he  had 
now  reached  was  part  of  the  Afiatic  continent,  cur  commander  direct- 
ed his  courfe  eaftward,  in  order  to  fall  in  with  that  of  America  ;  and 
on  the  17th  reached  the  latitude  of  70.  33.  una  2.  long.  197.  41.      Here 

they 
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they  began  to  perceive  that  brightnefs  in  the  horizon  called  by  the 
mariners  the bhnk  of  tin  ice  s  and  inyo0  41'  they  had  got  quiteupto 
it.  fo  that  no  farther  progrefs  could  be  made.  Next  day  they  made  a 
fh  ift  to  get  as  far  as  70°  44'.  but  the  ice  was  now  as  compact  as  a 
wall,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  Its  furface  was  extremely 
rugged,  andiarther  to  the  northward  appeared  much  higher.  Its  fur- 
face  was  covered  with  pools  or  water  ;  and  great  numbers  of  fea-li- 
pns  lay  upon  it,  whole  flcfh  they  were  now  glad  to  ufe  as  food.  Our 
cemmander  continued  to  traverie  the  Icy  Sea  till  the  29th,  but  the  ob- 
ftrucl ions  becoming  every  day  greater  and  greater,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  give  over  all  further  attempts  of  finding  apanage  toEurope  for  that  year. 
He  did  not,  however,  omit  the  inveftigauonof  the  Aliatic  and  Ameri- 
can coalts,  until  he  had  fully  afcertained  the  accuracy  of  Captain  Beer- 
ing's  accounts  as  far  as  he  went,  and  corrected  the  errors  of  M.  Sta^h- 
lin.  Great  additions  were  thus  made  to  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  the  globe.  From  Beering's  (baits  he  failed  for  Oona- 
lafhka,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2d  of  October,  and  Itaid  for  lome 
time  in  order  to  repair  his  fliips.  While  the  carpenters  were  em- 
ployed in  this  work  one  third  of  the  people  had  permiffion  to  go  on 
Ihore  by  turns,  in  order  to  gather  berries,  with  which  the  ifland  a- 
bounds,  and  which,  though  now  beginning  to  decay,  were  of  great 
Service,  in  conjunction  with  the  fpruce  beer,  to  prelerve  the  people 
from  the  leurvy.  With  regard  to  the  natives  of  Oonalalhka,  they  are 
to  appearance  the  molt  innoffenfive  and  peaceable  people  in  the  world, 
not  to  be  in  a  fi  ate  of  civilization  ;  though  perhaps  this  may  be  owing 
in  lome  meature  to  the  connection  they  have  long  had  with  the  Rul- 
iians.  From  the  affinity  oblerved  between  the  language  of  the  Efqui- 
maux,  Greenlandeis,  and  tholeof  Norton's  Sound,  in  N.  lat.  640.  55'. 
there  is  great  lealon  to  believe,  that  all  thofe  nations  are  of  the  fame 
extraction  ;  and  if  that  be  the  cafe,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt,  that 
a  communication,  by  lea,  exilts  between  the  ealtern  and  wellernlides 
of  the  American  continent ;  which,  however,  may  very  probably  be 
ihutup  by  ice  in  the  winter  time,  or  even  fur  the  molt  part  through- 
OMt  the  year. 

The  following  information  respecting  the  N.  Weft  coalt  of  Amer- 
ica, is  extracted  from  the  journal  of  ?>lr.  John  Cordis  of  Charleftown, 
jNIallachufetts,  iecond  officer  of  the  Snow  Eleanora,  from  Bolton. 

On  the  30th  of  Auguft,  1789,  Mr.  Cordis,  at  Wqfiiingtan  Ifland^ 
left  the  Sloop  Wafhington,  which  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Kendric,  and  went  on  board  the  Snow  Eleanora,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Simeon  Metcalf, 

Captain  Cook,  when  he  paffed  this  Iiland,  fuppofed  it  to  be  a  part 
of  the  continent,  as  the  weather  at  the  tinie  was  thick,  and  the  wind 
boillerous,  which  obliged  him  to  keep  at  lea,  till  he  made  the  weftern 
cape  of  the  continent  in  about  lat.  350.  Captain  Gray,  in  the  Sloop 
Wafhington,  fir  It  diicovered  it  to  be  an  ifland,  and  gave  it  the  name 
pf  Washington'.  To  a  harbour,  about  the  middle  of  the  ifland, 
he  gave  the  name  of  Barrett's  Inlet,  in  honour  of  Jofeph  Barrell,  Efq. 
of  Bolton.  Another  haibour,  whole  entrance  is  in  lat.  520  12'  N. 
Ion.  136  W.  they  called  Clinton's  Harbour,  in  honor  qf  Governor 
Clinton  of  New  York. 

On  the  continent  opoofitethe  ifUnd  is  a  convenient  harbour,  with  a 
muddy  bottom,  which  they  called  Coidis's  Cove.  The  iiland  has  many 
excellent  harbours. 

This 
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This  ifland  is  about  100  miles  in  length,  from  S.  E.  to  N.  \V.  and 
about  30  in  breadth.  The  fouthcrnmott. point  is  in  about  lat.  5i°50'  N. 
Ion.  1350  W. 

It  is  compofed  principally  of  irregular  mountains,  the  tops  of  which, 
even  in  fummer,  are  covered  with  fnow.  It  abounds  with  fpruce, 
pine,  and  cedar  trees.  Among  other  animals  on  this  iiland,  are  the 
bear,  deer,  dog,  leal,  and  lea  otter  ;  of  the  latter,  are  great  numbers, 
whofe  fkins  are  of  a  molt  beautiful  black,  intermixed  with  white  hair, 
and  their  fur  is  extremely  fine  and  delicate. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  on  this  iiland,  Mr.  Cordis  conjectures, 
is  between  ten  and  eleven  thoufand.  He  calculates  thus — One  of  the 
Chiefs  informed  him  that  he  poffeffed  fix  large  canoes,  or  as  they  call 
them,  Lux  Chcpotts,  which  would  carry  upwards  of  50  men  each  ;  and 
his  tribe  was  large  enough  to  man  them  all.  There  were  feventeeri 
other  Chiefs,  he  faid,  behde  himfelf,  on  the  iiland  ;  eacn  of  whom,  had 
nearly  the  fame  number  of  men  ;  hence  he  concludes,  that  upon  a 
moderate  calculation  each  tribe  contains  6co  fouls ;  and  the  whole 
ifland  about  ten  thoufand  eight  hundred. 

The  natives  of  this  iiland  are  in  general  well  made,  robuft,  aclivc, 
and  athletic  ;  and  of  a  larger  fize  than  thole  on  the  oppoflte  continent, 
and  of  a  lighter  complexion.  Their  hair  is  very  harfh  and  long,  and 
tied  back  w°hh  a  piece  of  red  cedar  bark.  The  women  have  a  very 
lingular  mode  of  ornamenting,  or  rather  of  disfiguring  thcmfelves,  by 
making,  when  very  young,  a  fmall  hole  in  the  under  lip,  and  putting  in 
a  fmall  piece,  or  plug  of  wood,  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  itdiflended. 
By  frequently  increaiing  the  iize  of  this  plug,  as  they  advance  in  age,  by 
the  time  they  are  five  and  twenty,  the  hole  becomes  large  enough  to 
contain  a  piece  of  wood  two  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  wide,  the  up- 
per part  of  which  is  dug  out  in  the  form  of  a  fpoon,  which  ferves  both 
for  ornament  andufe,  as  it  isufed  at  their  meals  to  contain  the  oil  for 
their  fifh.  This  cuflom,  however,  is  not  general  throughout  the  ifland. 
Their  war  implements,  which  they  have  frequent  occafion  to  ule, 
fome  or  other  of  the  tribes  being  almolt  perpetually  at  war,  are  (pears 
about  15  feet  long,  with  the  ends  pointed  with  fhells  or  ftone,  and 
bows  and  arrows.  The  iron  which  they  obtain  in  traffic  is  immedi- 
ately converted  into  ornaments  for  the  neck,  and  into  knives.  Their 
mode  of  working  it  could  not  be  difcovered.  It  is  a  cuflom  in  fome 
of  the  tribes,  when  a  prifoner  offends  them,  for  the  Chiefs  to  kill  and 
eat  him.  Mr.  Cordis  was  an  eve  witnefs  to  oneinflancc  of  this  kind, 
as  he  found  a  piece  of  human  flefh,  with  an  Indian  woman,  the  wife 
of  a  Chief,  of  which  fhe  ate,  and  appeared  to  be  fond.  Their  com- 
mon diet  is  dried  fifh  and  their  fpawns,  mixed  with  a  large  quanity  of 
fifh  oil.  They  fometimes,  when  they  have  no  fire  near,  'eat  fmall  fifh 
raw,  juft  as  they  are  taken  from  the  water. 

Their  habitations  are  fmall  huts,  of  a  triangular  form,  conffrufted  of 
poles,  and  the  bark  of  cedar  trees,  with  a  fmall  hole  for  a  door.  They 
frequently  remove  from  place  to  place  as  the  fifh  go  up  or  down  the  riv- 
er. The  men  are  extremely  jcalousaf  their  wives,  but  chaftity  is  not  a- 
mong  the  virtues  of  the  young  unmarried  women.  Both  men  and 
women  generally  paint  themfelves  red  or  black,  every  morning.  Their 
drefs  ron fills  of  fkins  thrown  over  their  fhoulders,  and  tied  round  their 
necks  with  a  leathern  thong  ;  the  reft  part  of  their  bodies  is  entirely 
naked,  except  the  women,  who  foinc limes,  but  not  always,  have  a  {kin 
fattened  round  their  wai-ft. 

Their 
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Their  method  of  difpofing  of  their  dead  is  very  Angular,  They  put 
the  corpfe  into  a  fquare  box  ;  if  the  box  happens  to  be  too  fmall  for 
the  body,  they  cut  off  the  head,  or  other  parts  of  it,  which  they  put 
into  the  vacant  places.  This  being  done,  the  box  is  fecured  by  having 
feveral  mats  wound  round  it,  and  then  is  hoi  (ted  into  the  top  of  the 
higheft  tree  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  it  is  fattened  and  left  till  the 
box  decays  and  drops  in  pieces.  Though  frequently  afked,  they 
would  not  tell  their  reafons  for  thiscufiom. 

The  manner  of  treating  the  dead,  on  the  continent  oppofite  the  Ifl- 
and,  is  iomevvhat  different.  They  put  the  dead  body  into  a  fquare 
box,  when  it  has  become  a  little  putrefied,  and  fecure  it  well  with  cords. 
After  this  the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  feat  themfelves  on  the  box, 
and  with  an  inftrument  mad."  of  a  fhetl,  cut  their  faces  till  they  are 
covered  with  blood,  fpeaking  all  the  while  in  a  loud  and  melancholy 
tone.  This  ceremony  being  over,  they  wafh  themfelves,  and  return  to 
the  company  with  great  gaiety.  The  corpfe  is  then  put  under  a  great 
trse,  and  covered  with  mats  and  earth,  and  left  to  be  devouiedby  wild 
bealls. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  navigators  upon  this  coaft,  that  there  is 
fome  where  between  the  latitudes  of  50  and  60  degrees,  a  paffage 
through  the  continent,  from  the  Pacihc  ocean,  into  Hudfon's  Bay. 
Mr.  Cordis,  bv  order  of  Capt.  Metcalf,  explored  a  large  ftrait,  to  the 
eaftward  of  Washington  Ifland,- running  up  N.  E.  into  the  country. 
On  the  24th  of  September  1789,  he  left  the  fhip,  and  in  the  yawl, 
with  fix  men,  proceeded  N.  N.  E.  about  25  miles  up  the  (trait,  where 
he  found  it  about  3  miles  wide.  The  land  on  each  fide  was  moun- 
tainous and  woody,  and  bears  and  wolves  were  heard  during  the  night. 
Continuing  his  couife  next  day,  N.  N.  E.  till  10  o'clock,  A.M.  he 
found  the  it  rait  to  lead  north,  and  to  be  much  narrower.  He  kept  on  the 
eaftern  fhore,  ti|l  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  when  the  ft  1  ait  opened  wider  tothe 
N.  E.  The  next  day  he  proceeded  upwards  of  40  miles,  N.  E.  and 
N.  N.  E.  where  he  found  the  ftrait  much  wider  than  any  part  he  had 
palled,  except  the  entrance.  The  time  to  which  he  was  limited  be- 
ing now  expired,  and  his  provifions  fhort,  he  returned  on  board, 
itrongly  impreffed,  however,  with  the  opinion  that  this  ltrait  commu- 
nicated with  Hudfon's  Bay.  or  with  fome  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

In  January  1790,  Capt.  Metcalf  viftted  the  Sandwich  Ifiands.  The 
principal  of  thele  Ifiands,  O-tvhy-hee,  according  to  Mr.  Cordis's  reck- 
oning, lies  in  i9°50/  N.  Lat.  and  i54°5a' W.  or  in  2050  10'  E.  Long, 
from  Greenwich.  The  natives  of  ihele  ifiands  are,  generally  fpeaking, 
flout,  vigorous  and  active,  and  by  being  almoft  constantly  in  the  wa- 
ter, feem  to  be  nearly  amphibious.  They  are  of  a  light  copper 
colour,  with  black  hair.  The  women  have  a  cuftom  of  anointing  ihem- 
lelves  with  anointment  which  gives  them  a  yellowifh  appearance. 

'1  hey  have  two  kinds  of  canoes,  the  iingle  and  the  double.  The 
former  are  about  30  feet  long  and  two  and  a  half  broad  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent their  overturning,  have  an  out-rigger  which  projects  5  feet  from 
the  canoe.  The  latter,  are  two  canoes,  connected  by  arched  timbers 
palling  from  the  gunwale  of  one,  to  the  gunwale  of  the  other,  and  are 
about  three  feet  apart  ;  fome  of  thele  double  canoes  are  above  80  feet 
in  length,  and  will  contain  as  many  men.  The  paddles  of  thefe  ca- 
noes aie  about  5  feet  long,  and  the  part  which  goes  into  the  water  15 
inches  broad  ;  with  thefe  they  will  paddle  at  the  rate  of  6  miles  an 
hour. 
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Thefe  iflands  produce  fugar  canes,  potatoes,  cocoa  nuts,  bread  fruit, 
plantains,  water  mellons,  yams,  and  a  root  they  tali  tea,  which  is  cf  a 
i'weetifh  tafte,  not  difagrceable.  It  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  man's  arm 
and  nearly  as  long.  They  have  alfo  a  root  which  they  call  ava.  With 
its  juice  they  often  get  intoxicated,  or  rather  ftupefied.  Thofe  who 
make  a  free  ufe  of  it,  when  they  become  old,  have  a  fcaly  appearance 
not  unlike  the  leprofy.  Thefe  iflands  abound  with  hogs,  which  are 
large  and  good.  Dogs  are  conlidered  by  the  chiefs  as  a  delicate  difh, 
and  are  fed  with  great  care  for  their  ufe.  A  few  dunghill  fowls  were 
alfo  found  on  thefe  iflands,  which  probably  were  left  here  by  fomc 
fliip,  not  many  years  fince. 

The  only  valuable  wood  on  thefe  iflands,  is  what  is  called  fand.lt 
wood,  which  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  has  a  moft  agreeable  Imell. 
It  is  much  efteemed  by  the  Chinele,  who  burn  it  in  their  Churches. 
They  have  another  Ipecies  of  wood,  not  unlike  the  lignum  vita:,  with 
which  they  make  their  fpears,  which  are  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in 
length.  Thefe  fpears,  with  the  knife,  which  is  made  of  a  fmall  piece 
of  wood,  and  on  both  fides  ftuck  full  of  fharks'  teeth,  appear  to  be  their 
only  inftruments  of  war. 

The  Ifland  of  O-why-hee,  is  nearly  twenty  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  contains  upwards  of  30,000  inhabitants,  under  the  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment of  one  Chief. 

A  Summary  Account  of  the  firft  DISCOVERY  and 
SETTLEMENT  of  North  America,,  arranged  in 
chronological  order. 

o 

NORTH  AMERICA  was  difcovered  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
a  period  whenthe  arts  and  lciences  had  made  very  confiderable  pro- 
gvefs  in  Europe.  Many  of  the  firft  adventurers  weie  men  of  genius 
and  learning,  and  were  careful  to  prelerve  authentic  records  of  fuch. 
of  their  proceedings  as  would  be  interefting  to  pofterity.  Thefe  re- 
cords afford  ample  documents  for  American  hiilorians.  Perhaps  no 
people  on  the  globe,  can  trace  the  hiftory  of  their  origin  and  pro- 
gress with  fo  much  precifion,  as  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  ; 
particularly  that  part  of  them  who  inhabit  the  territory  of  the  United 
states. 

The  fame    which  Columbus  had  acquired    by   his  firft    difcoveries 

on  this  weftern  continent,  ipread  through  Europe,  and  infpired 
1495.     many  with  the  fpirit  ofenterpnze.   Aseailyas  1495,  four  years 

only  after  the  firft  difcovery  of  America,  John  Cabut,  a  Ve- 
netian, obtained  a  grant  or  commiiTion  from  Henry  VII.  to  diico\'er 
unknown  lands  and  annex  them  to  the  crown.* 

In  the  fpring  of  1496  he  failed  from  England  with  two  fhips,  car- 
rying with  him  his  three  ions.  In  this  voyage,  which  was  intended 
for  China,  he  fell  in  with  the  north  fide  of  Terra  Labrador,  and 
coafted  northerly  as  far  as  the  67th  degree  of  latitude. 

1497.]]  The  next  year  he  made  a  iecond  voyage  to  America  with 
his  (on  Sebaflian,  who  afterwards  proceeded  in  the  difcoveries  which 
his  father  had  begun.  On  the  24th  of  June  he  difcovered  Bonavifta, 
on  the  north  eaft  fide  of  Newfoundland.  Before  his  return  he  traverf- 
ed  the  coaft  from  Qavis's  {traits  to  Cape  Florida.  1502.] 

*  See  Hazard's  "  Hiftcrical  Colk&ions/'  j  ,<-,-"  9-  Vol.  I,  where  this  gran:  h  recced  ac 
U»'£S.    It  it  dated  A.  D.  1495. 
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1502.]  Sebaftian  Cabot  was  this  year  at  Newfoundland  ;  and  on  his 
return,  carried  three  of  the  natives  of  that  ifland  to  King  Henry  VII. 

1513.]  In  the  fpring  of  1513,  John  Ponce  .'tiled  from  Porto  Rico 
northerly,  and  difcovered  the  continent  in  300  8'  north  latitude.  He 
landed  in  April,  a  feafon  when  the  country  around  was  covered  with 
verdure,  and  in  full  bloom.  This  circumftance  induced  him  to  call 
the  country  Florida,  which,  for  many  years,  was  the  common  name 
for  North  and  South  America. 

1516.]  In  1516,  Sir  Sebaftian  Cabot  and  Sir  Thomas  Pert,  explored 
the  coalt  as  far  as  Brazil  in  South  America. 

This  vail  extent  of  country,  the  coalr.  of  which  was  thus  explored, 
remained  unclaimed  and  unfettled  by  any  European  power,  (excent  by 
the  Spaniards  in  South  America)  for  almoit  a  century  from  the  time  of 
its  difcovery. 

1524.]  It  was  not  till  the  year  1524.  that  France  attempted  ditcov- 
eries  on  the  American  coaft.  Stimulated  by  his  enterprizing  neigh- 
bours, Francis  I.  who  pofieiled  a  great  and  active  mind,  lent  John  Ver- 
razano,  a  Florentine,  to  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  difcove- 
ries.  Pie  travelled  the  coaft  from  latitude  280  ^50°  north.  In  a  fe- 
cond  voyage,  fometime  after,  he  was  loft. 

1525.]  The  next  year  Stephen  Gomez,  the  fir  ft  Spaniard  who  came 
upon  the  American  coaft  for  difcovery,  failed  from  Groyn  in  Spain, 
to  Cuba  and  Morida,  thence  northward  to  Cape  Razo,  in  latitude  460 
north,  in  fearch  of  a  northern  palfage  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

1534. J  In  the  fpring  of  1534,  by  the  direction  of  Francis  I.  a  fleet 
was  fitted  out  at  St.  Malo's  in  France,  with  dehgn  to  make  difcoveries 
in  America.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  James  Cartier.* 
He  arrived  at  Newfoundland  in  May  of  this  year.  Thence  he  failed 
northerly  ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  feltival  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  found 
himfelf  in  about  latitude  480  30'  north,  in  the  midfl  of  a  broad  gulf, 
which  he  named  St.  Lawrence.  He  gave  the  fame  name  to  the  riv- 
er which  empties  into  it.  In  this  voyage,  he  failed  as  far  north  as  lat- 
itude 510,  expecting  in  vain  to  find  a  pafiage  to  China. 

1535. J  The  next  year  he  failed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  300  leagues, 
to  the  great  and  fwift  Fall.  He  called  the  country  New  France;  built 
a  fort  in  which  he  fpent  the  winter,  and  returned  in  the  following 
fpring  to  France. 

1539.]  On  the  12th  of  May,  1539,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  with  900 
men,  betides  feamen,  failed  from  Cuba,  having  for  his  object  the  con- 
quell  of  Florida.  On  the  30th  of  May  he  ariived  at  Spirito  Santo, 
irom  whence  he  travelled  northward  to  the  Chickalaw  country,  in  a- 
bout  latitude  350  or  360.  He  died  and  was  buried  on  the  bank  of 
Miflifippi  River,  May,  1542,  aged  42  years.      Alverdo  fucceeded  him. 

1542.  J  In  1542,  Francis  la  Roche,  Lord  Robewell,  was  lent  to  Can- 
ada, by  the  French  king,  with  three  fhips  and  200  men,  women  and 
children.  They  wintered  here  in  a  fort  which  they  had  built,  and 
returned  in  the  fpring.  About  the  year  1550,  a  large  number  of  ad- 
venturers failed  for  Canada,  but  were  never  after  heard  of.  In  1598, 
the  king  of  France  commiffioned  the  Marquis  De  la  Roche  to  conquer 
Canada,  and  other  countries  not  poffeffed  by  any  Chriltian  Prince. 
We  do  not  learn,  however,  that  la  Roche  ever  attempted  to  execute  his 
commifTion,  or  that  any  further  attempts  were  made  to  fettle  Canada 
-during  this  century.  January 

*  In  i-iazard's  Hitturical  Colisftions,  Vol.  I  page  19,  is  a  commiffion  from  Francis  I  to 
J  iirirv  Carrier  or  Qm  artier,  for  making  an  eitablilhment  in  Canada,  dared  Octr..  17,  1 540-. 
.-.■-.>  j  ..b!..  chia  comaiuftun  was  given  him  in  cunfc^u»ni:e  of  his  former  difcoveries* 
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January  6,  1548-/59.]  This  year  king  Henry  VII.  granted  a  penfion 
for  life  to  Sebaftian  Cabot,  in  confederation  of  the  important  fervices 
he  had  rendered  to  the  kingdom  by  his  dilcoveries  in  America.*  Ve- 
ry refpe&abie  defcendants  of  the  Cabot  family  now  live  in  the  Corn, 
monwealth  of  Maffachufetts. 

1562.  J  The  Admiral  of  France,  Chatillcn,  early  in  this  year,  fent 
out  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  John  Ribalt.  He  arrived  at  Cape 
Francis  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  near  which,  on  the  firft  of  May,  he 
difcovered  and  entered  a  river  which  he  called  May  river.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  this  river  is  the  fame  which  we  now  call  St.  Mary's, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  United  Stales.  As 
he  coafted  northward  he  difcovered  eight  other  rivers,  one  of  which 
he  called  Port  Royal,  and  failed  up  it  leveral  leagues.  On  one  of  the 
rivers  he  built  a  fort  and  called  it  Charles,  in  which  he  left  a  colony 
under  the  dire&ion  of  Captain  Albert.  The  feverity  of  Albert's 
1564.  rnealures  eKClted  a  mutiny, in  which,  to  the  ruin  of  the  colony, 
he  was  flain.  Two  years  after,  Chatillon  fent  Rene  Laudonier 
with  three  fhips  to  Florida.  In  June  he  arrived  at  the  river  May,  on 
which  he  built  a  fort,  and,  in  honor  to  his  king,  Charles  IX.  he  called 
it  Carolina. 

In  Auguft,  this  year,  Capt.  Ribalt  arrived  at  Florida  the  fecond 
time,  with  a  fleet  of  leven  veffels,  to  recruit  the  colony,  which,  two 
years  before,  he  had  left  under  the  direction  of  the  unfortunate  Cat*. 
Albert. 

The  September  following,  Pedro  Me'andes,  with  fix  Spanifh  fhips, 
purfued  Ribalt  up  the  river  on  which  he  had  fettled,  and  overpower- 
ing him  in  numbers,  cruelly  maffacred  him  and  his  whole  companv. 
Melandes,  having  in  this  way  taken  pofleffion  of  the  country,  built 
three  forts,  and  left  them  garrifoned  with  1  200  foldiers.  Laudonier 
and  his  colony  on  May  River,  receiving  information  of  the  fate  of 
Ribalt,  took  the  alarm  and  efcaped  to  France. 

1567.]  A  fleet  of  three  fhips  was  this  year  fent  from  France  to 
Florida,  under  the  command  of  Dominique  de  Gourges.  The  object 
of  this  expedition,  was  to  difpoffefs  the  Spaniards  of  that  part  of  Flor- 
ida which  they  had  cruelly  and  unjuftifiably  feized  three  years 
1568.  before.  He  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  April  1568,  and 
foon  after  made  a  fuccefsful  attack  upon  the  forts.  The  recent 
cruelty  of  Melendes  and  his  company  excited  revenge  in  the  brcaft  of 
Gourges,  and  roufed  the  unjuftifiable  principle  of  retaliation.  He 
took  the  forts  ;  put  moil  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  fword  ;  and  having 
burned  and  demolifhed  all  their  fortreffes,  returned  to  France.  Dur- 
ing the  50  years  next  after  this  event,  the  French  enterprized  no  fettle- 
ments  in  America. 

1576]  Capt.  Frobifher  was  fent  this  year,  to  find  out  a  north  well: 
paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  firft  land  which  he  made  on  the  coaft 
was  a  Cape,  which,  in  honor  to  the  queen,  he  called  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Foreland.  In  coafting  northerly  he  difcovered  the  ftraits  which  bear 
his  name.  He  profecuted  his  fearch  for  a  paffage  into  the  weftern 
ocean,  till  he  was  prevented  by  the  ice,  and  then  returned  to  En?-- 
land.§  <YKr^° 

•  Hani's  Hirt.  Co]].  Vol.  I.  pi»e  23.     Hackluyt  ci'h  this  «!  Tbt  hrge  penHon  grant- 
ed by  K.  Edwaro  VI.  to  Sebaftian  C»b<,t,  conftituting  him  Cra.-d  P<!t:  -jr     Enelihia,- 

i  Hazard's  Hiftor'ict!  Colleft'on,  Vol.  I.  page  23. 
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7«ff''  itth,  1578.]  1111578,  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  obtained  a  paten? 
from  queen  Elizabeth,  fur  lands  not  yet  poll'effed  by  any  Chriltian 
prince,  provided  he  would  take  poffeflion  within  fix  years. 
1583.  With  this  encouragement  he  faded  for  America,  and  on  the  firffc 
of  Auguff  1583,  anchored  in  Conception  Bay.  Afterwards  he 
difcoveied  and  took  poffeffion  of  St,  John's  Harbour,  and  the  coun- 
try fouth  of  it.'  In  purfuing  his  difcovenes  he  loll  one  of  his  fhips  on 
the  fhoals  of  5ablon,and  on  his  return  home,  a  llorm  overtook  him,  in 
which  he  was  unfortunately  loll,  and  the  intended  fettlement  was  pre- 
vented. 

1,584. "J  This  year  two  patents  were  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
one  to  Adrian  Gilbert,  (Feb.  6.)  theother  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (Mar. 
25-)  for  lands  nut  poffeifed  by  any  Chriftian  prince.*  By  the  di- 
rection of  Sir  Walter,  two  fhips  were  fitted  and  lent  out  under  the 
command  of  Philip  Amidas,  and  Arthur  Barlow,  with  107  pallangers. 
.In  June  1^,85  they  arriixd  on  the  coaft,  and  anchored  in  a  harbour 
feven  leagues  wed  of  the  Roanoke.  This  colony  returned  to  England 
in  June,  1586.  On  the  13th  of  July,  they,  in  a  formal  manner,  took 
poileilion  of  the  country,  and,  in  honor  of  their  virgin  queen  Eliza- 
beth, they  called  it  Virginia.  Till  this  time  the  country  was  known 
by  the  general  name  of  Florida.  After  this  Virginia  became  the 
common  name  for  all  North  America. 

1586.I  This  year,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fent  Sir  Richard  Greenville 
to  America,  with  feven  fhips.  He  arrived  at  Wococon  harbour  in 
June.  Having  ftationed  a  colony  of  more  than  an  hundred  people  at 
Roanoke,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Ralph  Lane,  he  coafted  north- 
eafterly  as  far  as  Chefapeak   Bay,  and  returned  to  England. 

The  colony  under  Capt.  Lane,  endured  extreme  hardfhips,  and  muffc 
have  perifhed,  had  not  Sir  Francis  Drake  fortunately  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  carried  them  to  England,  after  having  made  feveral  con- 
quefts  for  the  queen  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  other  places. 

A  fortnight  after,  Sir  Richard  Greenville  arrived  with  new  re- 
rruits  ;  and  although  he  did  not  find  the  colony  which  he  had  befure 
left,  and  knew  not  bur  they  had  perifhed,  he  had  the  rafhnefs  to  leave 
50  men  at  the  fame  place. 

1587.]  The  year  following,  Sir  Walter  fent  another  company  to 
Virginia,  under  Governour  White,  with  a  charter  and  twelve  affift- 
ants.  In  July  he  arrived  at  Roanoke.  Not  one  of  the  fecond  com- 
pany remained.  He  determined,  however,  tu  rifle  a  third  colony. 
Accordingly  he  left  115  people  at  the  old  fettlement,  and  returned  to 
England. 

This  year  (Aug.  13.}  Manteo  was  baptized  in  Virginia.  He  was 
the  fiift  native  Ind'an  who  received  that  ordinance  in  that  part  of  A- 
merica.  He,  with  Towaye,  another  Indian,  had  vifited  England,  and 
returned  home  to  Virginia  with  the  colony.  On  the  18th  of  Auguft, 
Mrs.  Dare  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  whom  (he  called  Virgin- 
ia. She  was  born  at  Roanoke,  and  was  the  firft  Englifh  child  that 
was  born  in  North  America. 

1590.]  In  the  year  1590,  Governor  White  came  over  to  Virginia 
with  fupplies  and  recruits  for  his  colony  :  but,  to  his  great  grief,  not 
a  man  was  to  be  found.  They  had  all  miferably  famifhed  with  hun- 
ger, or  were  maffacrcd  bv  the  Indians. 

1602.]   In  the  fpring  of  this  year,  Bartholomew    Gofnoid,    with  32 

perfons, 
*  Hoard's  Hi!t.  Co!!.  Vol.  I.  p  2S  a«id  35. 
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perfons,  made  a  voyage  to  North.  Virginia,  and  discovered  2nd  gave 
names  to  Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Elizabeth  Iilands,  and  to 
Dover  Cliff.  Elizabeth  Ifland  was  the  place  which  they  fixed  for 
their  firft  fettlement.  But  the  courage  of  thofe  who  were  to  have 
tarried,  failing,  they  all  went  on  board  and  returned  to  England.  All 
the  attempts  to  fettle  this  continent  which  were  made  by  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  Englifh,  from  its  difcovery  to  the  prefent  time,  a  period 
of  no  years,  proved  ineffeclual.  The  Spaniards  only,  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  had  been  fuccefTul.  There  is  no  account  of  there  bav- 
ino'  been  one  European  family,  at  this  time,  in  all  the  vail  extent  of 
coafl  from  Florida  to  Greenland. 

1603.]  Martin  Pring  and  William  Brown,  were  this  year  fent  by  Sir. 
Walter  Raleigh,  with  two  fmall  veffels,  to  make  difcoveries  in  North 
Virginia.  They  came  upon  the  coaft  which  was  broken  with  a  mul- 
tudeof  iilands,  in  latitude  430  30'  north.  They  coafted  fouthward  to 
Cape  Cod  Bay;  thence  round  the  Cape  into  a  commodious  harbour 
in  latitude  41  °  -25'  where  they  went  afhore  and  tarried  (even  weeks, 
during  which  time  they  loaded  one  of  their  veffels  with  faffafras,  and 
returned  to  England. 

Bartholomew  Gilbert,  in  a  voyage  to  South  Virginia,  in  fearch  of  the 
third  colony  which  had  been  left  there  by  Governour  White,  in  1587, 
having  touched  at  feveral  of  the  Weft  India  Iilands,  landed  near 
Chefapeak  Bay,  where,  in  a  fkirmifh  with  the  Indians,  he  and  four 
of  his  men  were  unfortunately  flain.  The  reft,  without  any  further 
fearch  jbr  the  colony,  returned  to  England. 

France,  being  at  this  time  in  a  date  of  tranquillity  in  confequence 
of  the  cdicl  of  Nantz  in  favor  of  the  Proteftants,  palled  by  Henry  IV. 
(April  1598)  and  of  the  peace  with  Philip  king  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
was  induced  to  purfue  her  difcoveries  in  America.  Accordingly  the 
king  ligned  a  patent  *  in  favor  of  De  Mons,  (November  8,  1603)  °' 
all  the  country  from  the  40th  to  the  46th  degrees  of  north  lat- 
1604.  itude,  under  the  name  of  Acadia.  The  next  year  De  Mons 
ranged  the  coaft  from  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Sable,  and  round 
to  Cape  Cod. 

1605.]  ^n  May  1605,  George's  lfl<*ncl  an<3  Pentecoft  Harbour  were, 
difcovered  by  Capt  George  Weymouth.  In  May  he  entered  a  large 
river  in  latitude  43°  20',  (variation  1  1  °  15'  weft.)  which  Mr.  Prince, 
in  his  Chronology,  luppofes  muft  have  been  Sagadahok  ;  but  from 
the  latitude,  it  was  more  probably  the  Pifcataqua.  Capt.  Weymouth 
carried  with  him  to  England  five  of  the  natives. 

1606. J  April  10th  this  year,  James  I.  by  patent,"}"  divided  Virginia 
into  two  colonies.  The  foutliern,  included  all  lands  between  the  34th 
and  41ft  degrees  of  north  latitude.  This  was  ftyled  the  fir  ft  colonv, 
under  the  name  of  South  Virginia,  and  was  granted  to  the  London 
Company.  The  northern,  called  the  fecond  colony,  and  known  by  the 
general  name  of  North  Virginia,  included  all  lands  between  the  381.4 
and  45th  degrees  north  latitude,  and  was  granted  to  the  Plymouth 
Company.  Each  of  thefe  colonies  had  a  council  of  thirteen  men  to 
govern  them.  To  prevent  difputes  about  territory,  the  colony  which 
fhould  laft  place  themfelves  was  prohibited  to  dant  within  an  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  other.  There  appears  to  be  an  inconiiftencv  in 
thefe  grants,  as  the  lands  lying  between  the  38th  and  41ft  degrees  ate 
covered  by  both  patents.  Both 

*  H.ft.  Coll.  Vol.  I.  p.  45  — f  Ibid.  p.  50. 
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Both  the  London  and  Plymouth  companies  enterprized  fettlcments 
within  the  limits  of  their  refpeclive  giants.  With  what  faccefs  will 
now  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  Piercy,  brother tothe  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  fervice  of 
the  London  Company,  went  over  with  a  colony  to  Virginia,  and  dif- 
covered  Powhatan,  now  James  River.  In  the  mean  time  the  Plymouth 
company  fentCapt.  Henry  Challons,  in  a  veffel  of  fifty  five  tons,  to  plant 
a  colony  in  North  Virginia  ;  but  in  his  voyage  he  was  taken  by  a 
Spanifh  fleet  and  carried  to  Spain. 

1607.  I  The  London  company  this  fpring,  fent  Capt.  Chrillopher 
April  26.  J  Newport,  with  three  veffels,  to  South  Virginia.  On  the  26th 
of  April  he  entered  Chefapeak  Bay,  and  landed, and  foon  after  gave  to  the 
mod  fouthern  point  the  nameofCaAe  Henry,  which  it  ftill 
May  13. J  retains.  Having  elecled  Mr.  Edward  Wingfield  prelident 
for  the  year,  they  next  day  landed  all  their  men.  and  be- 
gan a  fettlement  on  James  river,  at  a  place  which  they  call- 
jfune  22. j  ed  James-Town.  This  is  the  firft  town  that  was  fettled  by 
the  Englifh  in  North  America.  The  June  following,  Capt. 
Newport  failed  for  England,  leaving  with  the  prefident  one  hundred 
and  four  perfons. 

Auguji  22. J  In  Auguft  died  Capt.  Bartholomew  Gofnold,  the  firft 
projeftor  of  this  fettlement,  and  one  of  the  council.  The  following 
winter  James-Town  was  burnt. 

During  this  time,  the  Plymouth  company  fitted  out  two  fhips  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Rawley  Gilbert.  They  failed  for  North 
Virginia  on  the  3 ill  of  May,  with  one  hundred  planters,  and  Capt. 
George  Popham  for  their  prefident.  They  arrived  in  Auguft  and  fet- 
tled about  nine  or  ten  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  mouth  of  Saga- 
dahok  river.  A  great  part  of  the  colony,  however,  difheartened  by  the 
ieverityof  the  winter,  returned  to  England  in  December,  leaving  their 
prefident,  Capt.  Popham,  with  only  forty  five  men. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  this  year  that  the  famous  Mr.  Robinfon,  with 
part  of  his  congregation,  who  afterwards  fettled  at  Plymouth  in  New- 
England,  removed  from  the  north  of  England  to  Holland,  to  avoid  the 
cruelties  of  perfecution,  and  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  "  purity  of  wor- 
fhip  and  liberty  of  confeience." 

This  year  a  fmall  company  of  merchants  at  Dieppe  and  St.  Malo's, 
founded  Quebec,  or  rather  the  colony  which  they  fent,  built  a  few 
huts  there,  which  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  town  until  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV. 

1608.]  Sagadahok  colony  fuffered  incredible  hardships  after  the  de- 
parture of  their  friends  in  December.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  which 
was  extremely  cold,  their  ftorehoufe  caught  fire  and  was  conlumed, 
with  moil;  of  their  provifions  and  lodgings.  Their  misfortunes  were 
increafed  foon  after,  by  the  death  of  their  prefident,  Rawley  Gilbert 
was  appointed  to  fuccecd  him. 

Lord  chief  Juftice  Popham  made  every  exertion  to  keep  this  col- 
ony alive,  by  repeatedly  fending  them  fupplies.  But  the  circumftance 
of  his  death,  which  happened  this  year,  together  with  that  of  prefi- 
dent Gilbert's  being  called  to  England  to  fettle  his  affairs,  broke  up 
the  colony,  and  they  all  returned  with  him  to  England. 

The  unfavorable  reports  which  thefe  firft  unfortunate  adventurers 
propagated  refpetting  the  country,  prevented  any  further  attempts  to 
fettle  North  Virginia  for  feveral  years  after. 
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1609.3  '^'ne  London  company,  laft  year,  fent  Capt.  Nelfon,  with  two 
fhips  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  perfons,  to  James'-Town  ;  and  this 
year,  Capt.  John  Smith,  afterwards  prcfident,  arrived  on  the  coafl  of 
South  Virginia,  and  by  failing  up  a  number  of  the  rivers,  difcovered  the 
interiour  country.  In  September,  Capt.  Newport  arrived  with  feventy 
perfons,  which  increafed  the  colony  to  two  hundred  fouls. 

Mr.Robinfon  and  his  congregation,  who  had  fettled  at  Amfterdam, 
removed  this  year  to  Leyden  ;  where  they  remained  more  than  eleven 
years,  till  a  part  of  them  came  over  to  New  England. 

The  council  for  South  Virginia,  having  refigned  their  old  com- 
miffion,  *  requefled  and  obtained  a  new  one  ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
they  appointed  Sir  Thomas  Weft,  Lord  De  la  War,  general  of  the 
colony  ;  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  his  lieutenant  ;  Sir  George  Somers,  Ad- 
miral;  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  high  marfhal ;  Sir  Ferdinand  Wainman,  gen- 
eral of  the  horfe  ;  and  Capt.  Newport,  vice  admiral. 

June  8.  J  In  June  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Admiral  Newport,  and  Sir 
George  Somers,  with  ievan  fhips,  a  ketch  and  a  pinnace,  having 
five  hundred  iouls  on  board,  men,  women  and  children,  fa.il- 
Julj>2£.2  ed  from  Falmouth  for  South  Virginia.  In  crofhng  the  Ba- 
hama Gulf,  on  the  24th  of  July,  the  fleet  was  overtaken  by 
a  violent  ftorm,  and  feparated.  Four  days  after.  Sir  George  Somers 
ran  his  veifel  aihore  on  one  of  the  Bermuda  Iflands,  which,  from 
this  circumftance,  have  been  called  the  Somer  Iflands.  The  peopis 
on  board,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  all  got  fafe  on  fhore  ; 
and  there  remained  until  the  following  May.  The  remainder  of  the 
fleet  arrived  at  Virginia  in  Auguft.  The  colony  was  now  increafed 
to  five  hundred  men.  Capt.  Smith,  then  prelident,  a  little  before  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet,  had  been  very  badly  burnt  by  means  of  fome  pow- 
der which  had  accidentally  caught  fire.  This  unfortunate  circum- 
ftance, together  with  the  oppofition  he  met  with  from  thofe  who  had 
lately  arrived,  induced  him  to  leave  the  colony  and  return  to  England  ; 
which  he  accordingly  did  the  laft  of  September.  Francis  Weft,  his 
fucceftor  in  office,  loon  followed  him,  and  George  Piercy  was  ele£ted 
prehdent. 

1610.]  The  year  following,  the  South  Virginia  or  London  com- 
pany, fealed  a  patent  to  Lord  De  la  War,  conftituting  him  Governor 
and  Captain  General  of  South  V  irginia.  He  foon  after  embarked 
for  America  with  Capt.  Argal  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  three 
fhips. 

The  unfortunate  people,  who,  the  year  before,  had  been  fhipwreck- 
ed  on  the  Bermuda  Iflands,  had  employed  themfelves  during  the 
winter  and  fpring,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir 
George  Somers,  and  Admiral  Newport,  in  building  a  floop  to  tranfport 
themfelves  to  the  continent.  They  embarked  for  Virginia  on  the  10th 
of  May,  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  perfons  on  board  ;  leaving 
two  of  their  men  behind,  who  choie  to  flay  ;  and  lauded  at  James'-Town 
on  the  23d  of  the  fame  month.  Finding  the  colony,  which  at  the 
time  of  Capt.  Smith's  departure,  confiUcd  of  five  hundred  fouls,  now 
reduced  to  fixty,  and  thofe  few  in  a  diftreiled  and  wretched  fituation, 
they  with  one  voice  refolved  to  return  to  England;  and  for  this  pur- 
pole,  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  whole  colony  repaired  on  board  their 
vellels,  broke 'up  the  fettlement,  and  failed  down  the  river  on  their 
way  to  their  native  country.  Fortunately 

*  The  fscond  Charter  of  Virginia,  beats  A»re  May  23'.  1609.  Hid.  Co'!.  Vol.  1.  p.  5& 
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Fortunately,  Lord  De  la  War,  uho  had  embaiked  for  James-Town 
the  March  before,  met  them  the  day  after  they  failed,  and  peiTuaded 
them  to  return  with  him  to  James-Town,  where  they  arrived  and  land- 
ed the  10th  of  June.  The  government  of  the  colony  of  right,  devolv- 
ed upon  Lord  De  la  War.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  effectual 
fettlement  of  Virginia.  Its  hiftory  from  this  period,  will  be  given  in 
its  proper  place. 

As  early  as  the  year  1607  ana  *6oS,  Henry  Hudfon,  an  Englifhman, 
under  a  commiffion  from  king  James,  in  the  employ  of  certain  mer- 
chants, made  feveral  voyages  for  the  difcovcry  of  a  north  weft  paf- 
fage  to  the  E.  Indies.  In  1609,  uPon  fome  mifunderflanding,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  Dutch  fervice,  in  the  profecution  of  the  fame  delign,  and 
,on  his  return  ranged  along  the  fea  coaft  of  what  has  fince  been  called. 
New  England,  [which,  three  years  before  was  granted  by  king  James 
to  his  Englifh  fubjefts,  the  Plymouth  Company)  and  entered  Piudfon's 
river,  giving  it  his  own  name.  He  afcended  this  river  in  his  boat  as 
far  as  what  has  iince  been  called  Aurania  or  Albany.  In  1613,  the 
Dutch  Weft  India  company,  font  fome  perfons  to  this  river,  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  ;  and  as  early  as  1623,  the  Dutch  had  a  trading  houfe, 
on  Conneclicut  river.  In  confequence  of  thele  difcoveries  and  fettle- 
ments,  the  Dutch  claimed  all  the  country  extending  from  Cape  Cod 
to  Cape  Heniopen  along  the  fea  coaft,  and  as  far  back  into  the  country 
as  any  of  the  rivers  within  thofe  limits  extend.  But  their  claim  has 
been  difputed.  This  extenfive  country,  the  Dutch  called  New  Nether- 
lands, and  in  1614  the  States  General  granted  a  patent  to  fundry  mer- 
chants for  an  exclufive  trade  on  LIudfon's  river,  who  the  fame 
1614.  year,  (1614)  built  a  fort  on  the  weft  fide  near  Albany.  From 
this  time  we  may  date  the  fettlement  of  New-York,  the  hiftory 
of  which  will  be  annexed  to  a  deicription  of  the  State. 

Conception  Bav,  on  the  Ifland  of  Newfoundland,  was  fettled  in 
the  year  1610,  by  about  forty  planters,  under  governor  John  Guv,  to 
whom  king  James  had  given  a  patent  of  incorporation. 

Champlain,  a  Frenchman,  had  begun  a  fettlement  at  Quebec  1608. 
St.  Croix,  Mount  Manlel,  and  Port  Royal  were  fettled  about  the  fame 
time.  Thefe  fettlements  remained  undifturbed  till  1613,  when  the 
Virginians,  hearing  that  the  French  had  fettled  within  their  limits, 
lent  Capt.  Argal  to  difiodge  them.  For  this  purpole  he  failed  to  Sag- 
adahock.  took  their  forts  at  Mount  Manfel,  St.  Croix  and  Port  Roy- 
al, with  their  veffels,  ordnance,  cattle  and  provifions,  and  carried  them 
to  James-Town  in  Virginia.  Quebec  was  left  in  pofieffion  of  the 
French. 

1614.]  This  year  Capt.  John  Smith,  with  two  fhips  and  forty  five 
men  and  boys,  made  a  voyage  to  North  Virginia,  to  make  experiments 
upon  a  gold  and  copper  mine.  PL's  orders  were,  to  fifh  and  trade  with 
the  natives,  if  he  fhould  fail  in  his  expectations  with  regard  to  the 
mine.  To  faciliate  this  bufinefs,  he  took  with  him  Tantum,  an  Indian, 
perhaps  one  that  Capt.  Weymouth  carried  to  England  in  1605.  ^a 
April  he  reached  the  ifland  Monahigan  in  latitude  430  30'.  Here 
Capt.  Smith  was  directed  to  flay  and  keep  poffefiion  with  ten  men,  for 
thepurpt  (e  of  making  a  trial  of  the  whaling  bulinefs,  but  being  difap- 
pointed  in  this,  he  built  feven  boats,  in  which  thirty  feven  men  made 
a  very  fuccefsful  fifhing  voyage.  In  the  mean  time  the  Captain  him- 
felf,  with  eight  men  only,  in  a  fmall  boat,  coafted  from  Penobfcot  to 
Saradahok,  Acocifco,  Paffataquack,  Tragabizanda,    now  called    Cape 

Ann* 
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Ann,  thence  to  Acomac,  where  he  fkirmifhed  with  fome  Indians  ; 
thence  to  Cape  Cod,  where  he  fet  his  Indian  Tantum  afhore,  and  left 
him,  and  returned  to  Monahigan.  In  this  voyage  he  found  two 
French  fhips  in  the  Bay  of  Maffachufetts,  who  had  come  there  fix 
weeks  before,  and  during  that  time,  had  been  trading  very  advantage- 
oufly  with  the  Indians.  It  was  conje6tured  that  there  were,  at  this 
time,  three  thoufand  Indians  upon  the  Maffachufetts  Iilands. 

In  July,  Capt.  Smith  embarked  for  England  in  one  of  the  veffels, 
leaving  the  other  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Hunt,  to  equip 
for  a  voyage  to  Spain.  After  Capt.  Smith's  departure,  Hunt  perfidi- 
oufly  allured  twenty  Indians  (one  of  wham  was  Squanto,  afterwards  lo 
ferviceable  to  the  Englifh)  to  come  on  beard  his  fhip  at  Patuxit,  and 
feven  more  at  Naulit,  and  carried  them  to  the  ifland  of  Malaga,  where 
he  fold  them  for  twenty  pounds  each,  to  be  flavcs  for  life.  This  con- 
duct, which  fixes  an  indelible  ftigma  upon  the  character  of  Hunt,  ex- 
cited in  the  breads  of  the  Indians  luch  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
Englifh,  ae  that,  for  many  years  after,  all  commercial  intercourfe  with 
thetn  was  rendered  exceedingly  dangerous. 

Capt.  Smith  arrived  at  London  the  laft  of  Auguff,  where  he  drew 
a  map  of  the  country,  and  called  it  New-En  glanb.  From  this  time 
North  Virginia  aiiumed  the  name  of  New  England,  and  the  name  Vir- 
ginia was  confined  to  the  lout  hern  colony. 

Between  the  years  1614  and  1620,  feveral  attempts  were  made  by 
the  Plymouth  company  to  fettle  New-England,  but  by  various  means 
they  were  all  rendered  ineffeciual.  During  this  time,  however,  an  ad- 
vantageous trade  was  carried  on  with  the  natives. 

161 7.  J  In  the  year  1617,  Mr.  Robinfon  and  his  congregation,  influ- 
enced by  feveral  weighty  reafons,  meditated  a  removal  to  America. 
Various  difficulties  intervened  to   prevent  the  fuccefs  of   their 

1620.  defigns  until  the  year  1620,  when  a  part  of  Mr.  Robinfon"s 
congregation  came  over  and  fettled  at  Plymouth.     At  this  time 

commenced  the  fettlement  of  New-England. 

The  particulars  relating  to  the  firft  emigrations  to  this  northern  part 
of  America  ;  the  progrels  of  its  fettlement,  &c.  will  be  given  in  the 
hiftory  of  New  England,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

In  order  to  prefcrve  the  chronological  order  in  which  the  feveral 
colonies,  now  grown  into  independent  ftates,  were  firft  fettled, 

1621.  it  will  be  neceffary  that  I  fhould  jud  mention,  that  the  next 
year  after  the  fetdement  of  Plymouth,  Capt.  John  Mafon  ob- 
tained of  the  Plymouth  council  a  grant  of  a  part  of  the  prefent 

1623.  itate  of  New  Hampshire.  Two  years  after,  under  the  authority 
of  this  grant,  a  (mail  colony  fixed  down  near  the  mouth  of  Pif- 
cataqua  river.  From  this  period  we  may  date  the  fettlement  of  New- 
Hampsh  ire. 

1627.]  In  .1627,  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns  came  over  and 
landed  at  Cape  Henlopen  ;  and  afterwards  purcnafed  of  the  Indians 
the  land  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  Falls  of  Delaware,  on  both  fides 
the  river,  which  they  called  New  Swcdetand  Stream.  On  this  river  they 
built  leveral  forts,  and  made  fettlements. 

1638.]  On  the  19th  of  March,  1628,  the  council  for  New  Eng- 
land fold  to  Sir-Henry  Rofwell,  and  five  others,  a  large  traft  of  land, 
tying  round  Maffachufetts  Bay.  The  June  following,  Capt.  John 
Endiedt,  with  his  wife  and  company,  cam*  over  and  fettled  at  Naum- 

•     'Ha  keajj, 
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keag,  now  called  Salem.*  This  was  the  firft  Englifh  fettlement  which 
wasmade  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  Plymouth,  indeed,  which  is  now 
included  in  the  Commonwealth  of  MafTachufetts,  was  fettled  eight  years 
before,  but  at  this  time  it  was  a  feparate  colony,  under  a  diltin£t  gov- 
ernment ;  and  continued  10,  untd  the  fecond  charter  of  MafTachufetts 
was  granted  by  William  and  Mary  in  1691  ;  by  which,  Plymouth,  the 
Province  of  Main  and  Sagadahok,  were  annexed  to  MafTachufetts. 

'June  13,  1633.]  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  firft,  Lord  Baltimore, 
a  Roman  Catholick,  applied  for  and  obtained  a  grant  of  a  tra6t  of  land 
upon  Cheiapeak  Bay.  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  broad.  Soon  after  this,  in  confequence  of  the 
rigor  of  the  laws  of  England  againft  the  Roman  Catholicks,  Lord  Bal- 
timore, with  a  number  of  his  perfecuted  brethren,  came  over  and  fet- 
tled it,  and  in  honor  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  they  called  it  Mary- 
land. 

The  firft  grant  of  Connecticut  was  made  by  Robert,  Earl  of   War- 
wick, prefident  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  to  Lord  Say  and 
Mar.       Seal,  to  Lord  Brook  and  others,  in  the  year  1631.+    In  con- 
10th       fequence  of  feveral   fmaller   grants  made  afterwards    by  the 
1631.     patentees  to  particular  perfons,  Mr.  Fenwick  made  a  fettle- 
1635       ment  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river,    and  called  it  Say- 
163b.     brook.     About  the  fame  time  (1636)  a  number  of  people  from 
MafTachufetts  Bay  came  and  began  fettlements  at  Hartford, 
Wethersfield  and  Windfor,  on  Connecticut  river.     Thus  commenced 
the  Englifh  lettlement  of  Con  necticut. 

Rhode  Ifland  was  firft  fettled  in  confequence  of  religious  perfecu- 
tion.  Mr.  Roger  Williams,  who  was  among  thofe  who  came  early 
over  to  MafTachufetts,  not  agreeing  with  fome  of  his  brethren  in  fen- 
timent,  was  very  unjuftifiably  banifhed  the  colony,  and  went 
1635.  with  twelve  others,  his  adherents,  and  fettled  at  Providence  in 
1635.  From  this  beginning  arole  the  colony,  now  ftate  of 
Rhode-Island. 

1664.]  On  the  20th  of  March,  1664,  Charles  the  {econd  granted 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  what  is  now  called  New-Jersey,  then  a  part 
of  a  large  tract,  of  country  by  the  name  of  New-Netherland.  Some 
parts  of  New-Jerfey  were  fettled  by  the  Dutch  as  early  as  about 
1615. 

1662.]     In  the  year  1662,   Charles  the  fecond  granted  to  Edward, 

Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  feven  others,  almoft  the  whole  territory  of  the 

three  Southern  States,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

5664.    Two  years   after  he  granted  a  fecond  charter,    enlarging  their 

boundaries.     The  proprietors,   by  virtue  of  authority  velted  in 

them 

*  <(  Arr.^ng  others  who  arrived  at  Naumkeag,  were  Ralph  Scrague,  with  his  brethren, 
Richard  and  William  ;  wh  .,  with  3  or  4,  mure,  by  Governor  Endicoi's  cor.fent,  undertook 
a  journey  through  the  woods  above  12  miles  westward,  till  they  came  to  a  neck  of  land  call- 
ed Mj/bawum,  between  Myfuc  and  Charles  Rivers,  full  of  Inoians,  named  Aberg\mans. 
Their  old  Sachem  being  dead,  his  eldeft  fon,  called  by  the  Englifh  John  Sagamore,  was 
Chief;  a  man  of  gentle  and  good  difpofition,  by  vvhofe  free  confent  they  fettled  here  ;  where 
they  found  fcut .one  Englilli  houfe  thatched  and  pjllifadoed,  polTciTed  by  Thomas  Walford, 
a  fmith."      Prince's  C'hron.  p.  174. 

"June  1629,  Mr.  Thomas  Graves  removed  from  Salem  to  M'.Jhaivum,  and  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's content  called  it  Cbarlefivsen.  He  laid  the  town  out  in  two  acre  lots,  and  built  the 
Great Ho!<fe,*'h\ch  afterwards  became,  the  Jioufe  of  Public  Woiihip.  Mr.  Bright,Mini(lcr." 
Ibid.  p.  1BS. 

t  Hazard's  Hift.  Cull.  p.  31S. 
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them  by  their  charter,  engaged  Mr.  Locke  to  frame  a  fyftem  of  laws 
for  the  government  of  their  intended  colony.  Notwithstanding 
thefe  preparations,  no  effectual  fettlernent  was  made  until  the 
1669.  year  1669,  (though  one  was  attempted  in  1667)  when  Govern- 
or Sayle  came  over  with  a  colony  and  fixed  on  a  neck  of  land 
between  Afhley  and  Cooper  Rivers.  Thus  commenced  the  fettlernent 
of  Carolina,  which  then  included  the  whole  territory  between  the 
.29°  and  360  30'  Noith  latitude,  together  with  the  Bahama  Iflands, 
lying  between  lati;ude^2°  and  .27°  north. 

1681. J  The  Royal  charter  for  Pennfylvania  was  granted  to  William 

?enn    on    the  4th    March  1681.     The  firrt  colony  came  over 

1682.     the  next  year  and  lettled  under  the  proprietor,  William  Penn, 

who  aftcd  as    Governor  from    Oftober  1682,  to  Auguft  1684. 

The  firfl  affembly  in  the  province  of  Pennfylvania  was  held  at  Cheft- 

er,  on  the  4th  of   December    1682.     Thus  William  Penn,  a  Quaker, 

juftly  celebrated  as  a  great  and  good  man,  had  the  honor  of  laying  the 

foundation    of  the    p relent    populous  and  very  flourifhing  State    of 

Pennsy  lvan i a. 

The  proprietary  government  in  Carolina,  was  attended  with  fo  ma- 
ny inconveniences,  and  occafioned  fuch  violent  diffentions  among  the 
fettlers,  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  induced  to  take  the 
province  under  their  immediate  care.  The  proprietors,  (except  Lord 
Granville)  accepted  of  £.  22,500  fterling,  from  the  crown,  for  the  pro- 
perty and  jurifdiction.  This  agreement  was  ratified  by  act  of 
1729.  Parliament  in  1729.  A  claufs  in  this  a£t  relerved  to  Lord 
Granville  his  eighth  fhare  of  the  property  and  arrears  of  quit- 
rents,  which  continued  legally  veiled  in  his  family  'till  the  revolution 
in  1776.  Lord  Granville's  fhare,  made  a  part  of  the  prefent  Hate  of 
North-Carolina.  About  the  year  1729,  the  extenfive  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  proprietors,  was  divided  into  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Th-ey  remained  leparate  royal  governments  until  they  became  indepen- 
dent States. 

For  the  relief  of  poor  indigent  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  for  the  fecurity  of  Carolina,  a  project  was  formed  for  planting  a 
colony  between  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Alatamaha.  Accordingly^, 
application  being  made  to  King  George  the  fecond  :  he  lflued 
1732.  letters  patent,  bearing  date  June  gth,  1732,  for  legally  carrying 
into  execution  the  benevolent  plan.  In  honor  of  the  king, 
who  greatly  encouraged  the  plan,  they  called  the  new  province 
Georgia.  Twenty  one  truftees  were  appointed  to  conduft  the  affairs 
relating  to  the  fettlernent  of  the  province.  The  November  following, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  perfons,  one  of  whom  was  general  Oglethorp, 
embarked  for  Georgia,  where  they  arrived  ;  and  landed  at  Yamacraw. 
In  exploring  the  country,  they  found  an  elevated  pleafant  (pot  of 
ground  on  the  hank  or  a  navigable  river,  upon  which  they  marked  out 
a  town,  and  from  the  Indian  name  of  the  river  which  palled  by  it, 
called  it  Savannah.  From  this  period  we  may  date  the  fettlernent  of 
Georgia. 

The  country,  now  called  Kentucky,  was  well  known  to  the  Indian 

traders,  many  years  before  its  fettlernent.      They  gave  a  delcription  of 

it  to  Lewis  Evans,    who  publifhed  his  firlt  map  of    it  as  eariy 

'    -  "      as  the  year  1752.      James  Macbride,    with  lome  other=,  explor- 

1.754.     ed    this    country   in   1754.      Col.   Daniel    Boon  vifite  I   it  in 

1769. 
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1773.]  Four  years  after,  Col.  Boon  and  his  family,  with  five  other 
families,  who  were  joined  by  forty  men  from  Powle's  valley,  begar* 
the  lettlement  of  Kentucky,  t  which  is  now  one  of  the  mofl  grow- 
ing colonies  perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  was  erefted  into  an  indepen- 
dent ftate,  by  aft  of  Congrefs,  December  6lh  1790,  and  received  into 
the  Union,  June  jft,  1792. 

The  traft  of  country  called  Vermont,  before  the  late  war,  was 
claimed  both  by  New-York  and  New-Hampfhire.  When  hoftilities 
commenced  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  the  inhabitants 
confidering  themfelves  as  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  as  to  civil  government, 
3nd  not  within  any  legal  jurildiftion,  aflociated  and  formed  for  them- 
felves a  conftitution  of  government.  Under  this  conftitution,  they 
have  ever  fince  continued  to  exercife  all  the  powers  of  an  indepen- 
dent State.  Vermont  was  not  admitted  into  union  with  the  other  itates 
till  March  4th  1791  ;  yet  we  may  venture  to  date  her  political 
1777.  exiftence  as  a  feperate  government,  from  the  year  1777?  becaule, 
fince  that  time,  Vermont  has  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  been  a 
fovereign  and  independent  State.  The  firft  fettlement  in  this  ftate 
was  made  at  Bennington  as  early  as  about  1764. 

The  extenfive  tract  of  country  lying  northweft  of  the  Ohio  River, 
ivithin  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  was  erefted  into  a  feparate  tern- 
2787  PorarY  government,  by  an  Ordinance  of  Congrefs  pafied  the  13th 
7"    of  July,  1787. 

ihus  we  have  given  a  fummary  view  of  the  firft  difcoveries  and 
progreffive  fettlement  of  North  America  in  their  chronological  order. 

The  following   recapitulation  will    comprehend  the  whple  in  one 

view. 

Names  of  places.  When  fettled.  By  whom. 

Quebec,  1608  By  the    French. 

Virginia,  June  10,    1610  By  Lord  De  la  War. 

Newfoundland,  June  1610  By  Governor  John  Guy. 

New  York        1 

New  Jerfey,    /      about     l6l4  By  the  Dutch. 

Plymouth  X6o0     ByPartof  the  Rev-  Mr-    Robinfon's 

congregation. 

Alp™,  U-m^ru-  r         By  a  fmall  Enalifh    colony  near  the 

-\ew  Hampshire,  1623        }        .,      c  0?    .  •  7 

r  0  mouth  of  Pilcataqua  river. 

Delaware,         t  .  _       ,      c        ,  .  „. 

Pennfylvania,  }  l6z7     By  the  Swedes  and  1  inns. 

MaiTachulettt)  Bay,  1628     By  Capt.  John  Endicot  and  company. 

Maryland  ,6^     By   L°'"d    Baltirnolc>   with  a  colony 

Jo  of  Roman  Catholics. 

/^n„„a.n-     .  r         By  Mr.  Fenwick,  at  Saybrook,  near 

Connecticut,  16 }?        '  ,  ,      c  A  d-      .    •' 

00  tne  mouth  of  Connecticut  river. 

Rhode-Ifiand  160c     Bv  Mr'  l^c\  W,lliams  dnd  hii  Per* 

"°  lecuted  biethren. 

Granted   to    the    Duke  of    York    bv 

Newjerfev,  j664         CharleS    U'    and    made    a  difrinft 

0  *  government,  and   lettled  ioine  time 

before  this  by  the  Englifh. 

South  Carolina, 

H(-  This  fettlement  was  ma  He  in  vid&tion  of  the  "Preaty,  :  n  1768,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  which 

pxprefsly  ilipul  a  •£.-,,  it;  a',  this.  rra<f>  ofcoun'ry  fi.Tuli  h<:  '?{"'.  ve-1  hr  "-he  well  em    narions  tn 

hunt  upon,  un'il   th<"u   anrl  rhe  rrown  of  England' (h«u!H  ntherwife  agree.     This  has  been 

one  great  caufe  ot  the  enmit]  of  thofe  incian  naj  11     lo    .'"  V  i=inians.      •  {Col.' Morgan. 
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South  Carolina, 
Pennfylvania, 

North  Carolina,  about 

Georgia, 

Kentucky, 

Vermont,  about 

Terrritoiy  N.  W. 

of  Ohio  river. 

The  above  dates  are 
iet'.lernents  were  made, 


1669     By  Governor  Sayle. 

igg>     By  William  Penn,  with  a  colony  of 

Quakers, 
g      Erected  into  a  feparate  government, 

fettled  before  by  the  Engliih. 
1732     By  General  Oglethorpe. 
1773     By  Col.  Daniel  Boon. 


1764 


By  emigrants  from  Connecticut  and 
other  parts  of  New-England. 

1787      By  the  Ohio  and  other  companies. 

from    the  periods,    when  the    firfl  permanent 


NORTH     AMERICA. 

Boundaries  and  Extent. 

NORTH  AMERICA  comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  weftern 
continent  which  lies  north  of  the  ilthmus  of  Darien,  extending 
north  and  fouth  from  about  the  10th  degree  north  latitude,  to  the  north 
pole;  and  eaft  and  well  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
tween the  45th  and  165th  degrees  of  weft  longitude  from  London. 
Beyond  the  70th  degree  N.  lat.  few  difcoveries  have  been  made. 
In  July  1779,  Capt.  Cook  proceeded  as  far  as  lat.  710,  when  he 
came  to  a  folid  body  of  ice  extending  from  continent  to  continent. 

Bays,  Sounds,  Straits  "1       Of   thefe    (except  thofe  in  the  United 
and   Islands.  j   States,  which  we  fhall    del'cribe   under 

that  head)  we  know  little  more  than  their  names,  Baffin's  Bay, 
lying  between  the  70th  and  80th  degrees  N.  lat.  is  the  largeft  and  molt 
northern,  that  has  yet  been  dilcovered  in  N.  America,  it  opens  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean  through  Baffin's  and  Davis'  Straits,  between  Cape 
Chidley,  on  the.  Labrador  coaft,  and  Cape  Farewell.  It  communicates 
with  Hudfon's  Bay  to  the  fouth,  through  a  duller  of  iflands.  In  this 
capacious  bay  or  gulf,  is  James  Ifland,  the  fouth  point  of  which  is 
called  Cape  Bedford;  and  the  fmaller  iflands  of  Waygate  and  Difko. 
Davis's  Straits  feparate  Greenland  from  ihe  American  continent,  and 
are  between  Cape  Wallingham,  on  James  ifland,  and  South  Bay  in 
Greenland,  where  they  are  about  60  leagues  broad,  and  extend  from 
the  67th  to  the  71ft  degrees  of  lat.  above  Difko  ifland.  The  molt 
iouthern  point  of  Greenland  is  called  Cape  Farewell. 

Hudion's  Bay  took  its  name  from  Henry  Hudlon,  who  difcovered 
it  in  1610.  It  lies  between  51  and  69  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The 
eaftern  boundary  of  the  Bay  is  Terra  de  Labrador  ;  the  northern  part 
has  a  flrait  coaft,  facing. the  bay,  guarded  with  a  line  of  ifles  innu- 
merable. Avail  bay,  called  the  Archiwinnipy  Sea,  lies  within  it, 
and  opens  into  Hudfon's  Bay,  by  means  of  gulph  Hazard,  through 
which  the  Beluga  whales  p3fs  in  gteat  numbeis.  The  entrance  of 
the  Bay,  from  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  after  lea  ving  to  the  north  Cape 
Farewell  and  Davis's  Straits,  is  between  Refol  ilion  ifles  on  the  north, 
and  Button's  iiles,  on  the  Labrador  coaft,  to  the  fouth,  forming  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  Hudfon's  Straits. 

Ihe  coafts  are  very  high,  rock}'  ^nd  ru<\gpd        ten  -   in    r 
•       «   -i 
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precipitous,  but  fometimes  exhibit  extenfive  beaches.  The  iflands  of 
Salifbury,  Nottingham,  and  Digges  are  very  lofty  and  naked.  The 
depth  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  is  140  fathoms.  From  Cape 
Churchill  to  the  fouth  end  of  the  bay,  are  regular  foundings  ;  near 
the  fli  -re,  fhallow,  with  muddy  or  landy  bottom.  To  the  northward  of 
Churchill,  the  foundings  are  irregular,  the  bottom  rocky,  and  in  fomc 
parts  the  rocks  appear  above  the  iurface  at  low  water. 

James's  Bay  lies  at  the  bottom,  or  moft  fouthern  part  of  Hudfon's 
Bay,  with  which  it  communicates,  and  divides  New-Biitain  from 
South  Wales.  To  the  noi  thweftward  of  Hudfon's  bay  is  an  exten- 
five chain  of  lakes,  among  which  is  Lake  Menichlick,  Lat.  6i°, 
Long.  1050  W.  North  of  this,  is  Lake  Dobount,  to  the  northward  of 
which  lies  the  extenfive  country  of  the  northern  Indians.  Weft  of 
thefe  lakes,  between  the  latitudes  of  60  and  66  degrees,  after  paffing 
a  large  duller  of  unnamed  lakes,  lies  the  lake  or  lea  Arathape'cow, 
whole  iouthern  fhores  are  inhabited  by  the  Arathapefcow  Indians. 
North  of  this,  and  near  the  Arctic  circle,  is  Lake  Edlande,  around 
which  live  the  Dog- ribbed  Indians.  Further  north,  is  Buflaloe  Lake, 
near  which,  is  Copper  Mine  River,  in  lat.  720  N.  and  Long.  1 1 90  W. 
of  Greenwich.     The  Copper  Mine  Indians  inhabit  this  country. 

Between  Copper  Mine  River,  (which  according  to  Mr.  Heme  emp- 
ties into  the  Northern  fea,  where  the  tiderifes  12  or  14  feet,  and  which 
in  its  whole  courie  is  encumbered  with  fhoals  and  falls)  and  the  North- 
weft  coaft  of  Amenca,  is  an  extenfive  tract  of  unexplored  country. 
As  you  delcend  from  north  to  fouth  on  the  weftern  coail  of  America,  juft 
fouth  of  the  Arftic  circle,  you  come  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  oppo- 
fite  Eaft  Capeon  the  eaftern  Continent;  and  here  thelwo  Continents 
approach  neareft  to  each  other.  Proceeding  fouthward  you  pafs  Norton 
Sound,  Cape  Stephen's.  Shoalnels.  Briftol  Bay,  Prince  William's 
Sound,  Cook's  River,  Admiralty  Bay  and  Port  Mulgrave,  Nootka 
Sound,  &c.  From  Nootka  Sound  proceeding  fouth,  you  pafs  the 
unexplored  country  of  New  Albion,  thence  to  California,  and  New 
Mexico. 


DIVISIONS  of  NORTH  AMERICA. 

THE  vafl  tract  of  country,  bounded  weft  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  fouth 
and  eaft  by  California,  New  Mexico  and  Louifiana — the  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  extending  as  far  north  as 
the  country  is  habitable  (a  few  fcattered  Englifh,  French,  and  fome  other 
European  fettlements  excepted)  is  inhabited  wholly  by  various  nations 
and  hibes  of  Indians.  The  Indians,  alfo  poffefs  large  tracls  of  country 
within  the  Spanifh  American,  and  Britifh  dominions.  Thcfe  parts  of 
North  America,  not  inhabited  by  Indians,  belong  (if  we  include 
Greenland)  to  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  the  American  States,  and 
Spa  n.  Spiin  claims  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  and  all  weft  of  the 
Miffifippi,  and  fouth  of  the  northern  boundaries  of  Louifiana,  New 
Mexico  and  California.  Great  Britain  claims  all  the  country  inhab- 
ited by  Europeans,  lying  north  and  c  .ft  of  the  United  States,  except 
Greenland,  which  belongs  to  Denmark.  The  remaining  part  is  the 
Territory  of  the  Fifteen  United  States.  The  particular  Provinces  and 
•"3.  arc  exhibited  in  the  following  Table. 

TABLE. 
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juionp.     Countries,  Provinces 
ing  to  and  States,     f 


Number  of 
Inhabitants. 


Chief  Towns, 


£ 

B 
u 

P 


o 

1-1 


3  \ 


to 


CO 


Greenland 


lOjOoo        New  Herrnhut 


New  Britain 
Upper  Canada 
Lower  Canada  1 
Cape  Breton  I.  J 
New  Brunfwick  1 
Nova  Scotia   7     3 
St.  John'slfl.  ]"    in  1783 
Newfoundland  llland 


unknown 

20;000 

130.000 
1.000 


35  000 


Vermont 

New  Hampfhire 

Maifachuletts  7 

Diftricl  of  Maine  3 

Rhode  I  Hand 

Conne£ticut 

New  York 

New  Jerfey 

Pennfylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Territory  S.  of  Ohio 

Territory  N.W.of  Ohio 

Eaft  Florida 

Weft  Florida 

Louifiana 

New  Mexico 

California 

Mexico,  or  New  Spain 


5,000 

7;000 

85>539 
141,885 

373,787 
96,540 
68,825 
237,946 
340,120 
184,139 

434*373 

59>°94 

319.728 

747,610 

73)677 

393 » 75  * 

249,073 
82,548 
35^91 


Kingfton,  Detroit,  Niagara 

Quebec,  Montreal 

Sidney,  Louifburgh 

Fredericktown 

Halifax 

Charlottetown 

Placentia,  St.  John's 

Windfor,  Rutland 
Portfmouth,  Concord 
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GREENLAND. 


THIS  extenfive  country  properly  belongs  to  neither  of  the  two  con- 
tinents ;  unlefs,  as  feems  probable,  it  be  united  to  America  to  the 
northward  of  Davis'  Straits.  As  it  has  commonly  been  defcribed  as 
belonging  to  Europe,  we  fhall  give  Guthrie's  account  of  it  in  our 
defcription  of  that  quarter  of  the  Globe.  From  its  contiguity, 
to,  and  probable  union  with  the  American  continent,  however,  it  ap- 
pears moft  proper  to  rank  it  among  the  countries  of  the  weftern  con- 
tinent :  and  we  have  accordingly  given  it  a  place  in  the  table  of  divi- 
sions of  N.  America,  and  fhall  here  give  a  new  defcription  of  it  from 
the  beft  authorities-extant. 

Boundaries 
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Boi  n  daribs  and  "J     Greenland  is  bounded  by  Davis'  Straits  which 
Exte  nt.  J    divide  it    from   America,  on  the  welt  ;  to  the 

northward,  it  is  not  limited,  except  by  Fome  unknown  ocean,  or  by  the 
North  pole  ;  call,  it  has  the  Icy  lea,  and  a  {trait  which  feparates 
it  from  Iceland;  foutheaft,  it  is  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  Couth, 
U  terminates  in  a  point  called  Cape  Farewell,  in  latitude  59  degrees 
•north.  From  Cape  Farewell,  northeaflerly,  along  the  foutheaft  fhore, 
the  coaft  has  been  diicoveicd  as  far  as  80  degrees  north,  and  along  the 
veftern  fhore,  up  Davis'  Stiaits,  as  far  as  the  78th  degree. 

Whether  Greenland  bean  ifland,  has  not  yet  been  decided,  as  no 
fliip  has  yet  penetrated  higher  than  the  78th  degree,  on  account  of  the 
ice.  That  it  is  not  an  il'Iand,  but  a  part  of  the  American  continent,  is 
Tendered  probable,  ill.  Becauie  Davis' Straits,  *  or  rather  Baffin's 
Say,  grows  narrower  and  narrower  towards  the  78th  degree  north. 
2d.  Becaufe  the  coaft,  which  in  other  olaces  is  very  high  towards  the 
iea,  grows  lower  and  lower  northward,  3d.  The  t.de  which  at  Cape 
Tarewe'l,  and  as  far  up  as  Coikin's  Sound,  in  latitude  650,  rifes  18 
ieet  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  decrcaies  to  the  northward  of 
XJifko,  fo  that  in  latitude  70°  it  riles  little  moie  than  8  feet,  and  prob- 
ably continues  to  diminifh,  till  there  is  no  tide  at  all.t  To  the  above 
3nay  be  added  the  relation  of  the  Greenlanders,  (which  however 
cannot  be  much  depended  on)  viz.  that*  the  ftrait  contracts  itfelf  lo 
narrow  atlait,  that  they  can  go  on  the  ice  fo  near  to  the  other  fide  as 
to  be  able  to  call  to  the  inhabitants,  and  that  they  can  Itrikc  a  fifh  on 
both  fides  at  once  ;  but  that  there  runs  fuch  a  ftroni:  cuncnt  from  the 
north  into  the  Itrait,  that  thev  cannot  pals  it. 

I;/iC£  or  Tiit  7  The  we  item  coaft,  which  is  wafhed  by  Davis's 
Country  j  Straits,  is  high,  rocky  barren  land,  which  rears  its 
head,  in  moil  places,  dole  to  the  lea,  in  lolty  mountains  and  inaccefu- 
iible  cliffs,  and  meets  the  mariner's  eye  40  leagues  at  lea.  All  thele, 
except  the  excefuveiy  iteep  and  flipperv  rocks,  are  conltantly  cover- 
ed with  ice  and  inow,  which  has  alfo,  in  length  of  time,  filled  all  the 
tievated  plains,  and  many  valleys,  and  probably  increaies  yearly. 
Thofc  recks  and  cliffs  winch  are  bare  of  Inow,  look,  at  a  diftance,  of 
««  dark  blown,  and  quite  naked  as  to  any  kind  or  growth  ;  but  by  a 
nearer  infpecVon,  thev  are  found  to  be  intcrfperfed  with  many  veins 
oi  variegated  colors  ol  ftone,  here  and  there  fpread  over  with  a  little 
earth  ana   on  ;. 

Population  Molt  of  the  Greenlanders  live  to  the  fouthward  of 
the  6ad  degree  o!  N.  latitude,  or  ^  the  inhabitants  are  wont  to  fay,  in 
the  fouth  ;  bu:.  bo  Europeans  live  there,  fo  that  thefe  parts  aie  but 
little  known.  The  European  colonies  have  fixed  thcmfelves  to  the 
northward  of  latitude  6iy. 

l'ormeily  the  wetkern  part  of  Greenland  was  inhabited  by  fome 
thoufands  ol  Indians;  bur  the  fmali  pox,  in  1733,  almoft  depopulated 
this  country,  which  is  the  fjneft  part  of  Greenland, 

A  factor,  wno  lived  many  years  in  the  country,  and  whofe accuracy, 
asfarasthe  fuhject  will  admit,  may  be  depended  on,  found  in  the 
eompais  of  40  leagues,  which  was  the  circle  of  his  dealings,  957  fouls, 

conltaiit 
*  Thrfe  ftraits  •■■*•"  fi  ■  •':  discovered  bv  I-iVin  Cavi°,  an  Engliilimair,  in  1585,   111    his  at- 

'    ■    -  ;e  ti   thfEaft  lnu'.i  3. 

4   S    ■  "     '  •     i.a     1      Kaon  a's   Bay  ior  vhe  dilcovry  of    the  N.  W.  paA'agp."    p-  50 

"-  ;...      )•'■  ■■         .    a  -..i.  ,  ,,>-  In- C'.aut.    Baffiji,  ga"ve   up  al!  tvpe   of   finding    a 

.        '"     "  ■'  •   S  m  ,    th.    ^.  ■   Davii'    s.^    -.    a-.iu    cyniVo'icnriv  cimoluuet    tl   li 
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eonftant  refidents,  befides  occafional  vifitors.  This  part  of  Green- 
land is  the  molt  populous,  except  Difko  Bay,  (which  is  the  belt  place 
for  trade)  and  the  fouthern  parts.  In  other  places,  a  perfon  may  travel 
60  miles  and  not  meet  with  a  fingle  perfon.  Suppole  however,  that 
the  country  is  inhabited  for  the  fpace  of  400  leagues,  and  that  there  arc 
1000  fouls,  for  every  40  leagues,  the  amount  would  be  10.000.  The  a- 
bove  mentioned  factor,  thinks  that  there  are  not  more  than  7000,  becaufe 
there  are  fo  many  defert  places.  lie  aliens  indeed  that  the  native  Green- 
landers,  in  1730,  amounted  to  30.000  ;  and  when  hemade  his  firft  calcu- 
lation in  1746,  there  were  ftill  20,000.  Confequently  hnce  that  time 
their  number  has  dimimfhed  at  leaft  one  half. 

Cv  r  10s  it  1  es.J  The  aftonifhing  mountains  of  ice  in  this  country 
may  well  be  reckoned  among  its  greater!  curiofities.  Twelve  leagues 
from  the  colony  at  Good-hope  lies  the  famous  Ice-glance,  called  in 
iome  charts,  Eu-blink.  It  is  a  large  high  field  of  ice,  whole  glance  in  the 
air  may  be  feen  for  many  leagues  at  fea,  refembling  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  The  mouth  of  an  inlet,  4  leagues  north  of  the  colony,  is  block- 
ed up  in  fuch  a  manner,  by  many  large  pieces  of  ice  driven  out  by  the 
ebb,  that  it  forms  a  phenomenon  like  an  arched  ice  bridge,  ftretching 
from  land  to  land,  eight  leagues  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  The 
openings  or  aches  of  it  are  computed  to  be  from  14  to  40  yards  high- 
People  might  pafs  through  them  in  boats,  if  they  were  not  afraid  of 
the  broken  fragments  of  ice  that  often  fall  from  the  top  and  fides 
of  the  arches.  Places  are  found  here,  where  Greenland  houfes  once 
flood  which  proves  that  the  mouth  of  this  harbour  was  once  open. 

Nothing  can  exhibit  a  more  dreadful,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  more 
dazzling  appearance,  than  thofe  prodigious  ma  lies  of  ice  that  furround 
the  whole  coaft  in  various  forms,  reflecting  a  multitude  of  colours 
from  the  fun  beams,  and  calling  to  mind  the  enchanting  fcenes  of 
romance.  Such  profpe&s  they  yield  in  calm  weather,  but  when  the 
■wind  begins  to  blow,  and  the  waves  to  rife  in  vait  billows,  the  violent 
fhocks  of  thofe  pieces  of  ice,  dafliing  againftone  another,  fill  the  mind 
with  horror. 

The  ice  mountains  are  pieces  of  ice  floating  in  the  fea,  of  an  amaz- 
ing fize.  and  of  very  curious  forms  :  Some  have  the  appearance  or  a 
church  or  cattle,  with  fquare  orpointed  turrets  ;  others,  of  a  flop  un- 
der fail  ;  and  people  have  often  given  themfelves  fruitlefs  toil  to  go  On 
board  and  pilot  the  imaginary  fhip  into  harbour  ;  others  look  like 
large  iflands  with  plains,  valleys  and  hills,  which  often  rear  their 
heads  200  yardsa  bove  the  level  of  the  fea  :  In  Difko  Bav  on  a  ground, 
which  the  whale  fifhers  fay  is  300  fathoms  deep,  feveral  Inch  ice 
mountains  have  flood  faft  for  many  years,  one  of  which  they  call 
the  city  Harlem,  and  another  Amfterdam.  This  ice  for  die  molt  pari, 
is  very  hard,  clear,  and  tranfparent  as  gluts,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and 
iome  pieces  iky  blue — but  if  you  melt  it  and  let  it  freeze  again,  it.  be- 
comes white. 

Tides,  Spk  i  ngs  "1  The  tide  flows  from  fouth  to  no-.th.  and  rifes 
and  Rivers.  J  in  common  3  fathoms  in  the  fouth;  two,  ..c 
Good  Hope,  and  one  at  Difko,  and  continues  to  decreafe  as  you  proceed 
north.  It  is  remaikable  that  the  wells  and  fpringsin  this  cov:ntrv  rife 
and  fall,  in  exact  conformity  to  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon,- 
or  the  ebbing  and  flowingof  the  tides.  In  winter,  efpeciailv,  when  all 
is  covered  over  with  ice  and  inow,    new  and  brifk  fountains  of  '■•■  a  ej 
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rife  at  Tpring  tides,  and  difappear  again  in  places  where  there  is  com* 
inonly  no  water,  and  which  arc  elevated  far  above  the  level  of  the  fea» 

This  country,  in  general,  is  not  fo  well  fupplied  with  water,  as  the 
hilly  countries  in  warmer  regions.  Moft  of  the  fprings  which  afford 
clear  and  wholefome  water,  have  no  other  fupply  than  the  melted  and 
imbibed  fnow  water.  In  the  valleys,  large  ponds  are  thinly  mter- 
fperfed,  which  are  fed  by  the  ice  and  fnow  diftilling  from  the  moun- 
tains. The  little  ftreams  from  the  hills,  called  lalmon  elves,  are  not 
fo  confiderable  as  the  hill  waters,  in  more  fouthern  latitudes. 

The  country  does  not  admit  of  large  rivers.  The  valleys  are  not 
long,  for  the  mountains  prefently  fnoot  up  aloft,  and  are  covered  with 
perpetual  ice,  which  melts  very  little,  and  of  courfe  affords  the  fprings 
but  a  fcanty  fupply.  Many  fprings  are  therefore  dry  in  fummer,  and  in 
the  winter  are  arretted  by  the  froft.  Men  and  beafts  would  then  die 
of  thirlt,  if  a  wife  providence  had  not  ordered,,  that  in  the  hardefl 
winter,  rains  and  thaws  fometimes  happen,  when  the  filtrated  fnow 
water  gathers  in  pools  under  the  ice,  and  is  thence  taken  by  the  in- 
habitants. 

Air  Ai\n  Seasons."]  As  this  country  is  covered,  in  moft  places, 
faith  eveilafling  ice  and  fnow,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  it  muft  be 
extremely  cold.  In  thofe  places  where  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  vifits 
of  the  fun  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  day  in  winter,  the  cold  is  tolerable, 
though  even  there  firong  liquors  will  freeze,  when  out  of  the  warm 
rooms.  But  where  the  fun  entirely  forfakes  the  horizon,  while  people 
are  drinking  tea, the  emptied  cup  will  freeze  on  the  table.  Mr.  Paul  Edge, 
in  his  Journal  of  January  7th,  1738,  records  the  following  effects  of 
cold  at  D;fko  :  "  The  ice  and  hoar  froft  reaches  through  the  chimney 
to  the  (love's  mouth,  without  being  thawed  by  the  fire  in  the  day  time. 
Over  the  chimney  is  an  arch  of  froft  with  fmall  holes,  through  which 
the  Imoke  d'.fcharges  itfelf.  The  door  and  walls  are  as  if  they  were 
plaftered  overwith  froft,  and,  which  is  fcarcely  credible,  beds  are  oft- 
en frozen  to  the  bedded.  The  linen  is  frozen  to  the  drawers.  The  up- 
fer  eider-down-bed  and  the  pillows  are  quite  ftilf  with  froft  an 
inch  thick,  from  the  breath.  The  flefh  barrels  muft  be  hewn  in  pieces 
to  get  out  the  meat." 

i  he  moil  fevere  cold  commences  in  January,  and  is  fo  piercing  in 
February  and  March,  that  the  fiones  Tp lit,  and  the  fea  reeks  like  an 
oven,  elpecially  in  the  bays.  When  Uihjrojl  fmoke,  as  it  is  called,  is 
wafted  into  the  colder  atmofphere,  it  freezes  into  little  icy  particles, 
which  are  driven  by  the  wind,  and  create  fuch  a  keen  cold  on  the  land, 
that  one  can  fcarcely  leave  the  houfe   without  being  frozen. 

We  may  fix  the  iimits  of  their  fummer  from  the  beginning  of  May 
to  the  end  of  September  ;  for  during  thefe  five  months  the  natives  en- 
camp in  tents.  The  ground  however  is  not  thawed  till  June,  and  then 
only  on  the  furface,  and  till  then,  it  does  not  entirely  leave  off  fnow- 
ing.  In  Auguft  it  begins  to  fnow  again,  but  the  petmanent  fnows  do 
not  fall  till  October.  In  the  long  fummer  days,  the  weather  is  fo  hot 
as  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  throw  off  their  warm  garments.  The 
heat,  in  a  clear  funfhineupon  the  open  fea,  has  been  known  to  be  fo 
great,  as  to  melt  the  pitch  on  the  fides  of  a  fhip. 

In  iummer  there  is  no  night  in  this  country.  Beyond  the  66th  de- 
gree, in  the  longeft  days,  the  fun  does  not  fet ;  and  at  Good-Hope,  in 
latitude  64°,  the  fun  does  not  fet  till  10  minutes  after  10  o'clock,  and 
rifes  again  50  minutes  after  one  o'clock.  The  winter  days  are  propOr- 
tionably  fhort.  Pro  duct  ions, 
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Productions,  Miner-  \  The  amiantusand  afbeflos,  or  (lone  flax,, 
al  and  Vegetable.  J  is  found  in  plenty  in  the  hills  of  this, 
country.  There  are  alfo  quartzes  and  cryftals  in  pretty  large  pieces, 
coarfe  marble  of  all  colours,  iron  ftone  and  ore,  and  a  foft  (tone  call- 
ed by  fome,  French  chalk,  by  others  baftard  marble,  out  of  which  the 
inhabitants  make  all  their  veffels.  When  rubbed  with  oil,  itaffumes  a 
beautiful  marble  fmoothnefs,  and  grows  more  firm  and  folid  by  being 
ufed  over  the  fire. 

Among  the  vegetables  of  this  cold  country,  are  forrel  of  various  forts, 
angelica,  wild  tanfey,  fcurvy  grafs,  in  great  quantities,  wild  rofer 
mary,  dandelions  in  plenty,  and  various  forts  of  grafs.  Whortle-ber^ 
lies  and  cranberries  grow  here.  Europeans  have  lown  barley  and  oats, 
which  grow  as  high  and  thrifty  as  in  warmer  climates,  but  feldom  ad- 
vance fo  far  as  to  ear,  and  never,  even  in  the  warmelt  places,  to  ma- 
turity, becaule  the  frofty  nights  begin  toofoon. 

Animals.]  Unfruitful  as  this  country  is,  it  affords  food  for  fome, 
though  but  few  kinds  of  beafts,  which  furnifh  the  natives  with  food 
and  raiment.  Of  the  wild  game,  are  white  hares,  reindeer,  foxes,  and 
white  bears,  who  are  fierce  and  mifchievous.  The  Greenlanders 
have  no  tame  animals  but  a  fpecies  of  dogs,  which  referable  wolves.. 

The  Seal  of  Greenland,  is  a  quadruped,  and  amphibious.  There  are 
feveral  forts  of  them,  but  they  are  alike  in  having  a  tough  hairy  {kin, 
like  the  land  animals,  except  that  the  hair  is  thick,  fhort  and  imooth. 
They  have  two  fhort  feet  before,  (landing  downwards,  for  the  convenr 
iency  of  rowing,  and  behind  they  have  alfo  two  (landing  outwaids 
for  fleering,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  tail.  They  have  five  toes  on  their 
feet,  each  confiding  of  four  joints,  and  terminating  in  a  long  nail  or 
claw,  with  which  they  climb  the  ice  or  rocks.  The  hinder  feet  are 
webbed  like  thofe  of  a  goofe,  fo  that  in  fwimming  they  fpread  thern 
like  a  fan.  The  water  is  their  proper  element,  and  fifh  their  food,. 
Their  flefh  affords  the  inhabitants  a  nourishing  food,  and  their  fkins  aj> 
excellent  warm  covering. 

Religion.]  The  firfl  mifiionaries  among  the  Greenlanders,  enter- 
tained a  doubt  whether  they  had  any  conception  of  a  Divine  Being, , as 
tbey  had  no  word  in  their  language  by  which  to  defignate  him.  When. 
they  were  afked  who  made  the  heaven  and  earth  and  all  vifible  things  ? 
their  anfwer  was — "  We  know  not  ;  or,  we  don't  know  him  ;  or,  it 
mufl  have  been  fome  mighty  perfon  ;  or,  things  always  have  been  as  they 
are,  and  will  always  remain  fo."  But  when  they  underftood  theirylan.- 
guage  better,  they  found  they  had  fome  vague  notions  concerning  the 
foul,  and  fpirits  ;  and  were  folicitous  about  the  flate  after  death.  It 
was  evident  alfo  that  they  had  fome  faint  conceptions  of  a  Divide 
Being. 

They  believe  in  the  doclrine  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls — that 
the  foul  is  a  fpiritual  effence,  quite  different  from  the  body — that  j? 
needs  no  corporeal  nourishment — that  it  furvives  the  body,  and  lives 
in  a  future  better  flate,  which  they  believe  will  never  end.  But  they 
have  very  different  ideasof  this  itate.  Many  place  their  Etyfium  in  the 
aby flies  of  the  ocean,  or  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  think  the  deep 
cavities  of  the  rocks  are  the  avenues  leading  to  it.  There  dwells 
Torngarfuck*  and  his  mother  ;  there  a  joyous  fumrner  is  perpetual,  and  a 
fhining  funis  obfeured  by  no  night  ;  there  is  the  limpid  ftream,   and 

abundance 

*  TJje  name  of  the  good  Sr'rlt,  anfvvaring  ta  the  heathen  Jup;ter, 
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abundance  of  fowls,  fifhes,  rein  deer  and  their  beloved  feals,  and  thefe 
are  all  to  be  caugbt  without  toil,  nay  they  are  even  found  in  a  great 
kettle  boiling  alive.  But  to  thele  delightful  feats  none  muft  approach 
but  thole  who  have  been  dextrous  and  diligent  at  their  work,  (for  this 
is  their  grand  idea  of  virtue)  that  have  performed  great  exploits,  and 
have  mallered  many  whales  and  feals,  have  undergone  great  hardfhips, 
have  been  drowned  in  the  fea  or  died  in  childbed.  The  dilembodied 
f pi rit  docs  not  enter  dancing  into  the  Elyfian  fields,  but  mult  fpend  five 
whole  days,  lome  fay  longer,  in  Hiding  down  a  rugged  rock,  which  is 
thereby  Imeared  with  blood  and  gore.  Thofe  unfortunate  fouls  which 
are  obliged  to  perforin  this  rough  journey  in  the  cold  winter,  or  in 
boifterous  weather,  are  peculiar  objects  of  their  pity,  becaufe  they  may 
be  eaiily  defbroyed  on  the  road,  which  deitruction  they  call  the  lecond 
death,  and  defcribe  it  as  a  perfect  extindtion, and  this,tothem  is  themoli. 
dreadful  coniideration.  Therefore  during  thele  five  days  or  more,  the 
furviving  relations  muft  abltain  from  certain  meats,  and  from  all  noify 
work,  (except  the  necclfary  filhing)  that  the  foul  may  not  be  difturbed 
or  perilh  in  its  perilous  pailage.  from  all  which,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Greenlanders,  ftupid  as  they  have  been  reprelented,  have  an  idea  that 
the  good  will  be  rewarded — and  the  bad  punifhed — and  that  they 
conceive  a  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  the  entire  annihilation  of  the 
foul. 

Others  have  their  paradife  among  the  celeftial  bodies,  and  they  imag- 
ine their  flight  thither  fo  eafy  and  rapid,  that  the  foul  relts  the  very  fame 
evening  in  the  manhonof  the  moon,  who  was  a  Greenlander,  and  there, 
it  can  dance  and  play  at  ball  with  the  reft  of  the  fouls  ;  for  they  think 
the  northern  lights  to  be  the  dance  of  the  fportive  fouls.  The  fouls  in  this 
paradife,  are  placed  in  tents  round  a  vaft  lake  abounding  with  fifh  and 
fowl.  When  this  lake  overflows,  it  rains  on  the  earth,  but  fhould  the 
dam  once  break,  there  would  be  a  general  deluge. 

The  wifer  Greenlanders,  who  conlider  the  foul  as  a  fpiritual,  imma- 
terial effence,  laugh  at  all  this,  and  fay,  if  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  ma- 
terial, luxuriant  paradife,  where  fouls  could  entertain  themfelves  with 
hunting,  (till  it  can  only  endure  for  a  time.  Afterwards  the  fouls  will 
certainly  be  conveyed  to  the  peaceful  manfions.  But  they  know  not 
what  their  food  or  employment  will  be.  On  theother  hand,  they  place 
their  hell  in  the  fubterraneous  regions,  which  are  devoid  of  light  and 
heat,  and  filled  with  perpetual  terror  and  anxiety.  This  laft  fort  of 
people  lead  a  regular  life,  and  refrain  from  every  thing  they  think  is 
evil. 

History.]  Weft  Greenland  was  firfl  peopled  by  Europeans  in  the 
eighth  century.  At  that  time  a  company  of  Icelanders,  headed  by  one 
Ericke  Rande,  were,  by  accident,  driven  on  the  coalt.  On  his  return 
he  reprelented  the  country  in  fuch  a  favourable  light,  that  fome  famil- 
ies again  followed  him  thither,  where  they  foon  became  a  thriving 
colony,  and  beitowed  on  their  new  habitation  the  name  of  Groen- 
land,  or  Greenland,  on  account  of  its  verdant  appearance.  This  colony 
was  converted  to  ebriltanity  by  a  miffionary  from  Norway,  fent 
thither  bv  the  celebrated  Olaf,  the  firfl  Norwegian  monarch  who 
embraced  the  true  religion.  The  Greenland  fcttlemertt  continued  to 
increafe  and  thrive  under  his  protection  ;  and  in  a  little  time  the  coun- 
try was  provided  with  many  towns,  churches,  convents,  bifhops,  &c. 
under  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  archbifhop   of   Drontheim.     Aconfidet- 

able 
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able  commerce  was  carried  on  between  Greenland  and  Norway;  ami 
a  regular  intercourfe  maintained  between  the  two  countries  till  the, 
year  1^106,  when  the  lalt  bifhop  was  lent  over.  From  that  time  all 
correfpondence  was  cutoff,  and  all  knowledge  of  Greenland  has  been 
buried  in  oblivion. 

This  flrange  and  abrupt  ceffation  01  all  trade  and  intercoutTe  has 
been  attributed  to  various  caufes  ;  but  the  moil  probable  is  the? 
following.  The  colony,  from  its  firft  fettlement,  had  been  harraffed  by 
the  natives,  a  barbarous  and  favage  people  ;  agreeing  in  cuftoms,  garb, 
and  appearance,  with  the  Efquimaux  found  about  Hudfon's  Bay., 
Tliis  nation,  called  Schrellings,  at  length  prevailed  agamlt  the  Iceland 
fettlers  who  inhabited  the  weflern  diflricl,  and  exterminated  them  im 
the  14th  century:  infomuch  that  when  their  brethren  of  the  eallern 
dillrict  came  to  their  affiftance,  they  found  nothing  alive  but  fome  cat- 
tle and  flocks  offheep  running  wild  about  the  country.  Perhaps  they 
themfelves  afterwards  experienced  the  fame  fate,  and  were  totally  de- 
ftroyed  by  thofe  Schrellings,  whofe  defendants  (till  inhabit  the  wefl- 
ern parts  of  Greenland,  and  from  tradition  confirm  this  conjecture. 
They  affirm  that  the  heufes  and  villages,  whofe  ruins  Hill  appear,  were 
inhabited  by  a  nation  of  ft  rangers,  whom  their  auceflors  deflroyed. 
There  are  reafons,  however,  for  believing  that  there  may  be  ft  ill  fome 
defcendants  of  the  ancient  Iceland  colony  remaining  in  the  eaftem 
diflricl,  though  they  cannot  be  vifited  by  land,  on  account  of  the  ftu- 
pendous  mountains,  perpetually  covered  with  fnow,  which  divide  the 
two  parts  of  Greenland  ;  while  they  have  been  rendered  inacceflible 
by  fea,  by  the  vaft  quantity  of  ice  driven  from  Spitsbergen  or  eaft 
Greenland,  One  \tfould  immagine  that  there  mull  have  been  fome 
confiderable  alteration  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world  fince  the  15th: 
contury,  fo  that  the  coaft  of  Greenland  is  now  become  almofh  totally 
inacceffible,  though  formerly  vifited  with  very  little  difficulty.  It  is 
alio  natural  to  afk,  by  what  means  the  people  of  the  eaflern  colony 
furmounted  the  above  mentioned  obflacles,  when  they  went  to  the  ai- 
fiflence  of  their  weflern  friends  ;  how  they  returned  to  their  own 
country;  and  in  what  manner  hiftorians  learned  the  fuccefsof  their 
expedition  ?  Concerning  all  this  we  have  very  little  iatisfaclory  in- 
formation. All  that  can  be  learned  from  the  moft  authentic  records 
is,  that  Greenland  was  divided  into  two  diftricts,  called  IVejl  Bygd 
and  Eaft  By^d  :  that  the  weflern  divifion  contained  four  parifhes 
and  100  villages:  that  the  eaftern  diftrict  was  fldl  more  ilourifhing. 
as  being  nearer  to  Iceland,  fooner  fettled,  and  more  frequented  by 
Shipping  from  Norway.  There  are  alio  many  accounts,  though  moll 
of  them  romantic  and  flighlly  attefled,  which  render  it  probable  that 
part  of  the  eaflern  colony  ftill  fubiids,  who,  at  fome  time  or  other, 
may  have  given  the  imperfeel  relation  above  mentioned.  This  colony, 
in  ancient  times,  certainly  comprehended  twelve  extenfive  parifhes, 
one  hundred  and  ninety  villages:  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  two  monalle- 
lies.  The  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  weflern  diflricl  are  entirely  ig- 
norant of  this  part,  from  which  they  are  divided  by  rocks,  mountains, 
and  deferts,  and  flill  more  effeftually  by  their  appreheniion  :  for  they 
believe  the  eaflern  Greenlanders  to  be  a  cruel,  barbarous  nation,  that 
deftroy  and  eat  all  ftrangers  who  fall  into  their  hands.  About  a  cen- 
tury after  all  intercourfe  between  Norway  and  Greenland  had  ceafed, 
fevcia!  fliips  were  lent  iacceffively  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  order 
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to  difcover  theeaderndidricT: ;  but  all  of  them  mifcarried.  Among  thefc 
adventurers,  Mogens  Heinfon,  after  having  furmounted  many  difficul- 
ties and  dangers,  got  fight  of  the  land,  which,  however  he  could  not  ap- 
proach. At  his  return,  he  pretended  that  the  fhip  wasarreded  in  the 
middle  of  her  courfe,  by  certain  rocks  of  loadftoneat  the  bottom  of  the 
lea.  The  fame  year,  1576,  in  which  this  attempt  was  made,  has  been 
rendered  remarkable  by  the  voyage  of  Captain  Martin  Frobifher,  lent 
upon  the  fame  errand  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  likewile  defcribed 
the  land  ;  but  could  not  reach  it,  and  therefore  returned  to  England  j 
yet  not  before  he  had  failed  fixty  leagues  in  the  flrait,  which  it  ill  re- 
tains his  name,  and  landed  on  feveral  lflands,  where  he  had  fome  com- 
munication with  the  natives.  He  had  likewife  taken  polleffion  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  brought  av/ay  fome 
piecesof  heavy  black  done,  from  which  the  refiners  of  London  extract- 
ed a  certain  proportion  of  gold.  In  the  enluing  fpring,  he  undertook  a 
fecond  voyage  at  the  head  of  a  fmail  fquadron,  equipped  at  the  expenfe 
of  the  publick  ;  entered  the  ftraits  a  fecond  time  ;  difcovered  upon  an 
ifiand  a  gold  and  filver  mine  ;  beftowed  names  on  different  bays,  ifl- 
ands  and  headlands  ;  and  brought  away  a  lading  of  ore,  together  with 
two  natives,  a  male  and  a  female,  whom  the  Englifh  kidnapped. 

Such  was  the  fucceis  of  this  voyage,  that  another  armament  was  fit- 
ted out  under  the  aufjjices  of  Admiral  Frobifher,  confiding  of  15  fail, 
including  a  confiderable  number  of  loldiers,  miners,  fmelters,  carpen- 
ters, and  bakers,  to  remain  all  winter  near  the  mines  in  a  wooden  fort, 
the  different  pieces  of  which  they  carried  out  in  their  tranfports. 
They  met  with  boifterous  weather,  impenetrable  fogs,  and  violent  cur- 
rents upon  the  coaft  of  Greenland,  which  retarded  their  operations 
until  the  feafon  was  far  advanced.  Part  of  their  wooden  fort  was  loft 
at  lea  ;  and  they  had  neither  provifion  nor  fuel  fufficient  for  the  win- 
ter. The  admiral  therefore  determined  to  return  with  as  much  ore  as 
he  could  procure  :  of  this  they  obtained  large  quantities  out  of  a 
new  mine,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Counlefs  of  Suffex. 
They  likewife  built  an  houfe  of  done  and  lime,  provided  with  ovens; 
and  here,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  affeftion  of  the  natives,  they 
left  a  quantity  of  fmall  morrice-bells,  knives,  beads,  looking-glaffes, 
leaden  pictures,  and  other  toys,  together  with  feveral  loaves  of  bread. 
They  buried  the  timber  of  the  fort  where  it  could  be  eafily  found 
next  year  ;  and  fowed  corn,  peas,  and  other  grain,  by  way  of  exper- 
iment, to  know  what  the  country  would  produce.  Having  taken  thefe 
precautions,  they  failed  from  thence  in  the  beginning  of  September  ; 
and  after  a  month's  dormy  paffage,  arrived  in  England  :  but  this  no- 
ble defign  was  never  profecuted. 

Chriltian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  being  defirous  of  difcovering  the 
old  Greenland  lettlement,  fent  three  fhips  thither,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Goddce  Lindenow  ;  who  is  laid  to  have  reached  the 
ead  coad  of  Greenland,  where  he  traded  with  the  favage  inhabitants, 
iuch  as  they  are  dill  found  in  the  wedern  didrift,  but  Taw  no  figns  of 
a  civilized  people.  Had  he  actually  landed  in  the  eadern  divifion, 
he  mud  have  perceived  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  colony,  even  in 
the  ruins  of  their  convents  and  villages.  Lindenow  kidnapped  tw®  of 
the  natives,  who  were  conveyed  to  Copenhagen  ;  and  the  fame  cruel 
fraud  *   was  praftifed  by   other  two  fhips  which  failed    into    Davis's 

Straits, 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  inhuman  and  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  common 
jufliAe,  than  this  practice  oi    tearing  away  poor  creatures  fiom  their  country, 

their 
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kt.ira.its,  where  they  difcovered  divers  fine  harbours  and  delightful 
meadows  covered  with  verdure.  In  fome places  they  are  faid  to  have 
found  a  confiderable  quantity  of  ore,  every  hundred  pounds  of 
which  yielded  twenty  fix  ounces  of  filver.  The  fame  Admiral  Lin- 
denow,  made  another  voyage  to  the  coaft  of  Greenland  in  the  year 
1606,  directing  his  courfe  to  the  weftward  of  Cape  Farewell.  He 
coalted  along  the  ftraits  of  Davis  ;  and  having  made  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  the  face  of  the  country,  the  harbours  andiflands,  returned  to 
Denmark.  Carften  Richards,  being  detached  with  two  (hips  on  the 
fame  difcovery,  defcried  the  high  land  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Green- 
land ;    but  was  hindered  by  the  ice  from  approaching  the  fhore. 

Other  expeditions  of  the  fame  nature  have  been  planned  and  execut- 
ed with  the  fame  bad  fuccefs,  under  the  aufpices  of  a  Danifh  compa- 
ny of  merchants.  Two  (hips  returned  from  the  weftern  part  of  G  reen- 
land  loaded  with  a  kind  of  yellow  fand,  fuppofed  to  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  gold*  This  being  allayed  by  the  goldfmiths  of  Copenhagen, 
was  condemned  as  ufelefs,  and  thrown  overboard  :  but  from  a  fmall 
quantity  of  this  fand,  which  was  referved  as  a  curiofity,  an  expert  chem- 
ill  afterwards  extracted  a  quantity  of  pure  gold.  The  captain,  who 
brought  home  this  adventure,  was  fo  chagrined  at  his  difappointment, 
that  he  died  of  grief,  without  having  left  any  directions  concerning 
theplace  where  the  fand  had  been  difcovered.  In  the  year  1654,  Hen- 
ry Moller,  a  rich  Dane,  equipped  a  veiTel  under  the  command  of  Da- 
vid de  Nelles,  who  failed  to  the  weft  coaft  of  Greenland,  from  which 
he  carried  off  three  women  of  the  country.  Other  efforts  have  been 
made,  under  the  efforts  of  the  Danifh  king,  for  the  difcovery  and  re- 
covery of  the  old  Iceland  colony  in  Greenland  :  but  all  of  them  mis- 
carried, and  people  began  to  look  upon  fuch  expeditions  as  wild  and 
chimerical.  At  length  the  Greenland  company  at  Bergen  in  Norway, 
tranfported  a  colony  to  the  weftern  coaft,  about  the  64th  degree  of 
latitude,  and  thefe  Norwegians  failed  in  the  year  1712,  accompanied 
by  the  Reverend  Hans  Egede,  to  whofe  care,  ability,  and  precifion, 
we  owe  the  beftand  mod  authentic  account  of  modern  Greenland. 
This  gentleman  endeavoured  to  reach  the  eaftern  diftrict,  by  coafting 
fouthwards,    and  advanced  as  far  as  the  States  Promontory   :    but  the 

feafon 
their  families  and  connections  :  unlefs  we  fuppofe  them  altogether  deftitute 
of  natural  affection  ;  and  that  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  poor  Green- 
landers,  (ome  ot  whom  were  brought  alive  to  Copenhagen,  appears  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  lheir  conduct,  upon  their  furl  capture,  and  during  their  con- 
finement th  Denmark.  When  firft  captivated,  they  rent  the  air  with  their  cries 
and  lamentations  :  they  even  leaped  info  the  fea  ;  and,  when  taken  on  board,  for 
loine  time  refufed  all  fuftenance.  Their  eyes  were  continually  turned  towards 
their  dear  country,  and  their  faces  always  bathed  in  tears.  Even  the  counte- 
nance of  his  Danifh  majelly,  and  the  careffes  of  the  court  and  people,  could 
not  alleviate  their  g;rief.  One  of  them  was  perceived  to  fhed  tears  always  when 
he  faw  an  infant  in  the  mother's  arms  ;  a  circumftance  from  whence  it  was 
naturally  concluded,  that  he  had  left  his  wife  with  a  young  child  in  Greenland. 
Two  of  them  went  to  fea  in  their  little  canoes  in  hopeof  reaching  Greenland; 
but  one  of  them  was  retaken.  Other  two  made  the  fame  attempt  ;  but  were 
driven  by  a  dorm  on  the  coaft  of  Schonen,  where  they  were  apprehended  by 
the  peafants,  and  reconveyed  to  Copenhagen.  One  of  them  afterwards  died 
of  a  fever,  caiight  in  fifhing  pearl,  during  the  winter,  for  the  governor  of 
Kolding.  The  reft  lived  fome  years  in  Denmark;  but  at  length,  feeing  no 
profpecl  of  being  able  to  revifit  their  native  country,  they  funk  into  a  kind  of 
ir.slaricholy  diforder,  and  expired, 
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ieafon  of  the  year,  and  continual  dorms,  obliged  him  to  return  ;  and 
as  he  could  not  even  find  the  Strait  of  Frobifher,  he  concluded  that 
no  fuch  place  ever  exided.  In  the  year  1724,  a  (hip,  being  equipped 
by  the  company,  failed  on  this  difcovery,  with  a  view  to  land  on  the 
ead  fideoppofi'.e  to  Iceland  ;  but  the  vail  fhoalsof  ice,  which  barricado- 
ed  that  part  of  the  coaft,  rendered  this  fcheme  impracticable.  His 
Danifli  majefty,  in  the  year  172S,  caufed  horfes  to  be  trani'ported  to 
Greenland,  in  hopes  that  the  fettlers  might,  by  their  means,  travel  over 
land  to  theeadern  di  drift:  but  the  icy  mountains  were  found  impaffa- 
ble.  Finally,  lieutenant  Richards,  .in  a  lhip  which  had  wintered  near 
the  new  Danifh  colony,  attempted,  in  his  return  to  Denmark,  to  land 
on  the  eadern  fhore  ;  but  all  his  endeavours  proved  abortive. 

Mr.  Egede  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only  practicable  method  of  reach- 
ing that  part  of  the  country,  will  be  to  coad  north-about  in  fmall  vef- 
fels,  between  the  great  flakes  of  ice  and  the  fhore  ;  as  the  Greenland- 
ers  have  declared,  that  the  currents  continually  iffuing  from  the  bays 
and  inlets,  and  running  fouth-wedwards  along  the  fhore,  hinder  the 
ice  from  adhering  to  the  land  ;  fo  that  there  is  always  a  channel  open, 
through  which  veffels  of  fmall  burden  might  pafs,  elpecially  if  lodge* 
were  built  at  fuitable  didances  on  the  fhore,  for  the  convenience 
and  direftoin  of  the  adventurers. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

UNDER  the  general  name  of  Britifh  America,  we  comprehend  the 
vad  and  unknown  extent  of  country,  bounded  fouth,  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  ead,  by  the  fame  ocean 
and  Davis's  Straits,  which  divide  it  from  Greenland  ;  extending  north 
to  the  northern  limits  of  the  Hudfon's  bay  charter  :  and  wedward  to 
an  unknown  extent — Lying  between  420  30'  and  jo°  north  latitude  ; 
and  between  500  and  105°  W.  Lon.  from  Greenwich  ;  and  between 
250  E.  and  300   W.   Lon.  from  Philadelphia. 

Divisions.]  Britifh  America  is  divided  into  four  Provinces,  viz. 
1.  Upper  Canada  :  2.  Lower  Canada,  to  which  are  annexed  New 
Britain,  or  the  country  lying  round  Hudfon's  Bay,  and  the  I  Hand  of 
Cape  Breton  ;  3.  New  Brunfwick  ;  4.  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  is  an- 
nexed the  ifland  of  St.  John's.  Befides  thefe  there  is  the  ifiand  of 
Newfoundland,  which  is  governedjpy  the  admiral  for  the  time  being, 
and  two  lieutenant  governors,  who  rende  at  Placentia  and  St.  John's. 
The  troops  ftationed  at  Newfoundland,  however,  are  lubjeft  to  the 
orders  of  the  Governor  General  of   the  four  Britifh  Provinces. 

N  E  W     B  R  I  T  A  I   N: 

THE  country  lying  round  Hudfon's- Bay,  or  thecountiy  of  the  Ef- 
quimaux.  comprehending  Labrador,  New  North  and  South  Wales, 
has  obtained  the  general  name  of  New  Britain,  and  is  attached  to 
the  government  of  Lower  Canada.  A  fuperintendant  of  trade,  ap- 
pointed bv  the  Governor  General  of  the  four  Britifh  Provinces,  and 
refponfible  to  him,  refides  at  Labrador. 

Rivers.]  The  principal  rivers  which  water  this  country,  are  the 
Wager,  Monk.  Seal,  Pockerekefko,  Churchill,  Nelfon,  Hayes,  New  Se- 
vern. Albany  and  Mooferivcts.all  which  empty  into  Hudfon's  and  James* 
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&ay,  from  the  weft.  The  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  are  filled  with  fhoals, 
except  Churchili's,  in  which  the  largcft  (hips  may  lie  ;  but  ten  miles 
higher,  the  channel  is  obltructed  by  land  banks.  All  the  rivers  as  far 
as  they  have  been  explored,  are  full  of  rapids  and  catara&s,  from  jo 
to  60  feet  perpendicular.  Down  thefe  rivers  the  Indian  traders  find| 
a  quick  palTage  ;  but  their  return  is  a  labour  of  many  months. 

Face  of  the  Coun-    I       As  far  inland    as  the   Hudfon  Bay  com- 
try,Soil,&c  J  pany  have  fettlements,  which  is  600  miles 

to  the  weft  of  fort  Churchill,  at  a  place  called  Hudfon  Houfe,  Lat. 
53°,  Lon.  1060  27'  W.  from  London,  is  flat  country  :  nor  is  it  known 
how  far  to  the  eaftward,  the  great  chain  fcen  by  navigators  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  branches  off.  From  Moofc  river,  or  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay,  to  Gape  Churchill,  the  land  is  flat,  marfhy  and  wooded  with 
pines,  birch,  larch  and  willows.  From  Cape  Churchill,  to  Wager's 
river,  the  coafts  a»e  high  and  rocky  to  the  very  fea,  and  woodlefs,  ex- 
cept the  mouths  of  Pockerekefko  and  Seal  rivers.  The  hills  on  their 
b^ck  are  naked,  nor  are    there  any  tiees  for   a  great  diftance     inland. 

The  eallern  coaft  is  barren,  pail  the  efforts  of  cultivation.  The 
fur  face  is  every  where  uneven,  and  covered  with  ma  lies  of  ftone  of 
an  amazing  fize.  It  is  a  country  of  fruitlefs  vallies  and  frightful 
mountains,  fome  of  an  aftonifhing  height.  The  vallies  are  full  of  lakes, 
formed  not  from  fprings,  but  rain  and  fnow,  lb  chilly  as  to  be  product- 
ive of  a  few  fmall  trout  only.  The  mountains  have  here  and  there  a 
blighted  fhrub,  or  a  little  mois.  The  vallies  are  full  of  crooked,  Hunt- 
ed trees,  pines,  fir,  birch,  and  cedars,  or  rather  a  fpecies  of  the  Juni- 
per. In  Lat.  6o°,  on  this  coaft,  vegetation  ceafes.  The  whole  fhore, 
like  that  on  the  weft,  is  faced  with  iflands  at  fome    diftance  from  land. 

Inhabitants,  Customs,  &c.1  The  inhabitants  among  the  moun- 
tains are  Indians  ;  along  the  coafts,  Efquimaux.  The  dogs  of  the 
former  are  very  fmall  ;  of  the  latter  large,  and  headed  like  a  fox. 
Notwithftanding  they  have  rein  deer,  they  never  train  them  for  the 
fledge,  but  apply  their  dogs  to  that  ufe.  Walrufes  vifit  a  place  Called 
Nuchvunk,  in  lat.  6o°.  during  winter  ;  from  thence  the  natives  pur 
chafe  the  teeth,  with  which  they  head  their  darts. 

The  laudable  zeal  of  the  Moravian  clergy  induced  them,  in  the  year 
1752,  to  lend  miffionaries  from  Greenland  to  this  country.  They  fix- 
ed on  Nefbit's  harbour  for  their  fettlement  ;  but  of  the  firfl  party, 
fome  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  others  driven  away.  In  1764,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Britifh  government,  another  attempt  was  made. 
The  milTionaries  were  well  received  by  the  Elquimaux,  and  the  million 
goes  on  with  fuccefs. 

Climate.]  The  climate,  even  about  Haye's  river,  in  only  lat.  570, 
is,  during  winter,  exceiTively  cold.  The  fnows  begin  to  fall  in  October, 
and  continue  falling  by  intervals  the  whole  winter  ;  and,  when  the 
fioft  is  moft  rigorous,  in  form  of  the  fineft  fand.  _.  The  ice  on  the  riv- 
ers is  eight  feet  thick.  Port  v^ine  freezes  into  a  folid  mafs  ;  brandy 
coagulates.  The  very  breath  falls  on  the  blankets  of  the  beds  in  the 
form  of  a  hoar  froft,  and  the  bed  clothes  often  are  found  frozen  to 
the  wall.  The  fun  rifes,  in  the  fhorteft  day,  five  minutes  paft  nine,  and 
fets  five  minutes  before  three.  In  the  longeft  day  the  fun  rifes  at  three, 
and  fets  about  nine.  The  ice  begins  to  difappear  in  May,  and  hot 
weather  commences  about  the  middle  of  June,  which  at  times  is  fo 
\-iolent  as  to  fcorch  the  faces  of  the  hunters.  Thunder  is  not  frequent, 
but  very  violent.  But  there  muft  bea  great  difference  of  heat  and  cold 
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in  this  vaft  extent,  which  reaches  from  lat.  50.  40,  to  lat.  63  north,—* 
During  winter  the  firmament  is  not  without  its  beauties.  Mock  funs, 
halos  are  not  unfrequent  ;  they  are  very  bright,  and  richly  tinged  with 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  fun  rifes  and  fets  with  a  large 
cone  of  yellowifh  light.  The  night  is  enlivened  with  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis,  which  fpreads  a  thoufand  different  lights  and  colours  over  the 
whole  concave  of  the  fky,  not  to  be  defaced  even  by  the  fplendour  of 
the  full  moon  ;  and  the  flars  are  of  a  fiery  rednefs. 

Animals. J  The  animals  of  thefe  countries  are,  the  moofe  deer, 
flags,  rein  deer,  bears,  tygers,  buffaloes,  wolves,  foxes,  be-avcrs,  otters, 
lynxes,  martins,  fquinels,  ermines,  wild  cats,  and  hares.  The  rein  deer 
pafs  in  vaft  herds  towards  the  north  in  October,  feeking  the  extreme 
cold.  The  male  polar  bears  rove  out  at  fea,  on  the  floating  ice,  moft 
of  the  winter,  and  till  June  ;  the  females  lie  concealed  in  the  woods, 
or  beneath  the  banks  of  rivers,  till  March,  when  they  come  abroad 
with  their  twin  cubs,  and  bend  their  courfe  to  the  fea  in  fearch  of  their 
conforts.  Several  are  killed  in  their  paffage  ;  and  thofe  that  are 
wounded  fhow  vail  fury,  roar  hideoufly,  and  bite  and  throw  up  in  the 
air  even  their  own  progeny.  The  females  and  the  young,  when  not 
interrupted,  continue  their  way  to  the  fea.  In  June  the  males  return 
to  fhore,  and  by  Auguft  are  joined  by  their  conforts,  with  their  cubs, 
by  that  time  of  a  considerable  fize.  The  feathered  kinds  are,  geefe, 
buftards,  ducks,  growfe,  and  all  manner  of  wild  fowls.  Indeed 
multitudes  of  birds  retire  to  this  remote  country,  to  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  from  places  more  remotely  fouth,  perhaps  from  the 
Antilles  ;  and  fume  even  of  the  moft  delicate  little  fpecies.  Moft  of 
them,  with  numbers  of  aquatic  fowls,  are  feen  returning  fouthward 
with  their  young  broods  to  more  favourable  climates.  The  lavages  in 
fome  refpefts  regulate  their  months  by  the  appearance  of  birds  ;  and 
have  their  goofe  month,  from  the  vernal  appearance  of  geefe,  from  the 
fouth.  All  the  growfe  kind,  ravens,  cinereous  crows,  titmoufe,  and 
Lapland  finch,  brave  the  fevered  winter  ;  and  feveral  of  the  falcons 
and  owls  feck  fhelter  in  the  woods.  Of  fifh,  there  are  whales,  morfes, 
fcals,  codfifh,  and  a  white  fifh,  preferable  to  herrings  ;  and  in  their 
rivers  and  frefh  waters,  pike,  perch,  carp,  and  trout. 

All  the  quadrupeds  of  thefe  countries  are  clothed  with  a  clofe,  foft, 
warm  fur.  In  fummer  there  is  here,  as  in  other  places,  a  variety  in 
the  colours  of  the  feveral  animals  ;  when  that  feafon  is  over,  which 
holds  only  for  three  months,  they  all  affume  the  livery  of  winter,  and 
every  fort  of  beafts,  and  moft  of  their  fowls,  are  of  the  colour  of  the 
fnow  ;  every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  is  white.  This  is  a  fur- 
prifing  phenomenon.  But  what  is  yet  more  furprifing,  and  what  is 
indeed  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  things,  that  draw  the  moft  inattentive 
to  an  admiration  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Providence,  is,  that 
the  dogs  and  cats  from  Britain  that  have  been  carried  into  Hudfon's 
Bay,  on  the  approach  of  winter, have  entirely  changed  their  appear- 
ance, and  acquired  a  much  longer,  fofter,  and  thicker  coat  of  hair  than 
they  had  originally. 

Discovery  andI  The  knowledge  of  thefe  northern  feas  and 
Commerce.  3  countries  was  owing  to  a  proieft  ftarted  in 
England  for  the  difcovery  of  a  north  weft  paffage  to  China  and  the 
Eaft  Indies,  as  early  as  the  year  1576.  Since  then  it  has  been  fre- 
quently dropped  and  as  often  revived,  but  never  yet  compleated  ;  and 
from  the  late  voyages  of  difcovery  it  feems  probable,  that  no  practicable 
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T)afTage  ever  can  be  found,  Frobifhcr  difcoveted  the  Main  of 
KTew  Britain,  or  Terra  de  Labrador,  and  thofe  {traits  to  which  he  has 
given  his  name.  In  1585,  John  Davis  failed  from  Portfmouth,  and 
viewed  that  and  the  more  northern  coafts,  but  he  feems  never  to  have 
entered  the  bay.  Hudfon  made  three  voyages  on  the  fame  adventure, 
the  firft  in  1607,  the  lecend  in  1608,  and  his  third  and  lad  in 
1610.  This  bold  and  judicious  navigator  entered  the  ftraits  that 
lead  into  the  bay  known  by  his  name,  coafted  a  great  part  of 
it,  and  penetrated  to  eighty  degrees  and  a  half,  into  the  heart  of  the 
frozen  zone.  His  ardour  for  the  difcovery  not  being  abated  by  the 
difficulties  he  flruggled  with  in  this  empire  of  winter,  and  world  of 
froft  and  fnow,  he  flayed  here  until  the  enfuing  fpring,  and  prepared, 
in  the  beginning  of  161 1,  to  purfue  his  difcoveries,  but  his  crew,  who 
fuffered  equal  hardfhips,  without  the  fame  fpirit  to  fupport  them,  mu- 
tinied, feized  upon  him  and  feven  of  thofe  who  were  moft  faithful  to 
him,  and  committed  them  to  the  fury  of  the  icy  feas,  in  an  open  boat. 
Hudfon  and  his  companions  were  either  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves, 
cr  gaining  the  inhofpitable  coaft.  were  deftroyed  by  the  favages  ;  but 
the  fliip  and  the  reft  of  the  men  returned  home. 

Other  attempts  towards  a  difcovery  were  made  in  1612  and  1667  ; 
and  a  patent  for  planting  the  country,  with  a  charter  for  a  company, 
was  obtained  in  the  year  1670.  In  1646  captain  Ellis  wintered  as  far 
north  as  57  degrees  and  a  half,  and  captain  Chriftopher  attempted 
farther  dilcoveries  in  1361.  But  befides  thefe  voyages,  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  company  for  a  journey  by  land  ;*  which 
throws  much  additional  light  on  this  matter,  by  affording  what  may 
be  called  demonstration,  how  much  farther  North,  at  leaft  in  fome 
parts  of  their  voyage,  fhips  muft  go,  before  they  can  pafs  from  one 
fide  of  America  to  the  other.  The  northern  Indians,  who  came  down 
to  the  Company's  factories  to  trade,  had  brought  to  their  knowledge  a 
river,  which  on  account  of  much  copper  being  found  near  it,  had  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  Copper  Mine  river.  The  Company  being  de- 
firous  of  examining  into  this  matter  with  precifion,  directed  Mr. 
Hearne,  a  young  gentleman  in  their  fervice,  and  who  having  been 
brought  up  for  the  navy,  and  ferved  in  it  the  war  before  laft,  was  ex- 
tremely well  qualified  for  the  purpofe,  to  proceed  over  land,  under 
the  convoy  of  thofe  Indians,  for  that  river  ;  which  he  had  orders  to 
furvey,  if  poffible,  quite  down  to  its  exit  into  the  fea  ;  to  make  observa- 
tions for  fixing  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  ;  and  to  bring  home  maps 
and  drawings, both  of  it  and  the  countries  through  which  he  fhould  pals. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Hearne,  fet  out  from  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  on 
Churchill  river,  latitude  580  47!'  North,  and  longitude  940  7V7  Weft 
from  Greenwich,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1770.  Mr.  Ilcaine  on  the 
13th  of  July  reached  the  Copper  Mine  river,  and  found  it  ail  the  way, 
even  to  its  exit  into  the  fea,  incumbered  with  fhoals  and  falls,  and 
emptying  itfelf  into  it  over  a  dry  flat  of  the  fhore,  the  tide  being  then 
out,  which  feemed,  by  the  edges  of  the  ice.  to  rife  about  12  or  14  feet. 
This  rife,  on  account  of  the  falls,  will  carry  it  but  a  very  fmall  way 
within  the  river's  mouth,  fo  that  the  water  in  it  has  not  the  leaft 
brackifh  tafte.  Mr  Hearne  is,  nevetthelefs,  fine  of  the  place  it  emp- 
tied itlelf  into  being  the  fea,  or  a  branch  of  it,  by  the  quantity  of 
whale  bone  and  feal  fkins  which  the  Esquimaux  had  at  their  ten's  ; 
and  alfo  by  the  number  of  feals  which  he  law  upon  the  ice.  The  fea, 
at  the  river's  mouth,  was  full  of  ifiands  and  fhoals,  as  far  as  he  could 
I  3  fee 
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fee,  by  the  am  fiance  of  a  pocket  telefcope  ;  and  the  ice  was  not  yet 
(July  17th)  broke  up,  but  thawed  away  only  for  about  three  quaiters 
of  a  mile  from  the  ihore,  and  for  a  little  way  round  the  ifland  and 
fhoals  which  layoff  the  river's  mouth.  But  he  had  the  molt  extenhve 
view  of  the  fea  when  he  was  about  eight  miles  up  the  river,  from  which 
itation  the  extreme  parts  of   it  bore  N.  W.  b.  W.  and  N.  E. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Hearne  had  tinifhed  his  furvey  of  the  river,  which 
was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  18th,  there  came  on  a 
very  thick  fog  and  drizzling  rain  ;  and  as  he  had  found  the  river  and 
fea,  in  every  refpeft  unlikely  to  be  oi  any  utility,  he  thought  it  unne- 
ceffary  to  wait  for  fair  weather,  to  determine  the  latitude  more  exact- 
ly by  obfervation  ;  but  by  the  extraordinary  care  he  took  in  obierving 
the  courles  and  dillances,  walking  from  Congecathaiuhachaga,  where  he 
had  two  very  goodoblervations,  he  thinks  the  latitude  may  be  depend- 
ed on  within  io'  at  the  utmoil.  It  appears  from  the  map  which  Mr. 
Hearne  conftrucled  of  this  lingular  journey,  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Copper  Mine  river  lies  in  latitude  720  N.  and  longiiude  250  W.  from 
Churchill  river  ;  that 'is,  about  1190  W.  of  Greenwich.  Mr.  Hearne's 
journey  back  from  the  Copper  Mine  river  to  Churchill  lafted  till  June 
30th  1772  -,  fo  that  he  was  abfent  almoft  a  year  and  feven  months. 
The  unparalleled  hardfhips  he  fuffeied,  and  the  eflential  fervice  he 
performed,  have  met  with  a  fuitable  reward  from  his  mailers.  He 
has  beenfeveral  years  governor  of  Princeof  Wales's  Fort, on  Church- 
ill river,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  French  in  1782. 

Though  the  adventurers  failed  in  the  original  purpofe  for  which 
they  navigated  this  bay,  their  project,  even  in  its  failure,  has  been  of 
yreat  advantacetoEnpland.  The  valt  countries  whichfurrcundHudfon's 
Bay,  as  we  have  already  obierved,  abound  with  animals,  whole  fur 
and  fkins  are  excellent.  In  1670,  a  charter  was  granted  to  acompany, 
which  does  not  conlift  of  above  nine  or  ten  perlons,  for  the  excluhve 
trade  to  this  bay,  and  they  have  acied  under  it  ever  fmce  with  great 
benefit  to  the  private  men,  who  compofe  the  company,  though  com- 
paratively with  little  advantage  to  Gieat  Britain.  The  fur  and  peltry 
trade  might  be  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent,  were  it  not  entire- 
ly in  the  hands  of  this  excluhve  company,  whole  interelied,  not  to  lay 
iniquitous  lpirit,  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  long  and  jufh  complaint. 
The  company  employ  fourfhips,  and  130  leamen.  They  have  leveral 
forts,  viz.  Princeof  Wales's  fort,  Churchill  river,  Nelfon,  New  Severn, 
and  Albany,  which  (land  on  the  welt  fide  of  the  bav,  and  are  garrif- 
oned  by  186  men.  The  French,  in  May  1782,  took  and  dellroyed  thele 
forts,  and  the  fettlements,  &c.  laid  to  amount  to  the  value  of  500  oool. 
They  export,  commodities  to  the  value  of  16. oool.  and  carry  home  re- 
turns to  the  value  of  29.340!.  which  yield  to  the  revenue  3.734I. 
This  includes  the  fifhery  in  Hudfon's  Bay.  This  commerce,  fmall  as 
it  is,  affoi-ds  immenfe  profits  to  the  company,  and  even  fome  advantag- 
es to  Great  Britain  in  general  ;  for  the  commodities  exchanged 
with  the  Indians  for  their  fkins  and  furs,  are  all  manufactured  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  as  the  Indians  are  not  very  nice  in  their  choice,  fuch  things 
arefent  of  which  there  is  the  greated  plenty,  and  which,  in  the  mer- 
cantile phrafe,  are  drugs.  Though  the  workmanfhip  too  happens 
to  be  in  many  refpefts  lo  deficient,  that  no  civilized  people  would 
lake  it,  it  may  be  admired  among  the  Indians.  On  the  other  hand, 
the    fkins    and  furs  brought  from    Hudfon's  Bay,    are    manufactured, 
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and  afford  articles  for  trading  with  many  nations  of  Europe,  to  great 
advantage.  Thefe  circumstances  prove  the  immenfe  benefit  that  would 
redound  to  Britain,  by  throwing  open  the  trade  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  iince 
even  in  its  prefent  reftrained  itate  it  is  fo  advantageous.  The  only 
attempt  made  to  trade  with  Labrador,  has  been  direfted  towards  the 
lifhery.  Great  Britain  has  no  fettlemcnt  here.  The  annual  produce" 
of  the  fifhery,  amounts  to  upwards  of  49,000!. 

UPPER   and   LOWER  CANADA. 

THE  Provinces  of  Upper  and  LowerCanada,  conftituted  by  aft  of 
Pailiament  in   1791,  comprehend    the  territory  heretofore  called 
Canada,  or  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Situation    and    Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

,  ,      ~     ,_  f6iand  81    W.  Lon.  from  London,  or 

n      °i  ^  >  between   \  14  E.  and  6  W.  from  Philadelphia, 

Breadth   ^,o  (  1    n  ,         NT    T  1  r 

°J    J  |_42  30  and  52  N.  Latitude. 

Boundaries  and  1       Bounded  north,  by  New  Britain  ;   eaft,  by 
Divisions.  J    the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,    and  part  of  the 

Province  of  New  Brunfwick  ;  fouth  eaft  and  fouth,  by  the  Diftriftof 
Main,  New  Hampfhire,  Vermont,  New  York  and  the  Lakes  ;  the 
we  Hern  boundary  is  undefined.  The  Province  of  Upper  Canada  is  the 
fame  as  what  is  commonly  -called  the  Upper  Country.  It  lies  north 
of  thegreat  Lakes,  between  the  latitudesof  420  30'  and  500,  and  is  fepa- 
rated  from  New  York  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  here  called  the  Cata- 
raqui,  and  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie. 

Lower  Canada  lies  on  both  fides  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  between 
6i°  and  710  W.  Lon.  from  London  ;  and  450  and  520  N.  Lat.'and 
is  bounded  fouth  by  New  Brunfwick,  Maine,  N.  Hampfhire,  Vermont 
and  New  York  ;  and  weft  by  Upper  Canada. 

The  line  which  divides  Upper  from  Lower  Canada,  commences  at 
a  ftone  boundary,  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Lake  St,  Francis,  at  the 
Cove  well  of  Pointe  an  Boudct,  in  the  limit  between  the  townfhip  of 
Lancafter  and  the  Seigneurie  of  New  Longuevil,  running  along  the 
faid  limit  in  thedireftion  of  north  thirty  four  degrees  weft,  to  the  weft- 
ernmolt  angle  of  the  faid  Seigneurie  of  New  Longuevil  ;  thence  along 
the  north  weltern  boundary  of  the  Seigneurie  of  Vandreuil,  running 
north,  twenty  five  degrees  eaft,  until  it  ftrikes  the  Ottawas  river  ;  to 
afcend  the  faid  river  into  the  Lake  Tomifcanning  :  and  from  the  head 
of  the  faid  lake  by  a  line  drawn  due  north,  until  it  ftrikes  the  boun- 
dary line  of  Hudlon'3  Bay  or  New  Britain.  Upper  Canada,  to  include 
all  the  territory  to  the  weRward  and  fouthward  of  the  faid  line,  to 
the  utmoft  extent  of  the  country  known  by  the  name  of  Canada. 

P.ivers.^J  The  river  St.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  largeit  rivers  in 
North  America.  It  iffues  from  Lake  Ontario,  forming  the  outlet  of 
the  long  chain  of  great  lakes,  which  ieparate  Upper  Canada  from  the 
United  States.  It  takes  its  courfe  northeaft  ;  wafhes  the  iffjnd  of 
Montreal,  which  it  embofoms  ;  juft  above  which  it  receives  Ottawas 
from  the  weft,  and  forms  many  fertile  iflands.  ,  Continuing  the  fame 
courfe,  it  meets  the  tide  upwards  of  400  miles  from  t he  fed,  and  is  fo 
far  navigable  foi  large  velTeis.  Below  0':eb^c  u  becomes  broad  and 
I  4  of 
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of  fufficicnt  depth  for  fhips  of  war.  Having  received  in  its  courfe, 
betides  Ottawas,  St.  John's,  Seguina,  Delpraires,  Trois  Rivieres,  and 
innumerable  other  imaller  ftreams,  it  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Cape  Ro- 
fieres,  by  a  mouth  90  miles  broad.  In  its  courfe  it  forms  a  great  va- 
riety of  bays,  harbours  and  iflands,  many  of  them  fruitful  and  extreme- 
ly pleafant. 

A  river  has  lately  been  furveyed,  by  the  deputy  Surveyor  General 
of  Canada,  from  its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Kenty,  near  Cadaraqui, 
to  itsfource  in  Lake  St.  Clie ;  from  which  there  is  an  eafy  and  fhort 
poitage  acrofs  N.  W.  to  the  N.  E.  angle  of  Lake  Huron  ;  and  ano- 
ther that  is  neither  long  nor  difficult,  to  the  fouthward,  to  the  old  fet- 
tlement  of  Toronto.  This  is  a  fhort  rout  from  Fort  Frontinac  to 
Michillimakkinak. 

Climate.]  Winter  continue:,  with  fuch  feverity,  from  December 
to  April,  as  that  the  largefl  rivers  are  frozen  over,  and  the  fnow  lies 
commonly  from  four  to  fix  feet  deep  during  the  winter.  But  the 
air  is  {^o  ferene  and  clear,  and  the  inhabitants  10  well  defended  againft 
the  cold,  that  this  leafon  is  neither  unhealthy  nor  unplealant.  The 
fpring  opens  fuddenly,  and  vegetation  is  furprizingly  rapid.  The 
iummer  is    delightful,    except  that  a  part  of  it  is  extremely  hot. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  Though  the  climate  be  cold,  and  the 
winter  long  and  tedious,  the  foil  is  in  general  very  good,  and  in  many 
parts  both  pleafant  and  fertile,  producing  wheat,  barley,  rye,  with 
many  other  forts  of  grain,  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  tobacco,  in  particu- 
lar, thrives  well,  and  is  much  cultivated.  The  ifle  of  Orleans,  near 
Quebec,  and  the  lands  upon  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  other  rivers, 
are  remarkable  for  the  richnefs  of  the  foil.  The  meadow  grounds  in 
Canada,  which  are  well  watered,  yield  excellent  grafs,  and  feed  great 
numbers  of  great  and  fmall  cattle. 

Animals.]  See  this  article  under  the  head  of  the  United  States. 

Principal  Towns.]  Quebec  is  the  capital,  not  only  of  Lower 
Canada,  but  of  all  Britifh  America,  and  is  fituated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles,  or  the  Little  River,  about 
320  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is  built  on  a  rock,  partly  of  maible  and 
partly  of  flate.  The  town  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower.  The 
houfes  in  both  are  of  ftone,  and  built  in  a  tolerable  manner.  The 
fortifications  are  ftrong,  though  not  regular.  The  town  is  covered 
\vith  a  regular  and  beautiful  citadel,  in  which  the  governor  rehdes. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  about  15.000.  The 
river,  which  from  the  fea  hither  is  four  or  five  leagues  broad,  nar- 
rows all  of  a  hidden  to  about  a  mile  wide.  The  haven  which  lies  op- 
pofite  the  town,  is  fafe  and  commodious,  and  about  five  fathoms  deep. 
The  harbour  is  flanked  by  two  baflions,  that  are  raifed  25  feet  from 
the  ground,  which  is  about  the  height  of  the  tides  at  the  time  of  the 
equinox. 

From  Quebec  to  Montreal,  which  is  about  170  miles,  in  failing  up 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  eye  is  entertained  with  beautiful  land- 
scapes, the  banks  being  in  many  places  very  bold  and  fleep,  and  fhad- 
ed  with  lofty  trees.  The  farms  lie  pretty  clofe  all  the  way,  feveral 
.gentlemen's  houfes,  neatly  built,  fhew  themfelves  at  intervals,  and  there 
is  all  the  appearance  of  a  flourifhing  colony  ;  but  there  arc  few  towns 
or  villages.  It  is  pretty  much  like  the  well  fettled  parts  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  where  the  planters  are  wholly  within  themfelves. 
Many  beautiful  iflands  arc   interfperfed    in  the    channel   of  the  river, 

which 
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which  have  an  agreeable  effect  upon  the  eye.  After  pafling  the  Rjche- 
lieu  iflands,  the  air  becomes  fo  mild  and  temperate,  that  the  traveller 
thinks  himfelf  tranfported  to  another  climate  ;  but  this  is  to  be  under*- 
Hood  only  in  the  fumraer  months. 

The  town  called  Trois  Rivieres,  or  the  Three  Rivers,  is  aboqt  h.ajf 
way  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  has  its  name  from  three  rivers 
which  join  their  currents  here,  and  fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence* 
It  is  much  reforted  to  by  feveral  nations  of  Indians,  whpj  by  means 
of  thefe  rivers  come  hither  and  trade  with  the  inhabitants  in  various 
kinds  of  furs  and  fkins.  The  country  is  pleafant,  and  fertile  in  corn, 
fruit,  &c.  and  great  numbers  of  handfome  houfcs  Hand  on  both  fides 
the  river. 

Montreal  Hands  on  an  ifland  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which 
is  ten  leagues  in  length  and  four  in  beadth,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  which  gives  name  to  it,  about  half  a  league  from  the  fouth 
fhore.  While  the  French  had  pofiefiion  of  Canada,  both  the  city 
and  ifland  of  Montreal  belonged  to  private  proprietors,  who  had  im- 
proved them  fo  well,  that  the  whole  ifland  had  become  a  moft  delight- 
ful fpot,  and  produced  every  thing  that  could  adminifter  to  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  The  city  forms  an  oblong  fquare,  divided  by  re- 
gular and  well-formed  ftreets  ;  and  when  taken  by  the  Eng- 
l:fh  the  houfes  were  built  in  a  very  handfome  manner  ;  and  every 
houfe  might  be  feen  at  one  view  from  the  harbour,  or  from  the  fouth- 
ernmoft  tide  of  the  river,  as  the  hill  on  the  fide  of  which  the  town 
ftands  falls  gradually  to  the  water.  This  place  is  furrounded  by  a 
wall  and  a  dry  ditch  ;  and  its  fortifications  have  been  much  improved 
by  the  Englifh.  Montreal  is  nearly  as  large  as  Quebec,  but  fince  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  it  has  fufiered  much  by  fires. 

The  principal  towns  in  Upper  Canada  are  Kingfton,  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, Niagara,  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  and  Detroit,  fit- 
tiated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  Detroit  river,  between  Lake  Ei't  and 
Lake  Huron,  and- nine  miles  below  Lake  St.  Clair.* 

Government.]  By  the  Quebec  Aft,  palTed  by  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  1  791,  fomuch  of  the  aft  of  the  14th  of  George 
III.  pafled  in  the  year  1774,  as  relates  to  the  appointment  of  a  council 
for  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,is  repealed  ;  and  it  is  en- 
abled that  there  (hall  be  within  each  of  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Low- 
er Canada,  a  legiflative  council,  and  an  afiembly.  who,  with  the  confent 
of  the  Governor,  appointed  by  the  king,  fhall  have  power  to  make 
laws.  The  Governor  may  give  or  withold  his  Majefty's  afient  to  bills 
pafTed  by  the  legiflative  council  and  afiembly,  or  relerve  them  r*>r  his 
Majefty's  pleafure.  Bills  referved  are  to  have  no  force  till  his  Majei- 
ty's  afient  is  fignified  by  the  Governor,  which,  to  be  valid  mull  be; 
fignified  within  two  years  from  the  time  the  bill  is  prelen.ted  to  tlie; 
Governor.  The  Governor  muft  tranfmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  co-- 
pies  of  fuch  bills  as  have  been  aflented  to,  which  hisMajefiy  in  Coun- 
cil may  declare  his  difallowance  of  within  two  years  from  the  receipt. 

The  Legiflative  Council  is  to  confift  of  not   fewer  than  feven  mem- 
bers for  Upper,  and  fifteen  for  Lower  Canada,  to  be  fummoned  by  the- 
Governor,  who  muft  be  authorized  by  the  King.      Such  members  are* 
io  hold    their. fedts  for  life;    unlefs  forfeiied  by    four  years   continual 
abfence,  or  by  fweaiing  allegiance  to  fome  foreign  power. 

The 

•  Niagara  and  Detroit,  thoueri  tssw  in  polTefiinn  of  the  Criti'r,  government,  contiary  to 
'.s'itj  <>f  peace    ar?  both  w'.thir.  the  limits  o'f  the  United  Scitti. 
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The  houfe  ofafTembly  istoconfift  of  not  lefs  than  fixteen  members 
from.  Upper,  and  not  lels  than  fifty  from  Lower  Canada  ;  cholcn  by  the 
freeholders  in  the  feveral  towns  and  diftricis.  The  council  and  affem- 
bly  are  to  be  called  together  at  leaft  once  in  every  year,  and  every  affem- 
blv  is  to  continue  four  years,  unlefs  fooner  diilolved  by  the  Governor. 
All  queftions  are  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  mem- 
bers preienfi  His  Majefty  may  authorize  the  Governor  to  fix  the  time 
and  place,  of  holding  the  elections  ;  (fubject  however.to  fuch  provifions 
as  may  hereafter  be  made  by  the  Legiflature)  and  to  fix  the  times  and 
places  of  holding  the  fefnons  of  the  ailembly,  and  to  prorogue  and  dil- 
iolve  the  fame  whenever  he  fhall  judge  it  neceffary. 

The  Governor,  together  with  fuch  of  the  executive  council  as  fhal!  be 
appointed  by  the  King. for  the  affairs  of  each  Province,are  to  be  a  court  of 
civil  jurifdidtion  for  hearing  and  determining  appeals,  fubjeeb  however 
to  fuch  appeals  from  theirjudgment  as  heretofore  exifted.  All  lands  in 
Upper  Canada  are  to  be  granted  hereafter  in  free  and  common  foccage  ; 
and  alfo  in  Lower  Canada,  when  the  grantee  fhail  defire  it,  fubject 
neverthelefs  to  alteration's  by  an  act  of  the  Legiflature. 

Britifh  America  is  fuperintended  by  an  officer  {tiled  Governour 
General  of  the  four  Britifh  Provinces  in  N.America,  who,  belides  other 
powers,  is  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  Britifh  troops  in  the  four 
Provinces  and  the  governments  attached  to  them,  and  Newfoundland. 
Each  of  the  Provinces,  have  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  who,  in  the  ab- 
ience  of  the  Governor  General,  has  all  the  powers  requilite  to  a  Chief 
Magi  (Irate. 

Population.]  Upper  Canada,  though  an  infant  fettlement,  is 
faid  by  fome  to  contain  40,000,  by  others,  only  2  0;ooo  inhabitants. 
The  truth  probably  is  between  them.  Lower  Canada,  in  1784,  con- 
tained 113,012  fouls.  Both  Provinces  may  now  contain  about 
150,000  fouls,  which  number  is  multiplying  buth  by  natural  increafe 
and  by  emigrations. 

Religion.]  As  mariy  as  about  nine  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  Provinces  are  Roman  Catholics,  who  enjoy  under  the  prefent 
Government,  the  fame  proviiion,  rights,  and  privileges,  as  were 
granted  them  in  1774,  by  the  act  of  the  14th  of  George  III.  The 
left  of.  the  people  are  Epiicopalians,  Prefbyterians,  and  a  few  of 
almoib  all  the  different  fefts  of'  chriftians. 

Agreeably  to  conftituiion.  his  Majefty  may  authorize  the  Governor 
to  make  allotments  of  lands, for  the  fupport  of  a  Proteftant  clergy  in  each 
Province,  out  of  the  crown  lands  already  granted  ;  and  to  the  fame 
purpofe  is  to  be  appropriated,  the  amount  of  one  feventh  of  the  value 
of  ad  future  grants  of  lands.  His  Majefty  may  authorise  the  Govern- 
or, with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  to  erect  parfonages,  ac- 
cording to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Church  of  England,  within  every 
townfhip,  or  parifh  already  formed,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  form- 
ed ;  and  to  endow  them  with  fo  much  of  the  lands  appropriated,  as  a- 
forefdid,  as  they  fhall  judge  to  be  expedient  ;  and  alio  to  prefent  to 
every  fuch  parfonage,  a  minifter  of  the  Church  of  England,  duly  or- 
dained, who  is  to  hold  and  enjoy  in  the  fame  manner,  and  upon  the 
fame  conditions  as  incumbenls  in  England.  But  prefentations  to  par- 
fonages, and  the  errjovment  of  them,  are  to  be  fubject  to  the  ecclefiaft- 
ical  jurifdiction  granted  to  the  bifhop  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Trade'j  Phe  a;nonht  of  the  exports  from  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec:       •,      .      ;   1786.  -.-...       .   '  5,263:  10:  6.  The  amount  of  imports  in 

the 
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the  fame  year  was  £325,116.     The. exports  confided   of  wheat,  flour, 
bifcuit,  flaxfeed,  lumber  of  various  kinds,  filh,  potafh,oil,  ginleng  and 
other  medicinal  roots,but  principally  of  furs  andpeltries,to  the  amount 
of  f2.$b)Q77'     The  imports  confifted  of  rum, brandy,  molalfes,  coffee,. 
fugar,  wines,  tobacco,  fait,  chocolate,  provifions  for  the  troops,  and  dry 

goods.  . 

History.]  This  country  was  difcovered  by  the  Enghfh  as  early  as 
about  1497,  and  fettled  by  the  French  in  1608,  who  kept  poffefhon  of 
it  till  1760,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Britifh  arms,  and  at  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  in  1763,  was  ceded,  by  Fiance,  to  the  crown  of  England,  to 
whom  it  has  ever  fince  belonged. 

For  the  bed  hiftory  of  this  country  the  reader  is  referred  to  Charle- 
voix's hiftory  of  it;tothe  Encyclopedia  Brittannica;  articles,  Canada, 
Quebec,  and  America,  No.  195,  200,  and  207. 
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Annexed  to    the  Province  of  Lower  Canada. 

(*"T~,HE  ifland,  or  rather  collection  of  iflands,  called  by  the  French 
JL  Les  IjUs  de  Madame,  which  lie  fo  contiguous  as  that  they  are  com- 
monly called  but  one,  and  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  Ifland 
of  Cape  Breton,  lies  between  lat.  450  and  470  N.  and  between  59°and 
6o°,  W.  long,  from  London,  or  140  and  150  E.  Ion.  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  about  45  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Plalifax.  It  is  about 
j  00  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth  ;  and  is  feparated  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia by  a  narrow  firair,  called  the  GutoJCanJo,  which  is  the  communica- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

It  is  furrounded  with  little  fharp  pointed  rocks,  feparated  from 
each  other  by  the  waves,  above  which  fome  of  their  tops  are 
vifible.  All  its  harbours  are  open  to  the  eaft,  turning  towards  the 
fouth.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  coaft  there  are  but  a  few  anchoring 
places  for  fmall  veffels,  in  creeks,  or  between  iflets.  The  harbour  of 
St.  Peter's,  at  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland,  is  a  very  commodious  place 
for  carrying  on  the  fifhery. 

Face  of  the  Country,!  Except  in  the  hilly  parts,  the  furface 
Climate,  Soil  and  K  of  the  country  has  but  little  folidity, 
Productions.  J   being  every  where  covered  with  a  light 

mofs  and  with  water.  The  dampnefs  of  the  loil  is  exhaled  in  fogs, 
without  rendering  the  air  unwholefome.  In  other  refpecls,  the  climate 
is  very  cold,  owing  either  to  the  prodigious  quantity  of  lakes,  which 
cover  above  half  the  ifland,  and  remain  frozen  a  long  time  ;  or  to  the 
number  of  forefis,  that  totally  intercept  the  rays  of  the  iun  ;  the  ef- 
fect of   which  isbefides  decreafed  by  perpetual  clouds. 

The  inhabitants  never  applied  themfclves  to  agriculture,  the  foil 
being  unfit  for  it.  They  often  lowed  corn,  but  it  feldom  came  to 
maturity  ;  and  when  it  did  thrive  fo  much  as  to  be  worth  reaping,  it 
had  degenerated  fo  confidcrably,  that  it  was  not  fit  for  feed  for  the  rcxt 
karveff.  They  have  only  continued  to  plant  a  few  pot  herbs  that  a  e 
tolerably  well  tailed,  but  muff  be  renewed  every  year  from  abroad. 
The  poornefs  and  fcarcity  of  paftures  has  likewife  prevented  the  irj- 
creafe  of  cattle.  In  a  word,  the  foil  of  Cape  Btc;on  feems  calculated 
to  invite  none  but  fifhefmen  and  foldiers. 

Though 
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Though  the  ifland  was  entirely  covered  with  forefts  before  it  was 
inhabited,  its  wood  has  fcarce  ever  been  an  object  of  trade.  A  great 
quantity,  however,  of  foft  wood,  was  found  there,  fit  for  firing,  and 
fome  that  might  be  ufed  for  timber  ;  but  the  oak.  has  always  been 
fcarce,  and  the  fir  never  yielding  much  refin. 

Popu  latiois',  Chief  7    On  this  ifland  there  are  about  1000  inhabi- 

Towns,  &c.  i  tants,  who  have  a  lieutenant    governor  ic- 

fident  among  them,  appointed  by    the    king.     The  principal  towns  are 

Sidney,  the  capita!,  and  Louifburg,  which  has  the  befl  harbour  in  the 

ifland. 

This  ifland  maybe  confidered  as  the  key  to  Canada,  and  the  very 
valuable  fi flier y,  in  its  neighbourhood,  depends  for  its  protection  on 
the  poffeiTion  of  this  ifland  ;  as  no  nation  can  carry  it  on  without 
fome  convenient  harbour  of  ftrength  to  fupply  and  p  rot  eft  it  ;  and 
Louifburg  is  the  principal  one  for  thefe  purpofes. 

Trade. ]  The  peltry  trade  was  a  veryinconfiderableobjeft.  It  con- 
fified  only  in  the  fkins  of  a  few  lynxes,  elks,  mufk-rats,  wild  cats, 
bears,  otters,  and  foxes,  both  of  a  red,  filver  and  grey  colour.  Some  of 
thefe  were  procured  from  a  colony  of  Micmac  Indians,  who  had 
iettled  on  the  ifland  with  the  French,  and  never  could  raife  more 
than  60  men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  reft  came  from  St.  John's  or  the  . 
neighbouring  continent.  Greater  advantages  might  poffibly  have 
been  derived  From  the  coal  mines  which  abound  in  this  ifland.  They 
lie  in  a  horizontal  direction;  and  being  no  more  than  fix  or  eight 
feet  below  the  furface,  may  be  worked  without  digging  deep,  or  drain- 
ing off  the  waters.  Notwithftanding  the  prodigious  demand  for  this 
coal  from  New  England,  from  the  year  1745  to  1749,  thefe  mines 
would  probably  have  been  forfaken,  had  not  the  fhips,  which  were 
ient  out  to  the  French  iflands,  wanted  ballafl.  In  one  of  thefe  mines, 
a  fire  has  been  kindled,  which  could  never  yet  be  extinguifhed. 

The  people  of  Cape  Breton  did  not  fend  all  their  fifh  to  Europe. 
They"  fen t  part  of  it  to  the  French  fouthern  iflands,  on  board  20  or  25 
fhips  from  70  to  140  tons  burden.  Befides  the  cod,  which  made  at  lcalt 
half  their  cargo,  they  exported  to  the  ether  colonies  timber,  planks, 
thin  oak  boards,  falted  falmon  and  mackerel,  train  oil,  and  fea-coal. 
Thefe  were  paid  for.  fome  in  fugar  and  coffee,  but  chiefly  in  rum  and 
molaffes.  The  ifland  could  not  confume  all  thefe  commodities. 
Canada  took  off  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  overplus  ;  it  was  chiefly  bought 
by  the  people  of  New  England,  who  gave  in  exchange  fruits  vegeta- 
bles, wood,  bricks,  and  cattle.  This  trade  cf  exchange  was  allowed  ; 
but  a  fmuggling  trade  was  added  to  it,  carried  on  in  flour  and  fait  fifh. 

In  1743,  while  this  ifland  belonged  to  the  French,  they  caught 
1,149.000  quintals  of  dry  fifh,  and  3,500  COO  do.  of  mud-fifh,  the  val- 
ue of  both  which,  including  3.1163  tons  of  train  oil,  drawn  from  the 
blubber,  amounted  to  £9Z^577  •  10  fterling,  according  to  the 
prime  coft  of  the  fifh  at  Newfoundland.  The  whole  value  of  this 
trade,  annually,  at  that  period,  amounted  to  a  million  fterling.  No  lefs 
than  564  fhips,  befides  fhallops,  and  27.000  feamen,  were  employed  in 
this  trade.  Charlevoix,  in  his  hiflory  of  France,  lavs,  "  This  fifhery 
is  a  more  valuable  lourcc  of  wealth  and  power  to  France,  than  even 
the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  would  be." 

History.]  Though  fome  fifhermen  had  long  rcforted  to  this  ifl- 
and  every   furomer.'r.ot  more  than  20 or  30 had ever fixicd there.     The 
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French,  who  took  pofieflion  of  it  in  Auguft  1713,  were  properly 
the  firfl  inhabitants.  They  changed  its  name  into  that  of  Iflt  Royale, 
and  fixed  upon  Fort  Dauphin  for  their  principal  fettlement.  This 
harbour  was  two  leagues  in  circumference.  The  fhips  came  to  the 
very  fhore,  and  were  fheltered  from  the  winds.  Forefts,  affording  oak. 
fufficient  to  fortify  and  build  a  large  city,  were  near  at  hand  ;  the 
ground  appeared  lefs  barren  than  in  other  parts,  and  the  fifhery  was 
more  plentiful.  This  harbour  might  have  been  rendered  impregna- 
ble at  a  trifling  expenfe  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  approaching  it  (a  cir- 
cumflance  that  had  at  firfl  made  a  ftronger  impreffion  than  the  ad- 
vantages refuking  from  it)  ccca'ioned  it  to  be  abandoned,  after  great 
labour  had  been  beftowed  upon  the  undertaking.  They  then  turned 
their  views  to  Louifburg,  the  accefs  to  which  was  eafier  ;  and  con-- 
venience  was  thus  preferred  to  fecurity :  the  fortification  of  Louif- 
burg, however,  was  not  begun  till  1720. 

In  the  year  1714,  fome  fifhermen,  who  till  then  had  lived  in  New- 
foundland, fettled  in  this  ifland.  It  was  expected  that  their  number 
would  foon  havebeen  increafed  by  the  Acadians,  who  were  at  liberty 
from  the  treaties  that  had  been  granted  them,  to  remove  with  all  their 
effects,  and  even  to  difpofe  of  their  eflates  ;  but  thefe  hopes  were  dif- 
appointed.  The  Acadians  chole  rather  to  retain  their  poffeflions  under 
the  dominion  of  Britain,  than  to  give  them  up  for  any  precarious  ad- 
vantage they  might  derive  from  their  attachment  to  France.  Their 
place  was  fupplied  by  fome  diftreifed  adventurers  from  Europe,  who 
came  over  from  time  to  time  to  Cape  Breton,  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants gradually  increafed  to  4000.  They  were  fettled  at  Louifburg, 
Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Touloufe,  Neruka,  and  on  all  the  coafls  where 
they  found  a  proper  beach  for  drying  the  cod. 

This  ifland  remained  in  poffeffion  of  the  French  till  1745,  when  it 
was  captured  for  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  body  of  troops 
from  New  England,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  General 
William  Pepperell.  For  the  authentic  particulars  of  this  important, 
fingular  and  fuccefsful  expedition,  fee  "  The  American  Apollo,"  Part 
I.  Vol.  I.  containing  the  publications  of  the  Hiftorical  Society,  m 
Bofton.     Alfo  Encyclopedia  Brittannica,  article  Breton.  / 
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Comprehending  the  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick    and   Nova»- 

Scotja. 

Boundaries  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

.  .  ("43  30  and  49  north  latitude. 

Length  400-1  betweenJ  g0  and  G?  caft  ion„    from  London. 
Brea,th3oo;  |  8  and  ^  eaft    lon*   from  phiL 

t?  -,      DOUNDEDon  the  north,   by  the  River  St. 

iSotJNDARiEs.j      £y  Lawrence  .  eaftj  by  theGulfof  St.  Lawrence, 

(which  wafhes  its  coaft  110  leagues  in  extent,  from  the  Gut  of  Canfo, 
at  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf,  to  Cape    Rozier,  which  forms  the  fouth 

part 
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part  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence)  and  by  the  Gut  of  Canfo,  which  di- 
vides it  from  Cape  Breton;  fouth,  it  is  wafhcd  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean? 
having  a  fea  coaft  of  90  leagues,  from  Cape  Canfo,  eaft,  to  Cape  Sa- 
bles, weft,  which  forms  ono  part  of  the  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Fun- 
dy, which  alfo  forms  a  part  of  its  fouthern  boundary  ;  weft,  by  a  part 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  Diftrift  of  Maine. 

The  traci  of  country  within  thefe  limits,  known  by  the  name  of 
Nova-Scotia,  or  New  Scotland,  was,  in  1784,  divided  into  two  pro- 
vinces, viz.  New  Brunfwick  on  the  northweft,  and  Nova-Scotia  on  the 
ioutheaft.  The  former  comprehends  that  part  of  the  old  province  of 
Nova-Scotia,  which  lies  to  the  northward  and  weftward  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  through  the  center  .  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  Bay  Vette,  and  thence  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, including  all  lands  within  6  leagues  of  the  coaft.  The  reft  is 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  is  annexed,  the  Ifland  of  St, 
John's,  which  lies  north  of  it,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Divisions^]  101783,  were  the  following  counties  in  Nova-Sco- 
tia, viz. 

Counties.  Tcwnjhips.         By  tuhom  fettled.         Rivers. 


Hants, 
on  the  riv- 
er Avon. 


Halifax. 
Eaftern  part 
&t  NovaSco- 
tia. 


Kings, 

on  the  Baton 

of  Miner. 


Wind  for 

Falmouth 

Newport 


)  Haifax 

:  London Der. 
Truro 
Onflow 
Colchclter 
Lawrence 
Soulhamp. 
Canto 

i  Tinmouth 


Corn  wall  is. 
Hortcn 


frifh&  Scotch 

N.  England. 


St.  Croix 

Kenetcoot 

Cocmiguen 

Cacaguet 

Cobeguit 


Shebbenaccadie. 
,  Pitcoudiac 
Menuemcoot 


j  All  emptying 

I  into  the  A  ton, 

j  and  exceptthe 

J  la  ft  navigable. 

v  Nav. 40  m.  for 
'  veff.oi  Gotons,, 


Boatable. 


~)  Wiiniot 


Annapolis 
onAnnapo- 
lis  river. 


vGranville 

Annapolis 

Clare 

Moncton 


"]  Percau,  (mall 

Habitant,  nav.  for  v.  of  40  tons 

a  fmall  diftance. 
Canaid,  nav.   for  vefT.  of   160 
tons  3  or  4  miles. 
j  Cornwallis,  nav.  for  ve(T.  of  ico 
j      tons  5  m.for  v. 0(50  tons  10  m. 
J  Salmon  riveiy? 

fett.  from  Ire.""| 

and   N.  Eng.    j 

do.afinetown-  I  Annapolis,  navigable  for   fliips 

flilp  30    miles  I  of  any   burthen    10  miles — of 

in  leng.  on  the  )-ico  tons  15  miles  ;  tide  flows 

Bay  ct  Fundy.      30  miles,  pa  (Table  in  boats    to 

40   families  of     within  20  miles  of  Horton. 

Acadians. 

Do. 


Cumberland' 
»  There  are  lsttlements  of  Acsdians  on  all  thefe  rters, «  hois  banks  are  good  land. 
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Ctunlies. 


Cumber- 
land. 
at     the  head 
of    Bay    of 
Fuady. 


Sunbury, 
on  the     river 


ToivrfijM.         By  ivbomfettled.         Rivers. 


Cumberland 

Sackvilie, 

Amherfr, 
Hilliboro' 

Hopewell 


) 


T  fettled  from  N.  Napan 

f  EngffcYo'rfcfh.  v  Macon 

fettled  from  N.  f  Memrera. 

of  Ire.  N.Enff.  !  Petcoudia 


and  York  dure 


Conway 
Gage  Town 

burton 


An  Lac  "J  whicharenav. 301-41 
Mareq-uefh  I  mil.  for  vetf.  of  s 
LaPlanchej  tons. 

V  Ihoal  rivers. 

navigable    4  or  5 
miles. 

navigable  by  boats 
to  its  head  :  2  mil. 


Chepodie 
Keibert 


V 


St.      John's,  ySunbury 
north     fhore    'St.  Ann' 


of       Bay 
Fundy. 


ol 


Settled   from 


Pill-mot         "I  Maffachr.fetts, 
fewton  V  Connecticut, 

iaugei  ville  J  &c. 


~)  Argyle  Scots  &  Acad. 

Queens,      /Yarmouth        New  England. 

fonth    fide  of  \  Barrington    "V  Quakers  horn 

Bay  of  Fun-   1  (Sable  Id.)  /Nantucket. 

dy.  J  Liverpool  New  England. 


St.   John's,  defcribed  umter 
the  he^d  6t  rivers. 


None 


Lunen- 
burg, 
»n     Mahone 
Bay. 


New  Dublin 

-Lunenburg 
Chefler 

Bland  ford 


"^  Irifh  formerly, 
J  now  Germans. 

Germans 

New  England. 

3  families  only. 


None 


Rivers,  Bays,  Lakes)  Moft  of  the  rivers  which  wafer  this 
and    Capes.  )  country    have    already    been    mentioned. 

1  he  rivers  Rifgonchc  and  Nipifiguit,  run  from  weft  to  eaft  into  Chaleur 
and  Nipifiguit  Bays,  which  communicate  with  the  Gulph  of  St.  Law- 
rence. The  river  St.  Croix,  (which  is  the  true  St.  Croix,  is  yet  unde- 
termined) empties  into  PalTamaquoddy  Bay,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
boundary  between  New-Brunfwick  and  Main.  St.  John's  is  the 
largcft  river  in  the  province.  It  empties  into  the  north  fide  of 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  is  navigable  for  veffels  of  50  tons,  60  miles, 
and  for  boats  upwards  of  200  miles.  This  is  a  common  rout  to 
Quebec.  The  banks  of  this  river,  enriched  by  the  annual  frefhets,  are 
excellent  land.  About  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  commen- 
ces a  fine  level  country,  covered  with  large  trees  of  timber  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Mails,  from  20  to  30  inches  in  diameter,  have  been  cut  on 
this  tract.  The  tide  flows,  in  this,  river,  80  or  go  miles.  It  furnifhes 
the  inhabitants  with  (almon,bafs  and  fturgeon.  Near  fort  Hot/e,  the 
river  fuddenly  narrows,  and  occafions  a  fall  at  certain  times  of  tide, 
like  that  at  London  bridge. 

The  coaft  of  thefe  pro\*inces  is  indented  with  numerous  bays,  and 
commodious  harbours.  The  principal,  as  youdefcend  foutherly  from 
the  mouth  of  St.  Lawrence  river,  ate  Gafpee,  Chaleur,  Verte,  which 
is  feparated  from  the  bay  of  Fundy  by  a  narrow  ifth'mus  of  about 
j  8  miles  wide  ;  Cape  and  harbour  of  Canfo,  40  leagues  eaftward  of  Hal- 
ifax, Chedabucto  bay  is  about  10  leagues  N.  W.  of  Canfo:  Chebucto 
Bay.  on  which  ftands  the  towncf  Halifax.   Irs  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which 
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extends  50  leagues  into  the  country,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  Is 
from  45  to  60  feet.  Chenigto  bay  is  at  the  head  of  Fundy  Bay.  Paf- 
famaquoddy  bay  borders  on  the  Diftricl;  of  Main,  and  receives  the 
waters  of  St.  Croix  river.  At  the  entrance  of  this  bay  is  an  ifiand, 
granted  to  feveral  gentlemen  in  Liverpool  in  Lancafbire,  who  nam- 
ed it  Campobello.  At  a  very  considerable  expenfe,  they  attempted  to 
form  a  fettlement  here,  but  failed.  On  feveral  other  iflands  in  this 
bay  there  are  fettlements  made  by  people  from  Maffachufetts.  Among 
the  lakes  in  thefe  provinces,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  as  yet 
without  names,  is  Grand  Lake,  in  the  province  of  N.  Brunfwick,  near 
St.  John's  river,  about  30  miles  long  and  8  or  10  broad,  and  in  fome 
places  40  fathoms  deep. 

The  principal  Capes,  are  Cape  Canfo,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  en- 
trance into  Chedabuclo  Bay,  and  Cape  Sables,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Principal  Towns.]  Flalifax  is  the  capital  of  the  Frovince  of 
Nova  Scotia.  It  ftands  on  Chebucto  Bay,  commodioufly  fituated  for 
the  fifhery,  and  has  a  communication  with  other  parts  of  this  province 
and  New  Brunfwick,  by  land  and  water  carriage.  It  has  a  good 
harbour,  where  a  fmall  fquadron  of  fhips  of  war  lies  during  the  win- 
ter, and  in  the  fummer,  protects  the  fifhery.  The  town  has  an  en- 
trenchment, and  is  ftrengthened  with  forts  of  timber.  It  is  laid  to 
contain  15    or  16000  inhabitants. 

Shelburne  (N.  Scotia)  on  Port  Rofeway,  near  Cape  Sables,  was 
fuppcled,  in  1783,  to  contain  600  families.  Since  that  time  it  has  be- 
come lels  populous.  Guyfborough,  (N.  S.)  formerly  called  Manchef- 
ter,  fituated  on  Chedabucto  Bay,  about  10  leagues  N.  W.  of  Cape 
Canfo,  contained,  in  1783,  about  250  families.  Rawdon  (N,  S.)  40 
miles  from  Halifax,  has  about  60  houfes.  Annapolis  (N.  S.)  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  Fundy  Bay,  has  one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  the  world. 
In  other  refpe&s  it  is  a  poor,  inconfiderable  place. 

Fredricktown,  about  00  miles  up  St.  John's  River,  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  New  Brunfwick.  , 

Climate,  Soil,]  During  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  atmof- 
,and  Produc-  l>  phere  is  clouded  with  thick  fog,  which  ren- 
tions.  J    ders    it    unhealthy    for    the  inhabitants  ;  and 

four  or  five  months  it  is  intenfely  cold.  A  great  part  of  this  country 
lies  in  foreft,  and  the  foil,  in  many  parts,  is  thin  and  barren.  On 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  however,  and  fome  other  parts,  the  foil  is 
very  good,  producing  large  crops  of  Englifh  grafs,  hemp  and  flax  ; 
many  of  the  bays,  and  fait  water  rivers,  and  fome  parts  of  the  fea 
coaft,  are  bordered  with  fine  trafts  of  fait  marfh.  The  inhabitants  do 
not  raife  provifions  enough  for  home  confumption. 

Fort s.J  Thefe  are  Fort  Edward  atWindfor,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 200  men  ;  Annapolis,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  100  ;  Cumberland,  300  ; 
Fort  Howe,  on  St.  John's  River,  100;  befides  which  there  are  barracks, 
inclofed  in  a  ftockade  at  Cornwallis,  for  about  50  men. 

Indians.]  Thefe  are  the  Micmacks,  and  the  tribe  called  the  Mare- 
chites.  The  former  inhabit  the  eaftern  fhore,  between  Halifax  and 
Cape  Breton  ;  between  Cumberland  county  and  the  northeaft  coaft  of 
the  Province,  towards  Chalcur  Bay  ;  about  the  heads  of  the  riv- 
ers which  run  through  the  counties  of  Hants  and  Kings  County  -, 
and  between  Cape  Sable   and    Annapolis    Royal.     This    tribe  is  fup- 

pofed 
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pofed  to  have  about  300  fighting  men.  The  Marechites,  inhabit  the 
river  St.  John's,  and  around  Paffamaquoddy  Bay  ;  and  are  eftimated 
at  140  fighting  men  :  they  are  much  fuperior  in  all  refpects  to  th« 
Mickmacks. 

Animals,J     The  fame   as  in  the  United  States,  though   much  lefs 
numerous. 

Trape.]  The  exports  from  G.Britain  to  this  country  confi  ft  chiefly  of 
linen  and  woollen  cloths,  and  other  neceffaries  for  wear,  of  fifhing  tackle, 
and  rigging  for  fhips.  The  amount  of  exports,  at  an  average  of  three 
years,  before  the  new  fettlements,  was  about  26,5001.  The  only  arti- 
cles obtained  in  exchange  are,  timber  and  the  produce  of  the  fiihery, 
which,  at  a  like  avarage,  amounted  to  38.000L  But  from  the  late  in- 
ereafe  of  inhabitants,  it  is  fuppofed  that  they  Will  now  erect  faw 
mills,  and  endeavour  to  funply  the  Weft  India  lflands  with  lumber  of 
every  kind,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  the  fifhery,  which  will  be  a 
profitable  article  to  both  countries.  The  whole  population  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  iflands  adjoining,  is  eftimated  at  50;ooo.  This  eftimate 
it  is  fuppoied  is  confiderably  too  large.  Recent  accounts  of  theic 
fettlements  reprelent  them  as  in  a  declining  ftate,  having  great  num- 
bers of  the  houfes  built  in  the  new  towns  uninhabited,  ana  confidera- 
bly reduced  in  value. 

History.]  Notwithftanding  the  forbidding  appearance  of  this 
country,  it  was  here  that  iome  of  the  firft  European  fettlements  were 
made.  The  firft  grant  oF  lands  in  it  was  given  by  James  I.  to  his  fe- 
cretary,  Sir  William  Alexander,  from  whom  it  had  the  name  of  No- 
va Scotia,  or  New  Scotland.  Since  then  it  has  frequently  changed 
hands,  from  one  private  proprietor  to  another,  and  from  the  French 
to  the  Englifh  nation  backward  and  forward.  It  was  not  confirmed  to 
the  Englifh,  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  their  defign  in  acquiring  it, 
does  not  feem  to  have  arifen  fo  much  from  any  profpectof  direct  profit  to 
be  obtained  by  it,  as  from  an  appreheniion  that  the  French,  by  pofleff- 
ing  this  province,  might  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  annoy  the  other 
Britifh  fettlements.  Upon  this  principle,  3000  families  were  tranf- 
ported  in  1749,  at  the  charge  of  the  government,  into  this  country  9 
who  built  and  lettled  the  town  of  Halifax. 


ISLAND    of    St.JOHN  's, 


T 


HIS  ifland  lies  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  northern 
coaft  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  about  60  miles  long, 
and  30  or  40  broad.  It  has  ieveral  fine  rivers,  a  rich  foil,  and  is 
plealantly  lituated,  Charlottetown  is  its  principal  town,  and  is  the 
refidence  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  who  is  the  chief  officer  on 
the  ifland.  The  number  of  inhabitants  are  eftimated  at  about  5000* 
Upon  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton,  in  1745.  ^e  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland,  amounting  to  about  4000,  fubmittcd  quietly  to  the  Britifh  arms. 
W'hile  the  French  pofieffed  this  ifland,  they  improved  it  to  fp 
much  advantage  as  tha,t  it  was  called  the  grana<y  of  Canada,  which 
it  fumifhed  with  great  plenty  of  corn,  as  well  as  beef  and  pork, 
Jt  is  attached  to  the  provir.ee  of  Nova  Scotia. 

K  '  NEWFOUNDLAND 
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NEWFOUNDLAND     ISLAND, 

■-■ 

NEWFOUNDLAND  is  fituatcd  to  the  eaft  of  the  Gulf  of  St, 
Lawrence,  between  46  and  5^  degrees  of  north  lat.  and  between 
53  and  50  degrees  welt  long,  feparated  from  Labrador,  or  New 
Britain,  by  the  ltraits  of  Belleille  ;  and  from  Canada,  by  the  Bay  of 
St.  Lawrence ;  being  550  miles  long  and  200  broad.  The  coafts 
are  extremely  fubject  to  fogs,  attended  with  alrnofl  continual  florms 
of  fnow  and  fleet,  the  fky  being  ufually  overcaft.  From  the  foil  of 
this  ifland  the  Britifh  reap  no  great  advantage,  for  the  cold  is  long 
continued  and  feverc  ;,  and  the  lummcr  heat,  though  violent,  warms  it 
not  enough  to  produte  any  thing  valuable  ;  for  the  foil,  at  leaft  in 
thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  which  have  been  explored,  is  rocky  and  bar- 
ren. However,  it  is  watered  by  feveral  good  rivers,  and  has  many- 
large  and  good  harbours.  This  ifland,  whenever  the  continent  fhall 
eonle  to  fail  of  timber,  convenient  to  navigation  (which  on  the  fea  coaft 
perhaps  will  be  at  no  very  remote  period,)  it  is  faid  will  afford  a  large- 
lupply  for  mafts^  yards,  and  all  forts  of  lumber  for  the  Welt  India 
trade.  But.  what  at  prefent  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for,  is  the  great 
fifhery  of  cod  carried  on  upon  thofe  fhoals,  which  are  called  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland.  Great  Britain  and  North  America,  at  theloweft 
computation,  annually  employ  3000  fail  of  fmall  craft  in  this  fifhery  ; 
on  board  of  which,  and  on  fhore  to  cure  and  pack  the  fifh,  are  up- 
wards of  roo  00  hands  ;  fo  that  this  fifhery  is  not  only  a  very  valuable 
branch  of  trade  to  the  merchant,  but  a  fource  of  livelihood  to  fo  many 
thoufands  of  poor  people,  and  a  moft  excellent  nurfery  to  the  royal 
navy.  This  fifhery  is  computed  to  increafe  the  national  (lock  300. oool. 
a  year  in  gold  and  fxlver,  remitted  for  the  cod  fold  in  the  North,  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  The  plenty  of  cod,  both  on 
the  great  bank  and  the  leffer  ones,  which  lie  to  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft 
of  this  ifland,  is  inconceivable  ;  and  not  only  cod,  but  (everal  other 
fpecies  of  fifh,  are  caught  there  in  abundance  ;  all  of  which  are  near- 
ly in  an  equal  plenty  along  the  fliores  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, New  England,  and  the  ifle  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and  very  profitable 
fifherics  are  carried  on  upon  all  their  coafts. 

This  ifland,  after  various  difputes  about  the  property,  was  entirely 
ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713  ;  but  the  French 
were  left  at  liberty  to  dry  their  nets  on  the  northern  fhores  of  the 
ifland  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  they  were  permitted  to  fifh  in  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  with  this  limitation,  that  they  fliould  not  ap- 
proach within  three  leagues  of  any  of  the  coafts  belonging  to  England. 
The  fmall  iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  fituated  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Newfoundland,  were  alfo  ceded  to  the  French,  who  ftipulated 
tp  erect  no  fortifications  on  thefe  ifiands,  nor  to  keep  more  than  50 
foldiers  to  enforce  the  police.  By  the  laft  treaty  of  peace,  the  French 
are  to  enjoy  the  fifherics  on  the  north  and  on  the  weft  coafts  of  the  ifl- 
and ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  allowed  the  fame  privil- 
eges in  fiffnng  as  before  their  independence.  The  chief  towns  in 
Newfoundland,  are,  Placentia,  Bonavifta,  and  St.  John's:  but  not  a- 
bove  1000  families  remain  here  in  winter.  A  fmall  fquadron  of  men 
of  war  are  fent  out  every  fpring.  to  protect  the  fifheries  and  inhabitants, 

the 
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the  Admiral  of  which,  for  the  time  being,  is  Governor  of  the  ifland, 
befides  whom  there  are  two  lieutenant  Governors,  one  at  Placentia,  and 
the  other  at  St.  John's. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 
Miles.  Decrees. 


Length    1 25 
Breadth  1040 


,  |"3t°  and  460  North   Latitude. 

0  I  Between  1     8°E. and  24°  W.Long,  from  Philadelphia, 
?v  (.64°  and  960  W.  Long,  from  London. 

d  7       T3  OUNDED  north  and  eaft,  by  Britifh  Amer- 

BOUND  ARIES.  J.  pv    .  .ID'  c    TT  j    T 

J  JLJ  ica,  or  the  rrovmces  or  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  New  Brunfwick  ;  fouth  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic  oceaji  ; 
fouth,  by  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida  ;   weft,  by  the  river  Miflifippi. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in  1783,  the  limits  of  the  Ameri- 
can United  States  are  more  particularly  denned  in  the  words  follow- 
ing. "  And  that  all  difputes  which  might  arife  in  future  on  the  fub- 
ject  of  the  boundaries  of  the  laid  United  States  may  be  prevented, 
it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared,  that  the  following  are  and  fhall  be 
their  boundaries,  viz.  From  the  north  weft  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz. 
That  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  fource 
of  St.  Croix  River  to  the  Highlands,  along  the  laid  Highlands, 
which  divide  thofe  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north 
wefternmoft  head  of  Connecticut  river  ;  thence  down  along  the  mid- 
dle of  that  river  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude;  from, 
thence  by  a  line  due  weft  on  laid  latitude,  until  it  ftrikesthe  river  Iro- 
quois or  Cataraqui  ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  the  faid  river  into 
Lake  Ontario  ;  through  the  middle  of  faid  lake,  until  it  (hikes  the 
communication  by  water  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Erie  ;  thence 
along  the  middle  of  faid  communication  into  Lake  Erie,  through  the 
middle  of  faid  lake,  until  it  arrives  at  the  water  communication  be- 
tween that  lake  and  Lake  Huron  ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  faid 
lake  to  the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Superior  ; 
thence  through  Lake  Superior,  northward  of  the  Ifles  Royal  and  Phil- 
lipeaux,  to  the  Long  Lake  •,  thence  through  the  middle  of  faid  Long 
Lake,  and  the  water  communication  between  it  and  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  to  the  faid  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  thence  through  the  faid 
lake  to  the  mod  northweftern  point  thereof,  and  from  thence,  on  a 
due  weft  courfe,  to  the  River  MifhTippi  ;  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn, 
along  the  middle  of  faid  River  MifJifippi,  until  it  fhall  interfect  the 
northernmoft  part  of  the  thirty-nrft  degree  of  north  latitude. 

t:  South, by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  eaft  from  the  determination  of  the 
line  laft  mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the 
equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  River  Apalachichola,  or  Catahouche  ; 
thence  along  the  middle  thereof  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint  River  ; 
thence  flrait  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  River  ;  and  thence  down  along 
the  middle  of  St.  Mary's  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

';  Eafl,  by  a  lirie  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  River  St.  Croix* 

K.   2  frona 
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from  its  mouth,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  its  fource,  and  from  its  fource 
direttly  north,  to  the  aforefaid  Highlands,  which  divide  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  ;  comprehending  all  iflands  within  twenty  leagues  of  any 
part  of  the  fhores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying  between  lines  to  be 
drawn  due  eaft  from  the  points  where  the  aforefaid  boundaries  between 
Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and  Eaft  Florida  on  the  other,  fhall  re- 
fpe&ively  touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  excepting 
iuch  iflands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore  have  been,  within  the  limits  of 
the  faid  province  of  Nova  Scotia." 

The  territory  of  the  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  Hutchins,  con- 
tains, by  computation,  a  million  of  lquare  miles,  in  which  arc 

64o;ooo,ooo   acres 
Deduft  for  water  51,000000 

Acres  of  land  in  the  United  States  589. 000,000 
That  part  of  the  United  States,  comprehended  between  the  weft 
boundary  line  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  eaft  ;  the  boundary  line  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  extending  from  the  river  St* 
Croix  to  the  northweft  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  on  the 
north  ;  the  river  Miffifippi,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  weft  ; 
and  the  river  Ohio  on  the  fouth,  to  the  aforementioned  bounds  of  Penn- 
fylvania, contains,  by  computation,  about  411,000  fquare  miles,  in 
which  are 

263,040,000  acres. 
Deduft  for  water  43,040,000  acres. 

To  be   difpofed  of  by  order  of  Con-  "1 

grefs,  when  purchafedof  the  Indians  J  "  '       J 

The  whole  of  this  immenfe  extent  of  unappropriated  weftern  terri- 
tory,  containing,  as  above  ftated,  22o;ooo,ooo  of  acres,  and  feveial 
large  tracts  fouth  of  the  Ohio,*  have  been,  by  the  ceflion  of  fome  of 
the  original  thirteen  ftates,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  transferred  to 
the  federal  government,  and  are  pledged  as  a  fund  for  finking  the  debt 
of  the  United  States.  Of  this  territory  the  Indians  now  poffefs  a  ve- 
ry large  proportion.  Mr.  Jefferfon,  in  his  report  tocongrefs,  Nov.  8, 
1791,  describes  the  boundary  line  between  us  and  the  Indians,  as  fol- 
lows ;  "  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayahoga  (which  falls  into 
the  fouthernmoft  part  of  Lake  Erie)  and  running  up  the  river  to  the 
portage,  between  that  and  the  Tufcarora  (or  N.  E.)  branch  of  the 
Mufkingum  ;  then  down  the  faid  branch  to  the  forks,  at  the  eroding 
place  above  fort  Lawrence  ;  then  weftwardlv,  towards  the  portage  of  the 
Great  Miami,  to  the  main  branch  of  that  river  ;  then  down  the  Miami, 
to  the  fork  of  that  river,  next  below  the  old  fort,  which  was  taken 
by  the  French,  in  1752  ;  thence  due  weft  to  the  river  De  la  Panfe  (a 
branch  of  the  Wabafh)  and  down  that  river  to  the  Wabafh.  So  far 
the  line  is  precifely  determined,  and  cleared  of  the  claims  of  the  In- 
dians. The  trati  comprehending  the  whole  country  within  the  above 
defcribed  line,  the  Wabafh,  the  Ohio,  and  the  weftern  limits  of  Penn- 
fylvania, contains  about  55.000  iquare  miles.  How  farson  the  weft-' 
em  fide  of  the  Wabafh,  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  Indians  has 
been  defined,  we  know  not.   It  is  only  underftood  in  general,  that  their 

title 

•  Ceded  by  North  Carolina,  Soutl:  Carolina  and  Ceor^ia.  with  certain  refervations  for 
the  Indians  and  other  purpolea,  as  will  be  Hieiitionsd  hereafter. 
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title  to  the  lower  country,  between  that   river  and   the    Illinois,  was 
formerly  extinguished  by  the  French,  while  in  their  poffeflion." 

EJlimateof  the  number  of  acres  of  water,  north  and  weflward  of  the  river  Ohio, 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Acres. 

Jn  Lake  Superior,                 ....  21,952,780 

Lake  of  the  Woods,             "             "             "  1,133,800 

Lake  Rain,  &c.                 -                 -  165,200 

Red  Lake,                 -                 -    '              -                 -  551,000 

Lake  Michigan,  .             -  10,368,000 

Bay  Puan,                  -                                               -  1,216,000 

Lake  Huron             -             .             .  5,009,920 

Lake  St.  Clair,                 -                 -  89,500 

Lake  Erie,  weftern  part,             -                               -  2,252,800 

Sundry  fmall  lakes  and  rivers,                 -                 -  301,000 

43,040,000 
EJlimate   of  the  number  of  acres  of  water  within  the  thirteen  United  States. 

In  the  Lakes,  &c.  as  abovementioned— -  43jO4°}00O 

In  Lake  Erie,  weft  ward  of  the  line 
extended  from  the  north  weft  corner 
of  Pennfylvania,  due  north  to  the 
boundary  between  the  Britifh  terri- 
tory and  the  United  Stales,  410,000 

Jn  Lake  Ontario,             -  -             2,390. 000 

Lake  Champlain,         «  -                500,000 

Chefapeek  Bay,             -  -         1,700,000 

Albemarle  Bay,          -  -              330,000 

Delaware  Bay,             -  -                630,000 
AH  the  rivers  within  the  thirteen 

States,  including  theOhio,  -           2,000,000 


7,960,000 

Total,  51,000.000 

Lakes.]  It  may  in  truth  be  faid,  that  no  part  of  the  world 
is  fo  well  watered  with  fprings,  rivulets,  rivers,  and  lakes,  as 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  By  means  of  thefe  various  ftreams 
and  collections  of  water,  the  whole  country  is  checkered  into  iflands 
and  peninfulas.  The  United  States,  and  indeed  all  parts  of  North 
America,  feem  to  have  been  formed  by  nature  for  the  moft  intimate 
union.  The  facilities  of  navigation,  render  the  communication  be- 
tween the  ports  of  Georgia  and  New-Hampfhire,  far  more  expeditious 
and  practicable,  than  between  thofe  of  Provence  and  Picardy  in  France  ; 
Cornwall  and  Caithnefs,  in  Great  Britain  ;  or  Gallicia  and  Catalonia, 
in  Spain.  The  Canals  propofed  between  Sufquehannah  and  Dela- 
ware, between  Pafquetank  and  Elizabeth  rivers,   in  Virginia,  and  be- 
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tween  the  Schuylkill  and  Sufquehannah,  will  open  a  communication 
from  the  Carolinas  to  the  wcttern  counties  of  Pennfylvania  and  New- 
York.  The  improvements  of  the  Potomak,  will  give  a  pallage  from 
the  fouthern  States,  to  the  weftern  parts  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Penn- 
fylvania, and  even  to  the  lakes.  From  Detroit,  to  Alexandria,  on  the 
Potomak,  fix  hundred  and  leven  miles,  are  but  two  carrying  places, 
which  together  do  not  exceed  thediftance  of  forty  miles.  The  canals 
of  Delaware  and  Chefapeek,  will  open  the  communication  from  South 
Carolina,  to  New  Jerfey,  Delaware,  the  mofl  populous  parts  of  Penn- 
fylvania, and  the  midland  counties  of  New  York.  Were  thefe,  and 
the  propofed  canal  between  Afhley  and  Cooper  rivers,  in  S.  Caroli- 
na— the  canals  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  and 
thofeof  Maffachufetts  and  New  Hampfjiire,  all  opened,  North  Amer- 
ica would  thereby  be  converted  into  a  duller  of  large  and  feitile  i  11— 
ands,  communicating  with  each  other  with  eale  and  little  expenfe, 
and  in  many  inftances  without  the  uncertainty  or  danger  of  the 
feas. 

There  is  nothing  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  which  refembles  the 
prodigious  chain  of  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  world.  They  may  pro- 
perly be  termed  inland  feas  of  frefh  water  ;  and  even  thole  of  the  fc- 
cond  or  third  clafs  in  magnitude,  are  of  larger  circuit  than  the  great- 
eft  lake  in  the  eaftern  continent.  Some  of  the  molt  northern  iakes 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  have  never  been  fuiveyed,  or  even 
viiited  by  white  people  ;  of  courfc  we  have  no  defcription  of  rfcem 
which  can  be  relied  on  as  accurate.  Others  have  been  partially  fur- 
veyed  and  their  relative  fituation  determined.  The  belt  account  of 
them  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure  is  as  follows. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  molt  northern  in  the  United  States,  is 
fo  called  from  the  large  quantities  of  wood  growing  on  its  banks  ; 
fuch  as  oaks,  pines,  firs,  fpruce,  &c.  This  lake  lies  nearly  eaft  of  the 
iouth  end  of  Lake  Winnepeek,  and  is  fuppoled  to  be  the  fource  or 
conductor  of  one  branch  of  the  river  Bourbon,  if  there  be  luch  a  riv- 
er. Its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  is  laid  to  be  about  leventy  miles, 
and  in  fome  places  it  is  forty  miles  wide.  The  Killiitinoe  Indians 
encamp  on  its  borders  to  fifh  and  hunt.  This  lake  is  the  communica- 
tion between  the  Lakes  Winnepeek  and 'Bourbon,  and  Lake  Supe- 
rior. 

Rainy,  or  Long  Lake,  lies  eaft  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  is 
faid  to  be  nearly  an  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  no  part  more  than 
twenty  miles  wide. 

Eaftward  of  this  lake,  lie  fevcral  fmall  ones,  which  extend  in  a 
firing  to  the  great  carrying  place,  and  thence  into  Lake  Superior.  Be- 
tween thefe  little  lakes  are  feveral  carrying  places,  which  render  the 
trade  to  the  north  weft  difficult,  and  exceedingly  tedious,  as  it  takes 
two  years  to  make  one  voyage  from  Michillimakkinak  to  thele  parts. 

Lake  Superior,  formerly  termed  the  Upper  Lake,  from  its  northern 
fituation,  is  fo  called  from  its  magnitude,  it  being  the  largeft  on  the 
continent.  It  may  juftly  be  termed  the  Cafpian  of  America,  and  is 
iuppofed  to  be  the  largeft  body  of  frefh  water  on  the  globe.  According 
to  the  French  charts,  it  is  1500  miles  in  circumference.  A  great  pait 
©f  the  coait  is  bounded  by  rocks  and  uneven  giound.  The  water  is 
pure  and  transparent,  and  appears  generally,  throughout  the  lake,  to  lie 
upon  a  bed  of  huge  rocks.     It  has    been  remarked,  in   regard    to    the 

waters 
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waters  of  this  lake,  with  how  much  truth  I  pretend  not  to  fay,  that 
although  their  furface,  during  the  heat  of  fummer,  is  impregnated  with 
no  fmall  degree  of  warmth,  yet  on  letting  down  a  cup  to  the  depth  of 
about  a  fathom,  the  water  drawn  from  thence  is  cool  and  refrefhing. 

The  fituation  of  this  lake,  from  the  molt  accurate  obiervations  which 
have  come  to  our  knowledge,  lies  between  forty-fix  and  fifty  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  between  nine  and  eighteen  degrees  of  welt  lon- 
gitude from  the  meridian  of  Philadelphia. 

There  are  many  iflands  in  this  lake,  two  of  them    have  each   land 
enough,  if  proper  for  cultivation,  to    form    a    conhderable    province; 
elpecially  Ifle  Royal,  which  is  not   lefs    than  an  hundred  miles  long,  ■ 
and  in  many  places  forty  broad.     The  natives  fuppofe  thele  iflands  are 
the  refidence  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

Two  large  rivers  empty  theinfelves  into  this  lake,  on  the  north  and 
northeaft  lide  ;  one  is  called  the  Nipegon,  which  leads  to  a  tribe  of  the 
Chipeways,  who  inhabit  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  other  is 
the  Michipicooton  river,  the  fource  of  which  is  towards  James'  Bav, 
from  whence  there  is  laid  to  be  but  a  fhort  portage  to  another  river, 
which  empties  itfelf  into  that  bay- 
Not  far  from  the  Nipegon  is  a  fmall  river,  that,  juft  before  it  enters 
the  lake,  has  a  perpendicular  fall  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  of  more 
than  a  hundred  feet.  It  is  very  narrow,  and  appears  at  a  diftance  like 
a  white  garter  fufpended  in  the  air.  There  are  u^.vards  of  thirty  oth- 
er rivers,  which  empty  into  this  lake,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  conhder- 
able fize.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  it  is  a  remarkable  point  or  cape  of  about 
fixty  miles  in  length, called  point  Chegomegan.  About  an  hundred  miles 
weft  of  this  cape,  a  confiderable  river  falls  into  the  lake,  the  head  of 
which  is  compofed  of  a  great  allemblage  of  fmall  ftreams.  This  rivet- 
is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  virgin  copper  that  is  found  on  and 
near  its  banks.  Many  fmall  iflands,  particularly  on  theeaftern  fhores, 
abound  with  copper  ore  lying  in  beds,  with  the  appearance  of  cop- 
peras. This  metal  might  be  eafily  made  a  very  advantageous  article  of 
commerce.  This  lake  abounds  with  fifh,  particularly  trout  and  ItUr- 
geon  ;  the  former  weigh  from  twelve  to  fifty  pounds,  and  are  caught 
almoft  any  feafon  of  the  year  in  great  plenty.  Storms  affeft  this  lake 
as  much  as  they  do  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  the  waves  run  as  high,  and 
the  navigation  is  equally  dangerous.  It  difcharges  its  waters  from  the 
iouth  eaft  corner,  through  the  Straus  of  St.  Marie,  which  are  about 
forty  miles  long.  Near  the  upper  end  of  thele.  Straits  is-  a  rapid, 
w-hich  though  it  is  impoffible  for  canoes  to  ai'cend,  yet,  when  con- 
ducted   by    careful   pilots,  may    be  defcended  without  danger. 

Th.ough  Lake  Superior  is  fupplied  by  near  forty  rivers,  manv  of 
which  are  large,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  one  tenth  part  of  the  waters 
which  are  conveyed  into  it  by  thele  rivers,  is  difcharged  by  the  a- 
bovementioned  ftrait.  Such  a  fupcrabundance  of  water  can  be  dif- 
pofed  of  only  by  evaporation.*     The  entrance  into  this  lake  from   the 

ftraits 

•That  fuch  a  fuperabundance  of  water  mould  be  difpofed  of  by  evapora- 
tion is  no  lingular  circumftance.  "There  are  fome  leas,"  fays  an  ingenious 
correfpondent,  who  lias  not  obliged  me  with  his  name,  "  in  which  there  is  a  pret- 
ty jult  balance  between  the  waiers  received  from  rivers,  brooks,  &c.  and  the 
watte  by  evaporation.  Of  this  the  Cafpian  Sea  in  Afia  affords  an  infrance  ;  which, 
though  it  receives  feverul  large  rivers,  has  no  outlet.  There  are  others,  (ro 
K  4  fpeak 
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itraits  of  St.  Marie,  affords  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  profpects  in  the 
world.  On  the  left  may  be  feen  many  beautiful  little  i hands  that  ex- 
tend a  con hderable  way  before  you ;  and  on  the  right,  an  agreeable 
fucceffion  of  fmall  points  of  land,  that  project  a  little  way  into  the 
water,  and  contribute,  with  the  iflands,  to  render  this  delightful  baton 
calm,  and  fecure  from  thofe  tempeftuous  winds,  by  which  the  adjoin- 
ing lake  is  frequently  troubled. 

Lake  Huron,  into  which  you  enter  through  the  flraits  of  St.  Marie, 
is  next  in  magnitude  to  lake  Superior.  It  lies  between  430  3o'and46° 
30'  of  north  latitude,  and  between  lix  and  eight  degrees  weft  longi- 
tude. Its  circumference  is  about  one  thoufand  miles.  On  the  ncyrth 
fide  of  this  lake  is  an  illand  called  Manataulin,  fignifying  a  place  of 
fpirits,  and  is  confidered  as  facred  by  the  Indians.  On  the  fouthweft 
part  of  this  lake  is  Saganaum  Bay,  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  broad.  Thunder  Bay,  fo  called  from 
the  thunder  that  is  frequently  heard  here,  lies  about  half  way  be- 
tween Saganaum  Bay  and  the  north  weft  corner  of  the  lake.  It  is  about 
nine  miles  acrofs  either  way.  The  fifh  are  the  fame  as  in  Lake  Supe- 
rior. At  the  northweft  corner  this  Lake  communicates  with  Lake 
Michigan,  by  the  Straits  of  Michillimakkinak. 

TheChipeway  Indians  live  fcattered  around  this  lake  ;  particularly 
near  Saganaum  Bay.  On  its  banks  are  found  amazing  quantities  of  fand 
cherries. 

Michigan  Lake  lies  between  latitude  420  10' and  460  30'  north  ; 
and  between  110  and  130  weft  long,  from  Philadelphia.  Its  computed 
length  is  280  miles,  from  north  to  louth  ;  its  breadth  from  60  to  70 
miles.  It  is  navigable  for  (hipping  of  any  burthen  ;  and  at  the  north- 
eaftern  part  communicates  with  Lake  Huron,  by  a  {trait  fix  miles 
broad,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  which  ftands  fort  Michillimakkinak, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  (trait;  In  this  lake  are  feveral  kinds  of  fifh, 
particularly  trout  of  an  excellent  quality,  weighing  from  20  to  60 
pounds,  and  fome  have  been  taken  in  the  Straits  of  Michillimakkinak, 
pf  go  pounds.  Weftward  of  this  lake  are  large  meadows,  faid  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Mifliiippi.  It  receives  a  number  of  rivers  from  the  weft  and 
eaft,  among  which  is  the  river  St.  Jofeph,  very  rapid  and  full  of 
iflands  ;  it  fprings  from  a  number  of  fmall  lakes,  a  little  to  the  north- 
weft  of  the  Miami  village,  and  runs  northweit  into  the  foutheaft  part 

of 

fpeak  in  borrowed  language)  whofe  cxpenfe,  exceeds  their  income  ,  and  thefe 
would  foon  become  bankrupt,  were  it  not  tor  the  fnpplies  which  they  con- 
stantly leceive  from  larger  collections  of  water,  with  which  they  are  connected  ; 
fuch  are  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  feas  ;  into  the  former  of  which  there  is 
aconftant  current  from  Ike  Mediterranean,  through  the  Bofphorus  ot  Thrace  ; 
and  into  the  latter,  from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Oth- 
ers again  derive  more  from  their  tnbufaryfheams  than  they  loofe  by  evapor- 
ation. Thefe  give  rife  to  large  rivers.  Ot  this  kind  are  the  Dambea,  in  Afri- 
ca, the  Winipiieogee,  in  Mew  Hampshire,  Lake  Superior  and  other  waters  in 
North  America,  and  the  quantify  they  difcharge  is  only  the  difference  between 
the  influx  and  the  evaporation.  It  is  obfcrvable  .hat  on  the  fhoresthe  evapora- 
tion is  much  greater  \hm  at  a  difiance  from  them  on  the  ocean.  The  remark- 
able clutter  of  lakes  in  the  middle  of  North  America,  of  which  Lake  Superior 
is  one,  was  doubtlefs  deiigned,  by  a  wife  Providence,  to  furniuh  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country  with  that  fnpply  ot  vapours,  without  which,  like  the  interior 
parts  of  Africa,  they  mui:  have  been  a  mere  defert.  It  may  be  thought  equal - 
fy  furprizing  that  there  (Tiouid  be  any  water  at  all  difcharged  from  them, 
it  that  the  quantify  fhould  bearfo  fmall  a  proportion  to  what  they  receive.  " 
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of  the  lake.  On  the  north  fide  of  this  river  is  fort  St.  Jofeph,  from 
which  there  is  a  road,  bearing  north  of  eaft,  to  Detroit.  The  Powte- 
watamie  Indians,  who  have  about  200  fighting  men,  inhabit  this  river 
oppofite  fort  St.  Jofeph. 

Between  Lake  Michigan  on  the  weft,  and  Lakes  Huron,  St. 
Clair,  and  the  weft  end  of  Erie  on  the  eaft,  is  a  fine  tra£t  of  country-, 
peninfulated,  more  than  250  miles  in  length,  and  from  150  to  200  in 
breadth.  The  banks  of  the  lakes,  for  a  few  miles  inland,  are  fandy 
and  barren,  producing  a  few  pines,  fhrub  oaks  and  cedars. — Back  of 
this,  from  either  lake,  the  timber  is  heavy  and  good  and  the  fod  lux-  , 
uriant. 

Lake  St.  Clair  lies  about  half  way  between   Lake  Hnronand  Lake 
Erie,  and  is  about  ninety  miles  in  circumference.     It  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  the  three  great  lakes,  Superior,  Michigan  and  Huron,  and  dif --•' 
charges  them  through  the  river  or  (trait,  called  Detroit,    (which  is  m£ 
French,   the  Strait)  into  Lake  Eric.     This  lake  is  of  an  oval  form,  and 
navigable  for  large  veflels.     The    fort   of  Detroit   is  fituated  on  the  * 
weftern  bank  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  about  nine  miles  below" 
Lake  St.   Clair.     The    fettlements  are  extended  on  both  fides  bf  the* 
ftrait  or  river,  for  many  miles  towards  Lake  Erie,    and   fome    few 
above  the  fort. 

Lake  Erie  is  fituated  between  forty-one  and  forty -three  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  30  407  and  8°  degrees  weft  longitude. 
It  is  nearly  three  hundred  miles  long,  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  for- 
ty in  its  broadeft  part.  A  point  of  land  projects  from  the  north  fide 
•.into  this  lake,  feveral  miles,  towards  the  loutheaft,  called  Long  Point. 
The  iflands  and  banks  towards  the  weft  end  of  the  lake  are  fo  infefted 
with  rattle-fnakes,  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  land  on  them.  The. 
lake  is  covered  near  the  banks  of  the  iflands  with  the  large  pond 
lily,  the  leaves  of  which  lie  on  the  furface  of  the  water  fo  thick,  as' 
to  cover  it  entirely  for  many  acres  together  ;  on  thefe,  in  the  dimmer 
feafon,  lie  myriads  of  water-fnakes  balking  in  the  fun.  Of  the  ven- 
omous ferpents  which  infeft  this  lake,  the  hilling  fnakeisthc  molt  re- 
markable. It  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  fmall  and  fpeckled.  When 
you  approach  it,  it  flattens  itfelf  in  a  moment,  and  its  fpots,  which 
are  of  various  colours,  become  vifibly  brighter  through  rage  :  at  the 
fame  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth,  with  great  force,  a  fubtile  wind,' 
faid  to  be  of  a  naufeous  fmeli  ;  and  if  drawn  in  with  the  breath  of  the 
unwary  traveller,  will  infallibly  bring  on  a  decline,  that  in  a  few- 
months  muft  prove  mortal.  No  remedy  has  yet  been  found  to  coun- 
teract its  baneful  influence.  This  lake  is  of  a  more  dangerous  naviga- 
tion than  any  of  the  others,  on  account  of  the  craggy  rocks  which 
projeft  into  the  water,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  many  miles  toge- 
ther from  the  northern  fhorc,  affording  no  fhelter  from  dorms. 

Prefque  Ille  is  on  the   foutheaft  fhore  of  this  Lake,   about  lat.    jfe6  ' 
10'.     From  this  to  Fort  Le  Beuf,  on  French  creek,  is  a  portage  .of  j  ck 
miles.     About  20  miles  northeaftof  this  is  another  portage  of  glmilo/, 
between  Chatoughque  Creek,  emptying  into  Lake  Erie,  and  Cli4tav.gH-< 
que  Lake,  a  water  of   Allegany  river.  -  •  ,    ■        , •  ,, 

Fort  Erie  ftands  on  the  northern  fhore  of  Lake  Erie*  and  the  wpft4 
bank  of  Niagara  river,  in  Upper  Canada.     This  lake,  at  its  northedft" 
end,  communicates  with  Lake  Ontario,   by  the  "river  Niagara,  which' Q 
runs  from  fouth  to  north,  about  30  miles,  including  "its  windings,  env  ! 
br«cing  in  its  courfe,  Grand  Ifland,  and  receiving  Tonewanto  Check ,' 

from 
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from  the  eaft.  About  the  middle  of  this  river,  are  the  celebrated 
falls  of  Niagara,  which  are  reckoned  one  of  the  greatelt  natural  curi- 
olities  in  the  world.  The  waters  which  iupply  the  river  Niagara  rife 
near  two  thouland  miles  to  the  northwefr,  and  palling  through  the 
lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie,  receiving  in  their  courfe, 
conftant  accumulations,  at  length,  with  aftonilhing  grandeur,  rufh. 
down  a  ftupendous  precipice  of  150  feet  perpendicular  ;  and  in  a 
ftrong  rapid,  that  extends  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  below, 
fall  near  as  much  more  ;  the  river  then  lofes  ufelf  in  Lake  Ontario. 
The  noife  of  thele  falls,  in  a  clear  day  and  fair  wind,  may  be  heard, 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles.  When  the  water  ftrikes  the  bottom, 
its  fpray  rifes  a  great  height  in  the  air,  occalioning  a  thick  cloud  of 
vapours,  in  which,  when  the  fun  fhines,  may  be  leen,  morning  and 
evening,  a  beautiful  rainbow.  Fort  Niagara,  is  fituated  on  the  eaitfide 
of  Niagara  river,  at  its  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario.  This  fort,  and 
that  at  Detroit,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1  783,  are  yet  in  the  poiTeffion 
of  the  Britifh  Government. 

Lake  Ontario  is  fituated  between  forty-three  and  forty-five  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  between  one  and  five  degrees  welt  longitude.  Its 
foim  is  nearly  oval.  Its  greateft  length  is  from  fouthwelt  to  north- 
caft,  and  its  circumference  about  fix  hundred  miles.  It  abounds  with 
fifh  of  an  excellent  flavour,  among  which  are  the  Ofwego  bafs,  weigh- 
ing three  or  four  pounds.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Chenelfee 
river  from  the  fouth,  and  of  Onondago,  at  Fort  Ofwego,  from  the 
foutheaft,  by  which  it  communicates,  through  Lake  Oneida,  and 
Wood  Creek,  with  Mohawk  river.  On  the  northeaft,  this  lakedif-' 
charges  itfelf  through  the  river  Cataraqui,  (which  at  Montreal,  takes 
the  name  of  St.  Lawrence)  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

About  8  miles  from  the  welt  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  a  curious 
cavern,  which  the  Meffifaugas  Indians  call  Manito'  ah  ZLigwam,  or  houfe 
of  the  Devil.  The  mountains  which  border  on  the  lake,  at  this  place, 
bieak  off  abruptly,  and  form  a  precipice  of  200  feet  perpendicular  de- 
fcent  ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  cavern  begins.  The  fir  it  open- 
ing is  large  enough  for  three  men  conveniently  to  walk  abrealt.  It 
continues  of  this  bignefs  for  70  yards  in  a  horizontal  direttion.  Then 
it  falls  almoft  perpendicularly  50  yards,  which  may  be  defcended  by 
irregular  fteps  from  (me  to  four  feet  diltant  from  each  other.  It  then 
continues  40  yaids  horizontally,  at  the  end  of  which  is  another  per- 
pendicular deicent,  down  which  there  are  no  fteps.  The  cold  here 
is  intenfe.  In  fpring  and  autumn,  there  are,  once  in  about  a  week, 
explofions  from  this  cavern,  which  fhake  the  ground  for  16  miles  round. 
Lake  Champlain  is  next  in  fize  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  lies  nearly 
eaft  from  it,  forming  a  part  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  State  of  Vermont.  It  took  its  name  from  a  French 
Governor,  whole  name  was  Champlain,  who  was  drowned  in  it.  It 
was  before  called  Corlaers  Lake.  It  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  in  its  broadeft  part  fourteen.  It  is  well  Hor- 
ded with  fifh,  and  the  land  on  its  borders,  and  on  the  banks  of  its  riv- 
eis,  is  good.  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  are  fituated  on  the 
bank  of  this  lake,  near  the  fouthern  part  of    it. 

Lake  George,  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  Champlain,  and  is  a  rnoft 
clear,  beautiful  collection  of  water,  36  miles  long  and  from  1  to  7 
miles  wide.     L  cmbofoms  more  than  .zco  iflandsj  iofne  fay  365  ;  very 

few 
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few  of  which, are  any  thing  more  than  barren  rock,  covered  with  heath, 
and  a  few  cedar,  fpruce  and  hemlock  trees  and  fhrubs,  and  abundance 
of  rattle  fnakes.  On  each  tide  it  is  fkirted  by  prodigious  mountains, 
from  which  large  quanities  of  red  cedar  are  every  year  carried  to 
New  York  for  fhip  timber.  The  lake  is  full  of  fillies,  and  fome  of 
the  belt  kind  ;  among  which  ate  the  black  or  Olwego  bafs  and  large 
ipcckled  trouts.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  about  ico  feet  above  the 
level  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  portage  between  the  two  lakes  is  one 
mile  and  a  half  ;  but  with  a  fmall  expenfe  might  be  reduced  to  60 
yards  ;  and  with  one  or  two  locks  might  be  made  navigable  through, 
for  batteaux.  This  lake,  in  the  French  charts,  is  called  Lake  St.  Sa- 
crament ;  and  it  is  laid  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  former  times, 
were  at  the  pains  to  procure  this  water  for  facramental  ufes  in  all  their 
churches  in  Canada  :    hence  probably  it  derived  its  name. 

Rivers.]  The  Miflifippi  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Illi- 
nois, and  their  numerous  branches  from  the  eaft;  and  of  the  Miffouri 
and  other  rivers  from  the  weft,  Thcfe  mighty  dreams  united,  are  borne 
down  with  increafingmajefty,  through  vadforeds  and  meadows,  and dii- 
charged  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  great  length  and  uncommon  depth 
of  this  river,  fays  Mr.  Hutchins,  and  the  excefhve  muddinefs  and  falu- 
brious  quality  of  its  waters,  after  its  junclton  with  the  Millouri,  are 
very  fingular.*  The  direction  of  the  channel  isfo  crooked,  that  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  diftance  which  does  not 
exceed  four  hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  a  draft  line,  is  about  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-fix  by  water.  It  may  be  fhortened  at  lead  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  by  cutting  acrofs  eight  or  ten  necks  of  land,  fome  of 
which  are  not  thirty  yards  wide.  Charlevoix  relates  that  in  the  year 
1722,  at  Point  Coupee  or  Cut  Point,  the  river  made  a  great  turn,  and 
fome  Canadians,  by  deepening  the  channel  of  a  (mall  brook,  diverted 
the  waters  of  the 'river  into  ft.  The  impetuofity  of  the  dream  was 
fo  violent,  and  the  foil  of  fo  rich  and  loofe  a  quality,  that,  in  a  fliort 
lime  the  point  was  entirly  cut  through,  and  travellers  laved  fourteen 
leagues  of  their  voyage.  The  old  bed  has  no  water  in  it,  the  times  of 
the3  periodical  overflowings  only  excepted.  The  new  channel  has 
been  fince  founded  with  a  line  of  thirty  fathoms,  without  finding  bot- 
tom. Several  other  points,  of  great  extent,  have,  in  like  manner,  been 
fince  cut  olF,  and  the  river  diverted  into  new  channels. 

In  the  fpring  floods  the  Miflifippi  is  very  high,  and  the  current  fo 
ftrong  that  it  is  with  difficulty  it  can  be  afcended  ;  but  this  difadvan- 
ta^e  is  remedied  in  fome  meaiure  by  eddies  or  counter-currents,  which 
are  generally  found  in  the  bends  cloie  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
aflift  the  afcending  boats.  The  current  at  this  fcafon  defcends  at  the 
rate  of  about  five°  miles  an  hour.  In  autumn,  when  the  waters  are 
low,  it  does  not  run  fader  than  two  miles,  but  it  is  rapid  in  fuch  parts 
of  the  river,  as  have  cluders  of   iflands,  fhoals  and  land  banks.     The 

circumference 

*  In  a  half  pint  tumbler  of  t^iis  water  has  been  found  a  feuiment  of  one  inch 
»f  impalpable  marle-like  fubftance.  It  is,  notwilhftandmg,  extremely  whole- 
fume  and  well  tailed,  and  very  cool  in  the  hot  left  feafons  of  the  >ear  ;  the 
rowers,  who  are  there  employed,  drink  of  ir  when  they  are  in  the  freed  perl- 
piration,  and  never  receive  any  bad  efteits  From  it.  The  inhabitants  of  New- 
Orleans  ufe  no  other  water  ilmuilut  of  tlve  river,  3* huh,  bybeutg  kepi  in  jars, 
becomes  perfe&lv  clear. 
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circumference  of  many  of  thefe  fhoals  being  feveral  miles,  the  voyage 
'is  longer  and.  in  lome  parts  more  dangerous  than  in  the  fpring.  The 
meichandize  neceflary  for  the  commerce  of  the  upper  fettlementson  or 
near  the  MiiTifippi,  is  conveyed  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  inbatteaux, 
xowed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  men,  and  carrying  about  forty  tons, 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  Illinois,  the  voyage  is  commonly  performed 
in  eight  or  ten  weeks.  A  prodigious  number  of  i (lands,  fom»  of  which 
are  of  great  extent,  interlperie  that  mighty  river.  Its  waters,  after 
.overflowing  its  banks  below  the  river  Ibberville  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
river  Rouge  on  the  welt,  never  return  within  them  again,  there  being 
many  outlets  or  ftreams,  by  which  they  are  conducted  into  the  Bay  of 
Mexico,  more  efpecially  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Mifhfippi,  dividing 
the  country  into  numerous  iflands.  Thefe  hngularities  diftinguifh  it 
from  every  other  known  river  in  the  world.  Below  the  Ibberville, 
the  land  begins  to  be  very  low  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  acrofs  the 
•country,  and  gradually  declines  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  fea. 
The  ifiand  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  lands  oppohte,  are  to  all  appear- 
ance of  no  long  date  ;  for  in  digging  ever  fo  little  below  the  furface, 
you  find  water  and  great  quantities  of  trees.  The  many  beeches  and 
breakers,  as  well  as  inlets,  which  have  arifen  out  of  the  channel  within 
the  laft  half  century,  at  the  feveral  mouths  of  the  river,  are  convincing 
proofs  that  this  peninfula  was  wholly  formed  in  the  lame  manner. 
And  it  is  certain  that  when  La  Salle  failed  down  the  Miflifippi  to 
the  fea,  the  opening  of  that  river  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  at 
prefent. 

The  nearer  you  approach  to  the  fea,  this  truth  becomes  more  {Ink- 
ing. The  bars  that  crols  mofc  of  thefe  fmall  channels,  opened  by  the 
current,  have  been  multiplied  by  means  of  the  trees  carried  down  with 
the  dreams  ,  one  of  which,  ftopped^by  its  roots  or  branches  in  a  fhal- 
iow  part,  is  fufficient  to  obflruct  the  paffage  of  thoulaqds  more,  and 
to  fix  them  at  the  fame  place.  Aftonifhing  collections  of  trees  are 
daily  feen  in  paffing  between  the  Balizc  and  the  Milfouri.  No  human 
force  is  fufficient  to  remove  them,  and  the  mud  carried  down  by  the 
river  fcrves  to  bind  and  cement  them  together.  They  are  gradually 
covered,  and  every  inundation  not  only  extends  their  length  and 
breadth,  but  adds  another  layer  to  their  height.  In  lefs  than  ten  years 
time,  canes,  fhrubs  and  atjuatick  timber  grow  on  thpm,  and,  form  points 
and  iflands,  which  forcibly  fhift  the  bed  of  the  river, 

Nothi-ng  can  be  afferted  with  certainty,  reipect-ing  the  length  of  this 
river.  Its  fource  is  not  known,  but  fuppofed  to  be  upwards  of  three 
thoufand  miles  from  the  fea  as  the  river  runs.  We  only  know,  that 
from  St.  Antony's  falls  in  lat.  450  it  glides  with  a  pleafant  clear  cur- 
rent, and  receives  many  large  and  very  extenfive  tributary  ftreams,  be- 
fore its  jun&ion  with  the  Milfouri,  without  greatly  increafing  the 
breadth  of  the  Miffifippi,  though  they  do  its  depth  and  rapidity.  The 
muddy  waters  of  the  Miffouri  difcolour  the  lower  part  of  the  river, 
till  it  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Mexico.  The  Mifiouri  is  a  longer, 
broader,  and  deeper  river  than  the  Mifiihppi,  and  affords  a  more  ex- 
tenfive navigation  ;  it  is  in  fatt  the  principal  river,  contributing  more 
to  the  common  ftream  than  does  the  Mifiihppi.  It  has  been  alcend- 
edby  French  traders  about  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  from 
the  depth  of  water,  and  breadth  of  the  river  a.t  that  distance,  it  appear- 
ed to  be  navigable  many  miles  further. 

From 
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From  the  Miffouri  river,  to  nearly  oppofite  the  Ohio,  the  weftern 
bank  of  the  Mifliiippi,  is  (fome  few  places  excepted)  higher  than  the 
eaitern.  From  Mineaufer,  to  the  Ibberville,  the  eaitern  bank  is  high- 
er than  the  wellern,  on  which  there  is  not  a  fingle  difcernible  riling 
or  eminence,  the  diftance  of  leven  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  From 
the  Ibberville  to  the  fea,  there  are  no  eminences  on  either  fide,  though 
the  eaftern  bank  appears  rather  the  higheit  of  the  two,  as  far  as  the 
Englifh  turn.  Thence  the  banks  gradually  diminifh  in  height  to  the 
mouths  of  the  river,  where  they  are  but  a  few  feet  higher  than  the 
common  furface  of   the  water. 

The  flime  which  the  annual  floods  of  the  river  Miffifippi  leaves  on 
the  furface  of  the  adjacent  fhores,  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
Nile,  which  depofus  a  iimilar  manure,  and  for  many  centuries  pail 
has  inlurcd  the  fertility  or  Fgypt.  When  its  banks  fhall  have  been 
cultivated,  as  the  excellency  of  its  foil  and  temperature  of  the  climate 
delerve,  its  population  will  equal  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  trade,  wealth  and  power  of  America,  may,  at  lome  future  pe- 
riod, depend,  and  perhaps  centre  upon  the  Miihlippi.  This  alio  re- 
fembles  the  Nile  in  the  number  of  its  mouths,  all  iffuing  into  a  fea 
that  may  be  compared  to  the-  Mediterranean,  which  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  louth  by  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa,  as 
the  Mexican  bay  is  by  North  and  South  America.  The  fmaller  mouths 
«f  this  river  might  be  eafily  Hopped  up,  by  means  of  thole  floating 
trees  with  which  the  river,  during  the  floods,  is  always  covered, 
The  whole  force  of  the  chanael  being  united,  the  only  opening  then 
left  would  probably  grow  deep  and  the  bar  be  removed. 

Whoever  for  a  moment,  will  call  his  eye  over  a  map  of  the  town 
of  New  Orleans,  and  the  immenie  country  around  it,  and  view  its  ad- 
vantageous fituation,  muft  be  convinced  that  it,  or  lome  place  near  it, 
muff,  in  procefs  of  time,  become  one  of  the  greateit  marts  in  the 
world. 

The  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  about  latitude  450,  received  their  name 
from  Father  Lewis  Hennipin,  a  French  miflionary,  who  travelled  in- 
to thele  parts  about  the  year  1680,  and  was  the  firil  Furopean  ever 
feen  by  the  natives.  The  whole  river,  which  is  more  than  2.50  yards 
wide,  falls  perpendicularly  about  thirty  feet,  and  forms  amort  pleaimg 
cataract.  The  rapids  below,  in  the  (pace  of  three  hundred  yards,  ren- 
der the  defcent  considerably  greater  ;  io  that  when  viewed  at  a  diftance, 
they  appear  to  be  much  higher  than  they  really  are.  In  the  middle 
of  the  falls  is  a  fmall  ifland,  abeut  fortv  feet  broad,  and  fomewha: 
longer,  on  which  grow  a  few  cragged  hemlock  and  fpruce  trees  ;  and 
about  half  way  between  this  illand  and  the  eaitern  fhore  is  ^ 
rock,  lying  at  the  very  edge  of  the  fall,  in  an  oblique  pofition,  five  01 
fix  feet  broad,  and  thirty  or  forty  long.  Thefe  fails  aie  peculiarly  iit- 
umed,  as  they  are  approaeable  without  the  lealt  obftruciion  from  a::  : 
intervening  hill  or  precipice,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  any  other  con- 
fidcrable  fall,  perhaps  in  the  world.  The  country  around  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  It  is  not  an  uninterrupted  plain,  where  the  eye  finds 
no  relief,  but  compofed  of  many  gentle  afcents,  which  in  the  fprir.£ 
and  fummer,  are  covered  with  verdure,  and  interfperlcd  with  little 
groves,  that  give  a  pleating  variety  to  the  profpect. 

A  little  distance  below  the  falls,  is  a  fmall  ifland  of  about  an  acre 
and  an  half/on  which  grow  3  great  number  of  oak*  Mecs,  almoft  alt  the 

brunches 
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branches  of  which,  able  to  bear  the  weight,  are,  in  the  proper  feafon 
of  the  year,  loaded  with  eagle's  nefls.  Their  inltinctive  wifdom  has 
taught  them  to  choofe  this  place,  as  it  is  fecure,  on  account  of  the  rap- 
ids above,  from  the  attacks  of  either  man  or  bead. 

From  the  belt  accounts  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  Indians,  we 
learn  that  the  four  moft  capital  rivers  on  the  continent  of  North  A- 
medca,  viz.  The  St.  Lawrence,  the  MifRfippi,  the  river  Bourbon, 
and  the  Oregon,  or  the  river  of  the  Welt,  have  their  fources  in  the 
lame  neighbourhood.  The  waters  of  the  three  former,  are  faid  to  be 
within  thirty  miles  of  each  other  ;  the  latter  is  rather  farther  weft. 

This  fhews  that  thefe  parts  arc  the  higheft  lands  in  North  America  ; 
and  it  is  an  inftance  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  othei  three  quarters  of 
the  globe,  that  four  rivers  of  fuch  magnitude  fhould  take  their  rife  to- 
gether, and  each,  after  running  feparatc  courfes,  difcharge  their  waters 
into  different  oceans,  at  thediitancc  of  more  than  two  thouland  miles 
from  their  fources.  For  in  their  paffage  from  this  fpot  to  the  bay  of 
St.  Lawrence,  eaft  ;  to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  fouth  ;  to  Hudlbn's  Bay, 
north  ;  and  to  the  bay  at  the  ftraitsof  Annian,  weft;  where  the  river 
Oregon  is  luppofed  to  empty,  each  of  them  traverfes  upwards  of  two 
thoufand  miles» 

The  Ohio  is  a  moft  beautiful  river.  Its  current  gentle,  waters  clear, 
andbofom  fmooth  and  unbroken  by  rocks  and  rapids,  a  fingle  inftance 
only  excepted.  It  is  one  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  Fort  Pitt  :  five 
hundred  yards  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway  :  1200  yards  at 
Louifville  ;  and  the  rapids,  half  a  mile,  in  lome  few  places  below 
Louifville  :  but  its  general  breadth  does  not  exceed  600  yards.  In 
fome  places  its  width  is  not  400,  and  in  one  place  particularly,  far 
below  the  rapids,  it  is  lefs  than  300.  Its  breadth  in  no  one  place  ex- 
ceeds 1  2co  yards,  and  at  its  junction  with  the  Miffifippi,  neither  river 
is  more  than  poo  yards  wide.* 

Its  length,  as  meafured  according  to  its  meanders  by  Capt.  Hutchins, 
is  as  follows  : 

From  Fort  Pitt 
To  Log's  Town 
Big  Beaver  Creek 
Little  Beaver  Creek 
Yellow  Creek 
Two  Creeks 
Long  Reach 
Fnd  Long  Reach 
Mufkingurn 
Little  Kanhaway 
Hockhocking 
Great  Kanhaway 
OuianoW 
Sandy  Creek 
Sioto 

1188 
*  The  alterations  in-4-he-defcription  of  this  river,  were  received  by  the  Au- 
thor, from  Col.  George  Morgan  of  New  Jerley,  a  gentleman  of  accurate  ob- 
servation, and   who  has  repeatedly  pafTed  this  river  from  Pitttburg  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Miffifippi. 
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In  common  winter  and  fpring  floods,  it  affords  30  or  40  feet  water 
to  Louifville,  25  or  30  feet  to  La  Tarte's  rapids,  forty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  great  Kanhaway.  and  a  fufficiency  at  all  times  for  light 
batteaux  and  canoes  to  Fort  Pitt.  The  rapids  are  in  latitude  38°  $'. 
The  inundations  of  this  river  begin  about  the  laft  of  March,  and  fub- 
fide  in  July,  although  they  frequently  happen  in  other  months,  fo  that 
boats  which  carry  300  barrels  of  flour,  from  the  Monongahela,  or 
Youhiogany,  above  Pittfburg,  have  feldom  long  to  wait  for  water  only. 
During  thele  floods  a  firfl  rate  man  of  war  may  be  carried  from  Louif- 
ville to  New  Orleans,  if  the  fudden  turns  of  the  river  and  the  ftrength 
of  its  current  will  admit  a  fafe  fteerage  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Col. 
Morgan,  who  has  had  all  the  means  of  information,  that  a  veffel  pro- 
perly built  for  the  fea,  to  draw  12  feet  water,  when  loaded,  and  carry- 
ing from  12  to  1600  barrels  of  flour,  may  be  more  eafily,  cheaply  and 
fafely  navigated  from  Pittfburg  to  the  fea,  than  thofe  now  in  ulc  ;  and 
that  this  matter  only  requires  one  man  of  capacity  and  enterprize  to 
afcertain  it.  He  obferves  that  a  veffel  intended  to  be  rigged  as  a  brig- 
antine,  fnow,  orfhip,  fhouldbe  double  decked,  take  hermaftson  deck, 
and  be  rowed  to  the  lbbervillc,  below  which  are  no  iflands,  or  to  New 
Orleans,  with  2omen,fo  as  to  afford  reliefs  of  10  and  10  in  the  night. 
— Such  a  veffel,  without  the  ufe  of  oars,  he  fays,  would  float  to  New 
Orleans,  from  Pittfburg,  in  20  times  24  hours.  If  this  be  fo,  what  a- 
agreeable  profpecls  are  prefentcd  to  our  brethren  and  fellow  citizens, 
in  the  weftern  country. 

The  rapids  at  Louifville  defcend  about  10  feet  in  a  length  of  a  mile 
and  a  half.  The  bed  of  the  river  there  is  a  folid  rock,  and  is  divided 
byaniflandintotwo  branches,  the  fouthern  of  which  is  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  butimpaffable  in  dry  feafons.  The  bed  of  the  northern 
branch  is  worn  into  channels  by  the  conftant  courfe  of  the  water, 
and  attrition  of  the  pebble  ftones  carried  on  with  that,  fo  as  to  be  pafT- 
able  for  batteaux  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Yet  it  is  thought 
that  the  fouthern  arm  may  be  moll  eafily  opened  for  conftant  navi- 
gation. The  rife  of  the  waters  in  thefe  rapids  does  not  exceed  20  oc 
25  feet.  We  have  a  fort,  fituatcdat  the  head  of  the  falls.  The  ground 
on  the  fouth  fide  riles  very  gradually. 

At  Fort  Pitt  the  river  Ohio  looles  its  name,  branching  into  the  Mo- 
nongahela and  Allegany. 

The  Monongahela  is  four  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  Frora 
thence  is  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Yohogany,  where  it 
is  three  hundred  yards  wide.  Thence  to  Redftone  by  water  is  50 
miles,  by  land  thirty.  Then  to  the  mouth  of  Cheat  river,  by  water- 
forty  miles,  by  land  twenty  eight,  the  width  continuing  at  three  hun- 
dred yards,  and  the  navigation  good  for  boats.  Thence  the  width  is 
about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  wefiern  fork,  fifty  miles  higher,  and 
the  navigation  frequently  interrupted  by  rapids  ;  which,  however, 
with  a  fwell  of  two  or  three  feet,  become  very  paffable  for  boats.  II 
then  admits  light  boats,  except  in  dry  feafons,  fixty  five  miles  further* 
to  the  head  of  Tygart's  valley,  piefenting  onlv  fome  fmall  rapids  and- 
falls  of  one  or  two  feet  perpendicular,  and  leffening  in  its  width  to 
twenty  yards.  The  Weftern  fork  is  navigable  in  the  winter  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  towards  the  northern  of  the  Little  Kanhaway,  and  will 
admit  a  good  waggon  road  to  it.  The  Yohogany  is  the  principal  branch 
of  this  river.     Jt  patfcs  through    the  Laurci    mountain,   about  thirty 
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miles  from  its  mouth  ;  is,  fo  far,  from  three  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  wide,  and  the  navigation  much  obftrutted  in  dry  wea- 
ther by  rapids  and  fhoals.  In  its  paflage  through  the  mountain  it 
makes  very  great  falls,  admitting  no  navigation  for  ten  miles,  to  the 
Turkey  foot.  Thence  to  the  Great  Crofling,  about  twenty  miles,  it  is 
again  navigable,  except  in  dry  feafons,  and  at  this  place  is  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide.  The  fources  of  this  river  are  divided  from  thofe  of 
the  Patomak  by  the  Allegany  mountain.  From  the  falls,  where  it  in- 
fcerfe£ts  the  Laurel  mountain,  to  Fort  Cumberland,  the  head  of  the 
navigation  on  the  Patomak,  is  forty  miles  of  very  mountainous  road. 
Will's  creek,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  Fort  Cumberland,  is  thirty 
or  forty  yards  wide,  but  affords  no  navigation  as  yet.  Cheat  river, 
another  confiderable  branch  of  the  Monongahela,  is  two  hundred 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  one  hundred  yards  at  the  Dunkard's  fet- 
tlement,  fifty  miles  higher.  It  is  navigable  for  boats,  except  in  dry 
feafons.  The  boundary  between  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania  croffes  it 
about  three  or  four  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  Allegany  river,  affords  navigation  at  all  feafons  for  light  bat- 
teaux  to  Venango,  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  where  it  is  two 
hundred  yards  wide;  and  it  is  praftifed  even  to  Le  Bceuf,  from  whence 
there  is  a  portage  of  fifteen  miles  and  a  half  to  Prefque  Ifle  on  Lake 
Erie. 

The  country  watered  by  the  Mifliflippi  and  its  eaffern  branches, 
constitutes  five-eighths  of  the  United  States;  two  of  which  five-eighths 
are  occupied  by  the  Ohio  and  its  waters  :  therefiduary  ftreams,  which 
run  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
water  the  remaining  three-eights. 

Before  we  quit  the  fubject  of  the  weftem  waters,  we  will  take  a 
view  of  their  principal  connections  with  the  Atlantic.  Thefe  are 
four,  the  Hudfon's  river,  the  Patomak,  St.  Lawrence  and  Miflifippi. 
Down  the  laft  will  pafs  all  the  heavy  commodities,  But  the  navi- 
gation through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  fo  dangerous,  and  that  up  the 
Miflifippi  fo  difficult  and  tedious,  that  it  is  thought  probable  that  Eu- 
ropean merchandize  will  not  be  conveyed  through  that  channel.  It 
is  moft  likely  that  flour,  timber,  and  other  heavy  articles  will 
be  floated  on  rafts,  which  will  themfelves  be  an  article  for  fale 
as  well  as  their  loading,  the  navigators  returning  by  land, 
as  at  prefent.  There  will  therefore  be  a  competition  between 
•he  Hudfon,  the  Patomak  and  the  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  for  the 
refidue  of  the  commerce  of  all  the  country  weftward  of  Lake  Erie, 
on  the  waters  of  the  lakes  of  the  Ohio,  and  upper  parts  of  Mifli- 
fippi. To  go  to  New  York,  that  partof  the  trade  which  comes  from 
the  lakes  or  their  waters,  muft  fir  ft  be  brought  into  Lake  Erie.  Be- 
tween Lake  Superior  and  its  waters,  and  Huron,  are  the  rapids  of  St. 
Marie,  which  will  permit  boats  to  pafs,  but  not  larger  veflels.  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan  afford  communication  with  Lake  Erie  by  veflels 
of  eight  feet  draught.  That  part  of  the  trade  which  comes  from 
the  waters  of  the  Miflifippi,  muft  pafs  from  them  through  fome 
portage  into  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  The  portage  from  the  Illinois 
river  into  a  water  of  Michigan,  is  of  one  mile  only.  From  the  Wabafh, 
Miami,  Mufkingum,  or  Allegany,  are  portages  into  the  watersof  Lake 
Erie,  of  from  one  to  fifteen  miles.  When  the  commodities  are  brought 
into  and  have  paffed  through  Lake  Erie,  there  is  between  that  and 
Ontario  an   interruption  by  the  falls  of  Niagara,   where   the  portage. 
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h  of  eight  miles  ;  and  between  Ontario  and   the  Hudfon's    river    arc 
portages  of  the  falls  of  Onondago,  a  little  above  Ofwego,  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  ;  from  Wood  creek  to  the  Mohawks  river  two  miles  ;  at  the 
little  falls  of  the  Mohawks  river  half  a  mile,   and   from   Schenectady 
to  Albany  fixteen  miles.     Befides  the  increafe  of  expenfe  occafioned 
by    frequent  change  of   carriage,  there  is  an  increafed  rifk  of  pillage 
produced  by  committing  merchandize  to   a  greater  number  of  hands 
fucceffively.     The  Patomak  offers  itielf   under  the  following  circum- 
ftances.     For  the  trade  of  the  lakes  and  their  waters  weltward  of  Lake 
Erie,  when  it  fhall  have  entered  that  lake,    muff,  coafl  along   its  fouth- 
ern  fhore,  on  account  of   the  number  and  excellence  of  its  harbours  ; 
the  northern,  though  fhortefl,  having  few  harbours,  and  thefe  unfafe. 
Having  reached  Cayahoga,  to  proceed  on  to   New  York,  it  will  have 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-Eve  miles  and  five  portages  ;  whereas  it  is  but 
four  hundred  and  twenty    five  miles  to  Alexandria,  its  emporium  on 
the  Patomak,    if    it  turns  into  the  Cayahoga,  and  paffes  through  that, 
Bigbeaver,  Ohio,    Yohoganey,    (or  Monongalia  and  Cheat)  and  Prto- 
mak,  and  there  are  but  two  portages  ;  the  fit  ft  of  which,  between  Cay- 
ahoga   and  Beaver,  may   be  removed  by  uniting  the  fources  of  thefe 
waters,  which  are  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  and  in  a 
champaign  country  ;  the  other,  from  the  waters  of  Ohio  to  Patomak, 
Will  be  from  fifteen  to  forty  miles,    according  to   the    trouble  which 
fhall  be  taken  to  approach  the  two  navigations.     For  the  trade  of  the 
Ohio,  or  that  which  fhall  come    into    it    from    its   own  waters  or  the 
Mifhfippi,    it    is  nearer    through    the  Patomak  to  Alexandria  than  to 
New- York,  by  five  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  it  is  interrupted  by 
one  portage  only.     There  is  another    circumftance  of    difference  too. 
The  lakes  themfelves  never  freeze,   but  the    communications  between 
them  freeze,  and  the  Hudfon's  river  is  itfe'lf  fhut  up    by  the  ice    three 
months  in  the.  year  ;  whereas   the    channel    to'  the    Chefapeek  leads 
dire&ly  into  a  warmer  climate.     The  fouthern  parts  of  it  very    rarely 
freeze  at  all,  and  whenever  the  northern  do,  it  is  fo  near  the  fources 
of  the  rivers,,  that  the  frequent  floods,   to  which  they  are  there  liable, 
break  up  the  ice  immediately,    fo   that  veff'els    may    pafs    through  the 
whole  winter,  fubjeft  only  to  accidental  and  fhort  delays.      Add  to  all 
this,  that  in  cafe  of  a  war  with  our  neighbours  of  Canada,  or   the   In- 
dians, the  rout  to  New-York  becomes   a  frontier    through    almolt    its 
whole  length,  and  all  commerce  through  it  ceafes  from  that  moment. 
— But  the  channel  to  New- York  is  already  known  to  practice  ;  where- 
as, the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the   Patomak,  and  the  great  falls 
of  the  latter,  are  yet  to  be  cleared  of  they-  fixed  cbftructions. 

The  rout  by  St.  Lawrence  is  well  known  to  be  attended  with  many 
advantages,  and  with  Come  difadvantages.  But  there  is  a  fifth  rout, 
which  the  enlightened  and  enterprizing  Pennfylvanians  contemplate, 
which,  if  effected,  will  be  the  eafieft,  cheapeft  and  fureft  paffage  from 
the  lakes,  and  Ohio  river,  by  means  of  the  Sufquehanna,  and  a 
canal  from  thence  to  Philadelphia.  The  latter  part  of  this  plan,  viz.  the 
canal  between  Sufquehannah  and  the  Schuylkill  rivers,  is  now  actual- 
ly in  execution.  Should  they  accomplifh  their  whole  fcheme, 
and  they  appear  confident  of  fuccefs,  Philadelphia,  in  all  probability 
will  become,  in  fome  future  period,  the  largeft  city  that- has  ever  yet 
exifted. 

Particular  defcriptions  of  the  other  rivers  in  the  United  States,  are 
referved  to  be  given  in  the  geographical  account  of  thofe  ftates,  through 
L  -which 
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which  they  refpeftively  flow.  One  general  observation  rerpe£ting  the 
rivers  will,  however,  be  naturally  introduced  here,  and  that  is,  that 
the  entrance  into  almoft  all  the  rivers,  inlets  and  bays,  from  New- 
Hampfhire  to  Georgia,  are  from  loutheaftto  northweft. 

Bay s.J  The  coal!  of  the  United  Sates  is  indented  with  numerous 
bays,  fome  of  which  are  equal  in  fize  to  any  in  the  known  world. — . 
Beginning  at  the  northeafterly  part  of  the  continent,  and  proceeding 
fouthwellerly,  you  fir  11  find  the  bay  or  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  Next  are  Chedabuk- 
to  and  Chebukto  Bays,  in  Nova-Scotia,  the  latter  diftinguifhed  by  the 
lofsof  a  French  fleet  in  a  former  war  between  France  and  G.  Britain.  The 
Bay  of  Fundy,  between  Nova-Scotia  and  New-Brunfwick,  is  remarkable 
for  its  tides,  which  rile  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  fixty  feet,  and  flowfo  rapid- 
ly as  to  overtake  animals  which  feed  upon  the  fhore.  Paffamaquoddy, 
renobfcot,  Broad  and  Cafco  Bays,  lie  along  the  coafl  of  the  Diftriciof 
Maine.  Maffachuletts  Bay  fpreadseaftward  of  Bofton,  and  is  compre- 
hended between  Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the  fouth. 
The  points  of  Boflon  harbour  are  Nahant  and  Alderton  points.  Paffing 
by  Narraganfet  and  other  bays  in  the  ftate  of  Rhode  Ifland,  you  enter 
Long  Ifland  found,  between  Montauk  point  and  and  the  main.  This 
Sound,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  kind  of  inland  fea,  from  three  to  twenty-five 
miles  broad,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  ifland,  and  dividing  it  from  Connecticut. 
It  communicates  with  the  ocean  at  both  ends  of  Long  Ifland,  and  af- 
fords a  very  fafe  and  convenient  inland  navigation. 

The  celebrated  ftrait,  called  Hell  Gate,  is  near  the  weft  end  of  this 
found,  about  eight  miles  eaftward  of  New  York  city,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  whirlpools,  which  make  a  tremendous  roaring  at  certain 
times  of  tide.  Thefe  whirlpools  are  occafioned  by  the  narrownefs 
and  crookednefs  of  the  pafs,  and  a  bed  of  rocks  which  extend 
quite  acrols  it  ;  and  not  by  the  meeting  of  the  tides  from  eaft  to  v/eftr 
as  has  been  conjectured,  becaufe  they  meet  at  Frogs'  point,  feveral  miles 
above.  A  fkilful  pilot  may  with  fafety,  conducl  a  fhip  of  any  bur- 
den through  this  ftrait  with  the  tide,  or,  at  ftill  water,  with  a  fair 
wind  *.  Delaware 

•  The  following  ingenious  geological  remarks,  of  Dr.  Mitchili's,  on  certain  maritime 
psrts  of  the  fta'.e  of  New  York,  delerve  a  place  in  this  conneclion. 

"  From  the  furvey  of  the  fulfils  in  thefe  parts  of  the  American  coaft,  one  becomes  con- 
vinced that  the  principal  fhare  of  them  is  Grakitical,  compejed  of the  jstr.e  forts  of 
■materials  xvitb  the  hightjl  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Caucajus  and  Andes,  and  like  them  deftitute  of  met  alt 
et.ci  petrefaSlions, 

The  occurrence  of  no  horizontal  ftrars',  and  the  frequency  of  vertical  layers,  lead  us  fur- 
ther tofuppofe  that  theje  are  not fecondary  cclicElions  of  minerals,  but  are  certainly  in  a  Jiate 
of  primeval  arrangement. 

The  Steatites,  Amianthus,  Sboerl,  Feldjpath,  Mica,  Garnet,  "Jalpar,  Sbiflus,  Afbefios,  and 
Quartz.,  n  uft  all  be  conf;dcred  as  primitive  fcjjils,  and  by  no  means  of  an   allu-v-.al  nature. 

What  inference  remains  now  to  be  drawn  from  'his  (tatemerrt  of  fadt?,  but  that  the 
fafhionablc  opinion  of  conlidering  thefe  maritime  parts  of  our  country  as  fiats,  hove  up 
from  the  deeps  by  the  fea,  or  brought  down  from  the  height*  by  the  rivers,  ltands  unfup- 
ported  by  realon  and  contradicted  by  experience  ? 

A  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  Long-Ifland,  and  the  adjacent  continent,  were  in  for- 
mer days  conunuous,  or  only  feparated  by  a  fmail  river,  ana  that  the  ftrait  which  now  di- 
vides them,  was  formed  by  fuccelfive  inroads  of  the  fea  from  the  eaiiward  and  weftward 
in  the  courfe  of  ages.  This  conjecture  is  fupported  by  '.he  fails  which  follow,  to  wit  j 
t.  The  foffil  bodies  on  both  fh  ires  have  a  near  refemniance.  2.  The  lock.;  and  ill  anas 
Jying  between  are  formed  of  fimilar  materials.  3.  In  feveral  piaees,  particularly  at 
White-Stone  and  Hell-Gate,  the  diftance  from  land  to  land  is  very  fmail.  4.  Wherever 
:he  fhore  is  not  compofed  of  folid  rock,  there  the  water  continues  to  make  great  incroach. 
.TientB^dtocaufe  chehijjh  baaksto  tumble dpwn, as  is  true,  aotonly  here,but  at  Mondtjr., 

Newton, 
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Delaware  8av  is  fixty  miles  long,  from  the  Cape  to  the  entrance  of 
the  ri'Ser  Delaware  at  Bombay  hook  ;  and  fo  wide  in  fome  parts,  as 
that  a  ihip,  in  the  middle  of  it,  cannot  be  feen  from  the  land.  It 
opens  into  the  Atlantic  northweft  and  foutheaft,  between  Cape  Hen- 
iopen  on  the  right,  and  Cape  May  on  the  left.  Thefe  Capes  are  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  miles  apart. 

The  Cheiapeek  is  one  of  the  largeftbays  in  the  known  world.  Its 
entrance  is  nearly  E.  N.  E.  and  S.  S,  W.  between  Cape  Charles,  lat. 
37°  12,  and  Cape  Henry,  lat.  370.  in  Virginia,  twelve  miles  wide,  and 
it  extends  two  hundred  and  feventy  miles  to  the  northward,  dividing 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  is  from  feven  to  eighteen  miles  broad,  and 
generally  as  much  as  nine  fathoms  deep  ;  affording  many  commodious 
harbours,  and  a  fafe  and  eafy  navigation.  It  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Sufquehannah,  Patomak,  Rappahannok,  York  and  James  rivers, 
which  are  all  large  and  navigable. 

Face  of  the  i  The  traci  of  country  belonging  to  the  United 
Country,  j  States,  is  happily  variegated  with  plains  and  moun- 
tains, hills  and  vallies.  Some  parts  are  rocky,  particularly  New  Eng- 
land, the  north  parts  of  New  York,  and  New  Jerfey,  and  a  broad 
fpace,  including  the  feveral  ridges  of  the  long  range  of  mountains  which 
run  fouthweftv/ard  through  Pennlylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  part  of  Georgia,  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlant- 
ic, from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  Miiuiippi.  In  the  parts  eaft  of  the 
Allegany  mountains,  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  the  country  for  feveral 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  fixty  or  feventy,  and  fometimes  more,  in 
breadth,  is  level  and  entirely  free  from  (tone.  It  has  been  a  queftion 
agitated  by  the  curious,  whether  the  extenfive  tract,  of  low,  flat  coun- 
try, which  fronts  the  feveral  itates  fouth  of  New  York,  and  extends 
back  to  the  hills,  has  remained  in  its  prefent  form  and  fituation  ever 
hnce  the  flood  :  or  whether  it  has  been  made  by  the  particles  of  earth 
which  have  been  wafhed  down  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  by 
the  accumulation  of  foil  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  fubftances  ;  or 
by  earth  wafhed  out  of  the  bay  of  Mexico  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
lodged  on  the  coaft  ;  or  by  the  recefs  of  the  ocean,  occahoned  by  a 
change  in  fome  other  parrs  of  the  earth.  Several  phenomena  deferve 
confideratiqn  in  forming  an  opinion  on  this  queftion. 

I.  It  is  a  fafct,  well  known  to  every  perfon  of  obfervation  who  has 
lived  in,  or  travelled  through  the  fouthern  ftates,  that  marine  fh  ell's 
and  other  fubftances  which  are  peculiar  to  the  fea  fhore,  are  almoft 
invariably  found  by  digging  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  furface 
of  the  earth.  A  gentleman  of  veracity  told  me,  that  in  finking  a  well 
many  miles  from  the  lea.  he  found,  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  every 
appearance  of  a  fait  marfh,  that  is,  marfh  grafs,  marfh  mud,  and  brack- 
ifh  water.  In  all  this  fiat  country,  until  you  come  to  the  hilly  land, 
wherever  you  dig  a  well,  you  find  the.  water,  at  a  certain  depth,  frefh 
and  tolerable  good  ;  but  if  you  exceed  that  depth  two  or  three  fe,et,  you 

come 

Newton,  and  elfawhare,  at  this  very  day.  5.  The  rocky  piles  in  the  Sound,  called  Execu- 
tions, and  Steppirg-Stones,  and  thofe  named  Hurtleberry  Jfl  inJ,  Pea  Ifland,  Heart  Ifland, 
and  many  more  thuc  lie  up  and  down,  are  ftrofig  circurnllanres  in  favour  of  this  opinion  J 
lor  from  federal  of  them  ali  the  earthy  matter,  as  far  as  the  higheft  tides  can  reach,  has 
long  f:nce  been  carried  away,  and  from  the  reft,  the  fand  and  gravel  continue  to  be  remov- 
ed by  daily  attrition  :  as  is  true  a!fo  of  the  Brothers,  llyker's,  Blackwe.il's,  and  other  ifl- 
*nds.  5.  There  is  a  tradition  among  that  race  of  men,  who,  previous  to  the  European*, 
podVllrc  this  trade  of  country,  :ha:  at  tome  diftant  period,  in  former  times,  rheir  anceltora 
Ce  llj  tiep  from  rock  to  .oili,  aid  crofs  this  arm   of  ike.  Ida  on  foot  *'  Heil.Oatc.*" 
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come  to  a  faltifh  or  brackifli  water  that  is  fcarcely  drinkable,  and  the 
earth  dug  up,  rclembles,  in  appearance  and  i'm-eli,  that  which  is  dug  up 
on  the  edges  of  the  fait  marfhes. 

2.  On  and  near  the  margin  of  the  rivers  are  frequently  found  fand 
hills,  which  appear  to  have  been  drifted  into  ridges  by  the  force  of 
water.  At  the  bottom  of  fome  of  the  banks  in  the  rivers,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  warned  out  from  the 
folid  ground,  logs,  branches  and  leaves  of  trees  ;  and  the  whole  bank, 
from  bottom  to  top,  appears  ftreaked  with  layers  of  logs,  leaves  and 
fand.  Thefe  appearances  are  ieen  far  up  the  rivers,  from  eighty  to  an 
hundred  miles  from  the  fea,  where,  when  the  rivers  are  low,  the  banks 
are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high.  As  you  proceed  down  the  riv- 
ers toward  the  fea,  the  banks  decreafe  in  height,  but  ftill  are  formed 
of  layers  of  fand,  leaves  and  logs,  fome  of  which  are  entirely  found, 
and  appear  to  have  been  fuddenly  covered  to  a   confiderable  depth. 

3.  It  has  been  obferved  that  the  rivers  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  fre- 
quently vary  their  channels  ;  that  the  fwamps  and  low  grounds  are 
conftantly  filling  up,  and  that  the  land,  in  many  places,  annually  in- 
fringes upon  the  ocean.  It  is  an  authenticated  fact,  that  no  longer  a- 
go  than  1771,  at  Cape  Lookout,  on  the  coaft  of  North  Carolina,  in 
about  latitude  340  50',  there  was  an  excellent  harbour,  capacious 
enough  to  receive  an  hundred  fail  of  fhipping  at  a  time,  in  a  good  depth 
of  water.  It  is  now  entirely  filled  up,  and  is  folid  ground,  Inftances 
of  this  kind  are  frequent  along  the  coaft. 

It  is  obfervable,  likewife,  that  there  is  a  gradual  defcent  of  about 
eight  hundred  feet,  by  meaJurcment.  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to 
the  fea  board.  This  defcent  continues,  as  is  demonftrated  by  found- 
ings, far  into  the  fea. 

4.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  foil  on  the  banks  of  the  riv- 
ers is  proportionably  coarfe  or  fine  according  to  its  diftance  from  the 
mountains.  When  you  firft  leave  the  mountains,  and  for  a  confidera- 
ble diilance,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  foil  is  coarfe,  with  a  large  mixture 
of  fand  and  {Tuning  heavy  particles.  As  you  proceed  toward  the  fea, 
the  foil  is  lefs  coarfe,  and  fo  on,  in  propoition  as  you  advance,  the  foil 
is  finer  and  finer,  until,  finally,  is  depoiited  a  fod  fo  fine,  that  it  con- 
solidates into  perfeci  elay  ;  but  a  clay  of  a  peculiar  quality,  for  a  great 
part  Of  it  has  intermixed  with  it  leddifh  ftreaks  and  veins,  like  a  fpe- 
cies  of  ochre,  brought  probably  from  the  red-lands  which  lie  up  towards 
the  mountains.  This  elay,  when  dug  up  andexpofed  to  the  weather, 
will  diffolve  into  a  fine  mould,  without  the  leaft  mixture  of  land  or 
any  gritty  fubftance  whatever.  Now  we  know  that  running  waters, 
when  turbid,  will  depofit,  firft,  the  coarfeft  and  heavieft  particles,  me- 
diately, thofe  of  the  ieveral  intermediate  degrees  of  finenefs,  and  ulti- 
mately, thofe  which  are  the  molt  light  and  fubtle  ;  and  fuch  in  facl  is 
the  general  quality  of  the  foil  on  the  banks  of  the  fouthern  rivers. 

5.  It  is  a  well  known  faff,  that  on  the  banks  of  Savannah  river, 
about  ninety  miles  from  the  fea  in  a  direct  line,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundied,  as  the  river  runs,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  col- 
leftion  of  oyfter  fhells  of  an  uncommon  fize.  They  run  in  a  northeaft 
and  fouthweft  direction,  nearly  parallel  to  the  fea  coaft,  in  three 
diftin£l  ridges,  which  together  occupy  a  fpace  of  feven  miles  in  breadth. 
The  ridges  commence  at  Savannah  river,  and  have  been  traced  as  far 
fouth  as  the  northern  branches  of  the  Alatamaha  river.  They  are 
found  in  fuch  quantities,  as  that  the  indigo  planters  carry  them  away 

in 
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in  large  boat  loads,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  lime  water,  to  be  ufed 
in  the  manufacture  of  indigo.  There  are  thoufands  and  thoufands  of 
tons  ft  ill  remaining.*  The  queltion  is,  how  came  they  here  ?  It  can- 
not be  fuppofed  that  they  were  carried  by  land.  Neither  is  it  proba- 
ble that  they  were  conveyed  in  canoes,  or  boats,  to  fuch  a  diftance 
from  the  place  where  oyftcrs  are  now  found.  The  uncivilized  natives, 
agreeably  to  their  roving  manner  of  living,  would  rather  have  remov- 
ed to  the  fea  fhore,  than  have  been  at  fuch  immenfe  labour  in  procur- 
ing oyfters.  Beiides,  the  difficulties  of  conveying  them  would  have 
been  iniurmountable.  They  would  not  only  have  had  a  ftrong  current 
in  the  river  againft  them,  an  obftacle  which  would  not  have  been  eahly 
overcome  by  the  Indians,  who  have  ever  had  a  great  averhon  to  labour, 
but  could  they  have  furmounted  this  difficulty,  oyfters,  conveyed  fuch 
a  diftance,  either  by  land  or  water,  in  fo  warm  a  climate,  would  have 
fpoiled  on  the  paffage,  and  have  become  ufelefs.  The  circumftance  of 
thefe  fhells  being  found  in  fuch  quantities,  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from 
the  fea,  can  be  rationally  accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  fup- 
pofing  that  the  fea  fhore  was  formerly  near  this  bed  of  fhells,  and  that 
the  ocean  has  fince,  by  the  operation  of  certain  caufes  not  yet  fully 
inveftigated,  receded.  Thefe  phenomena,  it  is  prefumed,  will  autho- 
rize this  concluiion,  That  a  great  part  of  the  flat  country  which  fpreads 
eafterly  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  had,  in  fome  pail  period,  a  fuper- 
incumbent  fea  ;  or  rather,  that  the  conftant  accretion  of  foil  from  the 
various  caufes  before  hinted  at,  has  forced  it  to  retire. 

Mountains.]  The  trace,  of  country  eaft  of  Hudfon's  river,  com- 
prehending part  of  the  State  of  New-York,  the  four  New-England 
States,  and  Vermont,  is  rough,  hilly,  and  in  fome  parts  mountainous. 
Thele  mountains  will  be  more  particularly  defcribed  under  New-Eng- 
land. In  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly  on  this  weftern  conti- 
nent, it  is  oblervable,  that  as  you  depart  from  the  ocean,  or  from  a  river, 
the  land  gradually  rifes ;  and  the  height  of  land,  in  common,  is  about  e- 
qually  diitant  from  the  water  on  either  fide.  The  Andes,  in  South-A- 
merica,form  the  height  of  land  between  theAtlantic  andPacificOceans. 
The  highlands  between  the  Diftrittof  Maine  and  the  Province  of  Lower 
Canada,  divide  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  north,  and 
into  the  Atlantic,  fouth.  The  Green  Mountains,  in  Vermont,  divide 
the  waters  which  flow    eafterly    into    Connecticut    river,  from  thoi'e 

which 

*  "  On  the  Georgia  fide  of  the  river,  about  15  miles  below  Silver  Bluff,  the  high  road 
crofies  a  ridge  or  high  1  welling  hlls  of  uncommon  elevation,  and  perhaps  70  feet  higher 
than  the  farfaeeaf  the  river.  Thefe  hills  are  from  three  feet  below  the  common  vegeta- 
tive furface,to  the  depth  of  20  or  70  feeti  computed  entirely  of  foliil  oyfter  fhells, internally 
of  the  colour  and  conn  ft  en  cy  of  clear  white  marble:  they  are  or  an  incredible  magnitude, 
generally  15  or  20  inches  in  length  ;  from  6  to  8  wide,  and  from  2  to  4.  in  thicknefs,  and 
their  hollows  fufficient  to  receive  an  ordinary  man's  foot.  Tney  appear  all  to  have  been 
opened  before  the  period  of  petrefaCtion  ;  a  tranTniutatinn  they  feem  evidently  to  have 
buffered.  They  are  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  or  pei  haps  antedi'uvian.  'I  he  adjacent 
inhabitants  burn  them  to  lime,  fur  building,  lor  which  purpofe  they  lerve  very  well  ;  and 
would  undoubtedly  affjrd  an  excellent  manuic,  when  their  Unas  require  ir,  thefe  hills 
now  being  remarkably  fertile.  The  heaps  of  fhells  lie  upon  a  flratum  of  yellowiih  (and 
m  >u'd,  of  feveral  feet  in  depth,  upon  a  foundation  of  foft  white  rocks,  that  has  the  out- 
ward apDearance  of  free  (fone,  but  on  (Hid  elimination  is  lealty  a  teftaceous  conciete,  jr 
composition  of  fand  and  pulverifrd  fea  fhslls-  In  fhorr,  this  reltaceous  rock  approaches 
-fTear  in  uualirv  and  appearance  10  Aw  Bahama  01  Bermudian  While  Rock."  Barttaui's 
Travels,  p.  318, 
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■which  fall  wefterly  into  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  and  Hud- 
fon's  River. 

Between  the  Atlantic,  the  Mifllfippi,  and  the  Lakes,  runs  along 
range  of  mounta'ns,  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  ridges.  The!e 
mountains  extend  northeafterly  and  fouthwefterly,  nearly  parallel  to 
the  tea  coaft,  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  fixty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  Mr.  Evans 
obferves,  with  refpeft  to  that  part  of  thefe  mountains  which  he  travel- 
led over,  viz.  in  the  back  parts  of  Pennfylvariia,  that  fcarcely  one  acre 
in  ten  is  capable  of  culture.  This,  however,  is  not  the  ca(e  in  all  parts 
of  this  range.  Numerous  trafts  of  fine  arable  and  grazing  land  inter- 
vene between  the  ridges.  The  different  ridges  which  ccmpofe  this 
immenfe  range  of  mountains,  have  different  names  in  different  States, 

As  you  advance  from  the  Atlantic,  the  fir  ft  ridge  in  Pennfylvan  a, 
Virginia,  and  North- Carolina,  is  the  Blue  Ridge  or  South  Mountain  ; 
which  is  from  one  hundred  and  thirty,  to  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
fea.  Between  this  and  the  North  Mountain,  fpieads  a  large  fertile 
vale  ;  next  lies  the  Alleganv  ridge  ;  next  bevond  this  is  the  Long 
Ridge,  called  the  Laurel  Mountains,  in  a  fpur  of  which,  about  latitude 
36°,  is  a  fpring  of  water,  fifty  feet  deep,  very  cold,  and  it  is  faid,  as 
blue  as  indigo.  From  thefe  fever  al  ridges,  proceed  innumerable  name- 
!efs  branches  or  fpurs.  The  Kittatinny  mountains  run  through  the 
northern  parts  of  New-Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania.  All  theie  ridges, 
except  the  Allegany,  are  feparated  by  rivers,  which  appear  to  have 
forced  their  paflages  through  folid  rocks. 

The  principal  rrdge  is  the  Allegany,  which  has  been  defcriptively 
called  the  back  bene  of  the  United  States.  The  general  name  for  theie 
mountains,  taken  colleftively,  feems  not  yet  to  have  been  determined. 
Mr.  Evans  calls  them  the  Endle/s  Mountains  :  Others  have  called  them 
the  Appalachian  mountains,  from  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  live  on  a 
river  which  proceeds  from  this  mountain,  called  the  Appalachicola. 
But  the  molt  common,  name  is  the  Allegany  Mountains,  fo  called,  either 
from  the  principal  ridge  of  the  range,  or  from  their  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Allegany  or  Ohio  river  ;  which,  from  its  head  waters, 
till  it  empties  into  the  Miffifippi,  is  known  and  called  by  the  name  of 
Allegany  river,  by  the  Seneca  and  other  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations, who  once 
inhabited  it.  Thefe  mountains  are  not  confufedly  fcattered  and  brok- 
en, rifing  here  and  there  into  high  peaks,  overtopping  each  other,  but 
ftretch  along  in  uniform  ridges,  fcarcely  half  a  mile  high.  They  fpread 
as  you  proceed  fouth,  and  fome  of  them  terminate  in  high  perpendicu- 
lar bluffs.  Others  gradually  fubfide  into  a  level  country,  giving  rile  to 
the  rivers  which  run  foutherly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

They  afford  many  curious  phenomena,  from  which  naturalifts  have 
deduced  many  theories  of  the  earth.  Some  of  them  have  been  whim- 
fical  enough  ;  Mr.  Evans  fuppofes  that  the  moll  obvious  of  the  theo- 
ries which  have  been  formed  of  the  earth  is.  that  it  was  originally  made 
out  of  the  ruins  of  another.  c;  Bones  and  fhells  which  eicaped  the  fare 
of  fofter  animal  fubftances,  we  find  mixed  with  the  old  materials,  and 
elegantly  preferred  in  the  loofe  ftones  and  rocky  bafes  of  the  higheft 
of  thefe  hills."  With  deference,  however,  to  Mr.  Evans's  opinion, 
thefe  appearances  have  been  much  more  rationally  accounted  for  by 
fuppofing  the  reality  or  the  flood,  of  which  Moles  has  given  us  an  ac- 
count. Mr.  Evans  thinks  this  too  great  a  miracle  to  obtain  belief. — 
But  whether  is  it  a  greater  miracle  for  the  Creator  to  aitei  a  globe  of 

earth 
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earth  by  a  deluge,  when  made,  or  to  create  one  new  from  the  ruins  of 

another  ?  The  former  certainly  is  not  lefs   credible  than  the  latter. . 

"  Thefc  mountains,"  fays  our  author,  «  exifted  in  their  prelent  elevated 
height  before  the  deluge,  but  not  fo  bare  of  foil  as  now."      How  Mr. 
Evans  came  to  be  fo  circumftantially  acquainted  with  thefe  pretended 
facts,  is  difficult  to  determine,  unlefs  we  fuppole  him  to  have  been  an 
Antediluvian,  and  to  have  furveyed  them  accurately  before  the  convul- 
sions of  the  deluge  ;  and  until  we  can  be  fully  affured  of  this,  we  mufk 
be  excufed  in  not  aflenting  to  his  opinion,  and  in  adhering  to  the  old 
philofophy  of  Mofes  and  his  advocates.     We  have  every  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  primitive  ftate  of  the  earth  was  totally  metamorphofed 
by  the  fir  ft  convulfton   of  nature,   at  the  time  of  the  deluge  ;  that  the 
Jountains  of  the  great  deep  were  indeed  broken  w/?,and  that  the  various  Jlrata 
of  the  earth  were  diffevered,  and  thrown  into  every  pofTible  degree  of 
confufion  and  diforder.     Hence  thofe  vail  piles  of  mountains  which 
lift  their  craggy  cliffs  to  the  clouds,  were  probably   thrown   together 
from  the  floating  ruins  of  the  earth  :   And  this  conjecture  is   remarka- 
bly confirmed  by   the  vaft    number  of  foffils  and  other  marine  exuvice 
which  are  found  imbeded  on  the   tops  of  mountains,    in   the  interior 
parts  of  continents  remote  from  the  lea,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  hither- 
to explored.     The  various  circumftances  attending  thefe  marine  bodies, 
leave  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were  actually  generated,  lived,  and  died 
4n  the  very  beds  wherein   they  were  found,  and   therefore  thefe  beds 
muft  have  originally  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  though  now  in 
many  inftances  elevated  feveral  miles  above  its  furface.     Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  mountains  and  continents  were  not  primary   productions  of 
nature,  but  of  a  very  diftant  period  of  time   from  the  creation   of  the 
world  ;  a  time  long  enough  for  the  Jlrata  to  have  acquired  their  great- 
eft  degree  of  cohefion  and  hardnefs  ;  and  for  the  teitaceous  matter  of 
marine  fbells  to  become  changed  to  a  ftony   fubftance  ;  for  in  the  fif- 
luresof  the  lime-ftone  and  other  ftrata,  fragments  of  the  fame  fhell  have 
been  frequently  found  adhering  to  each  lide  of  the  cleft,  in  the  very 
ftate  in  which  they  were  originally  broken  ;   fo  that  ii  the  leveral  parts 
were   brought  together,   they  would  apparently  tally  with  each  other 
exactly.     A  very  confiderable    time    therefore   mull  have  elapled  be- 
tween the  chaotic  ftate  of  the  earth  and  the  delude,  which  agrees  with 
the  account  of  Mofes,  who  makes  it  a  little  upwards  of  fixteen  hun- 
dred years.  Thefe  oblervations  are  intended  to  ihew,  in  one  inftance  out 
of  many  others,  the  agreement  between  revelation  and  reafon,  between 
the  account  which  Mofes  gives  us  of  the  creation  and  deluge,  and  the 
prefent  appearances  of  nature.     Thole  who   wifh  to  have  this  agree- 
ment more  fully  and  fatisfatlorily  ftatcd,  are  referred  to  a  very  learn- 
ed and  ingenious    "  Inquiry  into   the.  original  ji ate  and  formation   of    the 
earth,"  by  John  Whitehurft,  F.  R.  S.  to  whom  1  acknowledge  myfelf 
indebted  for  iome  of   the  foregoing  oblervations. 

Son.  and  Vegetable  1       in    the   United  States    are  to  be  found 
Productions.  \  every    fpecies    of  foil    that  the  eaith  af- 

fords. In  one  part  of  them  or  another,  they  produce  all  the  various 
kinds  of  fruits,  grain,  pulfe  and  hortuhne  plants  and  roots,  which  are 
found  in  Europe,  and  have  been  thence  tranfplanted  to  America. 
Befides  thefe,  a  great  variety  of  native,  vegetable  productions. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  the  American    States,  particularly  of  New- 
England,   is  yet  in  its  infancy.      Several  ingenious   foreigners,  fkillcd 
in  Botany,  have  vifited  the    fouthcrn,  and  fome  of  the  middle  States, 
I    4.  and 
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and  Canada  ;  and  thefe  States  have  alfo  had  ingenious  Botanifts  of 
their  own, who  have  made  con fiderablc  progrefs  in  delcribing  the  produc- 
tions of  thole  parts  of  America  which  they  have  vifited  •,  but  New- 
England  ieems  not  to  have  engaged  the  attention,  either  of  foreign 
or  American  Botanifts.  rI  here  was  never  an  attempt  to  defcribe  bo- 
tanically,  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  eaitern  ftates,  till  the  Rev. 
Doct.  Cutler,  of  Iplwich,  turned  his  attention  to  the  fubjeft.  The 
relult  of  his  firft,  enquiries  was  publifhed  in  the  firft  volume  of  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  Since 
that  period,  the  Doctor  has  paid  very  particular  attention  to  this  his 
favourite  ftudy  ;  and  the  public  may  fhortly  expect  to  be  gratified 
and  improved  by  his  botanical  deicriptions  and  difcoveries.*  To  his 
liberal  and  generous  communications,  I  am  principally  indebted  for 
the  following  -account  of  the  vegetable  produclions  of  the  eaflern  and 
middle  States. 

N.  B.  The  following  catalogues  are  all  incomplete,  and  defigned 
only  to  give  general  ideas.  They  contain,  however,  more  correct  in- 
formation concerning  the  Natural  Hiltory  of  New-England,  than  has 
yet  been  publifhed. 

Grain,  cultivated  in  thc"\  Indian  Corn  (Zea  mays)  a  native  grain 
Ea/leni  and  Middle  V  of  N.  America.  The  varieties  of  this  grain, 
Stales.  j    occaiioned  by    difference    in   foil,    cultiva- 

tion and  climate,  are  almoft  endlefs.t  Winter  and  fummer  rye  (Se- 
caie  cereale,  hybernum  et  vernum,)  the  only  fpecies  cultivated  by 
our  farmers.  The  winter  rye  fucceeds  bed  in  ground  newly  cleared, 
but  fummer  rye  is  frequently  fown  in  old  towns,  where  the  land  has 
been  long  under  cultivation.  The  winter  and  fummer  rye  are  the 
lame  fpecies,  forming  two  varieties  ;  but  the  winter  and  fummer  wheat 
are  two  diftinct  fpecies.  Several  fpecies  of  barley  are  cultivated,  the 
moll  common  is  the  fix  ranked  (Hordeum  hexaftichon.)  and  the  two 
ranked  (Hordeum  difticbon  )  The  wheat  principally  cultivated  are 
the  winter  and  fummer  (Triticum  hybernum  et  aeftivum.)— Oats  (Ave- 
na  fativa.) — Buck-wheat  (Polygonum  fagopirum.) 

In  the  louthern  States,  as  far  north  as  Virginia,  where  the  lands  are 
fuitable,  befides  the  grain  already  mentioned,  they  cultivate  rice.— 
This  grain  was  brought  into  Carolina  firft  by  Sir  Nathaniel  johnfon, 
in  1688  ;  and  afterwards  more  and  of  a  different  kind,  probably  a  va- 
riety, was  imported  by  a  {hip  from  Madagafcar.  in  1606  ;  till  which 

time 

*  The  productions  of  the  foutbern  dates  and  of  Canada,  have  not  been  well  defcribed 
by  any  one  author,  in  ;  wmk  profcffedly  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  are  moftly  intermixed 
with  the  productions  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  large  works  ot  European  Bal- 
anitis. This  renders  it  difficult  to  fclecVthem,  and  to  give  an  accurate  connected  ac- 
count of  them.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  to  refcue  this  country  from  the  re- 
proach of  not  having  any  authentic  and  fcientihc  account  of  its  natural  hiftory,  Dr. 
Cutler,  who  has  already  examined  nearly  ail  the  vegetables  of  New  England,  intends,  as 
tfoon  as  his  leifure  will  admit,  to  pubiiih  a  botanical  work,  of  coniiderable  magnitude, 
confined  principally  to  the  produclions  of  the  New-England  States.  Doctor  Barton,  of 
Philadelphia,  I  am  infTrmed,is  collecting  materials  for'a  work  of  a  limilar  nature,  to  com- 
prehend the  middle  and  fouthern  States  j  fo  that  both  together,  will  form  a  complete  Na- 
tural Hiftory  of  the  American  Sta'es. 

"t  Of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Indian  corp,  Botanifts  have  been  able  to  find  but  one 
fpecies.  The  differences  in  the  genus  of  plants  is  probably  accidental,  owing  tn  the  above- 
mentioned  caufes.  It  is  pofiible  however,  that  amo>ng  thefe  •varieties,  jt>ec<fic  chaia&e/s 
may  yet  be  found.  What  is.  called  the  fpiked  Indian  corn,  is  probably  only  a  •variety.  The 
plant  commonly  known  in  the  fouthern  States  oy  the  name  of  Guinea  corn,  is  oi  the  fam- 
ily ofgrailes,  at  are  rye,   wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c. 
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time  it  was  not  much  cultivated.  It  fucceeds  well  alfo  on  the  Ohio 
river,  where  it  is  planted  both  on  the  high  and  low  grounds,  and  in 
the  lame  fields  with  Indian  corn  and  other  grain.  A  gentleman  who 
had  planted  it  feveral  years  in  his- garden,  informed  Dr.  Cutler  that 
it{yiclded  at  the  rate  of  80  bufhels  an  acre.  At  Marietta,  it  has  anfwer- 
ed  the  mod  fanguine  expectations  of  the  inhabitants,  producing  equal 
to  any  other  gram,  without  being  at  any  time  overflowed  with  water. 
The  Doftor  himfelf  faw  it  growing  in  a  very  flourifhing  ft  ate,  on 
high  land,  but  it  had  not,  at  the  feafon  he  faw  it,  began  to  bloom.  It 
was  (aid  not  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  the  Carolina  rice.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  wild  rice,  which  I  have  been  informed  grows  in  plenty,  in 
fome  of  the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  and  is  the  molt  valuable 
of  all  the  fpontaneous  produ&ions  of  the  country.  In  Pennfylvania 
grows  a  fort  of  grain  called,  by  the  Germans,  Spells,  which  relembles 
wheat  •,  and  is  a  very  valuable  grain. 

Cultivated  Gra/fes  in  the  EaJlerJi\      All    the  graffes,   cultivated    in  the 
and   Middle  States.  J    middle  and    New-England     States, 

are  found,  growing  indigenous.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
fome  of  them  may  be  naturalized  exotics.  The  following  are  the 
principal  graffes  fown  in  our  cultivated  ground,  or  in  any  way  propa- 
gated for  feed  and  hay. 

Herd's  Grafs  or  Fox  Tail.  (Alopecurus  pratenhs,)this  is  reckoned  the 
bell  grafs  we  have,  is  a  native,  and  fuppofed  to  be  peculiar  to  this 
country.  Blue  Grafs  (Alopecurus  geniculatus.) — Many  fpecies  of 
Bent  (Agroftis,)  particularly  the  Rhode  Ifland  Bent  (Agroltis  inter- 
rupta?)  The  fmall  and  great  Englifh  grafs  (Poa  triviahs  et  pratenfis.) 
— Wire  grafs  (Poa  compreffa.) — Fowl  Meadow  grafs  (Poa  aviaria,  lpi- 
culis  fubbifloris.)*  Red  and  white  Clover  (  frifolium  pratenie  ct  xc- 
pens.) 

The  graffes  of  Virginia,  according  to  Mr.  Jefferfon,  are  Lucerne,  St. 
Foin,  Burnet,  Timothy,  Ray  and  Orchard  grafs,  red,  white  and  yellow 
Clover;  Greenfwerd,  Blue  grafs  and  Crab  grafs.  South  of  Virginia 
very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  graffes.  The  winters 
are  fo  mild,  that  the  cattle  find  a  tolerable  fupply  of  food  in  the  woods. 

Native  Graffes  in  New-  )       Befides  the   cultivated  graffes,    the  States 
England.  S  °f    New- England   abound    with  a  great    va- 

riety which  are  found  growing  in  their  native  {oils  and  fituations, 
many  of  which  have  not  been  defcribed  by  any  botanical  writers. 
The  fmall  experiments  which  have  been  made,  fufnciently  evince  that 
feveral  of  them  make  excellent  hay.  They  might  be  greatly  improv- 
ed by  cultivation,  and  are  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  our  farmers. 
Thofe  which  are  found  moft  common  are  the  following,  viz. 

The  vernal  grafs   (Anthoxanthum  odoratum.)— Timothy,   or  bulbus 
cat's    tail  grafs    (Phleum    pratenle. )-- Several    fpecies  of    Panic    grafs  ' 
(Panicum)  — Several  fpecies  of  bent  (Agroftis)  — Hair  grafs  (Airaaqua- 
tica)— Numerous  fpecies  of  Poa.—  Quaking  grafs,  (Briza)  feveral  fpe- 
cies—Cock's  foot  grafs  (Dactylis  glomerata)— Millet  (Milium  effufum) 

—  Fefcue  grafs  (Fefiuco)  many  Ipecies— Oat  grafs  (Avena  fpicata) — 
Reed  grafs  (Arundo)  feveral  fpecies—  Brome  grafs  (Bromusfquarroius) 

—  Lime  grafs  (Elymus  hyftrix)— Barley  grafs  (Hordeum  pratenfe)— 
Dog's  or  couch  grafs  (Triticum  repens)— Many  fpecies    of    rufh    grals 

( Juncus) 

*"  The  Fowl  oieadows,  on  Keponfit  nver,  between  Dedham  and  Stnoghton,  are  con. 
fjdered  by  fome  a  curiofity.  A  large  tracl  of  iar.d  is  thc:e  cleaved  and  f«wed  with  an  ex. 
cellent  kind  pf  grafs,  without  the  ifiitlance  of  man."  *'r<  Fijhtr. 
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(Juncus)  — Numerous  fpecies  of  Carex,  in  frefli  and  fait,  marfhy  ground* 
Several  fpefcies  of  Beard  grafs  (Andropogon)  —  Soft  grafs,  (FIolcus 
lanatui  et  odoratus) —  Beficies  thefe,  there  are  many  valuable  graffes. 
which,  at  prefent,  are  non-defcripts. 

Wild  Fruits  in  Neu>-Engl-and.~\  Black  Currant  (Ribes  nigrum)  — 
Gooieberry  (Ribes  glolTularia)  —  Prickly  Gooieberry  i Ribes  cynof- 
bati) — Two  fpecies  of  Grapes— the  Black  grape  (Vitis  labrufca,) 
and  Fox  grape  (Vitis  vulpina.)  Of  thefe  two  fpecies  we  have 
many  varieties, .differing  only  in  fizc,  colour  and  tafte.  An  excel- 
lent wine,  and  in  large  quantities,  has  lately  been  made  by  the 
French  people,  at  their  new  fettlcment  on  the  Ohio  river,  from  the 
native  grapes,  without  any  kind  of  cultivation.  They  collected  the 
grapes  promilcuoufly  from  all  the  varieties  glowing  in  that  country. 
By  feparating  them,  wines  of  different,  and  no  d^ubt  fome  of  them, 
or  a  much  better  quality,  might  have  been  made.  The  native  grape  is 
propagated  with  great  eafe  ;  its  growth  is  luxuriant,  overfpreading  the 
highelt  trees  in  the  forelts,  and  by  proper  attention,  would  afford  an 
ample  lupply  of  wines,  in  the  northern  as  well  as  fouthern  States.  The 
principal  difficulty  feems  to  be  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
proceis  in  making  wine,  and  preparing  it  for  ufe.—  Barberry  bufh 
(Berberis  vulgaris)  —  Whortleberry  (Vaccinium  liguftrinum) — Blue- 
berry (Vaccinium  corymbofum)  —  White  Whortleberry  (Vaccinium 
album)  •—  Indian  Gooieberry  (Vaccinium  frondofum) —  Long  leaved 
Whortleberry  (Vaccinium  ilarnineum) —  Craneberry  (Vaccinium  oxy- 
couos)  —  Yellow  Plumb  (Frunus  americana) — Beach  Plumb  (Primus 
maratirna(---Larg'}  bkek  cherry  (Prunus  nigra)  — Purple  Cherry 
(Prunus  virginiana) — Wild  red  Cherry  (Prunus  rubr?)  —Dwarf  or 
Choak  Cherry  (Prunus  canadenhs) — Mountain  Cherry  (Prunus 
montana)-— -Service  tree  (Mefpilus  canadeniis) —  Bramble  berry 
'Rubus    occidentals)  —  Sawteat   Blackberry  or     Bumblekites    (Rubus 

fruticofus) Briar     •Blackberry     (Rubus     moluccanus) — Dewberry 

(Rubus      hifpidus)  — Common     Rafpberry     (Rubus     idasus) — Smooth 
ffalked     Rafpberry  .'(Rubus   canadeniis'; — Superb     Rafpberry   (Rubus 

odoratus) Strawbetry      (rragaria   velcaA      The      native    ftrawbeny 

is  much  improved  by    cuiuvation,    and  pioduces  a    larger    and    better 
favoured  fruit,  than  the    exotic. — Mulberry  (Morus  nigra.) 

For  information  on  this  article,  refpe&ing  the  Southern  States, the 
reader  may  conlult  what  Catefoy,  Clayton,  Jefferfon  and  Bartramhave 
written  upon  it. 

Nut  Fruit, ,~]  White  Oak  (Quercus  alba) — Red  Oak  (Quercus  ru- 
bra) and  feveral  other  fpecies  with  fmaller  fruit. — Black  Walnu  t  (Ju- 
glans  nigra) — White  Walnut,  Butternut,  orOilnut  (Juglans  cathartica 
— White,  or  round  nut  Hiccory  (Juglans  alba) — Shag-bark  Hiccory 
(Juglans  cineria?)* — Chefnut  ( Fagus  caftanea) — Chinquipin,  or  dwarf 
Chefnut  (Fagus  pumila) — Beech  nut  (Fagus  fylvatica.) —  Hazelnut 
(Corylus   avallana) — Filbert   (Corylus  cornuta.) 

We  may  here  mention  the  Paccan  or  Illinois  nut  (Juglans  alba,  foli- 
olis  lanceolatis,  acuminatis,  ferratis,  tomentchs,  fru&u  mmore,  ovato, 
comprelTo,  vix  inlculpto,  dulci,  putamine.  tcnerrimo.  Jefferfon.)  1  his 
nut  is  about  the  fizc  of  a  large  long  acorn,  and  of  an  oval  form,  the 
fhcll  is  eafily  cracked,  and  the  kernel  fhaped  like  that  of  a  walnut. 
The  trees  which  bear  this  fruit  grow,  naturally,  on  the  Miffifippi  and 
its  branches,  fouth  of  forty  degrees  north  latitude.  They  grow  well 
when  planted  in  the  fouthern  Atlantic  States.  Medicinal 

"  Toe  fame,  pro  nab:;,  as  Claj ton's  5>.di^  baik  hiccorj  or' Virginia,  (J ugUns  alba,,  o,  .ice 
fquarhofo.) 
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Medicinal  Plants  in  1  Among  the  native  and  uncultivated  plants 
New  England.  Jof  New  England,  the  following  have  been  em- 
ployed for  medicinal  purpcfes.  Water  Horehound  (Lycopus  virgin- 
ica) — Blue  Flag  (Iris  virginica) — Skunk  Cabbage(  Arum  Americanum. 
Catefb.  and  Dracontium  fcetidum.  Linn.) — Partridge-berry  (Mitchelia 
repens) — Great,  and  Marfh  Plantain  (Plantago  major  et  maritima) — 
Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis  virginica) — Hounds  tongue  (Cynogloflum 
officinale) — Comfrey  (Symphytum  officin.) — Bear's  ear  Sanicle(Cor- 
tufa  gmelini) — Appleperu  (Datura  ftrammonium) — Bitterfweet  (Sola- 
num  dulca-mare) — Tivertwig,  or  American  Mazerion  (Celaftrus  fcan. 
dens) — Elm  *  (Ulmus  americana) — Great  Laferwort,  and  Wild  Angel- 
ica (Laferpitium  trilobum,  et  latifolium) — Angelica,  or  American 
Malierwort  (Angelica  lucida) — Water  Elder  ( Virburnum  opulus) — 
Elder  (Sambucus  nigra)- — Chickweed  (Alfina  media) — Pettimorrel, 
or  Life  of  man  (Aralia  racemofa) — Sarfaparilla  (Aralia  nudicaulis  ? — 
Marfh  R.ofemary  (Statice  limonium) — Sundew  (Drofera  rotundifolia) 
— Solomon's  Seal  (Convallaria  itellata?) — Adder's  tongue  (Convalla- 
ria  bifolia) — Unicorn  (Aletris  farinofa)-- Sweet  Flag  (Acorus  calamus) 
•= — Several  fpecies  of  Dock  (Rumex) — Biftort  (Polygonum  biitorta)-— 
Spice  wood,  or  Feverbufh  (Laurus  benzoin)---Salfalras  (Laurus  fafTa- 
fras)--Confumption  root  (Pyrola  rotundilolia)  — Rheumaufm  weed 
(Pyrola  minor)--Moufe  ear  (Ceraftium  vifcofum) — Gargit,  or  Skoke 
(Phytolacca  decandria) — Wild  HyfTop  (Lythrum  hyfopis) — Agrimony 
(Agrimonia  eupatoria)---Common  Avens,  or  Herb  Bennet  (Geum 
Virg.)-- Water  Avens,  or  Throat  root  (Geum  rivalej-r-Blood  root,  or 
Puccoon  (Sanguinario  canadenfis)--Celandine  (Chelidonium  majus] 
—Yellow  Water  Lily  (Nymphcea  lutea)  — Pond  Lily  (Nymphcea  albaj 
-•Golden  thread,  or  Mouth  root  (Nigella  ?)--Liverwort  (Anemone 
hepatica)--Crowsfoot  (Ranunculus  Pennfylv,)— Germander  (Teucrum 
Virg.)-  Catmint,  or  Catnip  (Nepeta  cataria)--Hcad  Betony  (Betonica 
officinalis)  — Horfemint,  Spearmint,  Watcrmmt  and  Penniroyal  (Men- 
tha fpitata,  viridis,  aquatica,  et  pulegium)--Ground  Ivy,  or  Gill  go 
over  the  ground  (Glecoma  hederacea)  — Hedge  nettle  (Stachvs  fylvatica^ 
—  Horehound  (Marrubium  vulgare)--Motherwort  (Leonurus  cardiaca) 
--Wild  Marjorum  (Origanum  vulgare)-  -Wild  Lavender  (Tricholtema  ?) 
Wood  Betony  (Pidicularis  canaden(is)--Shephard's  purfe  or  pouch 
(  Thlapfpi  burfa  pa(loris)  -Water  Creifes  (Sisymbrium  nafturrium}--- 
Cranesbill  (Geranium  macrorhizum)--MarfhMallow  (Althcea  officin.) 
--Mallow  (Malva  rotundifolia)— Succory  (Crepis  barbata)--Burdock 
(Arftium  lappa)--Devil's  bit  (Serratula  amara)  1 he  root  reiembles  the 
European  Devils  bit  (Scabivia  fuccifa)  from  which  circumflance  the 
Engtifh  name  has  probably  been  applied  to  this  plant. — Tanley  (Tan- 
acetum  vulgare)— Wormwood  (Artemiiia  abfinthiani)--Life  evevlaitmg 
(Gnaphaliumodoratiffimum  ?)— Colts  foot  (Tufiilago  farfara)--Golden- 
rod  (Solidago  canad.)--Elecampane  (Inula  helenium)-- Mayweed  (An- 
themis  cotula)—  Yarrow  (Achillea  millefolia) --American  Pride  (Lobe- 
lia cardinalis)  Three  other  fpecies  of  Lobelia  (Lobelia  dortmanna, 
kalmii,  et  fiphilitica)--Dragon  root  (Arum  Virg.)  -Stinging  Nettle. 
(Urticaurens)-.  White  Walnut, Butter  nut,orOilnut(Juglans  cathartica) 
—Swamp  Willow  (Salix  cinerea  ?)  — Sweet  Gale  (Myrica  gale)--White 
Hellebore, orPokeroot(Veratrum  album )--Moonwort(Ofmundalunaria) 
—Female  Fern  (Pteriscaudata)  — Hearts  tongue (Aiplenium  Icolopendri- 

Spleenwort — 

*  The  hark  of  tht  fweet  Elm,  is  a  moft  excellent  mutiUge, 
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urn — Spleen  wort  (Afplenium  falicifolium)--Black  Maidenhair(A(plen- 
tim  adiantum.)  To  the  above  we  may  add,  Arlmart  (Polygonum 
Sagitatum.      Linn.) 

Among  a  great  variety  of  other  medicinal  plants  in  the  fouthern 
and  middle  States  ate  Pink  root  (  )  an  excellent  vermi- 

fuge—Senna (Caffia  liguftrina)  — Clivers  or  Goofe  grafs  (Galium  fpuii- 
um)-- Palma  Chrifki  (Ricinus)  from  which  the  Caftor  od  is  expreff- 
ed — Several  Ipeciesof  Mallow— Indian  Phyfic  (Spirasa  trifoliata) — 
Euphorbialpecacuanhce—Pleurify  root  (Afclepias  decumbens)--Virgin- 
ia  Snake  root  ( Ariftolochia  ferpentaria)— Black  fnake  root  (Aciasa  ra- 
eemofa)— Seneca  rattle  fnake  root  (Polygala  Senega)--Valerian  (Vale- 
riana locufta  radiata)— Ginfeng  (Panax  quinquefolium)— Angelica  (An- 
gelica fylveftris}—  CafTava  (Jatropha  urens.) 

FlawringTrees  and  Shrubs  \  Giobe  flower  (Cephalanthus  occidenta- 
in  the  United  States.  J  lis)— Pigeonberry  (Ciffus  ficyoides)— Vir- 
ginian Dogwood  (Cornus  florida)—  Conel  (Cornus  canadenfis)— Red- 
ilowered  Honeyfuckle  (Azalea  nudiflora)— White  American  Honey- 
iuckle  (Azalea  vifcola)  — American  Tea  (Ceanothus  americanus)— Cher- 
ry Honeyfuckle  (Lonicera  diervillaj— Virginia  fcarlet  Honeyfuckle 
(Lonicera  virginiana)-Dwarf  Cherry  Honeyfuckle  (Lonicera  cana- 
denfis)--Evergreen  fpindle  Tree  (Euonymus  fempervirens)-- Virginian 
Itea  (Itea  virginica)  Stag's  horn  Sumach  (Rhus  typhinum)--Black 
Haw  (Viburnum  prunifolium)--Blackberried  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra) 
— Redberried  Elder  (Sambucus  canadenfis)— Scarlet  flowered  Horle 
Cheftnut  (/Eiculus  pavia)--Judas  Tree  (Cercis  canadenfis)— Great 
Laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia)— Dwarf  Laurel  (Kalmia  anguitifolia)~Thyme 
leaved  Marfh  Ciftus  (Ledum  Thymifolium)— American  Senna  (Rho- 
dora  canadenfis)— Role  bay  Tree  (Rhododendrum  maximum) — White 
pepper  bufh  (Andromeda  arborea) — Red  bud  Andromeda  (Androme- 
da racemoia) — Bog  evergreen  (Andromeda  calyculata) — Carolina 
Redbud  (Andromeda  nitida) — Carolina  Iron  wood  Tree  (Andromeda 
plumata) — Carolinian  Syrianga  (Philadelphia  inodorus) — Sorbus  Tree 
(Sorbus  aucuparia) — Mountain  Alh  (Sorbus  americana)  Service  Tree 
(Mefpilus  canadenhs) — Medlar  Tree  (Meipilus  nivea) — Sweet  fcented 
Crab  Apple  tree  (Pyrus  coronaria) — Meadow  fweet  (Spiraea  falicifo- 
lia) — Queen  of  the  Meadows  (Spiraea  tomentofa) — Canadian  Spirasa 
(Spiraea  hypericifolia) — Wild  Rofe  (Rofa  Carolina) — Pennfylvanian 
Swamp  Role  (Rofa  paluftris) —  Superb  Rafpberry  (Rubus  odoratus)  — 
Carolian  Fotherg'lla  (Fothergilla  gardeni) — Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendrum 
tulipifera) — Evergreen  Tulip  Tree  (Magnolia  grandiflora) — Climbing 
Trumpet  flower  (Bignonia  radicans) — Virginian  Stewartia  (Stewartia 
malacodendron) — Franklin  1  ree  (r-  rankliniaalatamaha) — Locuft  Tree 
(Robinia  pfeud  acacia) — Roleflowered  Locuft  Tree  (Robinia  rofea)' — 
Swamp  Willow  (Salix  cineria?) — Redflowered  Maple  (Acer  rubrum. 

N.  B.  The  above  catalogue  is  far  from  being  complete,  but  may 
ferve  to  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  this  clafs  of  ilirubs,  in  the  United 
States. 

Forefl  Trees.']  Were  we  poffeffed  of  accurate  materials  for  the  pur- 
polc,  it  would  far  exceed  the  limits  a  work  embracing  fuch  a  variety 
of  fubjecls,  to  give  a  complete  catalogue  of  our  trees.  From  the  fore- 
going catalogues  the  reader  muft  neceflarily  conclude  that  they  are 
very  numerous.  And  it  ought  to  be  obferved  that  almoft  all  of  them, 
for  fome  purpofe  or  other,  have  been  ufed  as  timber.  Some  of  the 
molt  ufeful  fpecies  of  trees,  howevers  mult  not  be  omitted,  and  are  the 

following. 
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following — Ei.m  (Ulmus  americana)  Of  this  tree  there  is  but  one fpe- 
cies  *  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  white  and  the  red.  Wit© 
Cherry  ;  many  fpecies,  highly  valued  for  cabinet  work.  Locust(Ro- 
binia  pfeudo-acacia)  of  quick  growth,  good  for  fuel,  and  excellent  for 
polls  to  let  in  the  ground,  and  trunnels  for  fhips.  Birch  ;  feveral 
fpecies,  1.  White  (Betula  alba)  2.  Black  (Betula  nigra)  3.  Red  or 
yellow  (Betula  lenta)  —  Oak  ;  feveral  fpecies  1.  Black  (Ouercus  ni^er^ 
2.  Red  (Quercus  rubra)  three  varieties.  3.  White  (Que-rcu-s  alba) 
4.  Shrub  or  ground  oak  (Quercus  pumila)  5.  Chelnut  oak  (Quercus 
prinus)  6.  Live  oak  (Quercus  iempervirens---Quercus  Virginiana* 
Millar)  7.  Black  jack  oak  (Quercus  aquatica,  Clayton)  The  two  la  it 
are  peculiar  to  the  fouthern  States.  Cues  nut  (Fagus  caftanea)  chiefly 
ufed  for  fencing.  Beach  (Fagus  fylvatica)  three  varieties.  Fine  (Fi- 
rms) feven  fpecies,  1.  White  (Pinus  ftrobus)  the  prince  of  the  Amer- 
ican foreits,  in  fize,  age  and  majefty  of  appearance.  Jt  is  found  in  the 
greateft  abundance  in  Pvlaine,  New  Hampfhire,  and  Vermont — Excel- 
lent for  mafts,  bowfprits  and  yards  for  fhips. — 2.  Yellow  (Pinus  pineaj) 
its  plank  and  boards  are  ufed  for  the  floors  of  houfes  and  the  decks 
of  fhips — 3.  Black  or  Pitch  pine  (Pinus  tacda)  when  burnt  in  kilns 
it  makes  the  beft  of  charcoal  ;  its  knots  and  roots-  being  full  of  the 
terebinthine  oil,  when  kindled,  afford  a  brighter  light  than  candles  ; 
its  foot  is  collected  and  ufed  for  lampblack.  It  grows  fparfely  in  the 
N.  England  and  middle  States,  but  in  the  greater},  plenty  in  the  fouth- 
ern States,  between  the  fea  coaft  and  the  mountains.  From  it  they 
make  tar  in  large  quantities.  4.  The  Larch  (Pinus  larix)  Its  turpen- 
tine is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Burgundy  pitch.  Belides  theifc, 
naturalifts  reckon  the  Fir  (Pinus  balfamea)  —  Spruce  (Pinus  canadenfis) 
--Hemlock  (Finusabies)--AR  bo  r  Vitae  (Thuya  occidental  is)  the  fame 
as  what  is  called  White  Cedar.  Juniper  or  Red  Cedar  (Juni- 
perus  virginica)  It  produces  the  Junipcrberry.  White  Cedar. -of 
the  fouthern  States  (CuprelTus  Thyoides)  different  from  the  white  ce- 
dar  of  the  northern   hates.     Cypress     (Cupieffus    difticha)    Found 

only  in  the  fouthern  ftates Ufed    for  fhingles  and  other   purposes. 

Grows  in  fwamps,  very  large.  White  Willow  (^Salix  alba)  The 
bark  of  its  root  is  an  excellent  fubfiitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark.  As« 
(Fraxinus  americana)  two  fpecies,  Black,  or  fwamp  Afh,  an«i  White 
Afh.  Maple,  three  fpecies  ;  1.  White  (Acer  negundo)  much  ufed 
in  cabinet  work.  2.  Red  (Acer  rubrum)  3.  Black  Rock  or  Sugar 
Maple  (Acer  faccharinum)  Its  fap  has  a  faccharine  quality  ;  and  when 
refined  and  hardened  by  boiling  and  baking,  makes  a  well  tailed  and 
wholcfome  fugar,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  greatly  increafed  in 
the  eaftern  and    middle  States,  within  a  few  years  pah. 

There  is  in  the  United  States,  an  infinitude  of  trees  of  lefs  note, 
and  many  probably  equally  noticeable  with  thofe  enumerated,  for  a 
catalogue  and  defcriptions  of  which,  I  muft  refer  the  reader,  (till  a 
more  perfect  catalogue  be  furnifhed  by  Dr.  Cutler  and  Dr.  Barton) 
to  Catefby's  Natural  Hiftory — Dr.  Clayton's  Flora  Virginica — Mr. 
Jefferfon's  Notes  on  Virginia — Mr.  Bartram's  Travels  through  North 
and  South  Carolina,  &c. — Dr.  Cutler's  paper  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy — and  Dr.  Belknap's  Hiftory  of  New  Hampshire: 

vol.  in.  1  y  1  -       » 

Exotic  Fruits."^     Of   thefe.  Apples  are    the   mofi    common    in   the 

United 

*  <<nery.  Is  not  what  is  called  the  Sweet  Elm,  the  bark  of  which  is  ufed  me.iici'j.il!- , 
*nd  highly  e'ftcemed,  a  tfifterent  fpeecss  from  the  Ulmus  Americana  r<~ 
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United  States.  They  grow  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  variety  in  the 
eaftern  and  middle  States  ;  and  the  cyder  which  is  expreffed  from 
them,  affords  the  moft  common  andwholefome  liquor  that  is  drank  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  Crab  s'pplc  (Pyrus  corcnana)  though  not  an  ex- 
otic, on  account  of  its  being  a  genuine,  but  diftinci  fpecies  of  the  Ap- 
ple, ought  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  It  grows  in  all  parts 
of  North  America,  which  have  been  explored,  from  the  Atlantic  as 
far  weft  as  the  Miflifippi.  Its  bloffoms  are  remarkably  fragrant  ;  its 
fruit  fmall,  poffeffing,  perhaps  of  all  vegetables,  the  keeneft  acid. 
The  cyder  made  of  this  fruit,  is  admired  by  connoiffeurs.  It  makes 
excellent  vinegar.  The  European  Crab  Apple  is  very  different  from 
ours.  The  other  exotic  fruits  are  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  mulberries, 
plumbs,  cherries,  currants,  barberries,  of  all  which,  except  quinces  and 
barberries,  we  have  many  fpecies  and  varieties.  Thefe,  with  a  few 
apricots,  and  neclarines,  flouiifh  in  the  eallern  ftates,  and  are  in  per- 
fection in  the  middle  ftates.  * 

The  exotic  fruits  of  the  fouthern  ftates,  befides  thofe  already  men- 
tioned, are    figs,  oranges  and  lemons. 

Pulfe  and  Hortative  \  Befides  thofe  tranfplanted  from  Europe  to 
Plants  and  Rcats.  J  America,  of  which  we  have  all  the  various 
kinds  that  Europe  produces,  the  following  are  natives  of  this  country, 
Potatoes,  (Solanum  tuberofum)  Ground  Nuts,  a  fort  of  potatoe,  probably 
a  fpecies,  highly  relifhed  by  fome  people  ;  Tobacco  (Nicotiana)  — 
Pumpkins  (Cucurbita  pepo) — Cymlings  (Cucurbita  verrucofa) — 
Squafhes  (Cucurbito  melopepo)  Cantelope  melon;.,  Beans,  Peas,  Hops, 
Probably  others. 

Animals.]  America  contains,  at  leaft,  one  half,  and  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  about  one  fourth  of  the  quadrupeds  of  the  known 
world.  Some  of  them  are  common  to  North  America,  and  to  the 
European  and  Afiatic  parts  of  the  Eaftern  Continent  ;  others  are  pe- 
culiar to  this  country.  All  thole  that  are  common  to  both  conti- 
nents, are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  them,  and  are  fuch  as  may  be 
fuppoicd  to  have  migrated  from  one  continent  to  the  other.  Com- 
paring individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  inhabiting  the  different  conti- 
nents, (ome  are  perfectly  fimilar  ;  between  ethers  there  is  fome  dif- 
ference in  fize,  colour  or  other  circumftances  ;  in  fome  few  in  fiances  the 
European  animal  is  larger  than  the  American  ;  in  others  the  reverfe  is 
true.  A  fimilar  variety,  arifmg  from  the  temperature  of  the  climate, 
quantity  of  food  furnifhed  in  the  parts  they  inhabit,  degree  of  fafety,  § 
Sec.  takes  place  between  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  in  different 
parts  of  this  continent. 

But  our  information  on  this  fuje£t  is  not  fufficient  to  authorize 
many  obfervations.  It  is  very  probable  that  fome  of  our  quadrupeds 
are  utterly  unknown  ;  others  are  known  only  by  common  report,  from 
hunters  and  others,  and  therefore  could  not  be  fcientifkally  defcribed ; 
and  with  reipec't  to  many  others,  the  multiplying  and  mifapplying 
names  has  produced  great  uncertainty  and  confufion.  The 

*  "  In  regard  to  tree  fruit"  (fays  Dr.  Tenney  of  Exeter,  in  New  Hampfhire,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Belknap)  "we  are  in  too  northern  a  climate  to  have  it  of  thefirft  quality,  without 
particular  attention.  New  York,  New  Jerfey  and  Pennsylvania,  have  it  in  perfection. 
As  you  depart  from  that  tracl,  either  Southward  or  northward,  it  degenerates.  1  believe, 
however,  that  good  fruit  mi^ht  be  produced  even  in  New  Hampfhire,  with  Suitable  atten- 
tion." Belknap's,  Hift.  N.  H.  Vol.  111.  p.  340, 

§  Animals  in  America  w  hich  have  been  hunted  for  their  flefhor  fur,  fuch  as  the  motifc» 
tlcerj  bsaver,  &c.  have  become  lefs  \n  fize  fmce  the  auivai  of  the*  Europeans. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  has  obliged  me  with  the  following  Catalogue 
of  our  Animals,  with  their  Linnsean  names  annexed. 


Seal 

Wolf 

R-ed  fox 

Grey  Fox 

Wild  cat 

Skunk 

Otter 

Martin 

Weafel 

Ermine 

Bear 

Raccoon 

Wolverine 

Wood  chuck 

Mole 

Shrew  moufe 

Ground  moufe 

Field  moufe 

Porcupine 

Hare 

Rabbit 

Beaver 

Mufquafh 

Mink 

Black  rat 

Black  fquirrel 

Grey  ditto 

Red  ditto 

Striped  ditto 

Flying  ditto 

Moofe 

Deer 

Bat 


Phoca  vitulina. 
Canis  lupus 
Canis  alopex  ? 
Canis. 
Felis  lynx. 
Viverra  putorius, 
Muftela  lutra  ? 

Muftela.  

Muflcla  martes  ? 

Muftela  erminea. 

Urfus  arctos. 

Urfus  lotor. 

Urfus  lufcus. 

(Urfi  vel  muftebe  fpecies.) 

Talpa  europea. 

Sorex  criftatus, 

Sorex  murinus. 

Sorex  araneus. 

Hyftrix  dorfata. 

Lepus  timidus  ? 

Lepus  cuniculus. 

Caftor  fiber. 

Caftor  zibethicus. 


Mus 


Sciurus  niger. 
Sciurus  cinereus. 
Sciurus  flavus. 
Sciurus   ftriatus. 
Sciurus  volans, 
Cervus  tarandus. 
Cervus  dama. 
Mamillary   biped 

Vefpertilio  murinus. 


The  importance  of  this  part  of  our  natural  Hiftory,  has  induced 
me  to  pay  the  moft  affiduous  attention  to  it,  and  to  feek  information 
from  every  authority  on  the  fubjeft.  With  the  liberal  and  generous 
affiftance  of  an  ingenious  friend,  *  I  have  been  enabled  to  form  the 
following  catalogue  of  the  Quadruped  animals  within  the  United 
States,  and  to  add  the  defcriptions  of  them  which  fucceed. 

Mammoth  *  Caribou  *  Bear  *  Catamount 

Hippotamus  t  *  Red  Deer  *  Wolverene  *  Cougar 

*  Bifon  *  Fallow  Deer  *  Wolf  *  Mountain  Cat 

*  Moofe  *  Roe  *  Fox  *  Lynx 

Margay 

*   Dr.  Fifher,  of  Beveily. 

T  This  animal  is  ad.ied  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Mitchil!,  Prof.  Nat.  Hlft.  Sit. 
Columbia  College,  N,  York. 


*  Opoffum 

*  Flying  Squir. 

*  Mufquafh 

*  Woodchuck 

Bat 

*  Morl'e 

Urchin 

♦.Field  Moufe 

*  Seal 

*  Hare 

*  Wood  Rat 

Maniti 

*  Raccoon 

*  Shrew  Moufe 

Sapajou 

*  Fox  Squirrel 

*  Purple  Mole 

Sagoin 

*  Grey  Squirrel 

*  Black  Mole 

*  Red  Squirrel 

*  Water  Rat 

*  Striped  Squir. 

*  Beaver 
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*  Margay 

*  Kincajou 

*  Weafel 

*  Ermine 

*  Martin 

*  Mink 

*  Otter 

*  Fifher 

*  Skunk 

N.  B.  Thofe  Animals  to  which  an  afterifm  *  is  prefixed,  are  fur 
animals  ;  whofe  fkins  aie  fometimes  dreffed  in  allum,  with  the  hair  on, 
and  worn  in  drefs  •,  or  whofe  fur  or  foft  hair  is  ufed  for  various  man- 
ufactural  purpofes. 

The  Wolf,  Fox,  Weafel,  Ermine,  Otter,  Flying  Squirrel,  Bat  and 
Water  Rat,  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  European  animals  of  the 
fame  name. 

The  Fallow  Deer,  Grey  Fox,  Martin,  Otter,  Opoffum,  Woodchuck, 
Hare,  fome  of  the  Squirrels,  and  the  Beaver,  have  been  tamed.  Pro- 
bably  moft  of  thefe,  and  fome  others,  might  be  perfectly  domefticat- 
ed.  It  has  been  obferved  of  our  wild  animals,  in  general,  that  they 
are  not  of   fo  favage  a  nature  as  thoie  in  Europe. 

Of  the  animals  fuppofed  to  be  larger  in  America  than  in  Europe, 
are  the  following,  viz.  Moofe  or  Elk,  Fallow  Deer,  Bear,  Weafel, 
Otter,  and  Beaver.  Of  thofe  that  are  lefs,  are  the  Hare,  R.ed  Squirrel 
and  Shrew  Moufe. 

Mammoth.]  This  name  has  been  given  to  an  unknown  animal, 
whofe  bones  are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  the  old  and  new 
world.  From  the  form  of  their  teeth,  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
carnivorous.  Like  the  Elephant  they  were  armed  with  tufks  of  ivory; 
but  they  obvioufly  differed  from  the  elephant  in  fize  ;  their  bones 
prove  them  to  have  been  5  or  6  times  as  large.  Thele  enormous  bones 
are  found  in  fevpral  parts  of  North  America,*  particularly  about  the 

fait 

"Col.  G.  Morgan,  in  a  note  to  the  Author,  fays  they  3re  found  "  only  at  the  fait  licks 
on  the  Ohio  ;  fome  few  fcattered  grinders,  have  indeed  been  found  in  other  places  ;  but 
it  has  been  fuppofed  thefe  have  been  brought  from  the  abovementioned  depofit,  by  Indian 
warriors  and  oth'  rs  who  havepafledit  ;  as  we  know  many  have  been  fpread  in  this  man- 
ner. When  I  firfr  vifited  this  fait  lick  (fays  the  Col.)  in  1766,  I  met  here  a  large  party  of 
the  Iroquois  and  Wyandot  Indians,  who  were  then  on  a  war  expedition  againft  the  Chica- 
faw  tribe.  The  head  chief  was  a  very  old  man,  to  be  engaged  in  war  •  he  told  me  he  wa3 
84  years  old  ;  he  was  probably  as  much  as  So.  I  fixed  on  this  venerable  chief,  as  a  perfon 
from  whom  fome  knowledge  might  be  obtained.  After  making  him  fome  fmall  accepta- 
ble prefents  of  tobacco,  paint,  ammunition,  &c.  and  complimenting  him  upon  the  wifdota 
of  his  nation — their  prowefs  in  war  and  prudence  in  peace,  intimated  to  him  my  ignor- 
ance refpecling  the  great  bones  before  us,  which  nothing  but  his  fupenor  knowledge  could 
remove  ■  and  accordingly  requeued  him  to  inform  me  what  he  knew  concerning  them. 
Agreeably  to  the  cuftoms  of  his  nation,  he  anfweied  me  in  fubftance,  as  follows. 

"  Whilll  I  was  yet  a  boy  I  pafled  this  road,  feveral  ttmes,  to  war  againft  the  Catawbas  5 
and  the  wife  old  Chiefs,  among  whom  was  my  grandfather,  then  gave  me  the  tradition, 
handed  down  to  us,  relpecYmg  thefe  bones,  the  like  to  which  are  found  in  no  other  part  of 
the  country. "    It  is  as    follows, 

**Afrer  the  Great  Spirit  firft  formed  the  world,  he  made  the  various  birds  and  beafts, which 
now  inhabit  it.  He  alfo  made  man;  buthavlng  formed  him  white,  and  very  imperfect 
and  ill-tempered,  he  placed  him  on  one  fide  of  it  where  he  now  inhabits,  and  from  whence 
he  has  lately  found  a  pafTage  acrofs  the  great  water  to  be  a  plague  to  us.  As  the  Great 
Spirit  was  not  pleafed  with  this  his  work,  he  took  of  black  clay,  anc!  made  what  you  call 
a  Negro,  with  a  woolly  head.  This  black  man  was  much  better  than  the  white  man,  but  dill 
he  did  not  anfwer  the  wifh  of  the  Great  Spirit;  that  is,  he  was  imperfect.  At  laft  the 
Great  Spirit  having  procured  a  piece  of  pure,  fine  red  clay,  formed  from  it,  the  Red  Man, 
perfectly  to  his  mini  ;   and  he  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  him,  that  he   placed  him   on  this 

great 
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fait  licks  or  fprings,  near  the  Ohio  river.  Thefe  licks  were  formerly* 
frequented  by  a  vail  number  of  graminivorous  animals,  on  account  of  the 
fait,  of  which  they  are  exceffively  fond.  From  the  appearance  of  thefe 
bones,  fome  of  which  are  entirely  above  ground,  others  wholly  hur- 
ried, it  is  probable  that  the  animals  died  at  different  periods,  fome 
perhaps  as  lately  as  the  firft  fettlement  of  this  country  by  the  Euro- 
peans. 

Mr.  Jcfferfon  informs  us  that  a  late  Governour  of  Virginia,  having 
afked  fome  delegates  of  the  Delawares,  what  they  knew  or  had  heard 
refpefting  this  animal,  the  chief  fpeaker  immediately  put  himfelf  into 
an  oratorial  attitude,  and  with  a  pomp  fuited  to  the  fuppofed  elevation 
of  his  fubjetf.,  informed  him  that  it  was  a  tradition  handed  down 
from  their  fathers,  "  That  in  ancient  times  a  herd  of  them  came  to 
the  Big-bone  licks,  and  began  an  univerfal  deftruftion  of  the  bearsj 
deer,  elks,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals  which  had  been  created  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Indians  :  that  the  Great  Man  above,  looking  down  and 
feeing  this,  was  fo  enraged  that  he  feized  his  lightning,  defcended  to 
the  earth,  (eated  himfelf  upon  a  neighbouring  mountain,  on  a  rock, 
on  which  his  feat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  Mill  to  be  feen,  and 
hurled  his  bolts  among  them  till  the  whole  were  flaughtered,  except 
the  big  bull,  who,  prefenting  his  forehead  to  the  fhafts,  fhook  them 
off  as  they  fell  ;  but  at  length  miffing  one,  it  wounded  him  in  the 
fide  ;  whereon,  fpringing  round,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  the  Wa- 
bafh,  the  Illinois,  and  finally  over  the  great  lakes,  where  he  is  living 
at  this  day,"  * 

Hippopotamus."]  That  this  animal  ever  exifted  in  America  was 
not  fuppofed  till  a  few  years  ago.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Mitchill,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Author,  fays,  "  That  in  the  year  1788,  fome  teeth  were 
dug  upon  Long  Ifland,  which,  from  their  fhape,  fize  and  confidence, 
beyond  a  doubt,  belong  to  the  Hi  p  popotamus.  Some  of  them,  which 
were  prefented  to  me,  I  forwarded  to  Mr  Peale  of  Philadelphia.  They 
agree  exacfly  with  thofe  of  the  fame  animal,  which  I  faw  in  the  Afh» 
molean  Mufeum,  at  Oxford  ;  and  in  the  Leverian  Collection  at  Lon- 
don.    They  moreover   correfpond,    precifely,    with  the  plate  and  de« 

fcription 

great  ifland,  feparate  from  the  white  and  black  men  ;  ar  d  gave  him  rules  for  his  conduct, 
promising  happinefs  in  proportion  as  they  mould  be  obferved.  He  increafed  exceedingly, 
and  was  perfectly  happy  for  ages;  but  the  fooliih  young  people,  at  length  forgetting  hit 
rules,  became  exceedingly  ill-tempered  and  wicked.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  Great 
Spirit  created  the  great  buffaloe,  the  bones  of  which  you  now  fee  before  us;  thefe  made 
war  upon  the  human  fpecies  alone,  and  deftroyed  all  but  a  few,  who  repented  and  prom* 
ifed  the  Great  Spirit  to  live  according  to  his  laws,  if  he  would  reftrain  the  devouring  ene- 
my :  Whereupon  he  fent  lightning  and  thunder  and  deftroyed  the  whole  race,  in  this  foot, 
two  excepted,  a  male  and  a  female,  which  he  /hut  up  in  yonder  mountain,  ready  to  let  lpofe 
again,    ihould  occafion  require." 

Col.  Morgan  adds,  "  1  have  every  material  bone  of  the  anatomy  of  this  animal,  with 
feveral  jaw  bones  in  which  the  grinders  are  entire  ;  and  feveral  of  the'great  tulks,  one  of 
which  is  fix  feet  long*'— He  adds,  '*  and  twenty  in  circumference."  But  fuppofing  fome 
miflake,  and  that  probably  the  word  incbet  ought,  to  have  been  added  to  the  twenty,  I  have 
not  ventured  to  add  it — or  to  alter  it. 

Salt  works,  of  confiderable  importance,  have  been  eft abiiihed  at  the  lick,  where  thefe 
bones  are  found. 

*  It  has  been  faid  by  Mr.  JefFerfon  that  the  grinders  of  the  Mammoth  are  five  or  lie 
times  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  elephant.  Col.  Morgan  fays  not  5  "I  have  feen,"  he  obfervea, 
"  the  grinder  of  an  elephant,  as  large  and  as  heavy  as  the  largcvt  of  the  Mammoth.— 
They  are  indeed  thinner,  deeper  rooted  and  differently  lhapeJ,  denoting  a  gramirivorou» 
animal ;  whereas  the  grinderi  of  the  Mammoth  reft  rub's  chefs'  of  a  wolf  01  i»g;  and  flit* 
■hem  to  have  been  carnivorous." 

M 
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fcription  of  that  animal's  fkull  and  jaws,  as  given  by  Dr.  Grew,  in 
Mufeo  Regalis  Societatis  ;  and  printed  at  London  in  folio,  1681.  He 
is,  therefore,  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  hiftory  as  well  as  the  Mam- 
moth." 

Bison.  This  animal  has  generally  been  called  the  Buffalo,  but 
very  improperly,  as  this  name  has  been  appropriated  to  another  ani- 
mal. He  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  our  common  neat  cattle  ;  their 
difference  being  the  effeci  of  domeftication.  Compared  with  the  neat 
cattle,  the  Bifon  is  confiderably  larger,  efpecially  about  the  fore  parts 
of  his  body.  On  his  fhoulders,  arifes  a  large  flefhy  or  griily  fubftance, 
which  extends  along  the  back.  The  hair  on  his  head,  neck  and 
fhoulders,  is  long  and  woolly,  and  all  of  it  is  fit  to  be  fpun,  or  wrought 
into  hats.  Calves  from  the  domeftic  cow  and  wild  bull,  are  fometimes 
raifed  ;  but  when  they  grow  up,  they  become  fo  wild  that  no  common 
fence   will  confine  them. — Is   found  in  the  middle  States, 

Thefe  animals  were  once  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  weftern  parts  of 
Virginia,  and  Pennfylvania  ;  and  fo  late  as  the  year  1  766,  herds  of  400 
were  frequently  feen  in  Kentucky,  and  from  thence  to  the  Miffifippi. 

The  American  forefts  abound  with  various  animals  of  the  deer  kind  ; 
Naturalifts  have  arranged  them  differently.  I  have  followed  M.  de 
Buffon,  who  has  reduced  them  all  to  the  feveral  fpecies  known  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Moose.  Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds,  the  black  and  the  grey* 
The  black  are  faid  to  have  been  from  8  to  12  feet  high  ;  at  prefent 
they  are  very  rarely  feen.  The  grey  Moofe  are  generally  as  tall  as  a 
horfe,  and  fome  are  much  taller;  both  have  fpreading,  palmated  horns, 
weighing  from  30  to  40  pounds.  Theie  are  fhed  annually,  in  the 
month  of  February.  They  never  run,  but  trot  with  amazing  fpeed. 
In  fummer  they  feed  on  wild  graffes,  and  the  leaves  of  the  molt  mucil- 
aginous fhrubs.  In  winter  they  form  herds  ;  and  when  the  (now  falls, 
by  moving  conftantly  in  a  fmall  circle,  they  tread  the  fnow  hard,  and 
form  what  is  called  a  pen.  While  the  fnow  is  deep  and  will  not  bear 
them,  they  are  confined  within  this  pen,  and  eat  all  the  bark  and  twigs 
within  their  reach.  They  are  conlidered  as  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
the  Elk  of  the  eaftern  continent. — -They  are  found  in  New  England. 

Caribou.  This  animal  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  branching,  palmated 
horns,  with  brow  antlers.  He  is  probably  the  rein  deer  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe.  From  the  tendons  of  this  animal,  as  well  as 
of  the  Moofe,  the  aboriginal  natives  made  very  tolerable  thread. 
— Found  in  the  Diftrift  of  Main. 

Deer.  The  Red  Deer  *  has  round  branching  horns.  Of  this  fpe- 
cies we  have  three  or  four  different  kinds  or  varieties  ;  one  of  which, 
found  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  in  its  vicinity,  is  very  large,  and  there 
commonly  called  the  Elk. 

The  Fallow  Deer  *  has  branching,  palmated  horns.  In  the 
United  States,  thefe  animals  aie  larger  than  the  European,  of  a  differ- 
ent colour,  and  fuppofed,  by  fome,  to  be  of  a  different  fpecies.  In 
the  fouthern  ftates,  are  feveral  animals,  fuppofed  to  be  varieties  of  the 
Roe  Dee  r.* 

Bear.  Of  this  animal  two  forts  are  found  in  thenorthern  ftates  ;both 
are  black,  but  different  in  their  forms  and  habits.    One  has  fhort  legs, 

a 

*  The  male  of  the  Red  Deer  is  called  Stag  ;  the  femal:,  Ilir.d  ;  the  young,  Ca!J.  The 
male  of  the  Fallow  Deer  is  called  Buck  ;  the  female,  Doe  ;  the  young,  Fsivn.  The  Rx 
£uckt  and  Ro:  Doit  arc  ths  male  and  female  of  ;hc  Roe. 
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4  thick,  clumfy  body,  is  generally  fat,  and  is  Very  fond  of  fweet,  vege- 
table food,  fuch  as  fweet  apples,  indian  corn  in  the  milk,  berries,  grapes, 
honey,  &c.  Probably  he  is  not  carnivorous.  As  foon  as  the  firft  fnow 
falls,  he  betakes  himfelf  to  his  den,  which  is  a  hole  in  a  cleft  of  rocks, 
a  hollow  tree,  or  fome  fuch  place  ;  here  he  gradually  becomes  torpid, 
and  dozesaway  the  winter,  fucking  his  paws,  and  expending  the  flock, 
of  fat  which  he  had  previously  acquired. 

The  other  fort  is  diltinguifhcd  by  the  name  of  the  Ranging  Bear, 
and  feems  to  be  a  grade  between  the  preceding  and  the  wolf.  His 
legs  are  longer,  and  his  body  more  lean  and  gaunt.  He  is  carnivo- 
rous, frequently  deftroying  calves,  fheep  and  pigs  ;  and  fometimes 
children.  In  winter  he  migrates  to  the  fouthward.  The  former  ap- 
pears to  be  the  common  black  bear  of  Europe  ;  the  latter  correfponds 
to  the  brown  bear  of  the  Alps  ;  and  is  probably  of  the  fame  fpecies 
with  thofe   fpoken    of  2    Kings  ii.    24th,    which  formerly    inhabited 

the  mountainous  parts  of  Judca,  between  Jericho  and  Bethel. Found 

in  all  the  ftates. 

The  Wolverene,  called  in  Canada  the  Carcajou,  and  by  hunters 
the  Beaver  eater,  feems  to  be  a  grade  between  the  bear  and  the  wood- 
chuck.  He  agrees  exacily  with  the  badger  of  Europe.  His  length 
is  i|  feet  and  upwards  ;  his  circumference  nearly  two  feet ;  his  head  and 
ears  refemble  a  woodchuck's  ;  his  legs  fhort  ;  feet  and  paws  lar^e  and 
{hong  ;  tail  about  7  inches  long,  black  and  very  bufhy  or  fhaggy  ;  hair 
about  two  inches  long,  and  very  coarfe ;  his  head,  fallow  grey  ;  back 
almoft  black  ;  breaft,  fpotted  with  white  ;  belly^  dark  brown  ;  fides 
and  rump,  light  reddifh  brown.  This  animal  lives  in  holes,  cannot  run 
faft,  and  has  a  clumfy  appearance.  He  is  very  mifchievous  to  hunters, 
following  them  when  Jetting  their  traps,  and  deftroying  their  game, 
particularly  the  beaver. Found  in  the  northern  ftates. 

Wolf.  Of  this  animal,  which  is  of  the  dog  kind,  or  rather  the 
<log  himfelf  in  his  favage  ftate,  we  have  great  numbers,  and  a  confid- 
crable  variety  in  fize  and  colour.  The  dimenfiorts  of  a  fkin,  meafured 
of  writing  this  account,  were  as.  follows  ;  length  of  the  body  5  feet  j 
the  fore  legs  18  inches  ;  of  the  hind  legs  i$  inches  ;  of  the  tail  18 
inches.  The  circumference  of  the  body  was  from  21  to  3  feet.  The 
colour  of  thefe  animals  in  the  northern  ftates,  is  generally  alight,  dirty 
fallow,  with  a  lift  of  black  along  their  back.  In  fome,  the  black  ia 
extended  down  their  fides,  and  fometimes  forms  waving  ftreaks  *,  others 
are  faid  to  be  fpotted  :  Some  of  them,  particularly  in  the  fouthern 
ftates,  are  entirely  black  and  conftderably  fmaller.  The  Indians  are 
faid  to  have  fo  far  tamed  fome  of  thefe  animals  before  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Europeans,  as  to  have  ufed  them  in  hunting.  They 
next  made  ufe  of  European  dogs,  and  afterwards  of  mongrels,  the  off- 
fpring  of  the  wolf  and  dog,  as  being  more  docile  than  the  former, 
and  more  eager  in  the  chafe  than  the  latter.  The  appearance  of  ma- 
ny of  the  dogs,  in  the  newly  fettled  parts  of  the  country,  indicate 
their  relation  to  the  wolf. -Found  in  all  the  ftates. 

Fox.  Of  foxes  we  have  a  great  variety  ;  fuch  as  the  Silver  Fox, 
Red  FoXjGrey  Fox,Crofs  Fox,  Brant  Fox,  and  fcveral  others.  Natural- 
ifts  have  generally  fuppoled  that  there  is  more  than  one  fpecies  of 
foxes,  but  they  differ  very  much  in  their  mode  of  arranging  them.  It 
is  highly  probabls  however,  that  there  is  but  oiit  fpecies  of  thefe  ani- 
mals-, 
M  2 
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mals,  as  they  are  found  in  all  their  varieties  of  fize,  and  of  (hades  va- 
rioufly  intermixed,  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Foxes  and 
other  animals  furnifhed  with  fur,  of  the  northern  ftates,  are  larger  than 
thofe  of   the  fouthern. 

Catamount.  This  animal,  the  moil  dreaded  by  hunters  of  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forefts,  is  rarely  ieen,  which  is  probably  the 
realon  why  no  account  of  him  has  ever  been  publifhed,  to  our  know- 
ledge, except  what  is  contained  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Collinfon's  to  M.  de 
Buffon.  The  dimenfions  of  one,  killed  a  few  years  ago,  in  New 
Hampfhire,  as  nearly  as  could  be  afcertained  by  the  fkin,  were  as  fol- 
lows ;  the  length  of  his  body  (including  the  head)  6  feet  ;  circumfer- 
ence of  his  body  ih  feet  ;  length  of  his  tail  3  feet,  and  of  his  legs 
about  1  foot.  The  colour,  along  his  back,  is  nearly  black  ;  on  his 
fides,  a  dark  reddifh  brown  ;  his  feet  black.  He  feems  not  calculat- 
ed for  running,  but  leaps  with  furprizing  agility.  His  favourite  food 
is  blood,  which,  like  other  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  he  takes  from  the 
jugular  veffels  of  cattle,  deer,  &c.  leaving  the  carcafe.  Smaller  prey 
he  takes  to  his  den  ;  and  he  has  been  known  to  carry  off  a  child. 
He  feems  to  be  allured  by  fire,  which  terrifies  all  other  carnivorous 
animals,  and  betrays  no  fear  either  of  man  or  beaft. — He  is  found  in 
the  northern  and  middle  ftates. 

Cougar.  The  body  of  this  animal  is  about  5  feet  long  ;  his  legs 
longer  in  proportion  to  his  body,  than  thofe  of  the  common  cat.  His 
colour  is  a  dark  fallow.  In  his  habits  and  manners  he  refembles  the 
red  of  the  family.  He  is  found  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  and  there  call- 
ed the  Tyger. 

Mountain  Cat.  (Pardalis,  Linn.)  {Ocelot,  de  Buffon.)— The  length 
of  his  body  is  from  3J.  to  4  feet  ;  his  tail  about  2  feet.  His  colour 
is  a  fallow  ground,  with  black  fpots  and  fhipes.  The  male  has  a  black 
lift  along  his  back,  and  is  the  moft  beautiful  animal  of  the  cat  kind. 

He  is  exceedingly  fierce,  but  will  feldom  attack  a  man. Found  in  the 

louthern  itates. 

Lynx.  We  have  three  kinds  of  the  Lynx,  each  probably  forming 
a  diftinft  fpecies.  The  jirjl,  (Lupus  cervarius,  Linn.  3d.  Edit.) 
is  called  by  the  French  and  Englifh  Americans,  Loup  cervitr.  * 
He  is  from  21  to  3  feet  in  length  ;  his  tail  is  about  ,5  inches.  His  hair 
is  long,  of  a  light  grey  colour,  forming,  in  tome  places,  fmall,  irregu- 
lar, dark  (hades  ;  the  end  6f  his  tail  is  black.  His  fur  is  fine  and- 
thick.  He  is  the  Lynx  of  Siberia,  and  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  A  few  may  be  found  in  the  northeaftern  parts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Main  ;  but  in  the  higher  latitudes  they  are  more  numer- 
ous. 

The  fecond,  (Catus  cervarius,  Linn.)  is  called  by  the  French  Araer*. 
icans,  Chat  ccrvier  ;  and  in  New  England,  the  Wild-cat.  He  is  confid- 
erably  lefs  than  the  former,  or  the  Loup  cervier.  Lie  is  from  2  to  2| 
feet  long  ;  his  tail  is  proportionably  (hotter,  about  three  inches  long, 
and  wants  the  tuft  of  black  hair  on  the  end  of  it.  His  hair  is  fhort- 
er,  particularly  on  his  legs  and  feet ;  is  of  a  darker  colour,  brown, 
dark  lallow  and  green,  varicufly  intermixed.  His  fur  is  faid  to  be  of 
a  very  different  quarlity  ;  his  ears  are  fhorter,  and  he  has  very  little 
of  the  pencil  of  black  hairs  on  the  tips  of  them,  which  is  fo  remark- 
able in  the  former  kind.  This  animal  deft  roved  manv  of  the  cattle 
of  the  firft  fettlers  of  New  England.  The 

*  Pronounced  Loocctvee. 
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The  third  fpeciesis  about  the  fize  of  a  common  cat.  The  colour  of 
the  male  is  a  bright  brown  or  bay,  and  black  fpots  on  his  legs.  His 
tail  is  about  4  inches  long,  and  ^encircled  by  8  white  rings  :  The  fe- 
male   is    of  a  reddifh     grey. Found    in    the     middle   and    fouth- 

ern  Mates. 

Margay.  This  animal  very  much  refembles  the  European  wild- 
cat, both  in  form  and  fize.  His  colour  is  like  that  of  fome  of  our 
tabby  cats- -dark,  waving  ftreaks,  on  a  fallow  ground. —  Found  in  the 
louthern  ftates. 

Kincajou.  This  animal  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  Car- 
cajou, though  he  relembles  him  in  nothing  but  the  name.  He  belongs 
to  the  family  of  cats  ;  at  leaft  he  very  much  refembles  them.  He  is 
about  as  large  as  a  common  cat,  and  is  better  formed  for  agility  and 
ipeed,  than  for  strength.  His  tail  gradually  tapers  to  the  end,  and  is 
as  long  as  his  whole  body.  His  colour  is  yellow.  Between  him  and 
the  fox  there  is  perpetual  war.  He  hunts  in  the  fame  manner  as  do 
other  animals  of  that  clafs  ;  but  being  able  to  fufpend  himfelf  by  twin- 
ing the  end  of  his  tail  round  the  limb  of  a  tree,  or  the  l.ke,  he  can 
purfue  his  prey  where  other  cats  cannot  •,  and  when  he  attacks  a  large 
animal,  his  tail  enables  him  to  fecure  his  hold  till  he  can  open  the 
blood  veffels  of  the  neck.  In  fome  parts  of  Canada,  thefe  animals 
are  very  numerous,  and  make  great  havoc  among  the  deer,  and  do  not 
fpare  even  the  neat  cattle.  But  we  have  heard  of  none  in  thefe  ftates, 
except  a  few  in  the  northern  parts  of    New  Hampfhire.   . 

The  Weasel  is  about  o.  inches  in  length  ;  his  body  is  remarkably 
round  and  {lender  ;  his  tail  long  and  well  furnifhed  with  hair  ;  his 
legs  very  fhort,  and  his  toes  armed  with  fharp  claws.  His  hair  is 
fhort  and  thick,  and  of  a  pale,  yellcwifh  colour,  except  about  the 
breaft:,  where  it  is  white.  This  is  a  very  fprightly  animal  ;  notwith- 
standing the  fhortnefs  of  his  legs,  it  feems  to  dart,  rather  than  to  run. 
He  kills  and  eats  rats,  flriped  fquirrels  and  other  fmall  quadrupeds  : 
He  likewife  kills  fowls,  fucks  their  blood,  and  eileems  their  eggs  a 
delicacy. 

The  Ermine  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  Weafel,  in  fize, 
form  or  habits  :  even  his  colour  is  the  fame  in  fummer,  except  that 
the  end  of  his  tail  is  black,  and  the  edges  of  his  ears  and  toes  arc 
white.  In  winter  he  is  entirely  white,  except  the  tip  of  the  tail. 
He  is  generally  confidered  as  forming  a  ipeciesdiflinci  from  the  Wea- 
fel ;  but  Linnaeus-makes   them  the  fame. They  are  faid  to  be  found 

in  Canada,  and  Dr.  Belknap  mentions  that  a  few  have  been  feen  in 
New  Hampfhire. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  we  have  another  variety  of  this  family. 
It  appears  to  differ  from  the  Weafel  in  no  refpecl,  except  its  colour, 
which  is  perfectly  white,  both  in  fummer  and  winter. 

Martin.  This  animal  is  called  the  Martin  (Marte)  by  M.  de 
Buffon  :— -in  England,  the  pine  Martin,  fir  Martin,  yellow  breaded 
Martin,  pine  Weafel,  and  yellovy  breaffed  Weafel  ;  in  New  England, 
the  Sable;  and  by  the  Indians,  Wauppanaugh.  He  is  formed  like  the 
Weafel  ;  is  generally  about  16  inches  long,  and  is  of  a  fallow  colour  ; 
but  his  fize,  and  the  fhades  of  his  colour,  vary  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Some  have  fpots  of  yellow  on  the  breaft.,  others  of  white, 
and  others  have  none.      He  keeps  in  fore  its,  chiefly  on  trees,  and  lives 

by  hunting. He  is  found   in  the  northern  ftates, 

Mink. 
M  3  .      . 
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Mink.  The  Mink  is  about  as  large  as  a  Martin,  and  of  the  fame, 
form.  The  hair  on  its  tail  is  fhorter  ;  its  colour  is  generally  black  ; 
fome  have  a  white  fpot  under  their  tnroats  ;  others  have  none.  They 
burrow  in  the  ground,  and  purfue  their  prey  both  in  frefh  and  fait  wa-r 
ter.  Thofe  which  frequent  the  fait  water  are  of  a  larger  fize,  lighter 
colour,  and  have  inferior  fur.  They  are  found  in  confiderable  numbers, 
both  in  the  fouthern  and  northern  ftates. 

Otter.  The  Otter  very  much  refembles  the  Mink  in  its  form 
and  habits.  Its  colour  is  not  ib  daik  ;  its  fize  much  larger,  being 
about  3  feet  long  and  15   inches  in  circumfeience.      It  lives  in  holes 

in  banks  near  the  water,  and  feeds  on  fifh  and  amphibious  animals. 

Found  in  all  the  ftates. 

Fisher.  In  Canada  he  is  called  Pekan  :  Inthefe  ftates  frequently 
the  Black  cat,  but  improperly,  as  he  does  not  belong  to  the  clafs  of 
cats.  He  has  a  general  reiemblance  to  the  Martin,  but  is  confidera- 
bly  larger,  being  from  20  to  24  inches  in  length,  and  1  2  in  circumfer- 
ence. His  tail  is  a  little  more  than  half  his  length  ;  its  hair  long  and 
bufhy.  His  fore  legs,  about  4^  inches  long,  his  hinder  legs  6  inch- 
es. His  ears  fhort  and  round.  His  colour  is  black,  except  the 
head,  neck  and  fhoulders,  which  are  a  dark  grey.  He  lives  by  hunt- 
ing,   and  occafionally    purlues  his  prey  in  the  water. Found  in  the 

northern  ftates. 

Skunk.  This  animal  as  about  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  of  a  mod- 
erate height  and  lize.  His  tail  is  long  and  bufhy  ;  his  hair  long  and 
chiefly  black  ;  but  on  his  head,  neck  and  back,  is  found  more  or  lefs 
of  white,  without  any  regularity  or  uniformity.  He  appears  to  fee 
but  indifferently,  when  the  iun  fhines  ;  and  therefore  in  the  day  time, 
keeps  clofe  to  his  burrow.  As  fopn  as  the  twilight  commences,  he 
goes  inqueftof  his  food,  which  is  principally  beetles  and  other  infects  : 
He  is  alio  very  fond  of  eggs  and  young  chickens.  His  flefh  is  laid  to 
be  tolerably  good,  and  his  fat  is  iomctimes  ufed  as  an  emollient.  But 
what  renders  this  animal  remaikable  is,  his  being  furnifhed  with  or- 
gans for  fecreting  and  retaining  a  liquor,  volatile  and  fsctid  beyond 
any  thing  known,  and  which  he  has  the  power  of  emitting  to  the 
diftance  of  a  rod  or  more,  when  neceflary  for  his  defence.  When 
this  ammunition  is  expended  he  is  quite  harmlefs.*  This  volatile 
factor  L»  a  powerful  antifpafmpdic. — Found  in  all  the  ftates. 

Another 

•  Conc-rnJng  the  American  fkunk,  Dr.  Mitel-ill,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Pod,  (17S8)  writes 
rhus  "  Not  long  Jince  1  had  an  opportunity  to  diil'ec.1  the  American  fkunk  (  V,vcr>a  pt'ttr- 
iuj,  Linn.)  The  moft  remarkable  appearances,  on  examination,  were  the  following  : 
the  fliin  was  exceedingly  lax,  infomuch  that  when  pulled  away,  from  the  fubjacent  mem- 
brane, the  hairs,  in  many  places  drawn  through  it,  were  left  rooted  in  the  tat  ;  the  urine 
('uilelled  no  more  fxtor  than  is  common  to  that  excrementious  fluid  jn  many  other  ani- 
mals :  But  the  peculiar  odoriferous  lul  fiance,  which  the  cieatuie  emits  when  purlued, 
proceeds  irom  two  lacs,  each  capable  of  containing  about  half  an  ounce,  fituated  at  the 
extremity  of"  the  ir.tcfiinum  rcflum,  and  furroundrd  by  large  and  rtrong  circular  mufcle.', 
v^hich  contracting  by  a  voluntary  exerfiun,  force  our  the  thick,  ycllowim  liqw-r,  through 
two  dudts,  opening  near  the  verge  of  rhe  anus.  As  the  animal  is  neither  iwitr  nor  ftiong, 
this  feems  to  have  been  given  it  as  a  defence  r.gainft  its  enemies,  on  whofe  approach,  the 
vjJatile  matter  is  difchargrd  with  confiderable  force,  and  to  n"  fmall  diitance.  From  irs 
analogy  to  mufk,  ambergreaie,  chet  and  calror,  I  am  ftrorigly  inclined  to  think  it  might  he 
•with  advantage  ranked  amun;  the  untijj a \(modks  cj ' ike  materia  medicat  cr  clajjtd  <wilb  drugs 
ir.  tbejhops  of  perfumers. 

A  fimilar  lubltaxce,  although  not  fo  abundant  and  fragrant,  I  have  likewife  found  in 
bd£s  of  the  fame  kind,  when  I  difl'rcted  the  Common  weafel,  {Myficla  -uu^jris  J  which, 
in  all  probability  will  be  lournl  to  poffefs  virtues  not  much  differing  from  the  Spodnar^  or 
liquor  of  the  Viverra,  or  the  Am-riran  fkunk. 

The  Muiquaih  (Caftcr  mu/cbaius)  which  I,'h#ve  alfo  c!iiTe$edrrY8s  no  facs  of  this  kind, 
and  theiefore  1  am  forceably  ltd  to  luiusct  that  its  odctif  refines  in  the  cuticalar  exha- 
iants,  diid  peifpircd  maCtei .'" 
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Another  Stinkard,  called  the  Squajh,  is  faid  by  Buffon,  to  be  found  in 
fome  of  the  fouthern  ftates.  He  is  of  a  chefnut  colour  ;  climbs  trees, 
and  kills  poultry. 

Opossum.  This  animal  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long  ;  has  a 
long  pointed  nofc,  furnifhed  with  long  Miff  hairs  ;  ears  thin  and  nak- 
fcd  ;  tail  naked,  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  and  capable  of  holding 
the  animal  fufpended  ;  legs  fhort  ;  feet  fmall  and  naked.  He  ufes  his 
forepaws  like  a  Monkey,  His  body  is  well  covered  with  a  woolly 
fur,  white  at  the  roots,  and  black  at  the  ends.  His  hair  is  long,  thin 
and  coarfe  ;  its  colour  black  and  white,  forming  a  grey  of  various 
ihades  ;  and  thefe  different  (hades  are  often  fo  intermixed  as  to  give  a 
fputted  or  variegated  appearance.  But  the  moft  fingular  part  of  this 
animal  is  a  kind  of  falfe  belly  or  pouch,  with  which  the  female  is  fur- 
nifhed ;  it  is  formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  (kin  ;— is  fo  placed  as 
to  include  her  teats,  and  has  an  aperture  which  fhe  can  open  and  fhut 
at  pleafure.  She  brings  forth  her  young  from  four  to  fix  at  a  time, 
while  they  are  not  bigger  than  a  bean  -.---indoles  them  in  this  pouch, 
and  they,  from  a  principle  of  inftinft,  affix  themfelves  to  her  teats  : 
Here  they  remain  and  are  nourifhed  till  they  are  able  to  run  about, 
and  are  afterwards  taken  in  occalionally,  particularly  in  time  of  dan- 
ger. The  Opoflum  feeds  on  vegetables,  particularly  frurt.  He  like- 
wife  kills  poultry,   fucks  their  blood,    and  eats  their  eggs.     His  fat  is 

ufed    inflead  of  lard  or  butter. Found  in  the  fouthern  and  middle 

ftates. 

Woodchuck..  (Monax-,  de  Buffon. )  His  body  is  about  i6  inches 
long,  and  nearly  the  fame  in  circumference  ;  his  tail  is  moderately 
long,  and  full  of  hair.  His  colour  is  a  mixture  of  fallow  and  grey. 
He  digs  a  burrow  in,  or  near,  fome  cultivated  field,  and  feeds  on  pulfe, 
the  tops  of  cultivated  clover,  &c.  He  is  generally  very  fat,  excepting 
in  the  fpring.  The  young  are  good  meat ;  the  old  are  rather  rank 
and  difagreeable.  In  the  beginning  of  Oftober  they  retire  to  their 
burrows,  and  live  in  a  torpid  ftate  about  6  months.  In  many  refpecls 
he  agrees  with  the  Marmot  of  the  Alps  *,  in  others  he  differs,  and  on 
the  whole  is  probably  not  the  fame. 

An  animal  refembling  the  Woodchuck  is  found  in  the  fouthern 
ftates,  which  is  fuppofed  to  form  another  fpecies. 

Urchin.  The  Urchin,  or  Urfon,  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  and, 
when  fat,  the  fame  in  circumference.  He  is  commonly  called  Hedge- 
Hog  or  Porcupine,  but  differs  from  both  thofe  animals  in  every  char- 
a6f.erift.ic  mark,  excepting  his  being  armed  with  quills  on  his  back  and 
fides.  Thefe  quills  are  nearly  as  large  as  a  wheat  firaw  ;  from  three 
to  four  inches  long,  and,  unlefs  cre£ted,  nearly  covered  by  the  animal's 
hair.  Their  points  are  very  hard,  and  filled  with  innumerable  very 
fmall  barbs  or  fcales,  whole  points  "are  railed  from  the  body  of  the 
quilk  When  the  Urchin  is  attacked  by  a  dog,  wolf,  or  other  beaft 
of  prey,  he  throws  himfelf  into  a  pofture  of  defence,  by  fhortning 
his  body,  elevating  hisback,  and  erecting  his  quills.  The  affailant 
foon  finds  fome  of  thofe  weapons  ftuck  into  his  mouth,  or  other  part 
of  his  body,  and  every  effort  which  he  makes  to  free  himfelf,  eaufes 
them  to  penetrate  the  farther  ;  they  have  been  known  to  bury 
themfelves  entirely  in  a  few  minutes.  Sometimes  they  prove  fatal  ; 
at  other  times  they  make  their  way  out  again  through  the  fkin  from 
various  parts  of  the  body.  If  not  molefted.  the  Urchin  is  an  inoffenr 
live  animal.     He  finds  a  hole  or  hollow  whir1'-,  he  makes  his  refidence, 

M   4  and 
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and  feeds  on  the  bark  and  roots  of  vegetables.  His  flefh,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  hunters,   is  equal    to  that  of  a  lacking  pig. Is  found    in  the 

northern  flates. 

Hake.  Of  this  animal  we  have  two  kinds,  which  appear  to  be 
different  fpecies  :  the  one  is  commonly  called  the  white  Rabbit  or 
Coney;  the  other  is  fimply  the  Rabbit  ;  but  from  the  proportional 
length  of  their  hinder  legs,  and  other  fpecific  marks,  they  both  belong 
to  the  family  of  the  hare.  The  former  has  a  covering  of  coarfe 
white  hair,  which  comes  on  before  winter,  and  falls  off  the  enfuing 
fpring.  He  is  about  half  the  fize  of  a  large  European  hare,  and  twice 
as  large  as  the  other  kind.  The  latter  burrows  in  the  ground,  like  a 
rabbit.  They  have  both  been  found  in  the  fame  traft  of  country,  but 
have  not  been  known  to  afTociate,  The  former  has  been  found  In  the 
northern  ftates,  and  appears  to  be  the  fame  as  the  hare  of  the  northern 
part  of  Europe  ;  the  latter  is  found  in  all  the  flates,  and  is  probably  a 
Ipecies  peculiar  to  America. 

Raccoon.  The  Raccoon,  in  the  form  and  fize  of  his  body,  refem- 
blesthefox  ;  his  legs  ate  larger  and  fhorter.  His  toes  are  long,  and 
armed  with  fharp  claws.  His  body  is  grey  ;  his  tail  annulated  with 
alternate  rings  of  black  and  brown.  In  his  manners  he  reiembles  the 
fquirrel  ;  like  him  he  lives  on  trees,  feeds  on  Indian  corn,  acorns,  &c. 
and  lerves  himfelf  with  his  fore  paws.  His  ilefh  is  good  meat,  and 
his  fur  is  valued  by  the  hatters.  He  is  found  in  all  the  climates  in 
the  temperate  zone  in  North  America. 

The  Fox  Squirrel.  Of  this  animal,  there  are  feveral  varieties, 
black,  red  and  grey.  It  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  common  grey 
fquirrel,  and  is  found  in  the  fouthern  States,  and  is  peculiar  to  this 
continent. 

The  Grey  Squir  r  el  of  America,  does  not  agree  exa&ly  with  that 
of  Europe,  but  is  generally  coniidered  as  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Its  name 
indicates  its  general  colour;  but  fome  are  black  ;and  others  bhek  on 
the  back  and  grey  on  the  fides.  They  make  a  neft  of  mofs  in  a  hollow- 
tree,  and  here  they  depofit  their  provifion  of  nuts  and  acorns  ;  this 
is  the  place  of  their  rchdence  during  the  winter,  and  here  they  bring 
forth  their  young.  Their  fumrher  houfe,  which  is  built  of  flicks  and 
leaves,  is  placed  near  the  top  of  the  tree.  They  fometimees  migrate 
in  confiderable  numbers.  If  in  their  courfe  they  meet  with  a  river, 
each  of  them  takes  a  fhing'e,  piece  of  bark,  or  the  like,  and  carries  it  to 
the  water.  Thus  equipped,  they  embark,  and  ereel;  their  tail$  to 
the  gentle  breeze,  which  loon  wafts  them  over  in  fafety  ;  but  a  fudden 
flaw  of  wind  lemetimes  produces  adeftruftive  fhipwreck.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  males  of  this  fpecies  is  found  caftrated. 

A  Grey  Squirrel  is  found  in  Virginia,  nearly  thrice  as  large  as  this. 
Whether  it  be  the  fame,  or  a  different  Ipecies,  is  uncertain. 

The  Red  Squirrel,  is  lels  than  the  grey  fquirrel.  It  has  a  red 
lift  along  its  back  ;  grey  on  its  fides,  and  white  under  the  belly.  It 
differs  in  fome  refpefts  from  the  common  European  fquirrel  ;  but  M. 
de  Buffon  confiders  it  as  the  fame  fpecies.  Its  food  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  grey  fquirrel,  except  that  it  fometimes  feeds  on  the  feeds  of 
the  pine  and  other  evergreens  ;  hence  it  is  fometimes  called  the  pine 
fquirrel,  and  is  found  further  to  the  northward  than  the  grey  fquirrel. 
It  fpends  part  of  its  time  on  trees,  in  queii  of  food  ;  but  confiders  its 
hole,  under  fome  rock  or  log,  as  its  home. 

The  Striped   Squirrel  is  dill  lefs  than  the  Lift  mentioned.     Its 

colour 
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colour  is  red.  It  has  a  narrow  ftripeof  black  along  its  back  :  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  about  half  an  inch,  on  each  fide,  is  a  flripe  of  white,  border- 
ed with  very  narrow  {tripes  of  black.  Its  belly  is  white.  In  the 
males,  the  colors  are  brighter  and  better  defined  than  in  the  fe- 
males. It  is  fometimes  called  a  moufe  fquirrel,  and  ground  Iquirrel, 
from  its  forming  a  burrow  in  loofe  ground.  Linnieus  confounds  it 
with  a  ftriped  moufe  fquirrel,  found  in  the  north  of  Afia  ;  but  that 
animal  is  reprefented  as  in  fome  meafure  refembling  the  moufe  ; 
whereas  ours  is  a  genuine  fquirrel.  In  furnmer  it  feeds  on  apples, 
peaches,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit  and  feeds;  and  for  its  winter  {tore 
lays  up  nuts,  acorns  and  grain.  It  fometimes  afcends  trees  in  queft  of 
food,  but  always  defcends  on  the  appearance  of  danger  ;  nor  does  it 
feel  fecure  but  in  its  hole,  a  (lone  wall,  or  fome  covert  place.  Found 
in  the  northern  and  and  middle  flates. 

Fly  1  ng  Squ  irrel.  This  is  the  leaft  and  mod  lingular  of  the 
clafs  of  fquirrels.  A  duplicatureof  the  the  fkin  connects  the  fore  and 
hinder  legs  together  :  by  extending  this  membrane,  it  is  able  to  leap 
much  farther,  and  to  alight  with  more  fafety  than  other  fquirrels.  It 
lives  in  the  holes  of  trees,  and  feeds  on  feeds. — Is  found  in  all  the 
States. 

Bat.  The  Bat  is  .fo  common  and  fo  fingular  a  creature  that  a 
particular  defcription  of  it  is  unneceffary. — Found  both  in  America  and 
Europe. 

Field  Mouse.  This  foecies  in  England,  is  called  the  fhort  tailed 
field- moufe.  It  has  a  general  refemblance  to  the  common  houfe  moufe; 
but  both  its  body  and  tail  are  larger  and  his  hair  has  a  flight  reddifh 
tint.  Its  food  depends  very  much  on  its  fituation.  In  gardens  it  oft- 
en deflroys  young  fruit  trees  by  eating  their  bark.  ;  in  fields  and  mea- 
dows, it  feeds  on  the  roots  of  grafs,  fometimes  leaving  a  groove  in  the 
fward,  which  appears  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  with  a  gouge.  In 
woods,  they  are  faid  to  feed  on  acorns,  and  to  lay  up  a  large  Itore  of 
them  in  their  burrows. 

Wood  Rat.  "  This  is  a  very  curious  animal;  they  are  not  half  the 
fize  of  the  domeftic  rat  ;  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour;  their  tails 
{lender  and  fhort  in  proportion,  and  covered  thinly  with  fhort  hair. 
They  are  fingular  with  refpeft  to  their  ingenuity  and  great  labour  in  con- 
flrufting  their  habitations,  which  are  conical  pyramids,  about  3  or  4 
feet  high,  conftrufted  with  dry  branches,  which  they  collect  with 
great  labour  and  perfeverance,  and  pile  up  without  any  apparent  or- 
der ;  yet  they  are  fo  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  it  would  take 
a  bear  or  wild-cat  fome  time  to  pull  one  of  thefe  caftlcs  to  pieces,  and 
allow  the  animals  fufficient  time  to  retreat  with  their  young. 

There  is  likewife  a  ground- rat,  twice  as  large  as  the  common  rat.  and 
burrows  in  the  ground."  [Bartram's   Tuivcls. 

Shrew  Mouse.  This  is  the  fmalleft  of  quadiupeds,  and  hold. 
nearly  the  fame  place  among  them  as  the  humming  bird  does  among 
the  feathered  race.  Someof  the  European  fhrew  mice,  are  three  inchej 
long  :  we  have  feen  but  two  or  three  of  the  American,  and  thole  dri- 
ed ;  but  fhould  not  judge  that  thofe  ever  exceeded  2  inches.  Their  head, 
which  conftitutes  about  one  third  of  their  whole  length,  has  fome 
refemblance  to  that  of  a  mole  :  the  ears  are  wanting  ;  their  eyes  fcarce- 
ly  viable  ;  the  nofe  very  long,  pointed  and  furnifhed  with  long  hair.-. 
In  other  refpects  thefe  referable  the  common  moufe.  They  live  in 
woods,  and  are  funpefed  to  feed  on  grain  and  infects. — Found  in  New- 
£n  gland*  Mole. 
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Mom:.  The  purple  mole  is  found  in  Virginia  ;  the  black  mole  ift 
New- England  ;  he  lives  in  and  about  the  water  :  they  differ  from  one 
another,  and  both  from  the  European. 

The  Water  Rat  is  about  the  lize  of  the  common  rat  ;  brown  on 
the  back  and  white  under  the  belly  ;  feeds  on  aquatic  animals. 

Beaver.  The  beaver  is  an  amphibious  animal,  which  cannot  live 
for  any  length  of  time  in  the  water  ;  and  can  exift  without  it,  pro- 
vided he  has  the  convenience  of  fomerimes  bathing  himfelf.  The 
largeft  beavers,  formerly,  were  four  feet  in  length,  and  weighed  50  or 
60  pounds.  At  prelent  they  are  not  mere  than  three  feet  in  length, 
and  may  weigh  from  25  to  3d  pounds.  The  head  of  this  animal  is 
large,  and  his  eais  fhort  and  round.  Their  fore  teeth  are  prominent, 
Jong,  broad,  llrong  and  grooved  or  hollowed  like  a  gouge.  Their  fore 
legs  are  fhort,  with  toes  leparate  ;  their  hinder  legs  are  long,  with  toes 
webbed.  The  tail  is  large,  broad  and  fcaly,  relembling  the  body  of  a 
fifh.  I  heir  colour  is  generally  a  dark  brown,  but  varies  according  to 
the  climate  they  inhabit.  Their  hair  is  long  and  coarfe  ;  the  fur  very 
thick,  fine  and  highly  valued.  The  caltor  ufed  in  medicine  is  found 
in  lacks  formed  behind  the  kidneys. 

Their  houfesare  always  fituated  in  the  water  ;  fometimes  they  make 
life  of  a  natural  pond,  but  generally  they  choofe  to  form  one  by  build- 
ing a  dam  acrofs  fome  brook  or  rivulet.  For  this  purpofe  they  felett 
a  number  of  faplings  of  loft  wood,  generally  cf  lets  than  6  inches 
diameter,  but  fometimes  of  16  or  18  inches  ;  thele  they  fell,  and  divide 
into  proper  lengths,  and  place  them  in  the  water,  fo  that  the  length  of 
the  {ticks  make  the  width  of  the  dam.  Thele  flicks  they  lay  in  mud 
or  clay,  their  tails  lerving  them  for  trowels,  as  their  teeth  did  for  axes. 
Thele  dams  are  fix  or  eight  feet  thick  at  bottom  ;  Hoping  on  the  fide 
oppofed  to  the  ft  ream  ;  and  are  about  a  quarter  as  broad  at  top  as  at 
bottom.  Near  the  top  of  the  dam  they  leave  one  or  more  wafte  ways, 
or  Hiding  places  to  carry  off  the  i'ui  plus  water. 

The  formation  of  their  cabins  is  no  lefs  remarkable.  They  con  fill 
of  two  ftories,  one  under,  the  other  above  water.  They  are  fhaped 
like  the  oval  bee-hive  ;  and  of  a  fize  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  The  walls  of  the  lower  apartment  are  two  or  three  feet 
thick,  formed  like  their  dams  ;  thofe  of  the  upper  ftory  are  thinner, 
and  the  whole,  on  the  infide,  plaiftered  with  mud.  Each  family  con- 
flructs  and  inhabits  its  own  cabin.  The  upper  apartments  are  curi- 
oufly  ftrewed  with  leaves,  and  rendered  neat,  clean  and  comfortable. 
The  winter  never  furprizes  thefe  animals,  before  their  bufinefs  is  com- 
pleted ;  for  their  houies  are  generally  finiflied  by  the  laft  of  September, 
and  their  ftock  of  provifions  laid  in,  which  confifts  of  frnall  pieces  of 
wood  depofited  in  the  lower  apartments.  Before  a  ftorm,  all  hands 
are  employed  in  repairing  or  ftrengthning  their  dams.  They  retain 
this  induftrious  habit  even  after  they  are  domeflicated.  Infummerthey 
10am  abioad  and  feed  on  leaves,  twigs,  and  food  of  that  kind.  Theie 
beavers  are  confidercd  as  the  fame  fpecies  as  thole  in  Europe,  but  aie 
yaftly  fuperior  to  them  in  every  relpect. 

There  is  likewife  a  race  of  beavers,  called  Terriers,  who  dig  holes 
and  live  a  fbiitary  unfocial  life.  Thele  are  probably  favages,  who 
have  never  formtd  tliemfelv.es  into  iocieties,  and  conlequently  have 
not  made  thofe  improvements,  which  are  to  be  acquired  only  in  a 
[octal    ftate.      Found  in  all  the  States. 

ihcM.cs  quash  a  Mcsk-Ratj  is  abqut  35  inches  in  length^and 
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a  foot  in  circumference.  His  tail  is  nearly  a  foot  long  ;  his  hair  very 
fhort  ;  the  colour  on  his  back,  dark  ;  on  his  fides,  generally  reddifh'; 
his  head  and  tail  very  much  refembie  thofe  of  a  rat.  This  animal  is 
furnifhed  with  glands,  which  feparate  a  fubftance  that  has  the  fmell  of 
mufk.  In  his  mode  of  living,  he  is  a  diftant  imitator  of  the  beaver  ; 
builds  a  rude  cabin  in  fhallow  water,  and  feeds  on  vegetables.  Found 
in  the  northern  and  middle  States. 

The  Morse  or  Sea-Cow,  more  properly  called  the  Sea-Elephant, 
has  two  large  ivory  tufks,which  fhoot  from  the  upper  jaw  :  Its  head  al- 
fo  is  formed  lil*e  that  of  the  elephant,  and  would  entirely  refembie  it  in 
that  part,  if  it  had  a  trunk  ;  but  the  morle  is  deprived  of  that  inftru- 
ment,  which  ferves  the  elephant  in  place  of  an  arm  and  hand,  and  has 
real  arms.  Thefe  members,  like  thole  of  the  feal,  are  fhut  up  within 
the  fkin,  fo  that  nothing  appears  outwardly  but  its  hands  and  feet.  Its 
body  is  long  and  tapering,  thickelt towards  the  neck;  the  toes  and  the 
hands,  or  feet,  are  covered  with  a  membrane,  and  terminated  by  fhort 
and  fharp  pointed  claws.  Excepting  the  two  great  tufks,  and  the  cut- 
ting teeth,  the  morfe  perfectly  refembles  the  feal  ;  it  is  onlv  much  larger 
and  ftronger,  the  morle,  being  commonly  from  twelve  to  fixteen  feet 
in  length,  and  eight  or  nine  in  circumference;  whereas  the  largeft 
feals  are  no  more  than  feven  or  eight  feet  long.  The  morfes  and  feals 
frequent  the  fame  places.  They  have  the  fame  habits  in  every  refpeff, 
except  that  there  are  fewer  varieties  of  the  morfe  than  of  the  leal  ; 
they  are  likewife  more  attached  to  one  particular  climate,  and  are  rare- 
ly found,  except  in  the  northern  feas. 

The  Seal,  of  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  is  an  amphibious  ani- 
mal, living  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  the  fea,  and  feeds  on  marine 
plants.  Thefe  animals  formerly  frequented  our  northern  fliores  ;  but 
at  prefent  have  nearly  forfaken  them. 

Manati.  This  animal  forms  the  connecting  link  between  beads 
and  fifties.  It  cannot  be  called  a  quadrupede;  nor  can  it  entirely  be 
termed  a-fifh  ;  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  fifh  by  its  two  feet  or 
hands;  but  the  hinder  legs,  which  are  almoft  wholly  concealed  in  the 
bodies  of  the  feal  and  morfe,  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  manati.  In- 
ilead  of  two  fhort  feet,  and  a  fmall,  narrow  tail,  which  is  placed  in  a 
horizontal  direction  in  the  morle,  the  manati  has  only  a  thick  tail, 
Ipread  out  broad  like  a  fan.  It  is  a  very  clumfy  mifhapen  animal, 
with  a  head  thicker  than  that  of  an  ox  ;  eyes  fmall  ;  and  the  two  feet 
are  placed  near  the  head,  for  the  purpofe  of  fwimming.  It  is  of  iufli- 
cient  fize  to  form  a  load  for  two  oxen.  Its  flefh,  which  is  more 
like  beef  than  filh,  is  faid  to  be  excellent  for  eating.  They  are  about 
15  feet  long,  and  6  broad.  As  this  animal  has  only  fore  feet,  it 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Manati,  i.  e.  "  an  animal  with  both  hands." 
The  female  has  breads  placed  forward  like  thofe  of  a  woman's,  and 
fhe  generally  brings  forth  two  young  ones  at  a  time,  which  fhe  luckles. 
It  is  not  properly  amphibious  ;  it  only  railes  its  head  out  of  the  water 
to  feed  on  the  herbage  by  the  lea  fide.  This  animal  is  very  common 
in  South  America,  and  fome,  it  is  faid,  have  been  found  in  the  fouthern 
Stares. 

Sapajou.  Sago ix.  There  are  various  fpecies  of  animals  faid  to 
inhabit  the  country  on  the  lower  pait  of  of  the  MilTifippi,  called 
Sapajous  and  Sagoins.  The  former  are  capable  of  fulpending  them- 
lelves  by  their  tails  ;  the  latter  are  not.  They  have  a  general  relem,- 
blance  to  monkeys;  but  are  not  fufficientlv  known,  to  be*  particularly 
defci  ibed.  j$:m>s.~] 
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Birds.]  Several  catalogues  of  the  birds  in  the  fouthern  and 
middle  ftates,  have  been  publiihed  by  different  authors  ;  and  one,  of 
thole  in  New  Ilampfhire,  by  Dr.  Belknap  ;  but  no  general  catalogue 
of  the  birds  in  the  American  States  has  yet  appeared.  The  following 
catalogue,  which  claims  to  be  the  molt  full  and  complete  of  any  yet 
publiihed,  though  far  from  perfection,  has  been  carefully  lele&ed 
from  Bartram's  Travels,  Jeflcrfon's  Notes  on  Virginia,  Belknap's 
Hiltory  of  New-Hampfhire,  and  a  Manufcript  furnifhed  by  Dr.  Cutler, 
Bartram's  catalogue,  as  far  as  it  extends,  appears  to  be  the  moil  accu- 
rate and  complete,  and  his  mode  of  arrangement  the  moft  natural  and 
intelligible  ;  I  have  therefore  adopted  it,  and  inferted  his  notes  and 
references.  * 


Popular  Names. 
The  Owl. 
+  Great  White  Owl 
f  Great  Horned  Owl 
+  Great  Horned  White  Owl 
h  Horned  Owl 
1r  Whooting  Owl 

+  Sharp  Winged  or  Speckled 
Owl 

1  Little  Screech  Owl 
§  Barn  Owl 

Th e    Vulture. 
jj  Turkey  Buzzard 
j!  White  Tailed  Vulture 
|j  Black  Vulture,  or  Carrion  Crow 

Eagle  and  Hawk. 
?  Great  Grey  Eagle 
H  Bald  Eagle 

*  Fifhing  Eagle 
%  Great  Eagle  Hawk 
51  Hen  Hawk 
5  Chicken  Hawk 

*  Pigeon  Hawk 
1  Black  Hawk 

*  Maifh  Hawk 

*  Sparrow  Hawk,  or  leaft  Hawk 
§  Brown  Eagle 

§  Large 

*  The  birds  to  whofe  names  in  this  catalogue,  thefe  mark1'.  [*  t  %  ||  SJJ  aic  prefixed,  a;e 
land  birds,  which,  according  to  Bart  ram,  ire  ieen  in  Penn  fylvani  a,  Mar  ylanH,  Virginia,  N. 
and  S.  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  from  the  lea  cualt  weilward  to  the  Appalachi- 
an mountain.1,  viz. 

*  Thefe  airive  in  Pennfy'vania  in.  the  fpririg,  from  the  fouth  ;  and  after  building  their 
nefts  and  rearing  t'oe'r  young,  return  lourhwarj  in  uuturnn. 

-f-  Thefe  arrive  iti  Pennlylvania  in  autuTnn,  from  the  north,  where  fome  of  them  con- 
tinue during  the  winter,  others  continue  their  journey  as  far  fouth  as  Florida.  They  le- 
turn  northward  in  the  fpring,  probably  to  bree.i  and  lear  their  young. 

%  Thefe  arrive,  in  the  fpring,  in  Carolina  and  Florida,  from  the  iouth  j  breed  and  rear 
their  young, and  return  again  to  the  fouth  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Thefe  never  migrate 
fo  far  north  as  Penniylvania.  \ 

||  Thefe  are  native,  of  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  ;  where  :hey  breeJ   and   continue 


Bartram's  Dejignatio*, 
Stri  x. 
Strix  arcticus,  corpore  toto  niveo. 
Strix  pythaules,  corpore  rufo. 
Strix  maximus,  corpore  niveo. 
Strix  bubo?  Peck. 
Strix  acclamator,  corpore  grifeo. 
Strix  perigrinator,  corpore  ver- 

hcolore. 
Strix  aluco.    Cutler.    Belknap. 
Strix  afio,  corpore  ferruginio. 
Strix  pafleri.     Cutler.     Belknap. 

VvLTBR. 

Vultur  aura. 
Vultur  lacra. 
Vultur  atratus. 

Falco. 
Falco  regalia. 
Falco  leucocephalus. 
Falco  pifcatorius. 
Falco  Aquilinus,  cauda  ferruginio 
falco  gallinarius. 
Falco  pularius. 
Falco  columbarius. 
falco  mger. 
falco  ranivorus. 
Falco  fpavvenius. 
Falco  fulvus.     Belknap. 


the  year  round 

€[   Thefe  breed  and  continue  the  y 
fe   The!-?  are  fou*id   in  N  -w   E 
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Popular  Names. 
^  Large  Brown  Hawk 
|  Pigeon  Hawk. 
$  Fifh  Hawk 
\  Bird  Hawk 

Kite  Hawk.* 
]|  Forked  Tail  Hawk,  or  Kite 
j|  Sharp  Winged  Hawk,  of   a 
pale,  fky  blue  colour,  the  tip 
of  the  wings  black. 
||  Sharp   Winged    Hawk,    ofai 
dark  or  dulky  blue  colour,     j 
j|  Parrot  of  Carolina,  or  Parrakeet 
The  Crow  kind. 

*  The  Raven 

||  Great  Sea  fide  Crow  or  Rook 
tL  Common  Crow 
§  Royfton  Crow 
HBlue  Jay 

||  Little  Jay  of  Florida 

1  Purple    Jackdaw  or  Crow    7 
Blackbird  J 

*  Letter  Purple  Jackdaw 

*  Cuckow  of   Carolina 
Whet  Saw 

Wood  Peckers. 
||  Greate  ft  crefted  Woodpecker,  V 
having  a  white  back  J 

*  Great    Red  Crefted,    Btack    1 

Woodpecker  / 

*  Red  Headed  Woodpecker 

*  Gold  Winged  Woodpecker 
IE  Red  Bellied  Woodpecker 
H  Lead  Spotted  Woodpecker 
1  Hairy,  Speckled  and  Crefted) 

Woodpecker  j 

H  Yellow  Bellied  Woodpecker 
§  Swallow  Woodpecker 
§  Speckled  Woodpecker 
1  Nuthatch 
+  Small  Nuthatch 
f  Little.  Brown  variegated  Creeper 

*  Pine  Creeper 

*  Blue  and  White,  pied  Creeper 

*  Great  Crefted  King  Fifher 

*  Humming  Bird 

*  Little  Grey  Butcher  Bird  of 
Pennfylvania. 

*  Little  Black  Capped  Butche 

*  King  Bird 

_*  Ki:e  hawks  are  chata&erize:)  by  having 
night;  failing  without  flapping  their  wings  \  h 
their  claws  en  the  wing. 


Bart  rani's  Defignation. 
Falco  hudfonius  ?    Belknap. 
Falco  fubbuteo.     Peck. 
Falco  halia:tus.      Peck. 
Lanius  canadensis.    Belkn,    Cutl. 

MlLVl'S. 

Falco  furcatus. 
Falco  glaucus. 

Falco  fubcerulius. 

Pfitticus  Carolinienfis. 
Corvus. 
Corvus  carnivorus. 
Corvus  maritimus. 
Corvus  frugivorus. 
Corvus  cornix.     Cutler. 
Corvus  criftatus,  pica  glandaria. 
5    Corvus  Floridanus,  pica  glan- 
L      daria  minor. 

Gracula  quifcula. 

Gracula  purpurea. 
Cuculus  Carolinienfis. 
Cuculus Carver. 

Ptcus. 
Picus  principalis. 

Picus  piieatus. 

Picus  erythrocephalus, 
Picus  auratus. 
Picus  Carolinus. 
Picus  pubefcens, 

Picus  villofus. 

Picus  varius. 

Picus  hirundinaceus.     Cutler. 

Picus  maculofus.     Cutler. 

Sitta  capite  nigro.     Catefby. 

Sitta  capitefulco.     Catefby. 

Certhia  rufa. 

Ccrthia  pinus. 

Certhia  picia. 

Alcedo  alcyon. 

Trochilus  colubris. 

Lanius  grifeus. 

Lanius  garrulus. 

Lanius  tyrannus.         .         *  Pewit 

;long  ftiarp   pointed   wings  5   being  of  fwifit 
avin^  Ijrg,  light bodiesj  and  feeding  mvt«t 
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Popular  Names. 

*  Pewit,    or   Black    Cap    Fly    \ 
Catcher  J 

*  Great  Crefted,  Yellow  Bellied  1 

Fly  Catcher  J 

*  Lefl'er   Pewit,    or  Brown  and  1 

Greenifh  Fly  Catcher  J 

*  Little  Olive  colored  Fly  Catcher 

*  Little  Domeftic  Fly  Catcher  7 

or  Green  Wren  J 

*  Red  Eyed  Fiy  Catcher 

*  Turtle  Dove  of  Carolina 
j|  Ground  Dove 

+  Wild  Pigeon 

*  Great  Meadow  Lark 
+  Sky  Lark 

+  Little  Brown  Lark 

Red  Winged  Starling — Marfli 
Black  Bird  or  Red  Winged 
Black  Bird 

f  Robin  Red  Bread.  Field  Fare, 

*  Fox  coloured  Thrufh 

*  Mocking  Bird 

*  Wood  Thrufh 

*  Leaft  Golden  Crown  Thrufh 
i  Crofs  Bill 
§  Cherry  Bird 

*  Baltimore  Bird,  or  Hang  Neft 

*  Goldfinch  or  Ifterus  Minor 

*  Sand  Hill  Red  Bird  of  Carolina 

*  Summer  Red  Bird 

*  Yellow  Breaded  Chat 


[] 


Bartranis  Defoliation, 
Mufcicapa  nunciola. 

Mufcicapa  criftata. 

Mufcicapa  rapax. 

Mufcicapa  fubviridis. 

Mufcicapa  cantacrix. 

Mufcicapa  fylvicola. 
Culumba  Carolinienfis. 
Columba  pafferina 
Columba  migratoria. 
Alauda  magna. 

Alauda  campeirris,  gutturc  flavo* 
Alauda  migratoria,    corpore   toto 
ferruginio. 

Sturnus  niger  alisfuperne  rubent« 
ibus.     Catefby. 


*  Cat  Bird  or  Chicken  Bird 
?  Crown  Bird  or  Cedar  Bird 


f  Wild  Tuikey 

5  Phcafant  of  Pennfylvania  or 


3r   7 

Partridge  of  New  England  ?   y 


Turdus  migratorius 

Turdus  rufus. 

Turdus  polyglottos. 

Turdus  melodes. 

Turdus  minimus,  vertice  aurio, 

Loxia  curvi  roftra  ?    Belknap. 

Ampelis  garrulus.     Cutler. 

Oriolus  Baltimore. 

Oriolus  fpurius. 

Merula  flammula. 

Merula  Marilandica. 

Garrulus  aufiralis. 

Lucar  lividus,  apice  nigra. 

Mufcicapa  vertice  nigro.  Catefby. 

Ampelis  garrulus. 

Granjvorous  Tribes. 

f  Meleagris  Americanus. 

\  Gallopavo  lylveftris.  Catefby^ 

Tetrao  tympanus. 


5  Mountain     Cock    or     Grous 

Ptarmigan.     (Mitchill.J  \ 

f  Quail  or  Partridge 
%  Red  Bird.  Virgnia  Nightingale 
+  Crofs  Beak 

*  Blue  Crofs  Beak 

*  Rice  Bird.  *  Boblincoln 

J  Blue  or  Slate  coloured  Rice  Bird 
*Pied  Rice  Bird  * 
}  Painted  Finch,  or  Nonpareil 
$  Red  Linnet 


Tetrao  lagopus. 

Tetrao  minor,  f.  coturnix, 

Loxia  cardinaljs. 

Loxia  roftro  forficato. 

Loxia  cacrulea. 

Emberiza  oryzivora. 

Emberiza  livida. 

Emberiza  varia. 

Linaria  ciris. 

Tanagra  rubra.  *  Blue? 


The  rice  bird  and  pied  rice  bird  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  male  and  female  ot  th* 
fame  (pedes  ;  the  pied  rice  bird  the  rrule,  and  the  other,  the  female.  Called  in  New- 
England  Boblinco'n,   Conquedle  ;  and  by  lorn?;  Old  England  Blackbird. 
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Popular  Names. 

*  Blue  Linnet 

H  Goldfinch.  Yellow  Bird  {Cut I.)  1 
or  Lettuce  Bird  J 

+  Lcffer  Goldfinch 
+  Lead  Finch 

*  Tow  he  Bird,Pcwee,  Cheeweeh 

+  Purple  Finch 

i  Spring  Bird 

T  Hemp  Bird 

§  Winter  Sparrow 

f  Red,  Fox  coloured,  Ground  or  7 

Hedge  Sparrow  j 

+  Large,  Brown,WhiLe  Throat-  \ 

ed  Sparrow  J 

*  Little  HoulcSparroWjOr  Chip-  7 

ping  Bird  J 

*  R.eed  Sparrow 

*  Little  Field  Sparrow 
+  $now  Bird 

*  iMay  Bird 

*  Red  winged  Starling,  or  Corn"! 

Thief  1       J 

*  Cowpen  Bird 

*  31ue  Bird 

*  Water  Wagtail 

*  Houfe  Wren 

U  *  xMarfh  Wren 

*  Great    Wren    of     Carolina —  "j 

Body  dark  brown,  throat  and  t 
breaft,  pale  clay  colour  J 

)  Grape  Bird 

*  Little  Bluifh  Grey  Wren 
+  Golden  Crown  Wren 

T  Ruby  Crown  Wren  f Edwards  J 

*  Olive  coloured,  YellowThroat-  7 

ed  Wren  j 

*  Red  Start 

*  Yellow  hooded  Titmoufe 

*  Bluiih  Grey  crelted  Tilmoufe 
S  Black  Cap  Titmoufe 

*  Summer  Yellow  Bird 

*  Yellow  Rump 
$  Tom  Teet 

*  Various  coloured  Little  Finch  7 

Creeper  j 

*  Little  Chocolate  Breaft  Titmoufe 

*  YeJlow  Red  Pole 


Bartram's  Deftgn.ai.ion, 
Linaria  eyanea. 

f  Carduelus  Americanus. 
\  Fringilki  t riftis,      Linn, 
Carduelus  pinus. 
Carduelus  pufilus. 

{  Fringilla  erythrophthalrna, 

1  Pallcr  nigris  occulis  rubris.  CiU 

Fringilla  purpurea. 

Fringilla.  Cutler. 

Fringilla   canabina. 

Fringilla  grifea.     Cutler., 

Fringilla  rufa. 
Fringilla  fufca. 

Paffer  domefticivs, 

Paffer  paluftris, 
Paffer  agrellis. 
Paffer  nivalis. 
Calandra  pratenfis. 

Sturuus  predatorius. 

S  Sturuus  Uer.corarius. 
t  Paffer  fufcus.     Catelby, 
c  Motacilla  ffalis, 
<  Rubicula    Americana   ju^rvrJka, 
t  Catefby. 
Motacilla  fluviatili.s, 
r  Motacilla  domeftica. (regulus  ru 

I      fus4 
Motacillapaluftris(regulus  minor. - 

Motacilla    Caroliniana..     (regulu^ 
magrfus.) 

Motacilla  icierocephaja..     Cutloi,- 
Regulus  grifeus. 
Regulus  criftatus. 

j  Regulus  cri  flatus,  Alter  y.eir.tic? 

\      rubini  coloris. 

Regulus  peregrinus,  gu4tureffa>vo.- 

Ruticilla  Americana. 

Lufcinia,  f.  philomela  America^... 

Pams  criitatus. 

Parus  Europcus. 

Parus  Juteus. 

Parus  ,cedrus,  uropygio  H&Vft. 

Parus  atricapillus.      Cutler. 

Parus  varius. 

Parus  peregrinus. 

Parus  aureus,  verticc  rubra. 
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Bartram's  Defignation. 
Parus   viridis,  gutture  nigro. 


Popular  Names, 

*  Green   Black    Throated   Fly  1 

Catcher  j 

*  Golden  Winged  Fly  Catcher 

*  Blue  Winged  Yellow  Bird 

*  Yellow  Throated  Creeper 

*  Houfe  Swallow,  or  Chimney  \ 

Swallow  J 

*  Great  Purple  Martin 

*  Bank.  Martin  or  Swallow 
4  White  Bellied  Swallow 

^  Barn  Swallow 

X  Great  Bat,  or  Chuckwilis  wid-  1 
ow,  or  Goat  Sucker  j 

*  Whip-poor-will  * 

*  Night  Hawk 


Parus  alis  aureis. 
Parus'aureus  alis  ceruleis. 
Parus gnccus  gutture  luteo. 

Hirundo  pelafgia,  cauda  aculeata,, 

Hirundo  purpurea. 

Hirundo  riparia, vertice  purpurea. 

Hirundo. 

Hirundo  fubis.     Cutler. 

Caprimulgus  lucifugus. 

Caprimulgus    minor    America- 
s.     Catefby. 
iprimulgus  europeus.    Cutler, 


)  r  nu! 

L  Capr: 


Caprimulgus  americanus.    Cutler. 

Amphibious  or  Aquatic  Birds,  or  fuch  as  obtain  their  food  from, 
and  refide  in  the  water. 

Grus. 
Grus  clamator,   vertice  papillofo, 
corpore  niveo,  remigibus  nigris. 
Grus  pratcnfis,    corpore   cinereo, 
vertice  papillofo, 

Ardea. 


The  Crane. 
jj  Great  Whooping  Crane 

f  Great  Savanna  Crane 


The  Heron. 

f  Great    Bluifh,    Grey  crefted\ 

Heron  J 

*  Great  White,  River  Heron 
§  Crane 

*  Little  White  Heron  • 
§  Stork 

\  Little  crefted  Purple  or  Blue  ? 
Heron  > 

*  Grey,  White  crefted,    Heron 

\  Speckled    crefted    Heron,  or\ 
Crab  Catcher  J 

*  Marfh  Bittern,  or  Indian    Hen 

*  Quaw  Bird  or  Frog  Catcher 

%  Little  Brownifh  fpotted  Bittern 
%  Crefted  Blue  Bittern,  called   *1 
Poor  Job  J 

*  Green  Bittern.  Poke.  Skouk. 

*  Leffer  Green  Bittern 

*  Lead  Brown  and  Striped  Bit-  7 
tern  5 

*  Spoon  Bill  ;  feen  as  far  north  \ 
as  the  river  Alatamaha  j 


Ardea  Herodias. 

Ardea  immaculata. 
Ardea  canadenfis.    Cutler. 
Ardea  alba  minor. 
Ardea  ciconia.     Cutler. 

Ardea  purpurea  criftata. 

Ardea  varra  criftata. 

Ardea  maculata  criftata. 

r  Ardea  migitans. 

j  Ardea  ftellarisAmericana.  Cat„ 

J  Ardea  clamator,  corpore  fub- 

\      ceruleo. 

Ardea  fubfufca  ftillata. 

Ardea  violacca. 

f  Ardea  virefcens. 

J  Ardea  virefcens  minor. 


Ardea  parva. 
Platalea  ajaja. 


The 

*  Bartrarr.  confiders  the  whip-poor-will  and  the  night-hawk  a>  the  fame  bird   (Capri- 
mulgus Americanus)  tutthey  art  well  known  to  he  different bhiu 
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Popular  Names. 
The  Wood  Pelican. 
%  Wood  Pelican 
X  White  Curlew 
t  Dufky  and  White  Curlew 
|j  Crying    Bird,    beautifully    ) 

fpeckled  J 

j|  Gannet,  perhaps  little  differ-") 

ent  from  the  Ibis  J 

||  White  GOdwit 
f  Great  redbreafled  Godwit 
H  The  greater  Godwit 
■f  Red  Shark,  or  pool  Stripe 
5  Great  fea-coaft  Curlew 

*  Leffer  field  Curlew 

1  Sea  fide  leffer  Curlew 

*  Great  red  Woodcock 
Wood  Snipe 

*  Meadow  Snipe 

*  Red  coot  footed  Tring 

*  White  throated, coot  footed  Tring 

*  Black  cap,  coot  footed  Tring 

I  Spotted  Tring.      Rock  bird 
H  Little  pond  Snipe 

H  Little  brown  pool  Snipe 

II  Little  Trings  of  the  fea  fhore.l 
Sand  Birds  J 

Ox  Eye 
i  Humility 

*  Turnftone  or  Dotrill 
+  Wild  Swan 

+  Canadian  Goofe 

+  Blue  Winged  Goofe 

+  Laughing  Goofe 

-r  White  Brant  Goofe 

f  Great  parti-coloured  Brant  or\ 
Grey  Goofe  J 

+  Great  Wild  Duck.  Duck  and 
Mallard 

+  Great  Black  Duck 

+  Bull  Neck  or  Buffaloe  Head  \ 
Quindar  ( 

+  Blue  Bill 

+  Black    White  Faced  Duck 

§  Wood  Duck 

T  Sprigtail  Duck 

+  Little  Brown  and  White  Duck 

+  Various  coloured  Duck,  his  -j 
bread  and  neck  as  though  or-  I 
r.amented  with  chainsof  beads  J 
N 


Battram's  Designation, 
Tantalus. 
Tantalus  loculator, 
Tantalus  alber, 
Tantalus  fufcus. 

Tantalus piclus,  (Ephoufkyka,  In- 
dian.) 

Tantalus  Ichthyophagus, 

Numenius,  alba  varia. 
Numenius  peftore  rufo. 
Numenius  Americana. 
Numenius  fluvialis. 
Numenius  magnus  rufus. 
Numenius  minor  campeftris5 
Numenius  cinereus. 
Scolapax  Americana  rufa. 
Scolapax  fedoa.      Cutler. 
Scolapax  minor  arvenfis. 
Tringa  rufa 

Tringa  cinerea,  guttuve  albc 
Tringa  vertice  nigro. 
Tringa  maculata. 
Tringa  grileus. 
Tringa  fufca. 

Tringa  parva. 

Tringa  fulicaria  f     Cutlen 
Tringa  interpres  ?   Cutler, 
Morinella  Americana. 
Cygnus  ferus. 
Anfer  Canadenfis. 
Anfer  aleis  casruleis. 
Anfer  fufcus  maculatiis. 

J  Anler  branta,  corpore  albo,  re- 

|_      migibus  nigris. 

Anfer  branta,  grifea  maculata. 

r  Anas  fera  torquata  major,  caput 
\    et  collumviridifplendentis,dor- 
J    fum  griieo  fufcum,  peftore  ru- 
(_   felcente,  fpeculum  violacniro. 
Anas  nigra  maxima. 

Anas  bucepala. 

Anas  fubcerulea. 
Anas  leucocephala. 
Anas  arborea. 
Anas  caudacuta. 
Anas  ruftica. 

Anas  principalis,  maculata; 

+  Cittle 
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Popular  Names. 
t  Little  Black  and  White  Duck,  } 
called  Butter  Back  } 

Sea  Duck 
Sea  Pigeon 

§  Old  Wife 

+  Blue  Winsred  Shoveller 


y  Dipper 

Teal. 

*  Summer  Duck 

+  Blre  Winged  Teal 

+  Lead  Green  Winged  Teal 

*  Whiflling  Duck 

t  Great  Fifhing  Duck 
+  Round  crefted  Duck 

*  Eel  Crow 

||  Great    Black     Cormorant   of 
Florida,  having  a  red  Beak 

||  Snake  Bird  of  Florida 

5  Great  Black  and  White  Pied 

Diver  or  Loon 
Large  Spotted  Loon  or 
+  Great  Speckled  Diver 
^  Little  eared,  Brown    Dobchick 
5  Little  crefted  Brown  Dobchick 
§  Dobchick  or  Notail 
§  Cream  coloured  Sheldrake 
§  Red  Bellied  Sheldrake 
§  Pyed  Sheldrake 
§  Penguin 
^  Water  Flen 
<}  Murr 
(j  Petteril 
i  Tropic  Bird 
f  Great  White  Gull 
1  Great  Grey  Gull 
f  Little  White,  River  Gull 
§  Mackarel  Gull 

I  Fifhing  Gull 

$  Sea  Swallow  or  Noddy 
>y  Sea  Sucker 
j|  Pintado  Bird 
§  Thornback 

II  Shear  Water  or  Razor  Bill 

^  Frigate  or  Man  of  War  Bird 

|  Booby 

I  Shag 

Pelican  of  the  Miffifippi,  whofe 

pouch  holds  2  or  3  quarts 
J  American  Sea  Pelican^ 


Bar  tram's  Defignatiorie 
Anas  minor  picla 

Anas  molliffima.    Cutler. 
Anas  hiitrionica  ?    Cutler. 
J  Anas  Hyemalis.     Peck. 

(.  Anas  ftrepera  ?   Cutler. 

rAnas    Americanus  lato    rofrro. 

\      Catefby. 
Anasalbeola.      Cutler. 

Que  rqu  idul.i, 
Anas  fponfa. 
Anas  difcors. 
Anas  migratoria. 
Anas  Hftulofa, 
Mergus  major  peftore  rufo, 
Mergus  cucultatus. 
Colymbus  migratorius. 

Colymbus  Floridanus 

f  Colymbus    colubrinus,     cauda 
\       elongata. 

Colymbus  muueus. 

j  Colymbus  Glacialis.     Peck, 

\  Colymbus  arclicus. 

Colymbus  auritus  et  cornutus, 

Colymbus  minor  fufcus. 

Colymbus  podiceps.     Peck. 

Mergus  merganler  ?     Cutler, 

Mergus  ferrator  ?     Cutler. 

Mergus  caftor  ?     Cutler. 

Alea  impennis.     Cutler. 

Alea  arctica  ?      Cutler. 

Alea  torda.     Peck. 

Procellaria  pelagica.    Peck 

Phaaston  aetherius, 

Larus  alber. 

Larus  grifeus. 

Larus  alba  minor. 

Larus  ridibundus.    Cutler, 

Sterna  minuta.     Cutler. 

Sterna  llolida. 

Petromyzon  marinus.     Peck., 

Petrella  pintado. 

Raja  fullonica  ?  Peck. 

Rynchops  niger. 

Pelicanus  aquilus. 

Pelicanus  lula. 

Pelicanus  graculus.      Cutler. 

Pelicanus. 

Qnocratalus  Americanus, 

The 
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Popular  Names,  Bartram's  Defi°nation. 

The  Pi  oyer  Kind.  Charadrius. 

*  Kildee  or  Chattering  Plover  .  Charadrius  vcciferus. 

*  Great  Spotted  Plover  Charadrius  maculatus. 

*  Little   lea  fide   Ring  Necked  Charadrias  minor. 

Plover  .  ■     .    .     n       i 

*  \VriU  Wiilet  of  Oyfter  Catcher     Hematopus  o-itreaiegus. 

j|  Great  Blue  or  Slate  coloured  Fulica  Flo'ridana. 

Coot  •  ,  ...         _,     , 

&  White  Head  Coot  Anas  fpeftabilis.     Cutler, 

I  Brown  Coot  Anas  fufca.  _   Cutler. 

*  Soree.  Brown  Rail.  Widgeon  Rallus  Virginianus. 

J  Little  Dark  Blue  Water  Rail  Rallus  aquaticus  minor. 

*  Greater  Brown  Rail  Rallus  rufus- 

||  Blue  or  Slate  coloured  Water  Rallus  m  *of.  fubceruleus, 

Rail  of  Florida  J 

k  Peep  Rallus  carolinus.     Cutler. 

*  Flamingo  ;     feen    about    the"! 

point    of    Florida  ;    rarely  as  I      Phcenicopterus  ruber, 
far  North  as  St.  Auguftine      J 

Beftdes  thefe,  the   following  have  not  been  defefibed  or  claffed.  un 
Iefs,  under  different  names,  they  are  contained  in  the  above  catalogue, 
Sheldrach  or  Canvas  Back  Mow  Bird 

Ball  Coot  Blue  Peter 

Water  Witch  Water  Wagtail 

Water  Pheafant  Wakon  Bird, 

The  birds  of  America,  fays  Cat ef by,  generally  exceed  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  but  are  much  inferior  to  them  in 
the  melody  of  their  notes. 

The  middle  ftates,  including  Virginia,  appear  to  be  the  climates,  in 
North  America,  where  the  greateft  number  and  variety  of  birds  of 
paiTage  celebrate  their  nuptials  and  rear  their  offspring,  with  which 
they  annually  return  to  more  fouthern  regions.  Mod.  of  our  birds 
are  birds  of  paffage  from  the  fouthward.  The  eagle,  the  pheafant, 
grous  and  partridge  of  Pennfylvania,  feveral  fpecies  of  woodpeckers, 
the  crow,  blue  jay,  robin,  marfh  wren,  feveral  fpecies  of  fpaf  rows  or  fnow 
birds,  and  the  Iwallow,  are  perhaps  nearly  all  the  land  birds  that  con- 
tinue the  year  round  to  the  northward  of  Virginia. 

Very  few  tribes  of  birds  build  or  rear  their  youfig  in  the  fouth  or 
maritime  parts  of  Virginia,  in  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  ;  yet 
all  thofe  numerous  tribes,  particularly  of  the  loft  billed  kind,  which 
breed  in  Pennfylvania,  pafs,  in  the  fpring  feafon,  through  thefe  regions 
In  a  few  weeks  time,  making  but  very  fhort  flagcs  by  the  way  ;  and 
again,  but  few  of  them  winter  there  on  their  return  fouthwardly. 

It  is  not  known  how  far  to  the  fouth  they  continue  their  rout,  dur- 
ing their  abfence  from  the  northern  and  middle  ftates. 

4t  The  Swan  (Cygnus  ferns)  is  the  largeft  of  the  aquatic  tfibe  of 
birds  which  is  feen  in  this  country.  One  of  them  has  been  known 
to  weigh  36  lb.  and  to  be  u  feet  in  length,  from  the  bill  to  the  feet, 
when  ftretched.  It  makes  a  found  refembling  that  of  a  trumpet,  both 
wherj  in  the  water  and  on  the  wing."  (Belknap.) 

1  he  Canadian  Goose  [An/er  Canadenfis)  is  a  bird  of  paffage,  and 
N   2  ^regariou^, 
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gregarious.  The  offspring  of  the  Canadian  and  common  goofe  are 
mongrels,  and  reckoned  more  valuable  than  either  of  them  fmgly,  but 
do  not  propagate. 

The  Ptarmigan  (Tetrao  /agopns)  ordinarily  inhabits  the  colder  cli- 
mates about  Hudfon's  Bay,  but  is  fomctimes  driven,  through  want  of 
food,  to  the  more  fouthern  latitudes.  In  the  winter  of  1788  thefe 
birds  were  taken  plentifully  about  Quebec.  Whenever  the  winter 
of  the  Arctic  region  fets  in  with  rain,  fo  as  to  cover  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  trees  with  a  glaze  of  ice,  they  are  deprived  of  their  food, 
and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  fouth,  to  a  milder  climate,  where  it  can  be 
procured.  Hence  they  frequently  vifit  the  United  States.  Their 
feathers  are  moftly  white,  covered  with  down  quite  to  the  nails,  and 
their  flefh  black,  and  of  an  exquifite  relifh. 

Probably  this  is  a  different  bird  from  Bartram's  Mountain  Cock 
or  Grous,  though  both  have  the  fame  Linnoean  name. 

The  Quail  or  Partridge  (Tetrao  minor,  J.  coturnix)  This  bird  is 
the  Quail  of  New  England,  and  the  Partridge  of  the  fouthern  Mates  ; 
but  is  properly  neither.  It  is  a  bird  peculiar  to  America.  The  Par- 
tridge of  New  England  (Tetrao  tympanus)  is  the  Pheafant  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  but  is  miicalled  m  boih  places.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  Grous. 
Neither  the  Pheafant,  Partridge  or  Quail,   are  found  in  America. 

Cuckow  (Cuculus  Carolimenfis)  Thefe  birds  are  faid  not  to  pair, 
like  the  reft  of  the  feathered  tribes.  When  the  female  appears  on 
the  wing  flic  is  often  attended  by  two  or  three  males.  Unlike  all  o- 
ther  birds,  fhe  does  not  build  a  neft  of  her  own,  but  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity, while  the  Pledge  Sparrow,  (probably  they  make  ufe  of  other 
nefts)  is  laying  her  eggs,  to  depofite  her  egg  among  the  reft,  leaving  the 
future  care  of  it  entirely  to  the  hedge  fparrow.  The  cuckow's  egg 
requires  no  longer  incubation  than  her  own.  When  the  hedge  fpar- 
row has  fat  her  ufual  time,  and  difengaged  the  young  cuckow  and 
fome  of  her  own  offspring  from  their  fhells,  the  young  cuckow, 
aftonifhing  as  it  may  feem,  immediately  fets  about  clearing  the  neft  of 
the  young  fpairows,  and  the  remaining  unhatched  eggs,  and  with  fur- 
prizing  expertnefs  foon  accomplishes  the  buhnefs,  and  remains  fole 
poffeffor  of  the  neft,  and  the  only  object,  of  the  fparrow's  future  care.* 

The  Wakon  Bird,  which  probably  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
the  bird  of  Paradife,  receives  its  name  from  the  ideas  the  Indians  have 
of  its  fuperior  excellence  ;  the  Wakon  Bird  being  in  their  language 
the  bird  of  the  Great  Spirit.  It  is  nearly  the  fize  of  a  fwallow,  of  a 
brown  colour,  fhaded  about  the  neck  with  a  bright  green.  The  wings 
are  of  a  darker  brown  than  the  body.  Its  tail  is  compofed  of  four 
or  five  feathers,  which  are  three  times  as  long  as  its  body,  and  which 
are  beautifully  fhaded  with  green  and  purple.  It  carries  this  fine 
length  of  plumage  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  peacock  does  his,  but 
it  is  not  known  whether  like  him,  it  ever  raifes  it  to  an  erect,  pofition. 
The  Whetsaw  is  of  the  cuckow  kind,  being,  like  that,  a  folitary 
bird,  and  fcarcely  ever  feen.  In  the  fummer  months  it  is  heard  in  the 
groves,  where  it  makes  a  noife  like  the  filing  of  a  faw,  from  which  cir- 
cumftance  it  has  received  its  name.  [Carver. 

The  Humming  Bird  (Trochilus  colubris)  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the 
feathered  inhabitants  of  the  air.  Its  plumage  furpaffes  defcription. 
On  its  head  is  a  final  1  tuft  of  jetty  black  ;   its  breait  is  red  ;    its  belly 

white  ; 

*  American  Mufeum,  for  Jan.  1792,  p.  35.  Extracted  from  the  Phila.  Tranlaftioas  of 
the  Royal  bocieij;  London. 
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white  ;  its  back,  wings  and  tail  of  the  fined  pale  green  :  fmall  fpecks 
of  gold  are  fcattered  over  it  with  inexpreffibie  grace  :  and  to  crown 
the  whole,  an  almoft  imperceptible  down  foftens  the  feveral  colours, 
and  produces  the  mod  pleafing  fhades. 

Amphibious  Reptiles.]  Among  thefe  are  the  mud  tortoife  or 
turtle  (Tedudo  denticulata.)  Speckled  land  tortoife  (tedudo  Caro- 
lina.) Great  foft  fhelled  tortoife  of  Florida  (Teftudo  nafo  cylindracea 
elongato,  truncate  Bart  ram.) — When  full  grown  it  weighs  from  30 
to  40  pounds,  extremely  fat  and  delicious  food.—  Great  land  tortoife, 
called  gopher,  its  upper  fhell  is  about  18  inches  long,  and  from  10  to 
12  broad. — Found  Couth  of  Savanna  River. 

Two  fpecies  of  frefh  water  tortoifes,  inhabit  the  tide  water  rivers  in 
the  fouthern  States,  one  is  large,  weighing  from  10  to  12  pounds;  the 
back  fhell  nearly  of  an  oval  form  ;  the  other  fpecies  fmall ;  but  both  are 
efteemed  delicious  food. 

Of  the  frog  kind  (Rana*  J  are  many  fpecies.  The  toad  (Rana  bufo  ? ) 
feveral  fpecies,  the  red,  brown  and  black.  The  former  are  the  largeft  ; 
the  latter  the  fmalleft.  Pond  frog  (Rana  ocellata.J  Green  fountain  frog 
( Rana  efculanta. )  Tree  frog* (Rana  muculata.)  Bull  frog  [Rana  boans.) 
Befides  thefe  are  the  dufky  brown,  fpotted  frog  of  Carolina,  8  or  9  inch- 
es long  from  thenofe  to  the  extremity  of  the  toes;  their  voice  refembles 
the  grunting  of  a  fwine.  The  bell  frog,  fo  called  becaufe  their  voice  is 
fancied  to  be  exaftly  like  that  of  a  loud  cow  bell.  A  beautiful 
green  frog,  whofe  noife  is  like  the  barking  of  little  dogs,  or  the  yelp- 
ing of  puppies.  A  lefs  green  frog,  whofe  notes  refemble  thofe  of  young 
chickens. — Little  grey  fpeckled  frog,  who  make  a  noife  like  the  fink- 
ing of  two  pebbles  together  under  the  furface  of  the  water.  There  is 
yet  an  extremely  diminutive  fpecies  of  frogs,  called  by  (ome  Savanna 
crickets,  whofe  notes  are  not  unlike  the  chattering  of  young  birds  or 
crickets.      They  are  found  in  great  multitudes  after  plentiful  rains. 

Of  lizards  (Lacertce)  we  have  alfo  many  fpecies.  The  alligator,  or 
American  crocodile,  is  a  very  large,  ugly,  terrible  creature,  of  pro- 
digious drength,  activity  and  iwiftnefs  in  the  water.  They  are  from 
12  to  23  feet  in  length;  their  bodies  areas  large  as  that  of  a  horfe, 
and  are  covered  with  horny  plates  or  fcales,  faid  to  be  impenetrable 
to  a  rifle  ball,  except  about  their  heads  and  juft  behind  their  fore  legs, 
where  they  are  vulnerable  ;  in  fhape  they  refemble  the  lizard.  The 
head  of  a  full  grown  alligator  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  the  mouth 
•opens  nearly  the  fame  length.  The  eyes  are  comparatively  Imall,  and 
the  whole  head,  in  the  water,  appears  at  a  diftance  like  a  piece  of  rot- 
ten, floating  wood.  The  upper  jaw  only,  moves,  and  this  they  raife 
fo  as  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  lower  one.  They  open  their 
mouths,  while  they  lie  balking  in  the  fun,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
creeks,  and  when  filled  with  flies,  mufketoes  and  other  infefts,  they 
fuddenly  let  fall  their  upper  jaw  with  lurpriiing  noife,  and  thus  Se- 
cure their  prey.  1  hey  have  two  large,  ftrong,  conical  tufks,  as  white 
as  ivory,  which  are  not  covered  with  any  fkin  01  lips,  and  which 
give  the  animal  a  frightful  appearance.  In  the  fpring,  which  is  their 
leafon  for  breeding,  they  make  a  mod  hideous  and  terrifying  roar,  le- 
fembling  the  found  of  didant  thunder.  The  alligator  is  an  evaporcus 
animal;  their  neds,  which  are  commonly  built  on  the  margin  of  fprrie 
creek  or  river,  at  the  didance  of  15  or  20  yards  from  the  water,  arc 
in  the  form  of  an  obtufe  cone,  about  4  feet  high,  and  4  or  ,5  in  di- 
ameter at  their  bafis.  They  are  condrufted  with  a  fort  of  mortar, 
made  of  a  mixture  of  mud,  grafs  and  herbage.    Firfl  they  lay  a  floor  of 

N  3  this 
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this  compofition,  on  which  they  depofite  a  layer  of  eggs;  and  up- 
on this  a  (tiatum  of  their  moilar,  7  or  8  inches  thick  ;  and  then  an- 
other layer  of  eggs,  and  in  this  manner,  one  lliatum  upon  another, 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  nefl.  They  lay  from  one  to  two  hundred 
eggs  inaneft.  Thefe  are  hatched,  it  is  fuppofed,  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  affifted.  perhaps,  by  the  fermentation  of  the  vegetable  mortar  in 
which  they  are  de-pouted.  The  female,  it  is  faid,  carefully  watches 
her  own  neii  of  eggs  til]  they  are  a!!  hatched.  She  then  takes  her 
brood  under  her  care,  and  leads  them  about  the  fhores  like  as  a  hen 
does  her  chickens,  and  is  equally  courageous  in  defending  them  in 
time  of  danger.  When  fhe  lies  balking  upon  warm  banks  with  her 
brood  around  her,  the  young  ones  may  be  heard  whining  and  barking  like 
voting  puppies.  The  old  feed  on  the  young  alligators, till  they  get  fo  large 
as  that  they  cannot  make  a  prey  of  them ;  fo  that  happily  but  few  of  a 
brood  furvive  theage  of  ayear.  They  are  fond  of  the  flefh  of  dogs  and 
hogs,  which  they  devour  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity.  Their 
principal  food  is  hfh.  In  Carolina  and  Georgia  they  retire  into  their 
dens,  which  they  form  by  burrowing  far  under  ground,  commencing 
under  water  and  wciking  upwards,  and  there  remain  in  a  torpid  if  ate 
during  the  winter.  Further  fouth,  in  warmer  climates,  they  are  more 
numerous,  and  more  fierce  and  ravenous,  and  will  boldly  attack  a  man. 
In  South  America,  the  carrion  vulture  is  the  inftrument  of  Provi- 
dence to  deftroy  multitudes  of  young  alligators,  who  would  otherwife 
render  the  country  uninhabitable. 

Befides  the  alligator,  we  have  of  this  fpecies  of  amphibious  reptile:, 
the  brown  lizard  (Lacerta  punctata.) — Swift  (Laurta  fujeiata?) — Green 
lizard,  or  little  green  cameleonof  Carolina,  about  6  or  7  inches  long  ; 
it  has  a  large,  red  gill  under  its  throat,  ar.d,  like  the  carr.elecn,  ha?  the 
faculty  of  changing  its  colour.  The  ftriped  lizard  or  icorpion. — Blue 
bellied,  fquamous  lizards,  feveral  varieties. — Large  copper  coloured 
lizard. — Swift,  (lender,  blue  lizard,  with  a  long  (lender  tail,  as  brittle  as 
that  of  the  glafs  fnake.  The  two  la(l  are  rarely  feen,  but  are  fome- 
times  found  about  old  log  buildings  in  the  fouthcrn  States. 

Am?h  ibious  Sirpekts.]  The  characters  bv  which  amphibious 
ferpentsare  diftinguifned  are  thefe,  the  belly  is  furnifhed  with  fcuta, 
and  the  tail  has  both  fcuta  and  (bales.  Of  thefe  reptiles,  the  following 
are  found  in  the  United  State:- 

Rattle  Snake  Grotalas  horidus. 

Yellow  Rattle  Snake  "j 

Small  Rattle  Snake  I       Cretan  fpecies ■ 

Bailard  Rattle  Snake 

Moccafin  Snake  1 

Grey  Spotted   Moccafin  Snake  '-      Coluber 

of  Carolina 

Water  Viper, with  a  fharpahcra  ]       n  i    .  ■  ■   ,    . 

f   -i        L     '  -  I-       Coluber  puncratu-. 

tan  a 

Black  Viper  Coluber  prefi.er. 

Brown  Viper  Coluber  luridus. 

W  inte  Bodied, Brown  Eved  Snake  Coluber  atroros, 

rilack  Snake  with  linear  rings  Coluber  leberis. 

A  Snake  with  152  fcuts  and  1  v> "!       r  1   1        ur  .,. 
r.  .  ,,  u  •>J  >      Coluber  diipas. 

cuteilae  j 

Eluifh 
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Coluber  myfterizans. 

Coluber  erythrogafter. 
Coluber  conftriftor. 

Coluber 

Coluber  ftriatulus. 
Coluber  punftatis. 

Coluber 

Coluber  fipedon. 
Coluber  annulatus. 
Coluber  flagellum. 
Coluber  fulvius. 
Coluber  neftivus. 
Coluber  falciatus. 


Anguis  eryx  ? 
Anguis  maculata  ? 
Anguis  ventralis. 
Anguis  reticulata. 
Anguis  lumbricalis. 


Siuifh  Green  Snake,  with  a 
ftretchedout  triangular  fnout, 
or  Hognofe  Snake 

Copper  Bellied  Snake 

Black  Snake 

White  Neck  Black  Snake 

Small  Brown  Adder 

Houfe  Adder 

Water  Adder 
Brown  Snake 

Little  Brown  Bead  Snake 

Coach  Whip  Snake 

Corn  Snake 

Green  Snake 

Wampum  Snake 

R.ibbon  Snake 

Pine,  Horn,  or  Bull  Snake,  with 

a  horny  fpear  in  his  tail 
Joint  Snake 
Garter  Snake 
Striped  Snake 
Chicken  Snake 
Glafs  Snake 

Brownifh  Spotted   Snake 
Yellowifh  VVhite  Snake 
Hiding  "Snake 
Ring  Snake 
Two  headed  Snake 

The  Rattle  Snake  [Crolalus  horridus)  is  the  largeft  ferpent  yet 
known  to  exift  in  America.  They  are  from  4  to  upwards  of  6  feet  in 
length,  and  from  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  Formerly,  it  is  faid,  they 
were  much  larger.  Their  rattles  confift  of  feveral  articulated,  crufta- 
ccous,  or  rather  horny  bags,  forming  their  tails,  which,  when  they 
move,  make  a  rattling  noile,  warning  people  of  their  approach.  It  is 
faid,  they  will  not  attack  a  perlbn  unlefs  previoufly  provoked.  When 
rnoleftedor  irritated,  they  ereft  their  rattles,  and  by  interval?,  give  the 
warning  alarm.  If  purfued  and  overtaken,  they  in'tantly  throw  them- 
■fe'.ves  into  the  fpiral  coil;  their  whole  body  fwells  through  rage,  con- 
tinually rifing  and  falling  like  a  bellows  ;  their  beautiful  particoloured 
fkin  becomes  fpeckled  and  rough  bv  dilatation  ;  their  head  and  neck 
arc  flattened  ;  their  cheeks  fwoolcn,  and  their  lips  con  ft  rifted,  dif- 
covering  their  fatal  fangs  ;  their  eyes  red  as  burning  coals,  and  their 
brandifhing  forked  tongues,  of  the  colour  of  the  hptteft  flame,  menaces 
a  horrid  death.  Thev  never  flrike  unlefs  Aire  of  their  mark.  Thev 
are  fuppofed  to  have  the  power  of  fafcination,  in  an  eminent  degree  : 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  chavm  birds,  rabbits,  fquirrels  and 
other  animals,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  they  ioofe  the  power  of  icfiit- 
ance.  and  flutter  and  moveflowly,  but  reluctantly, towards  the  yawning 
jaws  of  their  devourers,  and  either  creep  into  their  mouths,  or  lie 
down  and  (uffer  theml'elvesto  be  taken  and  fwallpwcd.  This  dr?jded 
reptile  is  cafily  killed.  Or.c  well  directed  ihokc  on  the  head  or  acrofs 
the  back,  with  a  ftick  not  larger  than  a  man's  thumb,  is  fufficient  to 
kill  the  large  ft  :  and  thev  are  lo  flow  of  motion  that  thev  cannot  vrnke 
N  4    '  *ea 
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their  efcape,  nor  do  they  attempt  it  when  attacked.  Many  different 
remedies  for  the  bite  of  a  rattle  fnake  have  been  prefcribed  and 
ufed  with  different  fuccefs  ;  the  following,  received  from  good  au- 
thority, is  recommended  as  a  cuie  for  the  bite  of  all  venomous  fnakes. 
"  Bind  a  ligature  tight  round  the  leg  or  thigh,  above  the  part  bitten,  fo 
as  to  interrupt  the  circulation  ;  then  open  or  fcarify  the  wound  with  a 
lancet,  knife  or  flint,  and  fuck  the  wound  or  let  a  friend  do  it ;  then  rub  it 
with  any  undtious  matter,  either  animal  or  vegetable  ;  or  if  that  can- 
not be  procured,  make  ufe  of  fait.  Take  care  to  keep  the  bowels  open 
and  free,  by  drinking  fweet  oil  and  milk  or  cream.  If  pure  honey  be 
at  hand,  apply  it  to  the  wound,  after  opening  and  fucking  it,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  thing  ;  and  eat  plentifully  of  honey  and  milk." 

The  baftard  rattle  fnake,  is  of  the  nature  of  the  afp  or  adder  of  the 
Eaftern  continent  ;  in  form  and  colour  they  refemble  the  rattle  fnake  ; 
are  8  or  10  inches  long;  and  very  fpiteful  and  venomous.  Like 
the  rattle  fnake,  they  throw  themfelves  into  a  coil;  fwell  and  flatten 
their  bodies  ;  continually  darting  out  their  heads,  and  feem  capable  of 
fpringing  beyond  their  length. — Found  in  the  fouthern  States. 

The  moccafin  fnake  is  from  3  to  5  feet  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man's  leg  :  When  difiurbedby  an  enemy  they  throw  themfelves  into 
a  coil,  and  then  gradually  raife  their  upper  jaw  till  it  falls  back,  nearly 
touching  the  neck,  at  the  fame  time  vibrating  their  long  purple  fork- 
ed tongue,  and  directing  their  crooked  poifonous  fangs  towards 
their  enemy.  In  this  attitude  the  creature  has  a  moft  terrifying  ap- 
pearance. It  is  faid  their  bite  is  incurable  ;  but  the  probability  is, 
that  it  is  not.  Like  the  rattle  fnake  they  are  flow  in  their  motion,  and 
never  bite  a  perfon  unlefs  provoked. — Found  in  abundance  in  the 
fwamps  and  low  grounds  in  the  fouthern  States. 

The  other  moccafin  fnake  is  about  5  or  6  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as 
a  man's  arm  ;  of  a  pale  grey,  fky  coloured  ground,  with  brown  un- 
dulatory  ringlets. — They  are  Paid  not  to  be  venomous  ;  have  no  poif- 
onous fangs  ;  are  very  fwift  and  active,  and  flee  from  an  enemy. — 
Found  in  the  fouthern  States — and'  fuppofed  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the 
wampum  fnake  of  Pennfylvania,  if  not  the  fame  fnake,  though  larger 
and  deeper  coloured. 

The  black  fnake  is  of  various  lengths  from  3  to  6  feet,  all  over  of 
a  fhining  black  ;  it  is  not  venomous  ;  is  ufeful  in  defhoying  rats,  and 
purfucs  its  prey  with  wonderful  agility.  It  is  faid  that  it  will  deftroy 
the  rattle  fnake  by  twilling  round  it  and  whipping  it  to  death.  It 
has  been  reported  alfo  that  they  have  fometimes  twined  themfelves 
round  the  bodies  of  children,  fqueez-ing  them  till  they  die. — They 
are  found  in  all  the  States. 

The  coach  whip  fnake  isof  various  and  beautiful  colours,  fome  parts 
brown,  or  chocolate,  others  black  and  ethers  white  ;  it  is  6  or  7  feet 
long,  and  very  (lender  and  active  ;  it  runs  fwiftly,  and  is  quite  inno- 
fenfive  ;  but  the  Indians  imagine  that  it  is  able  to  cut  a  man  in  two 
with  a  jeik  of  its  tail.  Like  the  black  fnake,  it  will  run  upon  its  tail, 
with  its  head  and  body  erect. 

The  pine  or  bull  fnake,  called  alfo  the  Horn  fnake,  is  the  large  ft  of  the 
Serpent  kind  known  in  North  America,  except  the  rattle  fnake,  and 
perhaps  exceeds  him  in  length. — They  are  pied  black  and  white  ; 
are  inofFcnfive  withrefpeftto  mankind,  but  devour  fquirrels,  rabbits, 
and  every  other  creature  they  can  take  as  food.  Their  tails  terminate 
With  a  hard  horny  fpur,  which  they  vibrate  verv  quick  when  difturb- 
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cd,  but  they  never  attempt  to  ftrike  with  it.     They  have  dens  in  the  . 
earth  to  which  they  retreat  in  time  of  danger. 

The  glafs  fnake  has  a  very  fmall  head  ;  tire  upper  part  of  its  body  is 
of  a  colour  blended  brown  and  green,  moit  regulatly  and  elegantly 
fpotted  with  yellow.  Its  fkin  is  very  fmooth  and  mining,  with  fmall 
fcales,  more  clofely  connected  than  thofe  of  other  ferpents,  and  of  a 
different  ftruciure.  A  fmall  blow  with  a  (tick  will  feparate  the  body, 
not  only  at  the  place  (truck,  but  at  two  or  three  other  places,  the 
mufcles  being  articulated  in  a  hngular  manner,  quite  through  to  the 
vertebra.  They  appear  earlier  in  the  fpring  than  any  other  ferpent, 
and  are  numerous  in  the  fandy  woods  of  the  Carolinasand  Georgia  ; 
and  harmlefs. 

The  joint  fnake,  if  we  may  credit  Carver's  account  of  it,  is  a  great 
curiofity.  its  fkin  is  as  hard  as  parchment,  and  as  fmooth  as  glafs. 
It  is  beautifully  ftreaked  with  black  and  white.  It  is  fo  ftiff,  and  has 
fo  few  joints,  and  thofe  fo  unyielding,  that  it  can  hardly  bend  itfelf  in- 
to the  form  of  a  hoop.  When  it  is  (truck,  it  breaks  like  a  pipe  item  ; 
and  you  may,  with  a  whip,  break  it  from  the  tail  to  the  bowels  into 
pieces  not  an  inch  long,  and  not  produce  the  lealt  tincture  of  blopd. 
It  is  not  venomous. 

The  two  headed  fnake,  has  generally  been  conhdered  as  a  monftrous 
production.  I  am  diipofed  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  adittinft 
fpecies  of  ferpents.  I  have  feen  one,  and  received  accounts  of  three 
others,  found  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  One  of  thefe 
was  about  8  inches  long,  and  both  heads,  as  to  every  outward  appear- 
ance, were  equally  perfect,  and  branching  out  from  the  neck  at  an  a- 
cute  angle. 

The  Inakes  are  not  fo  numerous  nor  fo  venomous  in  the  northern  as 
in  the  fouthern  States.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  inhabitants  are 
furnifhed  with  a  much  greater  variety  of  plants  and  herbs,  which  af- 
ford immediate  relief  to  perfons  bitten  by  thefe  venomous  creatures. 
It  is  an  obfervation  worthy  of  perpetual  and  grateful  remembrance, 
that,  wherever  venomous  animals  are  found,  the  God  of  nature  has 
kindly  provided  fufheient  antidotes  againft  their  poifon. 

Fishes.]  Fifties  form  the  fourth  clafs  of  animals  in  the  Linn?ean 
fyftem.  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Britifh  Zoology,  di (tributes  fifh  into  three 
divifions,  comprehending  fix  orders.  His  divifions  are,  into  Cetaceous, 
Cartilagencus,  and  Bony.  We  are  not  fufnciently  informed  on  this  part 
of  our  natural  hiftory,  to  arrange  the  following  catalogue  of  our  fifties 
agreeably  to  Mr.  Pennant's  judicious  divifions. 

Cetaceous  Fish. 
The     Whale.  Dolphin.  Porpeffe.         Grampus.         Beluga. 

Cartilaginous  Fish. 
Lamprey.  BrownfpottedGarrfifh.      Red  bellied  Bream. 

Skate.  Lump  fifti.  Silveror  WhiteBream. 

Shark.  Pipe  fifti.  Yellow  Bream. 

Dog  fifh.  Golden  Bream  or  Sun      Black  or  blue  Bieam. 

Sturgeon.  fifti. 

Bony  Fish.* 
Eel.  Conger  eel.  Cat  fifh. 

Snake 
*  Probably  fome  that  are  placed  under  tin's  division  belong  to  one   or  other 
of  the  preceding.     We  are  not  able  accurately  to  clafs  them. 
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Snake  fi (h  Skipjack  Minow 

Haddock  out  Week  Fifh 

Cod  Horfe  Mackarel  King  Fifh 

Froftfifh  Blue  Mackarel  Sole 

Pollock  Speckled  Mackarel  Mummychog 

Small  Pollock  Salmon  White  Fifh 

**ake  Salmon  Trout  Tide  Black  Fifli 

Sculpion  Trout  Rock  Black  Fifh 

Plaice  Smelt  Blue  Fifh     (Begallo) 

k  founder  Pike  or  Pifckercl  Sheeps  Head 

Hollybut  Atherine  Red  Drum 

Dab  Mullet  Black  Drum 

Red  Perch  Herring  Branded  Drum 

White  Perch  Carp     '  Sheeps  Head  Drum 

Yellow  Perch  Pond  Fifh  Mofsbonker 

Sea  Perch  Toad  Fifli  Shadine 

Whiting  Roach  Portie 

Sea  Bafs  Shad  Dace 

Stripjd  Bafs  Hard  Head  Anchow 

Shiner  Alewife  flying  Fifh 

Chub  Bret 

Stickle  back  Sucker 

The  Whale  (Balxcna  myfiicdus)  is  the  hrgeR.  of  all  animals.  In 
the  northern  leas  tome  are  found  go  feet  in  length  ;  and  in  the  torrid 
zone,  where  they  are  unmolefrcd,  whales  have  been  feen  160  feet  in 
length.  The  head  is  greatly  difproportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  body. 
In  the  middle  of  the  head  are  two  orifices,  through  which  they  fpout 
water  to  a  great  height.  The  eves  are  not  larger  than  thofe  of  an  ox, 
and  are  placed  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  for  the  convenience  of 
feeing  both  before  and  behind.  They  are  guarded  by  eyelids  as  in 
quadrupeds;  and  they  appear  to  be  very  fharp  fighted,  and  quick  of 
hearing.  What  is  called  Whale  bone  adheres  to  the  upper  jaw,  and  is 
formed  of  thin  parallel  lamina*  ;  Come  of  the  longeft  are  1  2  feet  in 
length  :  Of  theie  there  are  from  350  to  500,  on  each  fide,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  whale.  The  tail,  which  alone  it  ufes  to  advance  it- 
felf  in  the  water,  is  broad  and  femilunar,  and  when  the  fifh  lies  on  one 
fide,  its  blow  is  tremendous. 

In  copulation,  the  male  and  female  join,  it  is  aflertcd,  wort  humano  ; 
and  once  in  two  years  feel  the  accelTes  of  defiie.  Their  fidelity  to 
'each  other  is  remarkable.  An  inftance  of  it  is  related  by  Mr.  Ander- 
fon,  as  follows  :  ««  Some  fi  fliers  having  flruck  one  of  two  whales,  a 
male  and  a  female,  in  company,  the  wounded  fifh  made  a  long  and 
terrible  refiftance  ;  it  flruck  down  a  boat  with  two  men  in  it,  with 
a  angle  blow  of  its  tail,  by  which  all  went  to  the  bottom.  The  other 
flill  attended  its  companion,  and  lent  it  every  alfiflance  ;  til),  at  la  ft, 
the  fifh  that  was  flruck,  funk  under  this  number  of  its  wounds; 
while  its  faithful  affociate,  dildaining  to  farvive  the  lofs,  with  great 
bellowing,  ftretched  itfelf  upon  the  dead  lifh,  and  fhared  its  fate.'' 
The  whale  goes  with  young  nine  or  ten  months,  and  generally  pro- 
one  young  one,  never  above  two,  which  are  black  and  about  10 
lec:  long.  The  teats  of  the  female  arc  placed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly.  When  fkc  fuckles  her  young,  fhe  throws  herfelf  on  one 
fide,  on  the  furfate  of  the  water,  and  the  young  or.es  attach  themfelves 
to  the  teats.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  Etndemefs  and  care  of  the  fe- 
P       foi  her  vouns.    °  The 
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The  Whale  loufe,  Sword  fifh,  and  Threfher  (a  fpecies  of  Squalus) 
are  mortal  enemies  to  the  whale,  who  itfelf  is  an  inoffenfive  animal. 
Formerly  whales  were  found  in  plenty  upon  the  coafts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  ;  at  prefcnt  they  are  fcaice.  The  principal  branch  of  the 
whale  fifhery  in  the  United  States,  is  carried  on  from  Nantucket. 
The  enterprize  of  the  Nantucket  whalemen  is  remarkable.  Not  fat- 
isfied  with  the  fcope  which  the  Atlantic  Ocean  affords  them,  they  have 
lately  proceeded  round  Cape  Horn,  and  penetrated  the  great  We  (tern 
Ocean,  in  purfuit  of  whales.  Capt.  Worth  has  lately  returned  from 
a  very  fuccefsful  voyage,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account,  viz. 
That  he  went  to  the  louthward,  from  Nantucket,  doubled  Cape  Horn, 
and  then  purfued  a  north  weftwardly  courfe,  till  he  arrived  at  the 
ifland  of  Juan  Fernandes. — That  here,  where  a  harpoon  was  Icarcelv 
ever  thrown,  the  whales  fwim  in  fhoals,  and  that  it  is  quite  a  matter 
of  choice,  which  of  the  company  they  fhall  fall  upon. — That  along 
the  coaft  of  Chili,  for  a  confiderable  diftance  at  fea,  no  rain  falls  to 
incommode  the  frying  of  blubber,  as  happens,  to  the  great  difadvant- 
age  of  the  whaling  bufinefs,  in  Hudfon's  Bay  and  Davis's  ftraits  ;  fo 
that  they  can  carry  on  their  bufinefs  without  anv  of  the  interruptions 
common  in  other  places  ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  can  make 
more  advantageous  voyages.  A  cargo  worth  6000  £.  fterling,  it  is 
laid,  has  been  procured  in  a  15  months  voyage  to  this  ocean.  For  the 
manner  of  taking  the  whales,  fee  Part  II.  page  9th. 

The  Beluga  [Dc'phinus  beluga)  is  the  4th  and  lafl  fpecies  of  the 
Dolphin  genus.  The  head  is  fhort  ;  nofe  blunt ;  eyes  and  mouth  fmall ; 
in  each  fide  of  each  jaw  are  a  teeth,  fhort  and  rather  blunt  ;  thole 
of  the  upper  jaw  are  bent  and  hollowed,  fitted  to  receive  the  teeth  of 
the  under  jaw,  when  the  mouth  is  clofed  ;  it  has  perioral  fins,  nearlv 
of  an  oval  form  3  beneath  the  (kin  may  be  felt  the  bones  of  five  fin- 
gers, which  terminate  at  the  edge  of  the  fin  in  five  very  fenfible  pro- 
jections. This  brings  it  into  the  next  rank,  in  the  order  of  beings, 
with  the  Manati,  which  we  have  already  delcribed  under  the  head  of 
animals. — Found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  American  coafts  ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudfon's  Bay. 

The  Lamprey  frequents  moft  of   the    rivers  in  the    New  England 
States,  efpecialiy  where  the  pafLge  is  net  interrupted  by  dam:..      That 
part  of  the  lamprey  which  is  below  the  air  holes  is  laltcd  and  dried  lor 
food.     After  the  {pawning  feafon  is  over,  and  the  young  Iry  have  :; 
down  to  the  fea,  the  old  fifties  attach  themfelvesto  the  roots  and  limbs 
of   trees,    which  have    fallen  or  run  into    the  water,  and  there  p~ 
A  mortification  begins  at  the  tail,  and  proceeds  upward  to  the  vn  a 
Fifh  of  this  kind  have  been  found  at  Plymouth,  in  New  Hampfhirc, 
in  different  ttages  of  putrefaction.* 

The  amphibious  Lobfler  is  found  in  the  fmall  brooks  and  fw amps  in 
the  back  parrs  of  North  Carolina.     In  its  head  is  found  the  eye  Hone. 

Insects.]   The  following  catalogues  of   infects  and  vermes,  except 
fome  fmall  additions  and  the  annexed  defcriptions,  are  taken  from  Dr. 
Belknap's  Hiltory  of  New  Hampfhire,  Vol.  III.  page   100 — ;''j. 
Horned  Beetle  Scarabs:  us  fimfon. 

Carolina  Beetle  Scarabacus  carolinu?. 

Dunghill   Beetle  Scarabasus  ftercorariu<:. 

Apple  Beetle  Scarabaeus  horticola  ? 

Gnhicr. 
*  Eelkr^p's  Hifc.  Neyv  H.-mpiY..--.  VoL  1IJ.  p.  176. 
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Golden  Beetle 


Stag  Beetle 
Fluted  Beetle 


Water  Flea 
Fetid  Beetle 
Lady  Fly 

Wheat  Fly 
Weevil 
Snouted  Weevil 

Goat  Chaffer 

Firefly 

Skipper 

Glow  Worm 

Cantharides 

Water  Beetle 

Black  Beetle 
Bloffom  Eater 


Cockroach 

Grafshopperl 

Cricket  s. 

Locuft  J 

Mole  Cricket 

Froghopper 

Ealm  Cricket 

Large  and  Small 

Water  Fly 

Boat  Fly 

Bug 

Loufe,  on  Cabbages. 

Loufe,  on   leaves   of  trees 

plants. 
Bug,  on  plants  and  trees 
Butterfly 

Night  Flutterer   t 
Owl  Moth  f 


} 


md 


) 


Scarabaeus  lanigerus. 
Several  new   fpecies,    and   others 
that    have    not  been    arranged* 
Lucanus  cervus. 
Lucanus  interruptus. 
Dermeltes  lardarius, 
Dermeftes  typographus. 
Gyrinus  natator.  . 
Silpha  vefpillo. 
Coccinella     2 — puftulata. 
Several  fpecies. 
Chryfomela — many  fpecies. 

Bruchus  pifi. 

Curculio  quercus, 

Many  Ipecies. 

Cerambyx  corijarius. 

Many  fpecies. 

Lampyris  lucida. 

Several  fpecies. 

Flater  oculatus. 

Many  fpecies. 

Cicindela  Carolina. 

One  or  two  other  fpecies. 

Bupreftris  mariana. 

Two  or  three  other  fpecies. 

Dytifcus  piceus. 

Dytifcus  marginalis. 

Dytifcus  flriatus. 

Several  other  fpecies. 

Carabus  americanus. 

Numerous  fpecies. 

Meloe  nigra. 

Staphylinus  maxillofus. 

Forficula. — Two  fpecies. 

Blatta  americana,  (non  indigenus.) 

Grillu$.< — Numerous  fpecies. 

Grillus  gryllotalpa. 
Cicada. — Many  fpecies. 

Notanecla.— - 
Several  fpecies. 

Cinex. —  Numerous  fpecie?. 
Aphis  brafficae. 

Aphis. — Numerous  fpecies. 
Chermes. — Many  fpecies. 
Papilio.    /  Numer°us  fpecies  and 

\  feveral  non-defcripts. 
Sphinx. 
Many  new  fpecies, 

Mor3i 
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Moth,  or  Miller 
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Apple  Moth,    or  Canker  Worm 
Dragon  Fly  7 

Adder  Fly  I 


Oak  Apple  Fly 

Saw  Fly 

Wafp 

Hornet 

Bumble  Bee 

Wild  Bee 

Aunt 

Black  Fly 

Brown  Fly 

Horfe  Fly 

Mofquito,  or  Mufketoe 

Stinging  Fly 

Snow  Flea 

Father  Long  Legs 

Spider 

Crab 

Lobfter 

Shrimp 

Hermit  Crab 

Slender  Crab 

King  Crab,  or  Horfe  Shoe 

Cray  Fifh 
Amphibious  Lobfter 


Palasna 

Numerous  fpecies. 
Phalsna  wauaria  ? 

Libellula.— -Several  fpecies, 

Hemerobius  peftinicornis. 
Several  fpecies. 
Cynips.— Several  fpecies. 
Tenthredo  betulae, 

Vefpa, — Many  fpecies. 

A fp is. -—Several  fpecies 

Formica, — Several  fpeci.63 

Mufca. — -Numerous  fpecies 

Tabanus. — Several  fpecies, 
Culex  pipiens. 
Conops  calcitrans, 
Podura  nivalis. 
Phalangium. 
Several  fpecies, 
Aranea, — Many  fpecies, 

Cancer.— Many  fpecies. 


Monoculus  polyphemuSj 
Monoculus  pifcinus. 


Monoculus  pulex. 
Monoculus  auadricornis. 
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Sea  Clam 
Squid 

Sea  Lungs 

Star  Fifh,  or  Finger  Fifh 

Sea  Egg 

Barnacle 

Hog  Clam 

Razor  Shell  Clam 

Long  Shell  Clam 

Oyfter 

Mufcle 

Cockle 

Limpets 

Sand  Shell  Clam 

Sea  Anemone 


Holothuria  phantaphusv 

Sepia  media. 

Sepia  loligo. 

Medufa  pilearis. 

Afterias. — Three  or  four  fpen'es. 

Echinus. — Several  fpecies, 

Lepas  anatifera. 

Mya  arenaiia. 

Solen  enfis. 

Solen  radiatis. 

Oftrea -. 

Mytilus  edulis. 
Nerita  littoralis  ? 
Patella  fufca. 
Sabella  granulata. 
Ar.em.Qne  marina  {locomotive." 
The 
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The  Wheat  fly,  commonly  but  Improperly  called  the  Heffian  fly, 
which  has,  of  late  years,  proved  fo  deftruclive  to  the  wheat  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  has  generally  been  fuppofed,  to  have  been  im- 
ported from  Europe.  This  opinion,  however,  feems  not  to  be  well 
founded.  Count  Ginanni  of  Ravenna,  in  a  late  learned  treatife  on 
the  difeaies  of  wheat  in  its  growing  liate,  between  feed  time  and  har- 
veft,  has  given  an  account  of  more  than  50  different  infects  that  infeft 
the  Italian  wheat,  and  yet  our  n  heat  fly  is  not  delineated  nor  defcribed. 
There  is  reafon  therefore  to  doubt  itsexiftence  in  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks  laid  it  did  not  exifl!  in  England  ;  nor  could  he  ccl- 
left  any  account  of  it  in  Germany.  This  deftructive  infect  is  proba- 
bly a  non-dc/cript,  and  peculiar  to  the  United  States.* 

The 

*  The  following  interefling  information  refreshing  this  infect,  communi- 
cated to  the  Prefident  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agticulture, 
deferves  to  be  made  as  public  as  poflible,  for  the  benefit  of  our  tanners  whole 
fields  are  or  may  hereafter  be  liable  to  the  ravages  of  this  devouring  fly. 

Frofpetf  HUl,  June  12,  1792.     [State  of  Delaware.] 
bear  Sir, 

As  the  wheat  fields  in  this  neighbourhood  are  now  fuffering  from  the  ravag- 
es of  the  Hefiian  fly,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  lorae  facts  relat- 
ing to  this  deftruclive  infect,  which,  perhaps,  if  publickly  made  known,  may 
ferve  to  obviate,  or  at  lead  to  dimiuifh,  its  pernicious  effects. 

This  fly  made  its  firft  appearance  in  this  neighbourhood  about  the  15th  of 
lad  September.  Theyarrived  in  prodigiousclouds,  and  immediately  depolited 
their  eggs  in  the  wheat,  which  at  that  time,  afforded  them  a  fuitable  nidus.  I 
difcovered,  by  accurate  obfervation,  that  the  plants,  which  had  then  precifely 
Two  blades,  were  (elected  for  this  purpofe.  In  the  junction  of  thefe  two  blades, 
immediately  at  the  root  of  the  plant,  the  eggs  were  laid,  amounting,  in  forr.e 
inilancesj  to  a  dozen  and  more.  As  thefe  eggs  continued  to  f<ve!l,  the  com- 
prefTion  upon  the  tender  capillary  veffels  of  the  plant,  became  more  violent, 
until,  at  length,  all  circulation  was  intercepted,  and  thefe  blades  were  deftroy- 
cd.  Where  the  foil  was  thin,  1  obferved,  that,  with  thefe  blades,  the  plant 
alio  pciifhed.  But  in  rich  ground,  frefii  flioots  were  made  from  the  root 
of  the  plant  juft  below  the  junction  of  the  original  blades,  and  became  flour- 
ilhing  plants  in  the  fall,  or  early  in  the  fpring.  As  the  lad  fall  was  very  dry 
and  mild,  many  of  thefe  eggs  were  hatched  before  winter,  but  I  do  not  imag- 
ine the  grubs  could  have  arrived  at  the  fly  date  before  the  frods,  fo  that,  in 
all  probability,  they  were  dedroyed  before  the  fpring.  Very  early,  however, 
in  May,  the  fly  appeared  in  great  numbers,  which  mud  have  been  hatched  at 
the  clofe  of  the  winter,  or  have  come  from  a  di dance  to  us.  They  depofited 
their  eggs  immediately  in  the  Ipring  wheat,  and  that  which  had  been  fovvn  late 
in  the  fall,  and  according  to  the  quality  of  the  foil,  their  effect  has  been  pre- 
cisely the  fame.  A  piece  of  yellow  bearded  wheat,  which  1  (owed  in  Novem- 
ber, is  the  only  field  that  I  have  examined,  in  which  there  is  no  appearance  o? 
this  infect  ;  and  I  am  informed  by  my  neighbours,  that  this  is  the  cafe  where  - 
ever  this  fpecies  of  wheat  has  been  fown.  I  own  that  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  ac- 
count for  this  quality  in  the  bearded  wheat  ;  the  two  firft  blades  of  which,  it 
mould  feem,  are  equally  tender  as  thofe  of  any  other  kind.  Its  power  of  re- 
lidence  may  pollibly  arife  chiefly  from  its  being  le(s  debilitated  by  the  winter 
trofts,  and  confequentlv  from  being  fooneroutof  the  way  of  the  fly  early  in 
the  fpring.  At  any  rate,  it  certainly  admits  of  being  fown  later  than  any  other,, 
and  thus  effectually  efcapes  the  fall  ravages  of  the  infect.  It  follows,  from 
what  has  been  obferved,  that  late  fowing  of  the  yellow  bearded  wheat  upon 
rich  land,  is  the  only  certain  method  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  fly.  If 
the  feed,  moreover,  be  deeped  in  a  ftrong  brine,  or  a  decoction  of  elders,  of 
other  naufeous  herbs,  the  farmer's  hopes  may  dill  be  enhanced,  andhisappre* 

her.fi  0:1s 
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The  Ink  or  Cuttle  filh,  is  a  curiofity.  It  is  furnifhed  with  a  cyft  of 
black  liquor,  which  is  a  tolerable  fubftitute  for  ink.  This  it  emits? 
when  puifued  by  its  enemies.  The  moment  this  liquor  is  emitted,  the 
water  becomes  like  a  thick,  black  cloud,  in  the  eyes  of  its  piarfyer. 
and  it  improves  this  opportunity  to  make  its  efespe.  This  cyft  of  li- 
quor appears  deligned  by  Providence  folely  for  the  purpofeof  perlbn- 
al  defence,  and  is  certainly  a  molt  apt  and  curious  contrivance.  The 
Whalemen  call  thefe  rifh,  Squids,  and  fay  that  they  are  eaten  in  abun- 
dance by  fome  fpecies  of  whales. 

Population.]  According  to  the  cenfus,  taken  by  order  of  Ccn- 
grefs,  in  1  jgg,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  three  millions,  nine  hundred  thirty  thouland,  nearly.  In 
this  number  noneof  theinhabitants  of  the  Territory  N.  W.  of  the  River 
Ohio,  and  but  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  fouth  of  the 
River  Ohio,  are  included.  Thefe  added,  \yould  undoubtedly  have 
encreafed  the  number  to  3.950:000,  at  the  period  the  cenfus  was  tak- 
en. The  increafe  fince,  on  fuppofition  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Un  *led  States  double  once  in  twenty  vears,  has  been  about  rco;oo©  : 
So  that  now,  1792,  there  are,  probably  4,150,000,  fouls  in  the  Araei> 
:can  United  States. 

This  number  is  rapidly  multiplying  by  immigrations  from  Europe, 
as  well  as  by  natural  increale.  '1  he  American  Republic  is  compofedof 
almoft  all  nations,  languages,  characters  and  religions  which  Europe 
can  furnifh  ;  the  gieater  part,  however,  are  defcended  from  the  Eng- 
lifh  ;  and  all  may,  perhaps,  be  diltinguiihingty  denominated  Federal 
Amer  ica::s. 

It  has  generally  been  confidered  as  a  fact,  that,  of  the  human  rac?, 
more  males  than  females  are  born  into  the  world.  The  proportion, 
commonly  fixed  on,  is  as  thirteen  to  twelve.  Hence  a  conclusive  ar- 
gument has  been  derived  againft  poligamy.  The  larger  number  ,of. 
males  has  been  believed  to  be  a  wife  appointment  of  Providence, 
to  balance  the  detraction  of  the  males  in  war,  by  fea,  and  by  other, oc- 
cupations more  hazardous    to  life  >,han  the   domeltic   employment    qjf 

henfjons  diminifhed.  Nay,  perhaps,  by  attending  to  thefe  particulars, -the  ap- 
pearance of  this  fly  among  us,  Jo  far  from  injuring,  may  promote  very  mate- 
rially the  prefent  Hate  of  our  agriculture.  The  predilection  to  forge,  in;ftead 
of  rich  fields  of  wheat,  will  be  gradually  done  away  ;  the  fizes  ot  farms  will  be 
diminifhed — but  the  number  of  farmeis  will  be  increafed,  and.our  country 
brought  much  fooner into  that  Mate  of  cultivation,  trom  which  human  labour 
will  reap  the  mod  ample  fruits  of  its  exertions.  So  that,  if  the  profperity  of 
a  country  confifts  principally  in  the  greater  returns  that  the  foil  can  make  1,0 
human  induftry,  why  may  not  this  infe<ft  be  directed,  by  kind  Providence,  t.y 
lead  us  to  this  point  of  national  opulence  ? 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  renewed  my  fearching  among  the 
yellow  bearded  wheat  {own  in  November,  and  cannot  find  in  it  any  figns  c.i  ih 
fly.  Pieces  of  fpring  wheat,  of  oats,  and  of  rye,  lying  very  near  it,  are  u: 
infected  ;  und  lome  common  wheat,  which  is  contiguous  to  it,  is  nearly  de- 
ftroyed-  So  that  the  fpring  ravages  of  the  infect,  which  have  been  ;fo  feve,r;e- 
ly  felt  by  other  kinds  of  grain,  (own  even  on  a  very  rich  foil,  have  not  as  v.: 
reached  this  fpecies  of  wheat.  If  other  communications  to  the  fociety  ihoui/4 
eftablifh  the  immunity  of  this  wheat  from  the  deftru-ftion  of  this  infect,  the;-- 
will  greatly   raile  the  foirits  of  the  defending  farmers  hi  this  qmn*r. 

Q,  II.   W, 

June  14,   rye  2. 


Males. 

Females. 

Excefs. 

4^76,3 

40.505 

4.258  + 

Males. 

7o  937 

70,160 

111 

do. 

182.742 

190,582 

7.840 

females. 

31,818 

32,652 

834 

do. 

114.926 

117,448 

2,522 

do. 

161,822 

i5z»32° 

9:5°2 

Males. 

86,667 

83,287 

8'>3*0 

do. 

217,736 

206,363 

11>373 

do. 

23,926 

22,384 

^540 

do. 

107.254 

101,395 

5,859 

do. 

227,071 

215,046 

1 2,025 

do. 

32,211 

28,922 

3,289 

do. 

M7>494 

140  710 

6,784 

do. 

73? 298 

66,880 

6,418 

do. 

27,147 

25>739 

1,408 

do. 

16,548 

15^65 

1,183 

do. 
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the  female  fex.  The  following  table,  formed  from  the  cenfus  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  males  and  females  are  numbered  in  differ- 
ent columns,  furnifhes  a  new  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  common  opin- 
ion, as  it  relpefta  the  United  States.* 

TABLE. 


Vermont 

New  Hampfhire 

Biftria  of  Maine  + 

Maffachufetts 

Rhode  I  Hand 

Connecticut 

New  York. 

New  Jerfey 

Pennfylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Territory  S.  of  Ohio    16,548 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  excefs  in  all  the  ftates  is  on  the  fide  of 
males,  except  in  Maffachufetts,  Rhode  I  Hand  and  Conne&icut.  In 
thefe  ftates  the  females  "ate  confiderably  the  moll  numerous.  This  dif- 
ference is  obvioufly  to  be  afcribed  to  the  large  migrations  from  all  thefe 
ftates,  to  Vermont,  the  northern  and  weflern  parts  of  New  York,  the 
Territory  N.  W.  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Pennfylvania,  and  fome  to  al- 
moft  all  the  fouthern  ftates.  A  great  proportion  of  thefe  migrants 
were  males  ;  and  while  they  have  ferved  to  increafe  the  proportion 
of  males,  in  the  ftates  where  they  have  fettled,  as  is  ftrikingly  the 
cafe  in  Vermont  and  Kentucky,  to  which  the  migrations  have  been 
moft  numerous,  and  where  the  males  are  to  the  females  neatly  as  tin 
to  nine,  they  have  ferved  to  leffen  the  proportion  of  males  in  the  ftates 
from  whence  they  emigrated. 

The  number  of  Slaves,  in  1790,  in  all  the  ftates,  was  697,697.  The 
increafe  of  this  number  fince,  owing  to  falutary  laws,  in  feveral  of  the 
ftates,  and  the  humane  exertions  which  have  been  made  in  favour  of 
their  emancipation,  has  happily  been  fmall,  and  probably  will  be 
lefs  in  future. 

Character  and  Manners.]  Federal  Americans,  collecled  to- 
gether  from    various    countries,    of  different   habits,    formed    under 

different 

*  Mr.  Brace,  in  his  Travels,  as  we  fliall,  in  the  fecond  part  of  tVs  work  more  partic- 
ularly relate,  affirms  rhatin  that  trad,  of  country  from  the  lfthmus  of  Suez  to  the  Straits 
or  Babeimandei,  which  contains  the  three  .Araoias,  the  proportion  is  tuily  four  women 
to  one  man. 

t  In  the  columns  of  the  cenfus,  in  which  are  noted  All  other  free  perfons,  and  Slaves, 
the  males  and  female9  are  not  diftintfuifhed,  and  are  therefore  not  regarded  in    this  table. 

t  The  male?  and  females  are  not  diflinguifhed  in  the  Diftrictof  Main,  in  the  late  ceu- 
fus. 
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different  governments,  have  yet  to  form  their  national  character,  or  we 
may  rather  fay,  it  is  in  a  forming  ftate.  They  have  not  yet  exifled 
as  a  nation  long  enough  for  us  to  form  an  idea  of  what  will  be,  in 
its  maturity,  its  prominent  features.  Judging,  however,  from  its  pre- 
fent promiiing  infancy,  we  are  encouraged  to  hope,  that,  at  fome  fu- 
ture period,  not  far  diftant,  it  will,  in  every  point  of  view,  berefpeft- 
able. 

Until  the  revolution  which  wasaccomplifhed  in  1783, Europeans  were 
flrangely  ignorant  of  America  and  its  inhabitants.  They  concluded  that 
the  New  World  muft,  be  inferior  to  the  old.  The  count  de  Buffbn  fup- 
pofed  that  the  animals  in  this  country  were  uniformly  lefs  than  mEurope, 
and  thence  concluded,  that,  "  on  this  fide  the  Atlantic  there  is  a  ten- 
dency m  nature  to  belittle  her  productions."  The  Abbe  Raynal,  in  a 
former  edition  of  his  works,  fuppofedthis  belittling  tendency  or  influ- 
ence had  its  efFeftonthe  raceo'f  whites tranfpianted  from  Europe,  and 
thence  had  the  prefumption  to  affert,  that  "  America  had  not  yet 
produced  one  good  poet,  one  able  mathematician,  one  man  of  genius 
in  a  finglc  art  or  lcience."  Had  the  Abbe  been  juftly  informed  refpeft- 
ing  Americans,  we  prefume  he  would  not  have  mads  an  affertion  fo 
ungenerous,  and  injurious  to  their  genius  and  literary  character.  This 
ailertion  drew  from  Mr.  Jefferfon  the   following  reply« 

"  When  we  fnall  have  exifted  as  a  people  as  long  as  the  Greeks  did 
before  they  produced  a  Homer,  the  Romans  a  Virgil,  the  French  a 
Racine  and  Voltaire,  theEnglifha  Shakefpear  and  Milton,  fhouldthis: 
reproach  be  (till  true,  we  will  enquire  from  what  unfriendly  caufes  it 
has  proceeded,  that  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  quarters  of  the 
earth,  fhall  not  have  inferibed  any  name  in  the  roll  of  pacts.  In  war 
we  have  produced  a  Washington,  whole  memory  will  be  adored 
while  liberty  fhall  have  votaries,  whofe  name  will  triumph  over  tirae^ 
and  will  in  future  ages  allume  its  jufHtation  among  the  moft  celebrated 
worthies  of  the  world,  when  that  wretched  philofophy  fhall  be  for- 
gotten, which  would  arrange  him  among  the  degeneracies  of  nature. 
In  phyfics  we  have  produced  a  Franklin,  than  whom  no  one  of 
the  prefent  age  has  made  more  important  difcoveries,  nor  has  en- 
riched philofophy  with  more,  or  more  ingenious  folutions  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  We  have  fuppofed  Mr.  Rittenhouse  fee- 
ond  to  no  aitronomer  living  :  that  in  genius  he  muft  be  the  firft,  be- 
caufe  he  is  felf-taught.  As  an  artiit,  he  has  exhibited  as  great 
proofs  of  mechanical  genius  as  the  world  has  ever  produced. — « 
He  has  not  indeed  made  a  world  ;  but  he  has,  by  imitation,  ap- 
proached nearer  its  Maker  than  anv  man  who  has  lived  from 
the  creation  to  this  day.  As  in  philofophy  and  war,  fo  in  govern- 
ment, in  oratory,  in  painting,  in  the  plaftic  art,  we  might  fhew  that 
America,  though  but  a  child  of  yefterday,  has  already  given  hope- 
ful proofs  of  genius,  as  well  of  the  nobler  kinds,  which  aroufe 
the  belt  feelings  of  man,  which  call  him  into  aftion,  which  iub- 
ftantiate  his  freedom,  and  conduft  him  to  happinefs,  as  of  the  fuborr 
dinate,  which  ferve  to  amufe  him  onlv.  We  therefore  fuppofe,  that 
this  reproach  is  as  unjuft  as  it  is  unkind  ;  and  that,  of  the  geniufes 
which  adorn  the  prefent  age,  America  contributes  its  full  fhare.  For 
comparing  it  with  thofe  countries,  where  genius  is  moft  cultivated, 
where  are  the  moft  excellent  models  for  art,  and  fcaftblaings  for  the 
attainment  of  fcience,  as  France  and  England  for  inftance,  we  calcu- 
t  :e  thus — The  United  States  contain  three  millions  of  inhabitants; 
O  France 
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France  twenty  millions;  and  the  Britifh  iSlands  ten.  We  produce! 
Washington,  a  Franklin,  a  Rittenhoufe.  France  then  Should  have 
half  a  dozen  in  each  of  thefe  line?,  and  Great  Britain  half  that  num- 
ber, equally  eminent.  It  may  be  true,  that  France  has  ;  we  are  but 
juft  becoming  acquainted  with  her,  and  our  acquaintance  lo  far  gives 
us  high  ideas  of  the  genius  of  her  inhabitants.  It  would  be  injuring 
too  many  of  them  to  name  particularly  a  Voltaire,  a  Buffon,  the  con- 
stellation of  Encyclopedists,  the  Abbe  Raynal  himSelf,  &c.  &c. 
We  therefore  have  reafon  to  believe  She  can  produce  her  full  quota  of 
genius." 

The  two  late  important  revolutions  in  America,  which  have  been 
fcarcely  exceeded  fince  the  memory  of  man,  I  mean  that  of  the  dec- 
laration and  establishment  of  independence,  and  that  of  the  adoption 
of  a  new  form  of  government  without  bloodfhcd,  have  called  to 
hifloric  fame  many  noble  and  diftinguiShed  characters  who  might 
otherwife  have  flept  in  oblivion. 

But  while  we  exhibit  the  fair  fide  of  the  character  of  Federal  Amer- 
icans, we  would  not  be  thought  blind  to  their  faults. 

An  European  writer  has  juftly  oblerved,  that  •'  If  there  be  an  ob- 
ject truly  ridiculous  in  nature,  it  is  an  American  patriot,  figning  relo- 
lutions  of  independency  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  brandifh- 
ing  a  whip  over  his  affrighted  Slaves." 

Much  has  been  written,  to  fhew  the  injustice  and  iniquity  of  en- 
flavin?  the  Africans  ;  fo  much  as  to  render  it  unneceSlary  here  to  lay 
any  thing  on  that  part  of  the  Subject.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear 
introducing  a  few  obfervations  reSpecting  the  influence  of  Slavery  up- 
on policy,  morals  and  manners.  From  calculations  on  the  fubjecl,  it 
has  been  found,  that  the  expenfe  of  maintaining  a  Have,  efpecially  if 
the  purchafe  money  be  included,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  main- 
taining a  free  man  :  This  however  is  dilputed  by  fome  ;  but  fup- 
pole  the  expenfe  in  both  cafes  be  equal,  it  is  certain  that  the  labour  of 
the  free  man,  influenced  by  the  powerful  motive  of  gain,  is,  at  leaft, 
twice  as  profitable  to  the  employer  as  that  of  the  Have.  Befides,  Slave- 
ry is  the  bane  of  industry.  It  renders  labour,  among  the  whites,, 
not  only  unfafhionable,  but  difreputable.  Induftry  is  the  offspring 
of  neceflity  rather  than  of  choice.  Slavery  precludes  this  neceffity  ; 
and  indolence,  which  Strikes  at  the  root  of  all  locial  and  political 
happinefs,  is  the  unhappy  confequence.  Thele observations,  vvithout 
adding  any  thing  upon  the  injustice  of  the  practice,  fhew  that  Slavery 
is  impolitic. 

Its  influence  on  manners  and  morals  is  equally  pernicious.  The 
negro  wenches,  in  many  instances,  are  nurfes  to  their  miStreSSes'  chil- 
dren. The  infant  babe,  as  Soon  as  it  is  born,  is  delivered  to  its  black 
nurfe,  and  perhaps  Seldom  or  never  taStes  a  drop  of  its  mother's  milk. 
The  children,  by  being  brought  up,  and  conftantly  affeciating  with  the 
negroes,  too  often  imbibe  their  low  ideas,  and  vitiated  manners  and 
morals;  and  contract  a  negroijli  kind  of  accent  and  dialect,  which 
they  often  carry  with  them  through  life. 

To  thefe  I  Shall  add  the  observations  of  a  native  *  of  a  State  which 
contains  a  greater  number  of  Slaves  than  any  of  the  others.  Although 
his  observations  upon  the  influence  of  flavcry  were  intended  for  a 
particular  State,  they  will  apply  equally  well  to  all  places  where  this 
■pernicious  practice  in  any  considerable  degree  prevails, 

<*  There 
•  .Mr.  Teffeffon. 
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*'  There  mull  doubtlefs"  he  obferves  "be  an  unhappy  influence  on 
^he  manners  of  our  people,  produced  by  the  exiftence  of  flavery  a- 
tnong  us.  The  whole  commerce  between  maltcr  and  Have  is  a  per- 
petual exercife  of  the  mod  boifterous  pafhons,  the  molt  unremitting 
defpatifm  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  lubmiflions  on  the  other; 
Our  children  fee  this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it  ;  for  man  is  an  imitative 
animal.  This  quality  is  the  germ  of  all  education  in  him.  From,  his 
cradle  to  his  grave,  he  is  learning  to  do  what  he  fees  others  do.  If  a 
parent  could  find  no  motive  either  in  his  philanthropy  or  his  felf-love, 
for  restraining  the  intempeance  of  paflion  towards  his  flave,  it  fhould 
always  be  a  futhcient  one  that  his  child  is  prefent.  But  generally  it  is 
not  lufhcient.  The  parent  {forms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  lin- 
eaments of  wrath,  puts  on  the  fame  airs  in  the  circle  of  fmaller  flaves, 
gives  a  loofe  to  his  worn:  of  pafiions,  and  thus  nurfed,  educated,  and 
daily  exercifed  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  ltamped  by  it  with  odious 
peculiarities.  The  man  muff,  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners 
and  morals  undepraved  by  fuch  circumUances,  And  with  what  exe- 
cration fhould  the  (tateiman  be  loaded,  who  permitting  one  half  of 
the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  thole 
into  defpots,  and  thefe  into  enemies  ;  deflroys  the  morals  of  the  one 
part,  and  the  amor  patriae  of  the  other.  For  if  a  fiavecan  have  a  coun- 
try in  this  world,  it  mult  be  any  other  in  preference  to  that  in  which 
he  is  born  to  live  and  labour  for  another  :  in  which  he  muft  lock  up 
the  faculties  of  his  nature,  contribute  as  far  as  depends  on  his  indi- 
vidual endeavours  to  the  evanifhment  of  the  human  race,  or  entail  his 
own  mifcrable  condition  on  the  endlefs  generations  proceeding  from, 
him.  With  the  morals  of  the  people,  their  induftry  alfo  is  destroyed,. 
For  in  a  warm  climate,  no  man  will  labour  forhimfelf  who  Can  make 
another  labour  for  him.  This  is  Co  true,  that  of  the  proprietors  of 
flaves  a  veiy  fmall  proportion  indeed  are  ever  fecn  to  labour.  And 
can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  fecure  when  we  have  remov- 
ed their  only  firm  bafis,  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
thefe  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God  ?  That  they  are  not  to  be  violated 
but  with  his  wrath  ?  Indeed  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  1  refle£t 
that  God  is  jult  :  that  his  juftice  cannot  flcep  forever  :  that  confider- 
ing  numbers,  nature  and  natural  means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  whee?. 
of  fortune,  an  exchange  of  fituation,  is  among  pofTible  events  :  that 
it  may  become  probable  by  fupcrnatural  interference  !— --The  Almightv 
has  no  attribute  which  can  take  lidc  with  us  in  fuch  a  conteit.  But 
it  is  impofhble  to  be  temperate  and  to  purfue  this  fubject  through  the 
various  confiderations  of  policy,  of  morals,  of  hiftory,  natural  and 
civil.  We  muft  be  contented  to  hope  they  will  force  their  way  into 
every  one's  mind.  I  think  a  change  already  perceptible,  fince  the  o- 
rigiri  of  I  he  prefent  revolution.  The  fpirit  of  the  mailer  is  abating, 
that  of  the  flave  rifing  from  the  dull,  his  condition  mollifying,  the 
way  I  hope  preparing,  under  the  aufpiccs  of  heaven,  for  a  total  eman- 
cipation, and  that  this  is  difpofed,  in  the  order  of  events,  to  be  with 
the  confent  of   their  mailers,  rather  than  by  their  extirpation." 

Under  the  Federal  government,  from  the  meafures  already  a- 
doptedjwe  have  reafon  to  believe  that  all  flaves  in  the  United 
States,  will  in  time  be  emancipated,  in  a  manner  moft  conlift- 
ent  with  their  own  happinefs,  and  the  true  intcrelt  of  their  pro- 
prietors. Whether  this  will  be  effected  by  tranfporting  them  back 
o:  .Afnca  ;  or  by  colonizing  them  in  fome  Dart  of  our  own  territory 
0    ■  and 
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and  extending  to  them  our  alliance  and  protect-ion,  until  they  fhall 
have  acquired  ftrength  iufficient  for  their  own  defence  ;orby  incorpora- 
tion with  the  whites  ;  or  in  fome  other  way,  remains   to  be  determined . 

In  the  middle  and  northern  ftates,  there  are  comparatively  but  few 
(laves  ;  and  of  courle  there  is  lefs  d^ faculty  in  giving  them  their  free- 
dom. In  Maffachufetts  alone,  and  we  mention  it  to  their  diftinguifh- 
ed  honour,  there  are  none.  Societies  for  the  manumiffion  of  flaves, 
have  been  inftitutcd  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  other  places, 
and  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  other  meafures  taken  in  the  New 
England  dates,  to  accompli fh  the  fame  purpofe.  The  Friends, 
(commonly  called  Quakers)  have  evinced  the  propriety  of  their  name, 
by  their  goodnels  in  originating,  and  their  vigorous  exertions  in  exe- 
cuting this  truly    humane  and  benevolent  clefign. 

The  Englifh  Language  is  univerfally  fpoken  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  it  bufinefs  is  tranfafted.  and  the  records  are  kept.  It  is  fpok- 
en with  great  purity,  and  pronounced  with  propriety  in  New-Eng- 
land, by  perfons  of  education  ;  and,  excepting  fome  corruptions  in 
pronunciation,  by  all  ranks  of  people.  In  the  middle  and  fouthern 
ftates,  where  they  have  had  a  great  influx  of  foreigners,  the  language, 
in  many  inftances,  is  corrupted,  efpecially  in  pronunciation.  Attempts 
are  making  to  introduce  a  uniformity  of  pronunciation  throughout 
the  ftates,  which  for  political,  as  well  as  other  reafons,  it  is  hoped 
will  meet  the  approbation  and  encouragement  of  all  literary  and  influ- 
ential characters. 

Intermingled  with  the  Americans,  are  the  Dutch,  Scotch, 
Irifh,  French,  Germans,  Swedes  and  Jews  ;  all  thefe,  except  the 
Scotch  and  Irifh,  retain,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  their  native  lan- 
guage, in  which  they  perform  their  public  worfhip,  conyerfe  and 
tranfact  their  bufinefs  with  each  other. 

The  time,  however,  is  anticipated,  when  all  improper  diftinftions  fhali 
be  abolifhed  ;  and  when  the  language,  manners,  cufloms,  political  and 
religious  fentiments  of  the  mixed  mafs  of  people  who  inhabit  the  United 
States,  fhall  have  become  fo  affimilated.  as  that  all  nominal  diftinctions 
fhall  be  loft  in  the  general  and  honourable  name  of    Americans. 

Government.]  Until  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  the  prefent 
United  States  were  Britifh  colonies.  On  that  memorable  day.  the 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congrefs  affem- 
blcd,  made  a  folemn  declaration,  in  which;  they  afhgned  their  reafons 
for  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from  the"  King  of  Great  Britain. 
Appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of 
their  intentions,  they  did,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  t  lie  good 
people  of  the  colonies,  folemnly  publifh  and  declare,  That  thefe 
United  Colonies  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Indepen- 
dent States  ;  that  they  were  abfolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Brit- 
ifh crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  Great 
Britain  was,  and  ought  to  be  totally  diflolved  ;  and  that  as  Free  and 
Independent  States,  they  had  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
contract:  alliances,  eftablifh  commerce,  and  do  alt  other  aftsand  things 
which  Independent  States  may  of  right  do.  For  the  fupport  of  this 
declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine  provi- 
dence, the  delegates  then  in  Congrefs,  fifty-five  in  number,  mutually 
pledged  to  each  other  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  facred  honor. 

At  the  fame  time  they  publifhed  articles  of  Confederation  and 
Perpetual  Union  between   the  Hates,   in   which  they  took  the  ftvle  of 
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**  The  United  States  of  America,''  and  agreed,  that  each  Slate 
ihould  retain  its  Sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every 
power,  jurisdiction  and  right  not  expreSsly  delegated  to  CongreSs  by 
the  confederation.  By  thefe  article?,  the  thirteen  United  States  Seve- 
rally entered  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other  for  theii 
common  defence,  the  fecurity  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and 
general  welfare,  and  bound  themfelves  to  afliSt  each  other,  againft  all 
force  offered  to,  or  attacks  that  might  be  made  upon  all,  or  any  of 
them,  on  account  of  religion,  Sovereignty,  commerce  or  any  other  pre- 
tence whatever.  But  for  the  more  convenient  management  of  the. 
general  interefts  of  the  United  States,  it  was  determined,  that  Dele- 
gates fhould  be  annually  appointed,  in  Such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
of  each  State  Should  direcl,  to  meet  in  CongreSs  the  fir  ft  Monday  in 
November  of  every  year,  with  a  power  reierved  to  each  State  to  re* 
call  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to 
Send  others  in  their  Stead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  No  State 
was  to  be  represented  in  Congrefs  by  lefs  than  two,  or  more  than  Sev- 
en members  ;  and  no  perSon  could  be  a  delegate  for  more  than  three 
years,  in  any  term  of  fix  years,  nor  was  any  perSon,  being  a  delegate, 
capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  for  which  he, 
or  any  other  for  his  benefit,  fhould  receive  any  falary,  fees  or  emoluT 
ment  of  any  kind.  In  determining  questions  in  Congrefs,  each  State 
was  to  have  one  vote.  Every  State  was  bound  to  abide  by  the  deter- 
minations of  Congrels  in  all  queftions  which  were  Submitted  to  them 
by  the  confederation.  The  articles  of  confederation  were  to  be  in- 
variably obferved  by  every  State,  and  the  Union  to  be  perpetual  ;  nox 
was  any  alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  to  be  mafie  in  any  of  the 
articles,  unlefs  fuch  alterations  be  agreed  to  in  Congrefs,  and  be  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  State.  The  articles  of 
confederation  were  ratified  by  Congrefs,   'July  9th,  1778. 

TheSe  articles  of  confederation,  being  found  inadequate  to 
the  purpofes  of  a  federal  government,  for  reafons  hereafter  men- 
tioned, delegates  were  chofen  in  each  of  the  United  States,  to 
•meet  and  fix  upon  the  neceffary  amendments.  They  accordingly  met 
in  convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  fummer  of  1787,  and  agreed  to 
propofe  the  following  constitution  for  the  consideration  of  their  ccn- 
itituents. 

Confiitutipn.l  We,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect. union,  eftablifhjuftice,  infuredomeftic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  Se- 
cure the  bleffings  of  liberty  to  ourfelves  and  our  polterity,  do  ordain 
and  eflablifh  this  Constitution  Sor  the  United  Stsu.es  of  America. 

ARTICLE     I. 

Setl.  1.  ALL  legislative  powers  herein  granted  Shall  be  vefted  in  a 
CongreSs  of  the  United  States,  which  Shall  coniiitoSa  Senate  and 
Houfe  of  Representatives. 

Seel.  2.  The  Houfe  of  Representatives  Shall  be  compoSed  of  mem- 
bers chofen  every  fecond  year  by  the  people  of  the  Several  States,  and 
the  electors  in  each  State  Shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  e- 
icct-ors  of  the  moSt  numerous  branch  of  the  ftate  legislature. 

No  perfon  fhall  be  a  Representative  who  Shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  twenty  five  years,  and  been  feven  yea*,  s  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  fhal!  not  when  cbft^d,  be  an  inhabitant  oi 
that   State  in  which  he  fhal!  be  choren.  R"epreferttatives 
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Reprefentativcs  and  direct  taxes  fhall  be  apportioned  among  the 
feveral  ftates  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to 
their  refpeclive  numbers,  which  fhall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  perfons,  including  thofe  bound  to  fervice  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all 
other  perions.  The  actual  enumeration  (hall  be  made  within  three 
years  after  the  firft  meeting  of  the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  every  fubfequent  term  often  years,  infuch  manner  as  they  fhall 
by  law  direct.  The  number  of  reprefentativcs  fhail  not  exceed  one 
Jor  every  thirty  thoufand,  but  each  Mate  (hall  have  at  leafl  one  repre- 
lentative  ;  and,  until  fuch  enumeration  fhall  be  made,  the  ftateof  New- 
Hampfhire  fhall  be  entitled  to  choofe  three,  Maflachufetts  eight, 
Rhode  Ifland  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five,  New- 
York  fix,  New-JeiTey  four,  Pennfylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Mary- 
land fix,  Virginia  ten,  North-Carolina  five,  South-Carolina  five,  and 
Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  ft  ate,  the 
executive  authority  thereof  fiiall  iffue  writs  of  election  to  fill  iuch 
vacancies. 

The  Houfe  of  Reprefentativcs  fiiall  choofe  their  Speaker  and  oth- 
er officers  ;   and  fhall  have  the  fole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sttl.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  fiiall  be  compofed  of  two 
fenators  from  each  ftate,  cholen  by  the  leg-.flature  thereof,  for  fix 
years  ;  and  each  fenator  fiiall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  thev  fhall  be  affembled,  in  confluence  of  the  firft 
election,  they  fiiall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  claries. 
The  feats  of  the  fenators  of  the  firft  clafs  fiiall  be  vacated  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fecond  year,'  of  the  fecond  clafs  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  clafs  at  the  expiration  of  the  fixth  year, 
fo  that  one  third  may  be  choien  every  fecond  year  ;  and  if  vacancies 
happen  by  refignation,  or  otherwife,  during  the  recefs  of  thelegifiature 
of  any  ftate,  the  executive  thereof  mav  make  temporary  appoint- 
ments until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legiflaturc.  which  fhall  then  fill 
luch  vacancies. 

No  perfon  fiiall  be  a  fenator  who  fhall  not  have  attained  to  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  fiiall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  cf  that  ftate  for  which 
he  fhall  be  chofen. 

The  Vicc-Prefident  of  the  United  States  fiiall  be  Picfidcnt  of  the 
Senate,  but  fiiall  have  no  vote,  unlefs  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  fhall  choofe  their  other  officers.,  and  alfo  a  Prefident  pro 
tempore  in  the  abfence  of  the  Vice-Prefident,  or  when  he  fiiall  exer- 
cife  the  office  of  Prefident  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  fhall  have  the  fole  power  to  try  all  impeachments. 
When  fitting  for  that  purpofe,  they  fhall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation. 
When  the  Prefident  of  the  United  Stales  is  tried,  the  chief  juftice  fhall 
prefide  :  and  no  perfon  fha!l  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of 
two  thirds  of  the  members  prefent. 

Judgment  in  cafes  of  impeachment  fhall  not  extend  further  than  to 
removal  from  office,  and  diiquaiification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office 
of  honour,  truft  or  profit  under  the  United  States;  but  the  party  con- 
victed fiiall  nevcrthelefs  be  liable  and  fubject  to  indictment,  trial, 
judgment  and  punifhment,  according  to  law. 

Seel.  4.  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
fenators  and  representatives,  fhall  be  prefcribed  in  each  ftate  by  the, 
•  -  legiflaturc 
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jegiilature  thereof  ;  but  the  Congrefs  may  at  any  time  by  law  make 
or  alter  fuch  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  chuiing  Senatorsk 
The  Congrefs  fhall  affemblc  at  lcaft  once  in  every  year,  and  fuch 
meeting  fhall  be  on  the  firft  Monday  in  December,  unlefs  they  Ihall 
by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

$e£t.  5.  Each  houfe  fhall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  fliall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  to  do  bufinefs  ;  but  a  fmaller  number  may  adjourn 
from  day.  to  day,  and  may  be  authorifed  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
abfent  members,  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  under  fuch  penalties  as  each 
houfe  may  provide. 

Each  houfe  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  procedings,  punifh  its 
members  for  diforderly  behaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two 
thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  houfe  fhall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publifh  the  fame,  excepting  fuch  parts  as  may  in  their 
judgment  require  lecrccy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of 
either  houfe  on  any  queftion,  fliall,  at  the  defire  of  one  fifth  of  thofe 
prefent,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Neither  houfe,  during  the  feffion  of  Congrefs,  fliall,  without  the 
confent  cf  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houfes  fhall  be  fitting. 

SeS,6.  The  Senators  and  Reprefentatives  fhall  receive  a  compenfa- 
tion  for  their  fervices,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paidoutofthe 
treafury  of  the  United  States.  They  fhall  in  all  cafes,  all  except  treafon, 
felony  ancrbreach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arreft  during  their 
attendance  at  the  fefRon  of.  their  refpective  houfes,  and  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  fame  ;  and  for  any  fpeech  or  debate  in  either 
Houfe.  they  fhall  not  be  queftioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  Senator  or  Reprefentative  fhall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was 
elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  which  fhall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  fhall  have  been  encrealed  during  fuch  time;  and  no  perfon 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  fhall  be  a  member  of  either 
Houfe  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Seel.  j.  All  bills  for  railing  revenue  fliall  originate  in  the  Houfe 
of  Reprefentatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propofc  or  concur  with  a- 
mendments  as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  fhall  have  paffed  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  and 
the  Senate,  fhall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  prefented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ;  if  he  approve,  he  fhall  fign  it,  butifnot  he 
fliall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  houfe  in  which  it  fliall 
have  originated,  who  fhall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  re-confider  it.  Jf,  after  fuch  re- confed- 
eration, two  thirds  of  that  houfe  fhall  agree  to  pafs  the  bill,  it  fliall 
be  lent,  together  with  the  objections,  to'  the  other  houfe,  by  which 
it  (hall  likewife  be  reconfidercd,  and  if  approved  by  two  thisdsofth.it 
houfe  it  fhall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  fuch  cafes  the  votes  of  both 
houfes  fliall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
fons voting  for  and  againft  the  bill  fhall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
each  houfe  refpeclively.  If  any  bill  fhall  rot  be  returned. by  the  Prefi- 
dent  within  ten  days,  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  fliall  have  been  pre- 
fented to  him,  the  fame  fhall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  fign- 
cd  it,  unlefs  the  Congrefs,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return,  in 
which  cafe  it  fhall  not  be  a  Saw. 

O  .1  Every 
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Every  order,  refolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprelcntatives  may  be  neceflary  (except  on  a 
queftion  of  adjournment)  fliall  be  preiented  to  the  Frefident  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  before  the  fame  fhall  take  effect,  fhall  be  approv- 
ed by  htm,  or,  being  dilapproved  by  him,  fhall  be  re-palled  by  two 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprelentatives,  according  to  the 
xules  and  limitations  prefcribed  in  the  cafe  of  a  bill. 

Sett.  8.     The  Congrefs  fliall  have  power 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imports  and  excifes  ;  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  all  duties,  imports  and  exciies  (hall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  feveral 
ftates,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes; 

Toeftablifh  an  uniform  rule  or  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on 
the  fubject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States  ; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  or  foreign  coin,  and 
fjx'the  ftandard  of  weights  and  meafures  ; 

To  provide  for  the  punifhment  of  counterfeiting  the  fecurities  and 
current  coin  of  the  United  States  ; 

Toeftablifh  port,  offices  and  port;  roads  ; 

To  promote  the  prcgrefsof  Icience  and  ufeful  arts,  by  fecuring  for 
limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  excluiive  right  to  their  rev 
fpe&ive  writings  and  difcoveries  ; 

To  conrtitute  tribunals  inferior  to  thefupreme  ccuit  , 

To  define  and  punifh  piracies  and  felonies  commuted  on  the  high 
feas,  and  offences  againft  the 'law  of  nations  ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reorifal,  and  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water; 

To  raile  and  fupport  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that 
ufe  fhall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years  ; 

To   provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
union,  lupprels  infurrettions,  and  repel  invafions  ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  difciplining  the  militia,  and 
for  governing  fuch  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  m  the  fervice  of 
the  United  States,  referving  to  the  ftates  rcfpe£tively,  the  appointment 
of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to 
the  difcipline  prefcribed  by  Congrefs  ; 

To  exercife  exclufive  legiflation  in  all  cafes  whatsoever,  over  fuch 
diftridt  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  fquare)  as  may  by  ceflion  of  particu- 
lar ftates,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congrefs,  become  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercife  like  authoiity  over  all 
places  purchafed  by  the  conferit  of  the  lcgiflature  of  the  ftatc  in  which 
the  fame  fhall  be,  for  the  eredt'on  of  forts,  magazines,  arfcnals,  dock- 
yards, and  other  needful  buildings: — And 

To  make  all  laws  which  fhall  be  neceifary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  veiled  by 
this  conftitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof. 

StB* 
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Scci.  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  fuch  perfons  a«  any  of  the 
vlates  nowexifting  fhall  think  proper  to  admit,  fhall  not  be  prohibited, 
by  the  Congrefs  prior  to  the  year  one  thouland  eight  hundred  and  eight, 
but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  impofed  on  fuch  importation,  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars  for  each  perfon. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  fliall  not  be  fufpended, 
unlefs  when  in  cafes  of  rebellion  or  invaiion  the  public  lafety  may  re- 
quire it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  poft  fa£to  law  fliall  be  paffed. 

No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax,  fhall  belaid,  unlels  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  cenfus  or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  fliall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  ftate. — 
No  preference  fliall .  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  reve- 
nue to  the  ports  of  one  ftate  over  thoie  of  another:  nor  fhall  vef- 
lels  bound  to  or  from,  one  ltate,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties 
in  another. 

No  money  fhall  be  drawn  from  the  treafury,  but  in  confequence  of 
appropriations  made  by  law  ;  and  a  regular  fiatement  and  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  pubiick  money  fhall  be  pub- 
lifhed  from  time    to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  fhall  be  granted  by  the  United  States  :— . 
And  no  perfon  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trult  under  them, 
fhall,  without  the  confent  of  the  Congrefs,  accept  of  any  prelent,  em- 
olument, office  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince 
or  foreign  ftate. 

SeEl.  10.  No  ftate  fliall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confedera- 
tion ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprifal  ;  coin  money  ;  emit  bills 
of  credit  ;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  filver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts  ;  pafs  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  poft  fa£to  law,  or  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  State  fhall,  without  the  confent  of  the  Congrefs.  lay  anv  impofts 
or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necef- 
iary  for  executing  its  infpeftion  laws  ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all 
duties  and  impofts,  laid  by  any  ftate  on  imports  or  exports,  fhall  be 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Treafury  of  the  United  States  ;  and  all  fuch  laws 
fliall  be  fubject  to  the  revilion  and  control  of  the  Congrefs.  No 
ftate  fhall,  without  the  confent  of  Congrefs,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage, 
keep  troops,  or  fhips  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  ftate,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  en- 
gage in  war,  unlefs  actually  invaded,  or  in  fuch  imminent  danger  as  will 
not  admit  of  delay? 

ARTICLE     II. 

StB.  1.  The  executive  power  fhall  be  vefted  in  a  Prefident  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  fhall  hold  his  office  during  the  term 
of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  V ice- Prefident,  chofen  for  the 
lame  term,  be  elefted  as    follows  : 

Each  ftate  fhall  appoint,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  legiflature  thereof 
may  direct.,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Sena- 
tors and  Reprefentatives  to  which  the  ftate  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congrefs  :  but  no  Senator  or  Reprefentative,  or  perfon  holding  an  of- 
fice of  iruft  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  fhall  be  appointed  an 
eieftor. 

The 
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The  electors  {ball  meet  in  their  tefpeftive  ftates,  and  vote  by  ba:» 
lot  ior  two  perlons,  of  whom  one  at  lead  ihall  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  iame  itate  with  themlelves.  And  they  fhall  make  a  lift 
all  theperions  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each  ;  which 
lift  they  lball  fign  and  certify,  and  tranfmit,  fealed,  to  the  feat  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  Prefiderrt  of  the 
Senate.  The  Prefident  of  the  Senate  (hall,  in  the  pretence  of  the  Senate 
and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  lball  then  be  counted.  The  perfon  having  the  gteateft  number 
of  votes  lball  be  the  Prefident,  if  fuc.h  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed  ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one 
who  have  tuch  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then 
the  Houfe  of  Reprelentatives  fhall  immediately  choofe  by  ballot  one  of 
them  lor  Prefident ;  and  if  no  perfon  have  a  majority,  then  from  the 
five  highefton  the  lift,  the  faid  houfe  fhall  in  lrke  manner  choofe  the 
Prefident.  But  in  choofmg  the  Prefident,  the  votes  ihall  be  taken 
by  ftates,  the  rcprelentations  from  each  ftate  having  one  vote  ;  a  quo- 
rum for  this  purpofe  Ihall  confift  of  a  member  or  members  from  two 
thirds  of  the  ftates,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  ftates  fhall  be  neceffary  to 
a  choice.  In  every  cafe,  alter  the  choice  of  the  Prefident,  the  perfon 
having  the  greateft  number  of  votes  of  the  electors,  lball  be  the  Vice- 
Prefident.  But  if  there  fhould  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal 
votes,  the  Senate  fhall  choofe  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice-Prefident. 

The  Congreis  may  determine  the  time  of  choofmg  the  ele&ors,  and 
the  day  on  which  they  fhall  give  their  votes ;  which  day  lball  be  the 
iame  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  perfon,  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  conftitution,  fhall  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  Prefident ;  neither  fhall  any  perfon  be  eligible  to  that 
office  who  fhall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  five  years, 
and  been  fourteen  years  a  refident  within  the  United  States. 

Jn  cale  of  the  removal  of  the  Prefident  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
refignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  laid 
office,  the  lame  thall  devolve  on  the  Vice-Prefident,  and  the  Congrefs 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  cafe  of  removal,  death,  refignation  or 
inability,  both  of  the  Prefident  and  Vice-Prefident,  declaring  what 
officer  ihall  then  aft  as  Prefident,  and  fuch  officer  Ihall  act  accord- 
ingly, until  the  difability  be  removed,  or  a  Prefident  fhall  be  defied. 

The  Prefident  ihall,  ac  ftated  times,  receive  for  his  iervices,  a  com- 
pensation, which  fhall,  neither  be  encreafed  ordiminifhed  during  the 
period  for  which  he  fliall  have  been  elected,  and  he  fhall  net  receive 
within  that  pci  ;od  any  ether  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  fliall  take  the 
following  oath  or  affirmation  : 

"I  do  iolemnly  iwcar  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  Prehdent  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  belt  of  my 
ability,  preferve,  protect,  and  deiend  the  conftitution  of  the  United 
States." 

SeB.  2.  The  Prefident  fhall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  feveral  ftates,  when 
called  into  the  actual  fervice  of  the  United  States  ;  lie  may  require 
theopinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive 
departments.upon  any  fubjeel  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  refpective  of- 
fices, 
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flees,  and  he  fhall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  nardcris  for  of- 
fences againft  the  United  States,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment. 

He  fhall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confcnt  of  the 
feriate:  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  fenators  prefent 
concur  ;  and  he  (hall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
fcnt of  the  feilate,  fhall  appoint  ambailadors,  other  public  miniflers  and 
confuls.  judges  of  the  iupreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  whofe  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwife  provided 
for,  and  which  (hall  be  eflablifhed  by  law.  But  the  Congrefs  may  by 
law  veffc  the  appointment  of  fuch  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  pro- 
per, in  the  Prehdent  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  de- 
partments. 

The  prefident  fhall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  recels  of  the  fenate,  by  granting  commifhons  which 
fha'i  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  feffion. 

Seel  3.  He  fhall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congrefs  informa- 
tion of  the  Itate  of  the  union,  and  recommend  to  their  conlideration 
fuch  mealures  as  he  fhall  judge  neceffary  and  expedient  ;  he  may,  on 
extraordinary  occaiions,  convene  both  houfes,  or  either  of  them,  and 
in  cafe  of  difagreement  between  them,  with  refpecb  to  the  time  of  ad- 
journment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  fuch  time  as  he  fhall  think  proper  ; 
he  fhall  receive  ambailadors  and  other  public  mini  Iters  ;  he  fhall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  fhall  commifhon  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States. 

Sefl.  4.  The  Prefident,  Vice-Prefidcnt,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  fhall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for.  and 
conviction  of,  treafon,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mifdemea- 
riors. 

ARTICLE     III. 

Setl.  1.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  fhall  be  veiled  in 
one  fupreme  court,  and  in  luch  inferior  courts  as  the  Congrefs  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  eftablifh.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  fu- 
preme and  inferior  courts,  fhall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behav- 
iour, and  fhall,  at  ftated  times,  receive  for  their  fervices,  a  compenfa- 
tion,  which  fhall  not  be  diminifhed  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Seel.  2.  The  Judicial  power  fhall  extend  to  all  cafes,  in  law  and 
equity,  arifing  under  this  conflituiion,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties  made,  or  which  fhall  be  made,  under  their  authority  ;  to 
all  cafes  affecting  ambailadors,  other  public  miniflers  and  confuls  ; 
to  all  cafes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurifdittion  ;  to  controversies 
to  which  the  United  States  fhall  be  a  party  ;  to  controveriies  between 
two  or  more  itates,  between  a  ftate  and  citizens  of  another  Rate,  be- 
between  citizens  of  different  itates,  between  citizens  of  the  fame  flaie 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  itates,  and  between  a  itate, 
or  the  citizens  thereof,  and   foreign  dates,  citizens  or  iubjecls. 

In  all  cafes  affctting  ambaffadois,  other  public  miniiters  and  confuls, 
and  thofe  in  which  a  itate  fhall  be  party,  the  fupreme  court  fhall 
have  original  jurifdiction.  In  all  the  other  cafes  before  mentioned, 
the  fupreme  court  fhall  have  appellate  jurifdiftion,  both  as  to  law  and 
fact,  with  fuch  exceptions,  and  under  fuch  regulations  as  the  Congrefs 
fhall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment,  fhall  be 
bv  jury  ;  and  fuch  trial  (hall  be  held  in  the  ftate  where  the  faid  crims 

(hall 
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fhall  have  been  committed  ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  (late, 
the  trial  ili all  be  at  fuch  place  or  places  as  the  Congrefs  may  by  law 
have  directed, 

Sett.  3.  Treafon  againft  the  United  States,  fhall  confift  only  in  levy- 
ing war  againfl  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort.  No  perfon  fhall  be  convicted  of  treafon  unleis  on  the 
teftimony  of  two  witneffes  to  the  fame  overt  ad,  or  on  confefhon  m 
open  court. 

The  Congrefs  fliall  have  power  to  declare  the  punifhment  of  trea- 
fon, but  no  attainder  of  treafon  fhall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or 
forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of    the  perion  attainted. 

ARTICLE     IV. 

SeElt  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  fliall  be  given  in  each  ftate  to  the  pub- 
lic acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  irate.  And 
the  Congrefs  may  by  general  laws  preicribe  the  manner  in  which  iuch 
acts,  records  and   proceedings  fhall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Seel.  2.  The  cilizensof  each  ftate  fhall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  feveral  ftates. 

A  perfon  charged  in  any  ftate  with  treafon,  felony,  or  other  crime, 
•who  fhall  flee  from  juthce,  and  be  found  in  another  ftate,  fhall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  executive  authority  of  the  ftate  from  which  he  fled,  be 
delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  ftate  having  jurifdiction  of  the 
crime. 

No  perfon  held  to  fcrvice  or  labour  in  one  ftate,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  efcaping  into  another,  fhall  in  confequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  difcharged  fiom  fuch  fervice  or  labour,  but 
fhall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  fuch  fervice  or 
labour  may  be  due. 

Seel.  3.  New  ftates  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congrefs  into  this  uni- 
on, but  no  new  ftate  fhall  be  formed  or.  erected  within  the  jurifdiction 
of  any  other  ilate  •,  nor  any  ftate  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  ftates,  or  parts  of  ftates,  without  the  content  of  the  legi natures 
of  the  ftates  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congrefs. 

The  Congrefs  ihail  have  power  to  difpofe  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  reipecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  ;  and  nothing  in  this  conftitution  fliall  be  16 
conitrued  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  oi'  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
particular  ftate. 

Sect.  4.  The  United  States  fliall  guarantee  to  every  ftate  in  this 
union  a  republican  foim  of  government,  and  fhall  protect  each  of 
them  againft  invafion  ;  and  on  application  of  the  legiflature,  or  of 
the  executive  (when  the  ligiflature  cannot  be  convened)  againft  do- 
meftie  violence. 

ARTICL  E     V. 

The  -Congrefs,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houfes  fhall  deemJt  ne- 
ceffary,  fliall  propofe  amendments  to  this  conftitution,  or,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  legiflatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  feveral  ftates,  fhall  call 
a  convention  for  propofmg  amendments,  which,  in  cither  cafe, 
fhall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  parr  of  this  conftitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  legiflatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  feveral  ftates, 
wr  by  conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
jnodc  of  •  a ;ifi cation  may  be  proposed  by  the  Corigrefs  :  Provided,  that 

no 
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no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thou  fan  a 
eight  hundred  and  eight,  fhall  in  any  manner  affect  the  firftand  fourth 
cfaufes  in  the  ninth  lection  of  the  firft  article  ;  and  that  no  ftate, 
without  its  confent,  fnall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  fuffrage  in  the 
Senate. 

ARTICLE     VI. 

All  debts  contracted,  andengagments  entered  into,  before  the  adop- 
tion of  this  conftitution,  fhall  be  as  valid  againfi  the  United  States 
under  this  conftitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

This  conftitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  fhall  be 
made  in  puriuance  thereof  ;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  fnall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  fhall  be  the  fupreme 
law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in  every  ftate  fhall  be  bound  thereby, 
any  thing  in  the  conftitution  or  laws  of  any  ftate  to  the  contrary  not-? 
withstanding. 

The  Senators  and  Reprefentatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  feveral  ftate  Legiflatures,  and  all  Executive  and  Judicial 
officers,  both  of  the  United  States-  and  of  the  feveral  ftates,  fhall  bo 
bound  by  oath  or  afhrmation,  to  iunport  this  conftitution  ;  but  no  re- 
ligious reft  fhall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  truft  under  the  United  biates. 

ARTICLE     VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  ftates,  fhall  be  fuflicient 
for  the  elrablifhment  of  this  conftitution  between  the  ftates  fo  ratify- 
ing the  fame. 

DONE  in  Convention,  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  Jiatcs  pr-efent,  the 
[seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thou/and  Seven 
Hundred  and  Eipjity-feven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  cf 
America  the  Twelfth.  In  Witnefs  whereof,  iue  have  hereunto  jubferibed  our 
names. 

GEORGE     WASHINGTON,  Prudent. 
Signed  alfo  by  all  the  Delegates  which  were  prefent  from  twelve  ftates. 
Atteft.  WILLIAM  J  A  C  K  SON,    Secretary. 

In  CONVENTION,  Monday,  September  17,  i?%j. 
PRESENT. 
The  States   cf  New  Hanipfihe,   Mdjfachufetts,  Convenient,    Mr.  Hamilton 
from  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennjylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Refolved, 
THAT  the  preceding  conftitution  be  laid  before  the  United  Sra*e« 
in  Congrefs  allemblcd,  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Conven- 
tion, that  it  fhould  afterwards  be  fubmitted  to  a  convention  of  Dele- 
gates, cho'en  in  each  ftate  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  recommen- 
dation of  its  Legiflature,  for  their  aifent  and  ratification  ;  and  that 
each  convention  affenting  to,  and  ratifying  the  fame,  fhould  give  no- 
tice thereof  to  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  afiembled. 

RESOLVED,  That  it  is  the  opinion  o.f  this  convention,  that  as 
foon  as  the  conventions  of  nine  flates  fhall  have  ratified  this  conftitu- 
tion, the  United  States  in  Congrefs  alTembled,  fhculd  fix  a  day  on 
which  Electors  fhould  be  appointed  by  the  ftates  which  fhall  have 
ratified  the  lame,  and  a  day  on  which  tMe  Electors  fhould  affemble  to 

vote 
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vote  for  the  Prefident,    and  the  time  and  place  for  commencing  pro- 
ceedings   under   this   conftitution.     That   after  fuch  publication,   the 
Electors  fhould  be  appointed,  and   the   Senators  and   Reprefentatives 
elected  :  That  the  electors  fhould  meet  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Pre  fide  nt,  and  fhould  tranfm.it  their  votes  certified,  figned, 
lealed  and  directed,  as  ihe  conftitution   requires,    to  the   Secretary    of 
the  United  States  in  Congrefs  aflembled  ;    that  thefenators  and  repre- 
fentatives    fhould  convene  at  the  time  and  place    affigned  ;  that    the 
ienators  fhould  appoint  a  Prefident  of  the  Senate,  for  the  lole  purpole  of 
receiving,  opening   and  counting  the  votes    for   Prefident  ;   and,    that 
after  he  fhall  be  cbolen,  the  Congrefs,    together   with   the    Prefident, 
fhouldj  without  delay,  proceed  to  execute  this  Conftitution. 
By  the  unanimous  order  oj  the  Convention, 
GEORGE     WASHINGTON,  Prefident. 
W  I  L  L  I  A  M     JACKSO  N,  Secretary. 

In  C  0  NVE  NT  I  0  N,  September  17,  1787. 
S  I  R, 

WE  have  now  the  honour  to  fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  the 
United  States  in  Congrefs  aflembled,  that  conltitution  which  has  ap- 
peared to  us  the  molt  advileable. 

The  friends  of  our  country  have  long  feen  and  defired,  that  the 
power  of  making  war,  peace  and  treaties,  that  of  levying  money  and 
regulating  commerce,  and  the  conefpondent  executive  and  judicial 
authorities, fhould  be  fully  and  effectually  veiled  in  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  union  ;  but  the  impropriety  of  delegating  fuch  exten- 
fivetruft  to  one  body  of  men  is  evident. — Hence  relults  the  nccelTuy 
of  a  different  organization. 

It  is  obviouflv  impracticable,  in  the  federal  government  of  thefe 
ftates,  to  lecure  all  rights  of  independent  fovereignty  to  each,  and  yet 
provide  for  thcintereft  and  fafety  of  all. — Individuals  eniering  into 
iociety,  muft  give  up  a  fhare  of  liberty  to  prelerve  the  reft.  The 
magnitude  of  the  facrifice  mult  depend  as  well  on  fituation  and  cir- 
cumfiance,  as  on  the  objecb  to  be  obtained.  It  is  at  all  times  diffi- 
cult to  draw  with  precifion  the  line  between  thole  rights  which  muft 
be  furrenclered,  and  thole  which  may  be  referved  ;  and  on  the  prefent 
occafion  this  difficulty  was  encreafed  by  a  difference  among  the  fev- 
eral  ftates  as  to  their  fituation,  extent,  habits  and  particular  interefts. 

In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  fubjecb,  we  kept  fteadily  in  our 
view,  that  which  appears  to  us  the  greateft  intereft  of  every  true  A- 
merican,  the  confolidation  of  our  union,  in  which  is  involved  our 
profperity,  felicity,  fafety,  perhaps  our  national  exiftence.  This  im- 
portant confideration,  ferioufly  and  deeply  impreffed  on  our  minds, 
led  each  ftate  in  the  convention  to  be  lefs  rigid  on  points  of  inferior 
magnitude,  than  might  havebecnothcrwife  exported  ;  and  thus  the  con- 
ltitution, which  we  now  prefent,  is  the  relultof  a  fpirit  of  amity,  and 
of  that  mutual  deference  and  conceffion  which  the  peculiaiity  of  our  po- 
litical fituation  rendered  indifpenfible. 

That  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation  of  every  ftate  is 
not  perhaps  to  be  expected  :  but  each  will  doubtlefs  confider,  that  had 
her  interefts  been  alone  confulted,  the  confequences  might  have  been 
particularly  difagreeable  or  injurious  to  others :  That  it  is  liable  to  as 
few  exceptions  as  cou'd  reafonably  have  been  expected,  we  hope  ard 
believe  :  That    it    may    promote  the  lading    welfare  of  that  country 

fo- 
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fo  dear  to  us  all,  and  fecure  her  freedom  and  happinefs,  is  oik  moll  ar- 
dent vviih. 

With  great  refpeft,  wc  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  Your  Excel- 
lency's molt  obedient,  and  bumble  fervants, 

G  E  ORG  E     W  A  S  II  I  N  G  T  O  N,   PrefdenU 
By  unanimous  order  of  the  Convention. 
His  Excellency  the  Prcfident  of   Congiefs. 

The  Conventions  of  a  number  of  the  ftates  having  at  the  time  of  their  adopting 
the  Confutation  expreffed  a  defire,  in  order  to  prevent  tnijcqnjlruElion  or  abuft 
of  its  powers,  that  further  declaratory  and  rejlritlive.  claufes  faould  be  added  : 
And  as  extending  tjxt  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the  government  tail!, 
bfl  enfure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its  inftitution, 

RESOLVED  by  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congiefs  affembled,  two  thirds  of 
both  houfes  concurring,  That  the  following  articles  be  propofed  to 
the  legiflatures  of  the  ieveial  ftates,  as  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  all  or  any  of  which  articles,  when  ratified 
by  three  fourths  of  the  Said  legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes,  as    part  of    the  faid  constitution,  viz. 

Articles  in  addition  to,  and  amendment  of,  the  Conflitutionof  the  United  States, 
of  America,  propofed  by  Congrefs,  and  ratified  by  the  Legifiatures  of  the  ft- 
eralflates,  purfuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of  the  original  conftitution. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E     I. 

After  the  firft  enumeration  required  by  the  SuSt  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, there  fhall  be  one  Representative  for  every  thirty  thouland, 
until  the  number  fha!l  amount  to  one  hundred,  after  which  the  propor- 
tion fhall  be  (o  regulated  by  Congrels,  that  there  fhall  be  not  lei's  than 
one  hundred  Reprefentatives,  nor  leSs  than  one  Representative  for 
every  forty  thouland  perfons,  until  the  number  of  Reprefentatives 
fhall  amount  to  two  hundred,  after  which  the  proportion  fhall  be  io 
regulated  by  Congrels,  that  there  Shall  not' be  leSs  than  two  hundred 
Representatives,  nor  more  than  one  Representative  for  every  fifty  thoul- 
and perfons. 

ARTICLE     II. 
No  law  varying  the  compensation  for  the  Services  of  the   Senators 
and  Reprelentatives,  fhall  take  effect,  until  an  eledtion  of  Rep  relent  a- 
tives  fhall  have  intervened. 

ARTICLE     III. 
Congrefs  Shall  make  no  law   reSpeciing  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercife  thereof  ;   or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
fpeech,    or   of  the  prefs  ;  or  the  right  oS  the  people  peaceably  to  af- 
tcmble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redrefs  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE     IV. 
A    well    regulated    militia    being  necefSary  to  the  Security  of  a  free 
flate,  the   right  of    the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  fhall   not  be  in- 
fringed. 

ARTICLE     V. 
No  loldier  fhall  in    time  of  peace  be    quartered  in  any  houfe  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to 
be  prescribed  by  law,  ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE     VI. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  fecure  in  their  perfons,  hcufes,  pa- 
pers and  effects,  againit  unreafonable  fearches  and  feizures,  fhall  not 
be  violated,  and  no  warrants  fhall  iffue,  but  upon  probable  caufe,  fup- 
ported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  deienbing  the  place  to 
be  fearched,  and  the  perfons  or  things  to  be  feized. 

ARTICLE     VII. 

No  perfon  fhall  be  held  to  anfwer  for  a  capital,  or  olherwife  infa- 
mous crime,  unlefs  on  a  prefentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury, 
e\\cept  in  cafes  arifing  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia 
when  in  a£tual  fervice  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  fhall  any 
erlon  be  fubject  for  the  fame  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of 
ife  or  limb  ;  nor  fhall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  cafe  to  be  a  wit- 
nefs  againft  himfelf,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  with- 
out due  procefs  of  law  ;  nor  fhall  private  property  betaken  for  pub- 
lic ufe  without  juft  compenfation. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
In  all  criminal  prufecutions  the  accufed  fhall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
fpeedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  (fate  and  diftrict 
wherein  the  crime  fhall  have  been  committed,  which  diftriel  fhall 
have  been  previoufly  afcertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  caufe  of  the  accufation  ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnefl- 
es  againft  him  ;  to  have  compullory  proceis  for  obtaining  witneffe3 
in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  affiftance  of  ccunlel  for  his  defence. 

ARTICLE     IX. 

In  fuits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controverfy  fhall  ex- 
ceed twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  fhall  be  preferred,  and 
no  fact,  tried  by  a  jury,  fhall  be  otherwife  re  examined  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE     X. 

Exceffive  bail  fhall  not  be  required,  nor  excefiive  fines  impofedy 
nor  cruel  and  unufual  punifhments  inflicled. 

ARTICLE     XI. 

The  enumeration  in  the  Conftituticn,  of  certain  rights,  fhall  not 
be  con  ft  rued  to  deny  or  difparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE     XII. 
The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Conftitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  referved  to  the  States  refpeftive- 
ly,  or  to  the  people. 

The  following  ftates  have  ratified  all  the  foregoing  articles  of  a- 
mendment  to  the  conftitution  of  the  United  States,  viz.  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  New  York,  Virginia  and  Vermont. 
New  Hampfhire,  New  jerfey  and  Pennfylvania  reject,  the  fecond  arti- 
cle; and  Delaware  rejects  the  firft  article.  No  official  returns,  to  our 
knowledge,  have    been  made  from  the  other  Slates. 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati,]  This  fociety  was  inftituted  im- 
mediately   on  the  clcfe  of  the  war  in  1783.       At  their    firft   general 

meeting 
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tt  Philadelphia,  in  May  i  784,  they  altered  and  amended  the  original  In- 
ftitution, and  reduced  it  to  its  prefent  form.  They  denominated  them- 
felves  "  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,"  from  the  high  veneration  they 
poffeffed  for  the  charafter  of  that  illuftrtous  Roman,  Lucius  Qiuntins 
Cincinnatus. 

The  perfons  who  constitute  this  feciety,  are  all  the  commiffioned 
and  brevet  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  who 
ferved  three  years,  and  who  left  the  fervice  with  reputation  ;  all  offi- 
cers who  were  in  actual  fervice  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war  ;  all  the 
principal  ftaff  officers  of  the  continental  army  ;  and  the  officers  who 
have  been  deranged  by  the  feveral  refolutions  of  Congrefs,  upon  the 
different  reforms  of  the  army. 

There  are  alfo  admitted  into  this  fociety,  the  late  and  prefent  mm- 
ifiers  of  hisraoft  Chriftian  majefty  to  the  United  States  ;  all  the  gen- 
erals and  colonels  of  regiments,  and  legions  of  the  land  forces  ;  all 
the  admirals  and  captains  of  the  navy,  ranking  as  colonels,  who  have 
co-operated  with  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  their  exertion? 
for  liberty  ;  and  fuch  other  perfons  as  have  been  admitted  by  ("he  ref- 
pective  ftate  meetings. 

The  motives  which  originally  induced  the  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  to  form  themlelves  into  a  fociety  of  friends,  are  fum- 
med  up  in  a  maderly  manner,  in  their  circular  letter.  "  Having." 
fay  they,  "  lived  in  the  ftrifteft  habits  of  amity  through  the  various 
itagesofa  war,  unparalleled  in  m.iny  of  its  circumftances  ;  having  feen 
the  objefts  for  which  we  have  contended,  happily  attained  ;  in  the  mo- 
ment of  triumph  and  ieparation,  when  we  were  about  to  aft  the  laft 
pleating,  melancholy  fcene  in  our  military  drama — pleafing,  becaufe 
we  were  to  leave  our  country  poffeffed  of  independence  and  peace — 1 
melancholy,  becaufe  we  were  to  part,  perhaps  never  to  meet  again  ; 
while  every  breait  was  penetrated  with  feelings  which  can  be  more 
eafily  conceived  than  defcribed  ;  while  every  little  aft  of  tendernefs 
recurred  frefh  to  the  rccolleftion,  it  was  impofuhle  not  to  wifh  our 
friendfhips  fhould  be  continued  ;  it  was  extremely  natural  to  defire 
they  might  be  perpetuated  by  ourpofterity  to  the  remoteit  ages.  With 
thefe  impreffions,  and  with  fuch  fentiments,  we  candidly  confefs  we 
finned  the    inftitution. — We  know  our  motives  were  irreproachable." 

They  reft  their  inftitution  upon  the  two  great  pillars  of  Friend- 
ship and  Charity.  Their  benevolent  intentions  are,  to  diffufe 
comfort  and  fupport  to  any  of  their  unfortunate  companions  who 
have  feen  better  days,  and  have  merited  a  miliar  fate  ;  to  wipe  the  tear 
from  the  eye  of  the  widow,  who  muft  have  been  coniigned,  with  her 
helplefs  infants,  to  indigence  and  wretchednefs,  but  for  this  charitable 
inftitution  :  to  fuccourthe  fatherlefs ;  to  refcue  the  female  orphan  from 
deftruftion  ;  and  to  enable  the  1'on^.o  emulate  the  virtues  of  the  father, 
*  Let  us  then,  'they  conclude,  'profecute  with  ardor  what  we  have  in  (ti- 
tuted  in  fincerity  ;  let  Heaven  and  our  own  confeiences  approve  our 
conduft  ;  let  o>;r  aftions  be  our  belt  comment  on  our  words  ;  and  let 
us  leave  a  leflbn  to  posterity,  Ta at  the  glory  of  Soldiers  can- 

VOT  BE  COMPLETED,   Wll'IIO'Jr    ACTING    W  E  L  L  I  H  E    PART   OF   CITI- 
ZENS.' 

The  fociety  have  an  order,  (viz)  a  Raid  Eagle  of  gold,  bearing  on 
its  breait  the  emblems  defcribed  as  follows — • 

The  principal   figure  is  Cincinnatus  ;  three  fenators  preTenting 
P  him 
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him  with  a  fword  and  other  military  enfigns  :  On  a  field  in  the  back 
ground,  his  wife  ftandingat  the  door  of  their  cottage  ;  near  it  a  plough 
and  other  inftruments  of  hufbandry.  Round  the  whole,  omnia  rtliquit 
fervare  rempublicam.  On  the  reverie,  the  fun  riling,  a  city  with  open 
gates,  and  veffels  entering  the  port  ;  fnme  crowning  Cincinnatus  with  a 
wreath,  inferibed,  virtutis  preemium.  Below,  hands  joining,  fupporting 
a  heart  ;  with  the  motto,  ejio  perpetua.  Round  the  whole,  Joactas  Cin- 
cinnatorur,-.,  inflituta,  A.  D.  1783. 

Agriculture,  Commerce  "I  The  three  important  objects  of 
and  Manufactures.  j  attention  in  the  United  States,  are 
agricultute,  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  richnels  of  the  foil, 
which  amply  rewards  the  lndullrious  hufbandman  ;  the  temperature 
of  the  climate,  which  admits  of  fleady  labour;  the  cheapnefs  of  land, 
which  tempts  the  foreigner  from  his  native  home,  lead  us  to  fix  on  ag- 
riculture as  the  prelent  great  leading  intereft  of  this  country.  This 
furnifhes  outward  cargoes  not  only  for  all  our  own  fhips,  but  for  thofe 
alfo  which  foreign  nations  fend  to  our  ports  ;  or  in  other  words,  it 
pays  for  all  our  importations  ;  it  fupplies  a  great  part  of  the  clothing 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  food  for  them  and  their  cattle.  What  is  con- 
fumed  at  home,  including  the  materials  for  manufacturing,  is  four  or 
five  times  the  value  of  what  is  exported. 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  agriculture,  is  at  leaft  three 
parts  in  four  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  ;  lome  lay  more. 
It  follows  of  courfe  that  they  form  the  body  of  the  militia,  who  are 
the  bulwark  of  the  nation.  The  value  of  the  pioperty  occupied  by 
agriculture,  is  many  times  greater  than  the  property  employed  in  ev- 
ery other  way.  The  fettlement  of  wafte  lands,  the  lubdivifion  of  farms, 
and  the  numerous  improvements  in  hufbandrv.  annually  increafe  the 
preeminence  of  the  agricultural  intereft.  The  refources  we  derive  from 
it,  are  at  all  times  certain  andindifpenfibly  neceffary.  Befides,the  rural 
life  promotes  health,  by  its  active  nature  ;  and  morality,  by  keeping 
people  from  the  luxuries  and  vices  of  the  populous  towns.  In  fhort, 
agriculture  is  the  fprhng  of  our  commerce,  and  the  parent  of  our  man- 
ufa6tures. 

The  vaft  extent  of  fea  coaft,  which  fpreads  before  thefe  confeder- 
ated ftates  ;  the  number  of  excellent  harbours  and  fea-port  towns  ; 
the  numerous  creeks  and  immenfe  bays,  which  indent  the  coaft  ; 
and  the  rivers,  lakes  and  canals,  which  peninfulate  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  added  to  its  agricultural  advantages  and  improvements,  give  this 
part  of  the  world  fuperior  advantages  for  trade.  Our  commerce,  in- 
cluding our  exports,  imports,  fhipping,  manufactures  and  fifheriex, 
may  propeilybe  conhdered  as  forming  one  intereft.  This  has  been  con- 
fidered  as  the  great  object-,  and  the  moft  important  intereft  of  the  New- 
England  States. 

Since  commerce  has  ever  been  confidered  as  the  handmaid  of  agri- 
culture, particularly  in  this  country,  wheiethe  agricultural  intereft  fo 
greatly  predominates  ;  andfince  neither  can  flourifh  without  the  other, 
policy  and  intereft  point  out  the  neceflity  of  (uch  a  fyftem  of  commercial 
and  agricultural  regulations,  as  will  originate  and  effectually  preferve 
a  proper  connection  and  balance  between  them. 

The  confumption  of  fifh.  oil,   whale-bone  and  other  articles,  obtain- 
ed through  the  fisheries,  in  the  towns  and    counties  that    are  conven- 
ient 
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lent  for  navigation,  has  become  much  greater  than  is  generally  fup- 
pofed.  It  is  computed  that  no  l'efs  than  five  thoufand  barrels  of 
mackarel,  falmon  and  pickled  codfifh  are  vended  annually  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  :  Add  to  them  the  diied  filh,  oil,  fperma- 
ccti  candles,  whale-bone,  &c.  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  little  fleet  of 
floops  and  fchoonersare  employed  in  the  bufmefs. 

1  he  demand  for  the  forementioned  articles  is  proportionally  great 
in  other  pans  of  the  union,  (elpecialiy  in  Bolton  and  the  large  commer- 
cial towns  that  lie  along  the  coalt  northeaft  ward, which  enter  largely  in- 
to the  fifhing  trade)  and  the  veflels  employed  in  tranfporting  them  pro- 
tionably  numerous.  The  incieafeof  our  towns  and  manufaclureswill  in- 
creafe    the  demand  for  thefe    article?,    and  of  courfe  the    number  of 
coafting  veilels.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  navigation,  we  can  be  in  no 
doubt  of  piocuring  thefe  fupplies  by  means  of  our  own  veffels.     This 
will  afford  encouragement  to  the  buhnefs  of   fhip-building,  and    in- 
crease the  number   of  our  feamen,  who  muft  hereafter  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  defence  of  our  country.     Add  to  thefe,  our  profpefts 
from  the  fur  tiade  oFCanada.      The  vail  fettlements  which  are  mak- 
ing at  Piufbuvg,  Gcnetie  and  in  other  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canada  ;  the  advantages  of  our  inland    navigation,  by  means    of   the 
lakes,  the   northern  branches  of  the  Ohio,  the    Patomak,  the  Sufaue- 
hannah  and  the  Hudfon,  with  many   other  circumltances,  depending 
not  only  on  the  fituation,  but  likewile  on  the  climate,  proximity,  Sec. 
mult  in  a  few  years  put  a  large  fhare  of  this  fur  trade   into  our   hands, 
and  procure  us  at  leaft,  our  proportionable    fhare  of  the  large   profits 
thence  arifing,  which  Canada,  fmce  the  year  1763.  has  enjoyed  almolt 
exclufively,    Thefe  advantages,  however,  are  Itill  but  in  profpeel: ;  and 
mull  remain  fo  until  the  Britifh,  agreeably  to  treaty^  fhall  have  evacu- 
ated the  forts  at  Niagara, the  large  fettlements  of  the  Heights,  and  that  of 
Michillimakinak.    Although  the  Bririfh,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  to 
enjoy  with  us  the  portages  of  the  navigation  of  the   lakes,   vet   fhould  ' 
a  difpute  arife,  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  them  to  contend  with  us  ; 
for  the  northern  and  north  eafiern  parts  of  the  continent,  included  in 
the  B rit ifhlimits.are  much  colder,more  mountainous  and  poorer  than  the 
United  States,  and  have  no  rivers,  but  luch  as  are  full  of  rapids  and  falls  ; 
confequently,this  trade  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  Canadians  with  the 
fame  facility  nor  advantage  as  by  us.   Still  they  will  have  left  the  exclu- 
five  right  to  the  communication  from  Montreal,  with  the  High-land'; 
through  the  large  river  of  the  Ottawas,  which  flows  into  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  at  the  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  nine  miles  from  that  city  * 
but  its  rapids,  and  falls,  will  render  this  way,  if  not  impracticable,  at 
leaft  always  very  expenfive  and  precarious. 

The  quantity  of  fur  exported  from  the  northern  parts  of  America 
to  Great  Biitain,  have  amounted  yearly  to  about  forty  one  thouiand 
pounds  ftei ling,  eftimated  from  the  freight  during  the  years  1768,  1760 
and  1770.  The  exports  of  buck-fkins  amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty 
three  thoufand  pounds.  The  (ales  of  fur,  which  take  place  in  London 
every  fpring,  produced  in  1782,  four  thoufand  ieven  hundred  pounds. 
It  was  a  little  increafed  in  1783,  and  in  1784  ;  it  exceeded  two  hundred 
and  forty  five  thoufand  pounds.  All  this  fur  is  paid  for  by  Knglifh 
manufacturers  ;  and  a  fourth  part  of  it  is  worked  in  England,  where  its 
worth  is  doubled.  This  valuable  trade,  which  is  carried  on  through 
Quebec,  will  a  great  part  of  it  fall  into  our  hands,  as  fcon  as  the  forti- 
P    :  fi  cat  ions, 
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fications,  which  thcBritifh  poffefs  in  our  northern  territories,  fhall  be 
reftored  to  us.  To  this  confideration.  rather  than  to  the  pretended  com- 
panion for  the  Royalifts,  may  be  attributed  the  delay  of  that  reftitu- 
tion.  The  period  when  this  reflitution  muft  be  made,  the  Britifh  an- 
ticipate with  forrow.  Such  are  fome  of  the  commercial  refources  and 
profpects  of  this  country. 

But  for  various  reafons,  the  advantages  for  trade  which  nature  has 
fo  liberally  given  us,  have  never  till  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
pi  efent  government,  been  properly  improved.  Before  the  revolution, 
Great  Britain  claimed  an  exclufive  right  to  the  trade  of  her  Ameri- 
can colonies.  This  right,  which  fhe  inflexibly  maintained,  enabled 
her  to  fix  her  own  price,  as  well  on  the  articles  which  fhe  purchafed 
from  us,  as  upon  thofe  of  her  own  manufactures  exported  for  our 
conlumption.  The  carrying  trade  too,  was  preferved  almoft  exclu- 
fively  in  her  own  hands,  which  afforded  a  temptation  to  the  car- 
riers, that  was  often  too  powerful  to  be  withftood,  to  exact  exorbi- 
tant commiffions  and  freights.  Although  we  will  not  even  hazard  a 
conjecture  how  much  Great  Britain  enriched  herfelf  by  this  exclufive 
trade  with  her  colonies,  yet  this  we  may  fay,  that  by  denying  us  the 
privilege  of  carrying  our  produce  to  foreign  markeis,  fhe  deprived 
us  of  the  opportunity  of  realizing,  in  their  full  extent,  the  advantages 
for  trade  which  nature  has  given  us. 

The  late  war,  which  brought  about  out  feparation  from  Great 
Britain,  threw  our  commercial  affairs  into  great  confuiion.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  old  confederation  were  unequal  to  the  complete  execution  of 
any  meafures,  calculated  effectually  to  recover  them  from  their  de- 
ranged htuation.  Through  want  of  power  in  the  old  Congrefs  to  col- 
lect a  revenue  for  thedifcharge  of  our  foreign  and  domeftic  debt,  our 
credit  was  deftroyed,  and  trade  of  confequence  greatly  embarraffed. 
.Each  ftate,  in  her  defultory  regulations  of  trade,  regarded  her  own  in- 
tereft,  while  that  of  the  union  was  neglected.  And  fo  different  were 
the  intereits  of  the  feveral  ftates,  that  their  laws  respecting  trade,  often 
clafhed  with  each  other,  and  were  productive  of  unhappy  conie- 
quences.  The  large  commercial  itates  had  it  in  their  power  to  op- 
prefs  their  neighbours  ;  and  in  fome  inftances  this  power  was  directly 
or  indirectly  exercifed.  Thefe  impolitic  and  unjuftifiable  regulations, 
formed  on  the  impreflion  of  the  moment,  and  proceeding  from  no  uni- 
form or  permanent  principles,  excited  unhappy  jealoufies  between 
the  clafhing  ftates,  and  occalioned  frequent  ftagnations  in  their  trade, 
and  in  fome  inftances,  a  fecrecv  in  their  commercial  policy.  But  the 
wife  meafures  which  have  been  adopted  by  Congrefs,  under  our  prc- 
fent  efficient  government,  have  extricated  us  almoft  entirely  from 
thefe  embarraflments,  and  put  a  new  and  pleafing  face  upon  our  pub- 
lick  affairs.  Inverted  with  the  adequate  powers,  Congrefs  have 
formed  a  fyftem  of  commercial  regulations,  which  enable  us  to 
meet  the  oppofers  of  our  trade  upon  their  own  ground  ;  a  fyftem 
which  has  placed  our  commerce  on  a  refpectable,  uniform  and  intel- 
ligible footing,  adapted  to  promote  the  general  interefts  of  the  union, 
with  the  fmalleft  injury  to  the  individual  ftates. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  authenticated  copies,  wiil  give  the 
belt  idea  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  commerce  in  the  United  States. 

\  B  S  T  R  A  C  T 
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ABSTRACT*?/ Goods,  Wares  and  Merch  andize,«- 
ported  from  the  United  States,  from  the  ifl  October  179c, 
to  the  30M  September  1791. 

SPECiES  of  MERCHANDIZE  EXPORTED. 


ASHES,  Pot 

Alhcs,  Pear' 

Apples 

Bricks 

Boats 

Bellows  for  fmiths 

Beer,  Ale  and  Porter 

Ditto  bottled 

Boots 

Boot-Legs* 

Brimftone 

Blacking  or  Lampblack 

Bayberries 

Cider 

Ditto  bottled 

Chalk 

Cotton 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

Chocolate 

Candles,  Myrtle  Wax 

Wax 

Tallow 
Cables  and  Cordage  * 

Copper  Ore 

Pig 

Sheet 

Manufactured 
Coals 

Craneberries 
Corks 

Corn-Fans  - 

Canes  and  Walking-Sticks 
Cotton  and  Wool  Cards 

Carriages. 
Coaches,  Chariots,  Phcetons, 
Waggons  and  Carts 
Duck  American 
Ruffia 

Drugs  and  Medicin 
Glauber  Salts 

Pink, China  andSnakeRoot,& 
Safiafras  Bark 
Saflafras  Wood  or  Root 


£hian 

tity. 

Value. 

3>°&3 

TH^ons 

Dob.    308,36  i 

3»>97- 

22ditto 

431,676 

1'2^35'i 

"°barrels 

-      12,352 

737.764 

number 

2,582 

99 

- 

2,970 

4 

- 

120 

44:526 

gallons 

8.90^.20 

719 

dozens 

M38 

482 

pairs 

2,892 

»7 

ditto 

34 

3,280 

pounds 

98 

8;5i8 

ditto 

2,850 

18 

bulhels 

9 

1^694 

barrels 

2.54i 

310 

dozens 

31© 

10 

tons 

180 

189.316 

pounds 

47>329 

962,977 

ditto 

-     144.446-  5S 

8,32,2 

ditto 

832.  20 

497 

boxes 

3>832 

34« 

ditto 

8,o88 

Hi 

ditto 

1,665 

2'745 

ditto 

13.725 

3^533 

peri  1  alb. 

-     27,264 

20 

ditto 

300 

*           216 

ditto 

4,320 

296 

ditto 

7,992 

1,480 

pounds 

493-  33 

-    3,788 

bufhels 

758 

720 

ditto 

360 

300 

^roce 

45 

1 

number 

16 

1     598 

ditto 

iS3 

25 

dozens 

2»35« 

&c.      85 

number 

12,300 

25 

ditto 

1,280 

478 

bolts 

4,780 

235 

E. 

J,58o 

ditto 

-    2.350 

pounds 

158 

c.  14,900 

ditto. 

3.000 

at 

tons 

390 

34* 

ditto 

forward 

685 

Carried 

1,959,003.  28 
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Earthe n  and  Stone  W 

are*     Brought  Jorward,  dots. 

1,059,006.  28 

Stone 

55     dozens 

100 

Yellow  or  Queen 

's             157     crates 

1,884 

Flax  feed 

58,493     cafks             - 

327,555-  53 

Flax 

18,600     pounds 

-      1,488 

leathers 

90c     ditto 

420 

Flints 

40000     number 

200 

Frames  of  Veffels 

1 

400 

Scows 

6 

300 

Boats 

10 

150 

Houfes 

195 

9'75o 

Windows  and 

Doors  31 

46 

Furn  itu re  House. 

Tables 

75 

75o 

Bedfleds 

18 

180 

Defks 

/8 

1,560 

Bureaus 

-21                  -    ' 

294 

Sophas  and  Settees 

59 

-      834 

Clocks 

8 

640 

Clock-Cafes 

3 

90 

Chefts 

785 

1,410 

Chairs  Windfor 

S»134 

5**31 

Chairs  Rufh 

738 

224 

Fisheries. 

Fifh  dried 

383,237     quin.  pr.  112  lb. 

958,092.  50 

Fifh  pickled 

57,424     barrels 

172,272 

Oil  Whale 

447>323     gallons 

89,464.  60 

Oil  Spermaceti 

134.595     dltu> 

■  53,838 

Candles  ditto 

4,560     boxes 

54572o 

Whalebone 

124,829     pounds 

24,965.  80 

Genfang 

29,208     ditto 

7,682.  80 

Grindflones 

1 25     number 

187.  50 

Glafs  Ware 

21      crates 

84 

ditto  for  Windows 

92     boxes 

920 

Grocer  ies. 

CafTia and  Cinnamon 

1,778     pounds 

3.389 

Cloves 

900     ditto 

1,150 

Pimento 

141.701     ditto 

22,672 

Pepper 

492     ditto 

246 

Brown  Sugar 

73.304     ditto 

5=864.32 

Loaf  Sugar 

1,157     ditto 

»3*»'3a 

Other  Sugars 

1,200     ditto 

132 

Raifms 

400     ditto 

64 

Grain  and  Pulse. 

Wheat 

J;0' 8.339     bufhels 

^018,339 

Rye 

36,737     ditto 

19,470.  61 

Barley 

35     ditto 

23-  33 

Indian  Corn 

»>7J3>24*     di»o 

856,620.  50 

Oats 

116,634     ditto 

23,326.  80 

Buckwheat 

14,499     ditto 

4,784.  67 

Peas  and  Beans 

165,273     ditto 

*23>954^  75 

Horns  and  Horntips 

119,776     number 

i5348 

Hides  raw 

704 

1,408 

Carried  forward 
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Hats 

Honey 

Hops 

Hemp 

Hay 


Brought  forward,  dots. 

435 

1,740  gallons 

650  pounds 

1,544  ditto 

3.006  tons 


Iron  wrought. 
Axes 
Hoes 

Drawing  Knives 
Scythes 

Locks  and  Bolts 
Shovels 

Skimmers  and  Ladles 
Anchors 
jErapnals 
Mufkets 
Cutlafles 

Knives  and  Forks 
Chefts  of  Carpenters'  Tools 

Iron  Cast  ings. 
Waggon  Boxes 

Pots,  Kettles  and  other  Cartings  808 
Cannon 
Swivels 


979 

200 

24 

48 

2.000 

261 

*5 

*7o 
18 

160 

72 

240 

4 

50 


number 


pair 

number 


parrs 
number 


"I 


Shot  for  Cannon 
Iron    theTon. 
Pig 
Bar 

Nail-Rods 
Hoops 

Indigo  (fee  note  a.) 
Leather  tanned  and  drefled 
Lime 

Lead  Sheet 
Pig 
Shot 
Livestock. 
Horned  Cattle 
Horfes 
Mules 
Sheep 
Deer 
Hogs 
Poultry 


I5O00 

4,1 78^    tons- 

3491  ditto 
8     ditto 

16'    ditto 

497,720  lbs.  and  fundry  cafks 

5,424  pounds 

1,320  bufhels 

45  fheets 

i6£  tons 

6,473  pounds 


4,627 

6.-975 

444 

10,377 

4 

16,803 

1  o,  2 1 7 


Ierchan.or  dry  Goods  foreign  1,439 


lolafles 

Iillftones 

fuflard 

ladder 

Jails 

■egro  Slaves 


12.721 
2 

710 
1*034 

i  SO>2  93 
24 


numoer 


dozens 

packages  eftim.  at 

gallons 

number 

pounds 

ditto  ■ 

ditto 

number 


.857,667.  32 

^305 
1,044 

200 

103 
25=075 

979 
99.  g6 

4 
48 

600 

130.50 

50 

5>3°o 
244 
800 
144 
10 
200 

«3 
600 

1,1  IO 

24 
150 

108,647.50 
27,960 
800 
1,980 

570,234 

i>356 

,98 
1,650 
1,848 

388.38 

84,442.67 
279,000 
17*760 
17,640.  90 

16 
45>368.  10 

i5-325-50 
120,000 
2,544.  20 
200 
390 
258.50 

19-543-95 
3,808 


Carried  forward  6,2 1 7,330. 
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Nankeens 
Nuts 

Naval  Stores,  (fee  not 

Pitch 

Tar 

Rofia 

Turpentine 

Spirits  of  Turpentine 
Oil  Linfced 

Porcelain  or  China  Ware 
Powder  Gun 
Powder  Hair 
Pomatum 
Paints 
Pipes 

Printing  PrefTes 
Plailter  of  Paris 

Provisions. 
Rice  (fee  note  a.) 
Flour 
Ship  Stuff 
Rye  Meal 
Indian  Meal 
Buckwheat  Meal 
Oat  Meal 
Bread 
Beef 
Pork 
Crackers 
Hams  and  Eacon 
Venifon  and  Muttcn  Hams 
Chcefe 


Broucht  fo rzoard,    dels . 
7,070     pieces 
1.240     bufhcls 

5!»°44 


Lard 

Butter 

Saufages 

Frcfh  Beef 

Frefh  Pork 

Carcafesof  Mutton 

Neats  Tongues 

Oylters  pickled 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Other  Vegetables 

Reeds 

Spirits, 
Rum  American 
Rum  Weft-India 
Brandy 
Brandy  Fa-'n. 
Gin 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Coed  - 


iV72 

9° 
2 

25-854 

1,276 

45 

l.-52° 

I 

4 
4 


93:320, 

119,081 

0,484 

24.062 

70.339 

422 

"  6 

100,279 

62.371 
26,635 

15-346 

295>647 

600 

120.901 

522-7'5 

16,670 

250 

62,269 

29-334 

501 

160 

1.228 

22,263 

42,420 

fundri 

15:45° 

5'3>234 

4>742 

158 

753 

10.252 

3,817 

3  ©39 

(■9 


barrels 
ditto 

oVrttO 

ditto 

gallons 

ditto 

boxes 

pounds 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

box 

number 

tons 

tierces 
barrels 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
kegs 
pounds 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Srkins 
pounds 
ditto 
ditto 
number 
barrels 
kegs 
bulhels 
ditto 
es 


gallons 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

cales 

jugs 

dies 


6,217.330.48 
10.605 
1,240 


50 


fa 


6.681. 

76,566 

570 

1 16,214 

586 

45 

24 

3'9 
22.  50 

3°4 

2 
200 

32 

11136499*30 

3.408, ;45.  50 

12,968 

60,1.55 

140,678 

1,603. 

16 

z5°>697-  50 
374.226 
266,350 
6,138.  40 
26.590.  23 
120 

8,463.  7 
41,817.  20 
91,685 

3=690-  76 
1,760.  4 
2.805 
1, coo 
2,456 

5? 565-  75 
21,2 10 
i,ooo 
77-  50 

205.293.  fo 
3.793.  60 

'58 

753 

8,201. 

15,268 

5?9- 

*07 


60 


60 


75 


"  •  I2,534.«474- 
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Sadlery. 

Saddles  Mens 

Bridles 

Coach  and  other  Carriage  K 

Waggon  and  Cart  Geers 

Shoes,  Mens  and  Womens 

Soap 

Sago 

Starch 

Snuff 

Steel 

Silk  raw 

Silver  old 

Salt 

Spruce   Effence  of 

Seeds. 

Garden 

Muftard 

Hay 
Cotton 

Skins  and  Fi'iis. 
Morocco 
Calf  in  Hair 
Deer  and  Moofe 
Seals  -  . 

Bear,  Wolf  and  Tyger 
Otter 

Deer  Skins 

Skins  and  Furs  unknown 
Tobacco  [fee  note  A.] 
Ditto  manufactured 
Types 
Tallow- 
Twine 
Towcloth 
Toys  for  children 
Tin 

Ditto  manufactured 
Teas  Bohea 
Souchong- 
Green 

Hyfon  t 

Vinegar 
Varnifh 

Wl  NFS. 

Madeira 
Other  Wines 
bottled 
Wa  x  Bees 

Myrtle 
Whips 


414 

402 

arnefs  74 

8 

7,046 

Cm 

2,382 

160 

15=689 

i>375 

153 

103 

4,208 

94 

1.060 

660 

60 

j  09 


Brought  forward 

number 

fets 

pairs 

boxes 

pounds 

ditto 

ditto 

bundles 

pounds 

ounces 

bufhels 

cafes 


unds 


po 


bufhels 


132 

number  of 

404 

ditto 

1,063 

ditto 

2,672 

ditto 

37 

ditto 

100 

ditto 

49.01 1 

pounds 

889 

cafks  and  pack 

101,272 

hogfheads 

81,122 

pounds 

boxes 

3'7>i95 

pounds 

»sg 

per  1  i2lb 

j, 85o 

yards 

1  12£ 

dozens 

9 

boxes 

ioi 

dozens 

I7i 

chefts 

492 

ditto 

178 

ditto 

*>z35l 

ditto 

2,248 

gallons 

60 

ditto 

76,466 

ditto 

32>336 

ditto 

6 

dozens 

224,538 

pounds 

2,272 

ditto 

146 

number 

i2>534i!74-  6$ 

4,968 

45o 

1,740 

5° 
6,341.40 
2,764 
382.82 

90.60 

7.333-33 
4*5-34 
103 

1,052 

c">7 

i  cGo 
88 
8 
104.  99 

264 
321.  60* 

563 

13,360 

o6.57 
166.67 

24-555-5° 
:ts     132,000 
3,469,448 
1 2,168.  6s> 

300 
28,547.  55 
441,  hH 

i  =  233 

225 

1 20 

80 

U75? 

24,600 

5-34° 
'45^323-  75 
5&- 

■  20 

99.405.  80 
24,252 
42 
53,889.  12 

2.JI.  64 
26 


Carried  joru-ard     16.602.42^.  6: 
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Brought  forward,  dots.         16,602,425.  6s 

W  OOD. 

Staves  and  Heading             29,061,590  number                     369,663 

Shingles                -             74>2o5>976  "                    x33>570 

Shook  Calks                -             42,032  -                      29,422.  40 

Calks                          -                        297  -                              297 

Laths                          -                   25.500  -                                20.  40 

Hoops                  -                    1,422,155  -                        14,221.  55 

Hoop-poles                 -                  3:422  *                              27*  6° 

Mafts                     -                           405  3,645 

Bowfprits                                            42.  -                             420 

Booms                -                              74  -                            l4& 

Spars                             -                4>983  -                          7=474'5t> 

Hand  Spikes              -                  363714  -                          J?529'  75 

Pumps                               -                    80  -                              120 

Boxes  ami  Brakes                              56  14 

Blocks                  '    -                      7,040  -                          2,000 

Oars                          -                    28, 456  -                           5,691.20 

Oar  Rafters                  -                13,080  -                           2,616 

Trunnels                   -                    45>9°5  "                              l37-  7l 

Cedar  and  Oak  Knees                  1,067  "                              746.90 

Bread  Hooks.                -                    50  -                             100 

Carlings                          -                       13  -                                 13 

Anchor  Stocks                  -               809  -                              404.  50 

Cedar  Polls                  -                10,453  "                           2.976,50 

Oak  Boards  and  Plank           963,822  feet                                   9^38.  22 

Pine  Boards  and  Plank      37,288,928  ditto.                            223>733-56 

Other  Boards  and  Plank     3,463,673  ditto                              34,636.  73 

Scantling                  -               6,237,496  ditto                               31,187.  48 

^    /"Oak,  Pine,  &c.                2,180,137  ditto                                21,801.37 

"|  J  Ditto   ditto                          i3?775  t^ns                              iI-.325 

£    [ Mahogany                  -                    5  ditto                                      22 

Lignum  Vitas                  -               1,180  per    1 1  sib.                         354 

Logwood  and  Nicaragua                 105^    ditto  '05.50- 

Mahogany,  Logwood,  &c.         3,25i  pieces                               2,879.86 

Oak,  Pine,  &c.              -              38,680  ditto                               j3.ooo 

Cordsof  Oak,  Pine,  Hickory, &c.  499  cords                                    74%'5° 

Ditto  of  Oak  Bark              -              57  ditto                                      114 

Oak  Bark  Ground              -          1,040  hhds.                                6.240 

Malt  Hoops                   -                     148  dozens                                 ill 

Axe  Helves                   -                     149  ditto.                                    74.  ^o 

Trufs  Hoops                     -                  15  fets                                      37.  50 

Yokes  and  Bows  for  Oxen            197  ditto                                    295.50 

Lock  Stocks                  -                4.000  number                                 60 

Worm  Tubs                        -                   6  ditto                                      50 

Wheel  Barrows                  -                  6  ditto                                        9.  60 

Waggon  and  Cart  Wheels               25  pairs                                    300 

Spokes  and  Fellies           -          ,2:972  number                           1,621.50 

Spinning  Wheels              -                  17  ditto                                      51 

Tubs,  Pails,  &.c.              -                    34  dozens                                150 

Bowls,  Difhes,  Platters,  &c.            170  ditto                                   340 

Total  dollars,       1 7r57 « »55  •  •  45 


(A.)  Returns  for  two   quarters  from    Charlefton,  and  from   feveral 
fmall  norts.  are  deficient. 
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SUMMARY    ofEXPORTS. 

A  Summary   of  the    Value   and   dejlinalion  of  the   EX- 
PORTS of  the   United    States    agreeably   to   the 
foregoing  ahftraB,  '^    Q^ 

To  the  dominions  of  Rufisa                           -  ^'5r° 

To  the  dominions  of  Sweden                      -  2i,86&     2 

To  the  dominions  of  Denmark  -                  :77'273*  53 

To  the  dominions  of  the  United  Netherlands  1,634,825.  66 

To  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain                  -  7>953>4i8-  2* 
To  the  Imperial  ports  of  the  Aurtrian  Netherlands  and  "I      3^2  Q ,  0>  2  j 

Germany  J 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  other  ITanfe  towns  64,259.   % 

To  the  dominions  of  France                         -  4,298  762.   26 

To  the  dominions  of  Spain                            -  1.301,286.  95 

To  the  dominions  of    Portugal                      -  1,039696.47 

To  the  Italian  Ports                          -  3  i.7i6*  9° 

To  Morocco                               -                      -  3:66o>  5° 

To  the  Ea ft  Indies   generally                           -  '348,628.  46 

To  Africa                   generally                           -  168,477,  92 

To  the  Weft  Indies  generally                           -  59»434«  3b 

To  the  North  Weft  Coaft  of  America  -                       3'.38° 

To  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies  for  a  market  29.^74,  75 

Total  Dollars  17:571-55I*  45 

Treasury    Department,  March  28th,  1792. 

TENCH     COX  E,  Affifi.  Sec'ry. 

The  foregoing  tables  will  ferve  to  give  the  reader  an  accurate  view 
of  the  ftate  of  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations  ;  of  the  articles, 
and  the  quantity  ex  ported  of  each,  and  of  the  amount  of  duties  ariiing 
from  our  imports  and  tonnage. 

In  this  conne6lion  it  may  be  ufeful  to  notice  the  principal  reftriefc- 
ions,  impofitions  and  prohibitions  fuftained  by  tbe  United  States,  in 
their  trade  with  the  Britifh  Dominions,  in  contrail  with  thofe  iuftain- 
ed  by  Great  Britain  in  her  trade  with  the  United  States  ;  and  this  is 
the  more  neceflary,  as  there  are  not  wanting  perfons  who  affitm,  that 
the  balance  of  favour  is  given  to  the  United  States,  and  that  Great 
Britain  is  fo  far  injured  by  our  deportment,  as  to  juftify  a  retaliation. 

The  principal  fatls,  relative  to  the  queftion  of  reciprocity  of  com- 
mercial regulations,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  have,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  accefs  to  every  neceflary  in- 
formation for  the  purpofe,  been  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  table,  as 
follows. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  The  UNTIED  STATES 

Prohibits  American  veflels  from         Admit    Britifh    veffels    into   a:' 

entering  into  the  ports   of  feveral  their  ports,    lubject    to  a    tonnage 

parts  of  her   dominions,   viz.   the  duty    of  44    cents,    or  24   fterling 

Weft  Indies,Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  pence,    more    than  American  vei- 

New  Biunfwick,    Newfoundland,  fels,  and  an  addition  of  one  tenth 

Cape  Breton,  Hudlon's  Bay,  Hon-  to  the  amount  of  the  import  accru- 

duras  Bay,  and  her  Eaft  India  (pice  ing  on  their  cargoes, 
market.  She 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  The  UNITED  STATES 

She  impofes  double  light  money  They  do  not  impofe  extra  light 

on  American  veffels  in  mod  of  her  money  on  Britifh  veffels  in  any  ef 

ports.  their  ports. 

She  prohibits  the  navigating  ad  They  admit   the    navigating  of 

libitum,    of    American    veffels,    by  Britifh  veffels   by  native  or  other 

native  or  other  leamen.  leamen,  ad  libitum. 

She  prohibits   the    employment  They  admit   the  employment  of 

of  American  built  fhips  by  her  own  Britifh    built   fhips  by   their  own 

citizens^  in  many  branches  of  trade,  citizens,  in  every  branch  of  trade, 

upon  any  terms.  upon  the   terms  of  44  cents  extra 

per  ton,  and  one  tenth  extra  on  the 
impoff.  ariiing  from  their  cargoes. 

She  charges  a  duty  on  American  They    do  not   charge  a   duty  on 

fail  cloth,  made  up   in  the    United  Britifh  fail  cloth,  made  up  in  Great 

States  for  Britifh  fhips.  Britain  for  American  fhips. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  They  admit  the  importation  of 
of  goods  from  feveral  parts  of  her  goods  from  any  part  of  their  do- 
dominions  into  others,  in  Amen-  minions  into  another,  in  Britifl: 
can  veffels,  upon  any  terms.  veffels,    on  the  terms    of  44   cents 

per  ton  extra  on  the  veffel. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of  They  admit    the  importation  of" 

goods    into    Great   Britain,  by  A-  goods   into    the   United   States,  in 

rnericar.    veffels,     from    any  other  Britifh  veffels,  from  every  country 

country  than  the  United  States.  whatever. 

She    prohibits   the    importation  They  do  not  prohibit  the  import- 

into  G.Britain  from    the   United  ation  into  theUnited  States  from  G. 

States,  by  American   veilels,  of  all  Britain,   by  Britifh  veffels,  of   any 

•*oods  not  produced  by  the  United  goods  not  produced   by  G.  Britain. 
States. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  cf  They    do    not  prohibit  the   im- 

any  goods  previoufly  brought  into  portation  of  any  goods  previoufiy 

the  United    States,    from    the  faid  brought  into  G.  Britain,  from  that 

fiates  into  Great  Britain,   even  in  kingdom  into  the  United  States,  in 

Britifh  veffels.  either  Britifh  or  American  bottoms. 

She    prohibits    the    exportation  They  do  not    prohibit  the   ex- 

of  feveral  articles  from  Great  Brit-  portation  of  any    article  from  the 

ain  to  the  United  States.  United  States  to  Great  Britain. 

She  lays  duties  of  various    rates  They  do  not  lay  a  duty   on  the 

upon  the  exportation  of  many  arti-  exportation  of  any  article  whatev- 

cles  to  the  United  States.  er  to  Great  Britain. 

She  prohibits   the    importation  They    do   not  prohibit    the   im- 

of  all  manufactures  from  the  Unit-  portation     of      any     manufacture 

ed  States,  into   her    European  do-  whatever  from  Great  Britain, 
minions,  and  her  colonies,    unlefs 
it  be  fome  very  fimple  preparations 
and  decoftions,  requisite  to  her  na- 
vy, fhipping  and   manufactures. 

She   impofes   very    confiderablc  They    impofe     moderate  duties 

duties  upon  fome  of  the  agriculttt'  (lower  than  any  other  foreign   na- 

rai  productions  of  the  Unitpcl  State5:,  tion  by  2,  3,  and  4  for  one)  on  the 

and  excludes  o'.hers  by  duties  erpial  produce   and  manufaHures   of  Great 

ro  their  value.  Britain,  except   in  a  very   few  in- 

fiances,  and   exclude  fcarcely  any 
articles    by    duties  equal   to  their 

-    '  "  value •                                         She 
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GREAT  BRITAIN 

She  prohibits  for  confiderable 
terms  of  time,  fome  of  the  princi- 
pal agricultural  productions  of  the 
United  States,  and  others  at  all 
times. 

I't  is  unrlerftood  that   by  treaty 
fhe    grants  fome  favours,    which      vourably    as  any  nation  whatever, 
are   not  extended    to  the   United     as  to  fliips,    imports,  and   exports, 
.States.  and  in  all  other  refpe&s. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  They  do  not  prohibit  the  im- 
of  fome  American  articles,  in  A-  portation  of  any  Britifh  article  in 
merican  fhips,  or  any  but  Britifh  Britifh  veffels  or  any  but  Arrver- 
fh ips,  into  her  European  domin-     ican  veffels. 


They  prohibit  none  of  the  agri- 
cultural produftions  of  Great  Bri- 
tain or  her  dominions. 


They  treat  Great  Britain   as  fa- 


10ns, 

She  does  not  permit  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  to  import  goods  into 
fome  of  her  dominions,  and  to 
{ell  them  there,  even  in  Britifh 
veffels.  In  other  pails  of  her  do- 
minions, (Ire  lays  an  extra  tax  on 
him,  or  his  (ales. 

She    impofes    heavy    duties  on 


They  permit  a  Britifh  citizen 
to  import  goods  into  all  their 
ports,  in  any  veffels,  and  to  feW 
them  there  without  any  extra  tax 
on  him,  or  his  fales. 


They  impofe  only  five  percent. 


certain  articles  of  the  produce  of  on    the     produce    of    the    Britifh 

the  American  filheries,  and  iniup-  fifheries    (which     duty    is    drawn 

portable  duties  on  others,  in  fome  back    on    exportation)    and   admit 

parts  of  her  dominions  :    and  in  every  article    derived   from    t/hem, 
other  "parts,    fhe   prohibits   their 
importation. 

She  prohibits  the  confumption  They  do  not  prohibit    the    corv 

of    (ome    American    articles,    of  fumption    of     any    Britifh    article 

which   fhe   permits  the  importa-  whatever. 
tion. 

She  prohibits  the   importation  They  do  not  prohibit   the    import- 

of  American  articles  from  foreign  ation  of  Britifh  articles    from   for- 

countries  into    the  Britifh  domin-  eigu  countries  in  any  fliips. 
ions,  even  in  her  own  fliips. 

Behdcs,  there  is  no  country  that  contributes  fomuch  to  the  fupport 
of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  United  States,  by  the  employment 
they  give  to  her  fliips.  From  Auguft  1789,  to  Augufi  1790,  no  lefii 
than  230,000  tons  of  Britifh  veffels,  cleared  from  thefe  Mates  ;  which 
much  exceed  the  quantity  of  veffels  they  employed  the  fame  year  in 
the  Ruffian  trade.  The  whole  Baltic  trade  of  Great  Britain,  with  all 
the  countries  of  the  various  powers  that  lie  within  the  Sound,  impor- 
tant as  it  is  to  her,  does  not  fill  more.  Their  trade  with  Holland, 
France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  does  not  altogether  employ  as  many  ve!- 
fels.  Their  whole  fifheries,  American  colonial  trade,  and  Weft  India 
trade,  do  not  employ  and  load  more.  And  how,  it  may  be  afked,  are 
the  United  States  requited  for  thus  fhengthning  the  acknowledged 
bulwark  of  Great  Britain,  by  annually  giving  a  complete  lading  to  the 
unequalled  quantity  of  230,000  tons  of  her  private  veffels  ?  The  whole 
of  the  American  veffels,  which  have  arrived  in  our  ports  in  the  fame 
year,  from  all  the  countries  and  places  Cubje$  to  the  Britifh  crown- 
amount  to  no  mote  than  43.^80  tons.  Our 
O 
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Our  allies  and  friends,  the  French,  have  been  more  liberal  in  their 
policy.  In  the  arret,  paffed  in  council  December  29,  1787,  for  en- 
couraging the  commerce  of  France  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
it  is  ordained,  That  whale  oil  and  fpermaceti,  the  produce  of  the  fifh- 
eries  of  the  United  States,  brought  directly  into  France  in  French  or 
American  bottoms,  fhall  be  fubjeel  to  a  duty  only  of  feven  livres  ten 
luls  (equal  to  fix  {hillings  and  three  pence  fterling)  the  barrel  of  five 
hundred  and  twenty  weight  ;  and  whale  fins  fhall  be  fubjett  to  a  duty 
of  only  fix  livres  thirteen  fols  and  four  deniers  (equal  to  five  (hillings 
and  fix  pence  half  penny)  the  quintal,  with  ten  fols  per  livreon  each 
of  the  faid  duties  ;  which  ten  lols  per  livie  was  to  ceafe  on  the  la  ft 
day  of  December  1790. 

The  other  fifh  oils  and  dry  faltedfifh,  produced  and  imported  as  a- 
forefaid,  are  not  liable  to  pay  any  other  or  greater  duties,  than  the 
molt  favoured  nations  are,  or  fhall  be  fubjecr.  to  in  the  fame  cafe. 

Corn,  wheat,  rye,  rice,  peas,  beans,  lentils,  flax-feed  and  other  feeds, 
flour,  trees  and  fhrubs,  pot  and  pearl  afhes,  fkins,  and  fur  of  beaver, 
raw  hides,  furs  and  peltry,  and  timber  carried  from  the  United  States 
to  France  in  French  or  American  bottoms,  are  fubject  to  a  duty  of  one 
eighth  per  cent,  on  their  value.  Veffels,  proved  to  have  been  built  in  the 
United  States,  and  fold  in  France,  or  purchafed  by  Frenchmen,  are  ex- 
empted from  duties.  Turpentine,  tar  and  pitch,  are  liable  to  a  duty 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  their  value.  Arms  may  be  imported 
into  the  United  States,  in  French  or  American  veffels,  on  paying  a 
duty  of  one  eighth  percent,  on  their  value;  and  gunpowder  duty  free, 
by  giving  a  cautionary  bond.  Books  and  papers  of  all  forts  imported 
as  aforefaid,  are  to  be  exempted  from  all  duties,  and  entitled  to  a  refti- 
tution  of  the  fabrication  duties  on  paper  and  parte  board,  Permif- 
fion  is  given  to  ftore  all  productions  and  merchandize  of  the  United 
States,  for  fix  months,  in  all  the  ports  of  France  open  to  the  commerce 
of  her  colonies,  fubjeel,  to  a  duty  only  of  one  eighth  per  cent.  His 
majefty  referves  to  himielf  the  power  of  granting  encouragement  to 
favour  the  exportation  of  arms,  hard  ware,  jewelry,  bonetry,  wool,  cot- 
ton, coarfe  woollens,  fmall  draperies  and  Huffs  of  cotton  of  all  forts, 
and  other  merchandize  of  fabric,  which  may  be  fent  to  the  United 
States. 

As  to  other  merchandizes  not  enumerated  in  this  acf,  imported  and 
exported  in  French  or  American  veffels,  and  with  refpeft  to  all  com- 
mercial conventions  whatever,  his  majefty  ordains,  <  That  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  enjoy  in  France,  the  fame  rights,  privileges  and 
exemptions,  with  the  fubjefts  cf  his  majefty  ;  faving  what  is  provided 
m  the  ninth  article  hereof.* 

'  Flis  majefty  grants  to  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  all  the  advantages  which  are  enjoyed,  or  which  may  be  hereafter 
enjoyed  by  the  molt  favoured  nations  in  his  colonies  of  America  : 
and  moreover  his  majefty  enlures   to  the  faid  citizens  and  inhabitants 

of 

.*  The  article  referred  to  ordains  th 3t,  '  The  admiralty  duties  on  the  vefTcls  of  the  Uait- 
eJ  States  entering  into,  or  going  out  of  the  p"rts  of  France,  fhzll  not  be  levied  but  con- 
formably with  the  edici  of  the  month  of  June  laft,  in  the  cafes  therein  provided,  ai;d  with 
the  letters  patent  of  the  tenth  of  Januar_\,  1770,  for  the  objtcls  ftr  which  no  provifion 
fhall  have  been  made  by  the  faid  edidt  :  his  majefiy  refeiv;ng  to  himfelf  moreover,  ta 
make  known  his  intentions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  faid  duties  iTiull  be  levied, 
whether  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  the  veffels,  or  otherwife,  as  alfo  to  fimplily  the 
faid  duties  of  the  admiralty,  and  to  reguiate  them  as  far  as  fhall  be  pofljble  on  the  princi- 
ples of  reciprocity,  as  foon  as  the  orders  /hall  be  completed,  which  were  given  by  his  majetty 
according  to  the  tweaty-fixth  article  of  the  faid  ait  of  the  month  of  June  bit.' 
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tif  the  United  States,  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  which  his  own 
fubjeCts  of  France  enjoy  or  fh.aU  enjoy  in  Aha,  and  in  the  feas  leading 
thereto,  provided  always,  that  their  vetfels  fhall  have  been  fitted  out 
and  difpatchedin  fome  port  of  the  United  States.' 

Manufactures.]  We  now  come  to  the  fubjeCtof  our  Manufactures; 
afubjeCt  which  has  lately  become  in  a  high  degree  interefting  to  the  in- 
habitants of  theUntfed  States,  but  which  is  too  copious  to  be  treated  at 
large  in  a  work  of  this  kind.*  I  fhall  confine  whatjjl  have  to  fay,  in  this 
place,  on  thisarticle,  to  a  few  general  observations  on  the  advantages  of 
encouraging  manufactures  in  the  United  States  ;  and  to  an  enumeration 
of  the  articles  already  manufactured  among  us,  and  a  fpecification  of 
thole  branches  which  merit  or  require  to  be  particularly  encouraged. 

The  prevailing  difpolition  among  the  European  nations,  and  partic- 
ularly Great  Britain,  to  reftriCt  and  embarrafs  the  external  trade  of 
the  United  States,  have  forced  them  to  ferious  and  falutarv  reflections 
on  the  importance  and  neceffity  of  enlarging  the  fphere  of  their  do- 
mestic commerce,  and  creating  a  more  extenlive  demand  at  home,  for 
the  increafing  furplus  of  their  agricultural  produce,  by  adopting  mea- 
lures  for  cncrealing  the  variety  and  quantity  of  theirmanufaCtures,  and 
conlequently  the  number  of  manufacturers.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  complete  fuccefs  which  has  rewarded  manufacturing  enter-prize, 
in  fome  valuable  branches,  and  the  promifing  profpeCts  which  attend 
lome  lels  mature  efTays,  have  put  the  matter  of  expediency  of  encour- 
aging manufactures  in  the  United  States,  which  was  not  long  fince 
deemed  very  questionable,  beyond  a  doubt  ;  and  they  alfo  juftify  the 
belief,  that  the  obltacles  to  the  increafe  of  this  fpecies  of  employment 
among  us,  are  lels  formidable  than  have  been  generally  imagined.  That 
manufacturing  eltablilhments  would,  in  a  variety  of  refpects,  be  advan- 
tagous  tothefe  states,  appears  very  evident  from  the  following  circum- 
flances. 

1.  They  would  occafion  a  proper  divifion  of  labour,  than  which 
there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  of  greater  moment  in  the  economy  of  a  na- 
tion. The  (Vparation  of  occupations,  caufes  each  to  be  carried  to  much 
greater  perfection  than  it  could  poffibly  acquire,  if  they  were  blended'; 
becaufe  there  would  be  a  faving  of  time,  by  avoiding  that  lofs  of  it, 
which  is  occafioned  by  a  frequent  change  from  one  operation  to  ano- 
ther of  a  different  nature  ;  and  becaufe  from  a  conftant  and  undivided 
application  to  a  fingle  object;,  there  naturally  refults  a  greater  fkill  and 
dexterity  in  accoroplifhing  it. 

i.  Manufacturing  eftablifhments  would  be  a  means  of  extending 
the  ufe  of  machinery  ;  which,  as  it  is  an  artificial  aid  to  man,  and,  to  all 
the  purpofes  of  labour,  an  increafe  of  hands  and  of  ftrength,  without 
'th.ttxptw.ft  of  maintaining  the  labourer,  is  of. great  importance  in  the  gen- 
eral mafs  of  national  induftry.  The  cotton  mill,  invented  in  England 
within  the  laft  20  years,  is  a  fignal  illustration  of  this  general  idei:. 
In  confequence  of  it,  all  the  different  procefles  for  fpinning  cotton  are 

performed, 

*  Mr  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  trie  Treafury,  in  his  **  Report  on  the  fubjedl  cf  Manu- 
factures,"and  the  Writer  (fnppnfed  to  be  Mr.  Core.,  A  Mutant  to  the  Secretary  oftheTfea- 
fury)  of  "  A  brief  examination  of  Lord  Sheffield's  observations  on  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,"  in  t'.vo  fupplemenrary  notes  on  American  manufactures,  have  given  the 
fulieft  and  moft  accurate  information  on  this,  fuiijsift.  To  t'nem  the  reader  is  referred,  if  he 
wiftes  for  a  more  particular  account  of  our  manuf.»£iures  than  is  here  given—  Thsy  ar* 
njy  principal  authorities  for  what  fallows. 

Q  2 
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performed  by  means  of  machines,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  water,  and 
attended  chiefly  by  women  and  children  ;  and  by  a  fmaller  number 
of  perfons,  in  the  whole,  than  are  requifite  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
fpinning.  And  the  operations  of  this  mill  may  be  continued  night 
and  day  with  convenience  and  advantage.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the 
prodigious  effect  of  fuch  a  machine.  To  this  invention  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, eiTentially,  the  immenfe  progiefs,  which  has  been  fo  fuddenly 
made  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  various  fabrics  of  cotton.  The  value  of 
labour-faving  machines,  has,  in  fome  degree,  been  known  and  experi- 
enced already  among  us  ;  and  by  their  general  adoption  in  their  moffc 
improved  ftate,  to  the  cotton,  flaxen,  hempen,  metal,  and  part  of  the 
woollen  and  filken  branches,  to  all  of  which  raw  materials  they  apply, 
the  United  States  might,  in  a  very  few  years,  acquire  a  deferable  degree 
of  independency  on  Britifh  and  other  foreign  manufactures.  And  cs 
to  advantageous  fituations,  for  the  erection  of  mills,  and  for  the  eftab- 
lifhment  of  manufactures  in  general,  no  country  has  more,  and  few  fo 
many  as  the  United  States  :  And  we  are  far  from  being  deficient  in 
ingenious  mechanics  who  are  capable,  not  only  of  erecting  machines 
already  invented,  and  making  improvements  upon  them,  but  alio  of 
inventing  new  machines  of  the  molt  complicated  and  ufeful  kind. 

3.  Another  advantage  refulting  from  manufacturing  eftablifhments 
is,  they  would  afford  employment  to  claffes  of  people  who  are  ei- 
ther not  fully  occupied,  or  wholly  idle,  and  thereby  give  occafion  to 
the  exertion  of  a  greater  quantity  of  indullry,  even  by  the  fame  number 
of  perfons.  In  general,  women  and  children  are  rendered  more  ufeful, 
and  the  latter  more  early  ufefuLby  manufacturing  eftablilhinents,  than 
thev  would  otherwife  be.  Of  the  number  employed  in  the  cotton 
manufactories  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  computed  that  4  in  7,  nearly,  are 
women  and  children  ;  of  whom  the  greatcft  proportion  are  children  ; 
and  many  of  them  of   a  tender  age. 

4.  The  eftablifhment  of  manufactures  would  greatly  increafe  the 
inducements  which  this  country,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  holds  out  to  for- 
eigners to  come  among  us,  and  become  citizens.  The  opprcfiion  that 
is  experienced  by  the  people  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  dif- 
treffes  that  multitudes  aic  brought  into,  by  the  difturbed  ftate  of  fo 
many  kingdoms,  have  excited  a  difpofition  in  many  of  their  valuable 
citizens,  to  emigrate  to  a  country  where  they  may  enjoy  freedom  and 
peace.  The  effeft  of  multiplying  the  opportunities  of  employment  to 
thofe  who  emigrate,  by  manufadtural  eftablifhments,  would  probably 
be,  an  increafe  of  the  number  and  extent  of  valuable  acquilitions  to 
the  population,  arts  and  induftry  of  the  country.  This  fentiment, 
however,  ought  to  be  known,  that  while  we  tbink  ourlelves 
juftifiable,  as  it  refpefts  thecaufe  of  humanity,  religion  and  policy, 
in  benefiting  our  country,  by  opening  an  afyluin,  for  the  opprefled 
and  diftreffed  citizens  of  Europe,  we  are  very  far  from  finding  a  plea- 
fure  in  thofe  affecting  calamities  which  render  a  removal,  on  their  part, 
defirable. 

European  manufacturers,  liftening  to  the  powerful  invitations  of  a 
better  price  for  their  fabrics  or  their  laboui — of  greater  cheapnefs  of 
provifions  and  raw  materials — of  an  exemption  from  the  chief  part  of 
the  taxes,  burdens  and  reftraints  which  they  endure  in  the  Old  World 
— of  freedom  from  thofe  diftreffes  and  embarraflments  into  which 
they  have  been  thrown  by  the  difturbances  of  Europe — of  greater 
perfonal  independence  and  oonfequence,  under   the  operations  of   a 

more 
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more  equal  government— and  of  what  is  far  more  precious  than  mere 
religious  toleration,  a  per  feet  equality  of religious  privileges — encouraged; 
I  fay,  by  all  thefe  powerful  inducements,  manufacturers  would 
probably  flock  from  Europe  to  America  to  purfue  their  refpeclive 
occupations,  if  they  were  once  made  fenfible  of  the  advantages  they 
would  enjoy,  and  were  infpired  with  an  afl'urance  of  encouragement 
and  employment. 

Befides  the  advantages  already  enumerated,  which  would  refult  to 
thefe  States  from  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  we  may  add, 
that  in  this  way,  greater  fcope  would  be  afforded  for  the  exercife  of 
the  various  talents  and  difpofttions  of  men,  a  more  ample  field  opened 
for  enterprife  ;  which  circumftances  are  the  more  important,  as 
there  feems  evidently  to  be,  in  the  genius  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, a  remarkable  aptitude  for  mechanical  inventions  and  improve- 
ments, and  a  fingular  fpirit  of  enterprife.  The  increafe  of  manufac- 
tures, alio,  would  be  a  mean  of  creating,  in  fome  inftances  a  new,  and 
fecuring  in  all,  a  more  certain  and  fteady  demand,  for  the  furplus  pro- 
duce of  the  foil.  This  circumftance,  as  it  is  a  principal  mean,  by 
which  the  eftablifhment  of  manufactures  contributes  to  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  produce  or  revenue  of  a  country,  and  has  an  immediate  and 
direft  relation  to  the  profperity  of  agriculture,  is  among  the  moil  im- 
portant advantages  enumerated. 

But  there  are  other  confederations  which  ferve  to  fortify  the  idea  that 
the  encouragement  of  manufactures  is  the  intereft  of  all  parts  of  the 
union.  If  the  northern  and  middle  dates  fhould  be  the  principal 
fcenes  of  fuch  eftabliihments,  they  would  immediately  benefit  the  more 
fcruthern,  by  creating  a  demand  for  productions,  fome  of  which  they 
have  in  common  with  the  other  Hates,  and  others  of  which  either  are 
peculiar  to  them,  or  more  abundant,  or  of  better  quality  than  elfe- 
where.  Thefe  productions  principally  are,  timber,  flax,  hemp,  cot- 
ton, wool,  raw  lilk,  indigo,  iron,  lead,  furs,  hides,  fkins  and  coals  ; 
of  thefe  articles;  cotton  and  indigo  are  peculiar  to  the  foutherji  ftates  ; 
flax  and  hemp  are,  or  may  be  railed  in  greater  abundance  there  than 
in  the  more  northern  ftates ;  and  the  wool  of  Virginia  is  laid  to  be  of 
a  better  quality,  than  that  of  any  other  ftate  ;  which  is  probable,  as 
Virginia  embraces  the  fame  latitudes  of  the  fineft  wool  countries  in 
Europe.  The  climate  ofthefouth  is  alfo  better  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  filk.  The  extenfive  cultivation  of  cotton  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected, but  from  the  previous  eftablifhment  of  domeftic  manufactories 
of  the  article  ;  and  the  fureft  encouragement  and  vent  for  the  others, 
would  refult  from  fimilar  eltablifhments  in  regard  to  them. 

The  molt  materia!  objection  that  has  been  made  to  the  purfuit  of 
manufactures  in  the  United  States,  is  the  impracticability  of  fuccels, 
arifing  from  fcarcity  of  hands,  dearnefs  of  labour,  and  want  of  capi- 
tal. The  laft  of  thefe  circumftances,  want  of  capital,  has  no  real  found- 
ation. With  regard  to  the  fcarcity  of  hands,  the  fatt  muft  be  applied, 
with  no  fmall  qualification,  to  certain  parts  of  the  United  Stales. 
There  are  large  diftrifts  which  may  be  confidered  as  pretty  fully  peo- 
pled ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  a  continual  drain  for  diftant  fet- 
tlements,  are  thickly  interfperfed  with  flourifhing  and  increafing 
towns, — Connecticut  and  Maflachufetts  contain,  on  an  aveiage,  as 
many  as  55  inhabitants  to  every  fquare  mile;  and  the  county  of  Effex, 
in  Maflachufetts,  will  average  135  inhabitants  to  every  fquare  mile. 
This  latter  diftrict  has  already  reached  the  point  at  which  the  com- 
Q  q  plaint 
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plaint  of  fcarcity  of  hands  ceafes  ;  and  the  abovementioned  dates  at 
large,  are  not  far  remote  from,  and  are  approaching  faft  towards  it  : 
And  having,  perhaps,  fewer  attractions  to  agriculture  than  forne  other 
m  >re  fouthern  and  temperate  parts  of  the  union,  they  exhibit  a  pro- 
portion'ably  flronger  propenfity  to  the  purfuit  of  manufactures,  which 
is  exemplified  in  the  matuiity  which  fome  branches  have  already 
attained,  in  thefe  diftri&s. 

But  there  are  circumftances,  which  have  been  already  noticed  with 
an  Jther  view,  that  materially  diminifh  every  where  the  effect:  of  a  fcarci- 
ty of  hands.  Thefe  circumftances  are,  the  great  ufe  which  may  be  made 
of  women  and  children — the  vaft  extenfion  given,  by  late  improve- 
ments, to  the  employment  of  machines,  which,  fubftituting  the  agency 
of  fire  and  water,  has  prodigioufly  leffened  the  neceffity  for  manual 
labour — and  1  altly,  the  attraction  of  foreign  errrgrants.  In  all  our 
populous  towns  there  is  already  a  large  proportion  of  ingenious  and 
valuable  workmen,  in  different  arts  and  trades,  who,  by  expatiating 
from  Europe,  have  improved  their  own  condition,  and  added  to  the 
induftry  and  wealth  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  natural  inference, 
from  the  experience  we  have  already  had,  that  as  foon  as  the  United 
Sates  fliall  prefect  the  countenance  of  a  ferious  profecution  of  man- 
ufactures— as  foon  as  foreign  artifts  {hall  be  made  fenfible  that  the  ftate 
of  th;ngs  here,  affords  a  moral  certainty  of  employment  and  encourage- 
ment, competent  numbers  of  European  workmen  will  tranfplant  them- 
felves,  fo  as  effectually  to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  the  defign.  Thefe 
circumftances  fufneiently  obviate  the  objection  which  anfes  from  a 
icarci'y  of  hands. 

But,  to  all  the  arguments  which  are  brought  to  evince  the  impract- 
icability of  fuccefs,  in  manufacturing  eftablifhments  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  a  fufficient  anfwer,  to  refer  to  the  experience  of 
what  has  been  already  done.  It  is  certain  that  feveral  important 
branches  have  grown  up  and  flourished,  with  a  rapidity  which  lurpriz- 
es  ;  affording  an  encouraging  affurance  of  fuccefs  in  future  attempts. 
Of  thele  the  following  are  the  mod  confiderable.viz.  Of  Skins — Tan- 
ned and  tawed  leathers,  dreffed  fkins,  fhoes,  boots  and  flippers,  har- 
nefs  and  faodlery  of  all  kinds,  portmanteaus  and  trunks,  leather  breech- 
es, gloves,  muffs  and  tippets,  parchment  and  glue. — Of  Iron — Bar  and 
iheet  iron,  fteel,  nail  rods  and  nails,  implements  of  husbandry,  Roves, 
pots  and  other  houfehold  utenfils,  the  fteel  and  iron  work  of  carriages 
and  for  fhip  building,  anchors,  fcale  beams  and  weights,  and  various 
tools  of  artificers,  arms  of  different  kinds.— Of  iTcwf— Ships,  cabinet 
■wares,  and  turneiy,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  and  other  machinery  for 
manufactures  and  hufbandry,  mathematical  instruments,  coopers  wares 
of  every  kind. — Of  Flax  and  Hemp — Cables,  fail  cloth,  cordage,  twine 
and  packthread. — Of  Clay — Bricks  and  coarfe  tiles,  and  potters  wares. 
— Ardent  (pints  and  malt  liquors. — Writing  and  printing  paper,  fheath- 
ing  and  wrapping  paper,  pafte  boards,  fullers  or  prefs  papers,  and  pa- 
per hangings. — Kats  of  fur  and  wool,  and  mixtures  of  both. — Wo- 
mens  fluff  and  filk  fhoes. — Refined  fugars. — Chocolate. — Oil  of  ani- 
mals and  feeds,  foap,  fpermaceti  and  tallow  candles — Copper  andbrafs 
wares,  particulatly  utenfils  for  diftillers,  fugar  refiners  and  brewers, 
andirons  and  other  articles  for  houfehold  ufe — clocks,  philofophical  ap- 
paratus— Tin  wares  of  almoft  all  kinds  for  ordinary  ufe — Carriages 
of  all  kinds — Snuff,  chewing  and  fmoaking  tobacco — Starch  and  hair 
pov/der — Lampblack  and  other  nainters  colours — Gunpowder. 

Be  fides 
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Befides  the  manufacture  of  thefe  articles,  which  are  carried  on  as 
regular  trades,  and  have  attained  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  maturity, 
there  is  a  vaft  fcene  of  houfehold  manufacturing,  which  contributes 
very  largely  to  the  fupply  of  the  community.  Thefe  domeftic  man- 
ufactures are  profecuted  as  well  in  the  iouthern,  as  in  the  middle  and 
northern  ftates  ;  great  quantities  of  coarfe  cloths,  coatings,  ferges  and 
flannels,  linfey  woolfeys,  hofiery  of  wool,  cotton  and  thread,  coarfe 
fuftians,  jeans  and  muflins,  checked  and  ftriped  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
bedticks,  coverlets,  and  counterpanes,  tow  linens,  coarfe  fhmings, 
fheetings,  towelling  and  table  linen,  and  various  mixtures  of  wool  and 
cotton,  and  of  cotton  and  flax,  are  made  in  the  houfehold  way,  and  in 
many  inftances,  to  an  extent,  not  only  fufficient  for  the  fupply  of  the 
families  in  which  they  are  made,  but  for  lale,  and  even  in  fome  cafes 
for  exportation.  It  is  computed  in  a  number  of  districts,  that  two 
thirds,  three  fourths,  four  fifths,  and  in  fome  places  even  a  greater 
proportion,  of  all  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  is  made  by  them- 
felves.  In  a  moral  and  political  view  thefe  facts  are  highly  pleahng  and 
interesting. 

The  above  enumeration  does  not  comprehend  all  the  articles  that  are 
manufactured  as  regular  trades.  The  following  articles,  though  manu- 
factured inalefs  extenfive  degree,  and  fome  of  them  in  lefs  perfection, 
ought  to  be  added — Gold,  filver,  pewter,  lead,  glafs  and  ilone  wares 
of  .many  kinds,  books  in  various  languages,  printing  types  and  preffes, 
bells,  combs,  buttons,  corn  fans,  ploughs  and  all  other  implements  of 
hufbandry.  Some  of  thefe  are  ft  ill  in  their  infancy,  as  are  others  not 
enumerated,  but  which  are  attended  with  favourable  appearances. 
1  here  are  other  articles  alfo  of  very  great  importance,  which,  though 
flrictly  fpeaking  manufactures,  are  omitted,  as  being  immediately  con- 
nected with  hufbandry  ;  fuch  are  flour  and  meal  of  all  kinds,  pot  and 
pearl  allies,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  maple  fugar,  wine,  and  the  like. 

Having  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  encouraging  manufactures  in 
the  United  States,  and  enumerated  the  articles  manufactured,  it  remains 
that  we  fpecify  fome  of  the  articles  which  merit  or  require  encour- 
agement. In  making  the  feleclion  of  objects,  five  circumstances  are 
entitled  to  particular  attention  :  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  fur- 
nifh  the  raw  material— the  degree  in  which  the  natureof  the  manufact- 
ure admits  of  a  fubftitute  for  manual  labour  in  machinery — the  facultv 
of  execution — the  extenfivenefs  of  the  ufes,  to  which  the  article  can  be 
applied — its  fubicrviency  to  other  interefts,  particularly  thegreatone  of 
national  defence.  And  of  this  defcription,  nonearemore  effential  in  their 
kinds,  or  more  extenfive  in  their  ufes,  than  the  manufactures  of  iron, 
fleel,  copper,  brals,  lead,  coal,  wood,  fkins,  grain,  flax  and  hemp,  cotton, 
wool,  filk.  glafs,  gunpowder,  paper,  printed  books,  refined  lugars,  choco- 
late, winesand  maple  fugar.  Thefe  are  the  moft  important  ofthefeveral 
kinds  of  manufactures,  which  appear  to  require,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  the  moft  proper  for  public  encourgement,  either  by  bounties  on 
the  articles  manufactured,  duties  on  imported  articles  of  the  fame  kind, 
or  drawbacks  of  the  duties  upon  the  imported  raw  materials,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 

We  hare  mentioned  the  manufactures  of  wine    and  maple  fugar,  as 
objects  worthy  of  legiflative  attention  and  encouragement  in  the    Unit- 
ed States.     As  to  the  fir  It,  fuccefsful  experiment?  have    already    been 
Q   4  made 
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made,  by  fome  new  fettlcrs  of  French  people,  on  the  river  Ohio,* 
which  evince  the  practicability  of  the  manufacture  of  wines  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  :  And  as  grapes  are  the  fpontaneous  production  of  all 
the  United  States,  and,  by  culture,  might  be  railed  in  any  defu- 
able  quantity,  and  in  great  perfection,  this  manufacture,  with  proper 
legiflaiive  encouragement,  might  be  carried  onto  fuch  an  extent,  as 
gteatly  to  dimintfh,  and  in  time,  perhans,  wholly  to  preclude  foreign 
importations. 

The  manufacture  of  maple  fugar,  though  it  has  for  many- 
years  been  carried  on,  in  the  fmall  way,  in  the  eaftern  ftates, 
has  but  very  lately  become  an  object  of  public  attention. — The  eaii- 
crn  and  middle  ftates,  furnifh  a  iufikient  number  of  maple  trees  to 
fupply  the  United  States  witn  the  article  of  fugar  ;  and,  it  is  afferted, 
of  a  quality  "  equal,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  to  the  belt 
Sugars  imported  from  the  Weft-India  Iflands."  A  perfon,  whofe 
judgment  on  this  fubject  is  much  to  be  relied  on,  as  well  from  his  ex- 
perience in  the  bufinels,  as  his  eftablifhed  character  for  candor  and 
integrity,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  "  That  four  active  and  induftri- 
ous  men,  well  provided  with  materials,  and  conveniences  proper  for 
carrying  on  the  bufinefs,  may  make,  in  a  common  feaion,  which 
lafts  from  four  to  fix  weeks,  4ooolbs,  of  fugar,  that  is  looolbs  to  each 
man."  If  fuch  be  the  amazing  product  of  fix  weeks  labour  of  an  in- 
dividual, what  may  be  expected  from  the  labours  cf  the  irtany  thoui- 
ands  of  people  who  now  inhabit,  and  may  hereafter  inhabit,  the  ex- 
tenfive  tracts  of  country  which  abound  with  the  fugar  maple  tree  P 
This  manufacture  is  fo  important  and  interesting,  as  it  refpects  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  the  caule  of  humanity,  that 
it  delerves  the  countenance  of  every  good  citizen,  and  even  national 
encouragement.  No  lets  than  18  millions  of  pounds  of  Weft-India 
fugars,  manufactured  by  the  hands  of fuwes.  is  annually  imported  into 
and  confumed  in  the  United  States.  In  proportion  as  this  quantity 
can  be  lefiened  by  our  own  manufactures,  by  the  hands  of  Jreemcv, 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  will  be  increafed.  and  the  tauie  of  hu- 
manity promoted. 

Military  Strength.]  Standing  armies  are  deemed  inconfifter.t 
with  a  republican  government  ;  we  of  courfe  have  none.§  Our  mili- 
tary ftrength  lies  in  a  well  diiciplined  militia.  According  to  the  late 
cenfus,  there  are  in  the  United  States,  814.000  men  of  16  years  old 
and  upwards,  whites.  Suppofe  that  the  iuperannuated,  the  officers 
of  government  and  the  other  claffes  of  people  who  are  excufed  from 
military  duty,  amount  to  1 14. coo,  there  will  remain  a  militia  of  7oo;oco 
men.  Of  thefe  a  great  proportion  are  well  diiciplined,  veteran  troops. 
No  nation  or  kingdom  in  Europe,  can  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of 
equal  numbers,  more  formidable  than  can  be  raifed  in  the  United 
States. 

Finances.]  The  Revenue  of  the  United  States  is  raifed  from  du- 
ties on  the  tonnage  of  veffels  entered  in  the  United  States,  and  on  im- 
ported goods,  wares  and  merchandize,  and  from  an  exciie  on  various 
articles  of  confumption.  The  amount  of  the  duties  arifing  on  the 
tonnage  of  veffels,  for  the  year  commencing  October  1  ft  1790,  and 
ending  September  30th  1 791,'  amounted  to  145,347  dollars.  The  du- 
ties aniing  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandize,  for  the  fame  year,  amount- 
ed 

*   See  page    170. 
^  Upwards  of  scoo  men,  have  Jateij  been  raifed,  for  three  years,  for  the  defence  of  the 
fcuntirrs  of  the  United  Slacks. 
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edto  3.006,722  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  the  revenue  from  the 
excife  is  not  accurately  known.  In  Malfachufetts  it  amounts  annually 
to  200,000  dollars.  The  old  Congrefs,  in  their  laft  requifitions,  con- 
hdered  MalTachufetts  as  a  fixth  part.  If  this  proportion  be  accurate, 
the  whole  amount  of  the  excife  will  be  i,2oo;ooo  dollars. 

This  revenue  is  appropriated  to  the  purpoles  of  lupporting  the  civ- 
il and  military  eftablifhments,  to  the  payment  of  the  intereft,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  principal,  of  the  Public  Debt. 

In  the  year  following  October  1  ft  1789,  the  expenfes  and  revenue 
of  Government  were  as  follows, 

Expenfes.  Revenue. 

Pols.     Cts,  Dels.        Ctu 

Civil  lift  299,276.  53  Duties  on  Imports  1,903,790.  48 

Additional  expenfe    50,756.      7  Duties  on  Tonnage    165,465.  93 

War  Department      390,199.  54  

Total     2,069,175.  47 

Total       740,232,   14 

From  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treafury,  of  the  23d  of 
January  1792,  it  appears  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  Dome/lie  debt 
of  the  United  States,  principal  and  intereft,  which  has  been  fubferibed 
to  the  loan  propofed  concerning  that  debt,  by  the  a£t  intituled,  "  An 
act  making  provifion  for  the  debt  of   the  United  States,"  is 

Dollars     31,797,481.  2a 
which,  purfuant  to  the  terms  of  that  aft,  has  been  con- 
verted into  ftock  bearing  an  immediate  intereft  of  6 
per  cent.    _  -  -  l4>i77-45°«  43 

Stock  bearing  the  like  intereft  from  Jan.  ift,  1801  7.088.727.  79 
Stock  bearing  an   immediate  intereft   of  3  per  cent.       10,53 1,303 


Making  together     Dollars      31,797,481.   22 

Of  which  there  Hands  to  the  credit  of  the  Truftees  of  the  finking 
fund,  in  confequence  of  purchafesof  the  public  debt,  made  under  their 
direction,  the  ium  of  Dollars        1,131,364.   76 

The  unfubferibed  refidue  of  the  faid  debt  amounts  to       10,616,601.  65 
The  debts  of  the  lefpeftive  ftates  collectively  are 

eftimated  to  amount  to  -  ~5A°3>3^2  f4> 

of  which,  2i,50o;ooo  dollars  have  been  a  [Turned,  and 
17,072,334-^  fubferibed,  agreeably  to  aft  of  Con- 
grefs, of  4th  of   Auguft  1790. 

The  amount  of  a  debt  due  to  certain  foreign  offi- 
cers, who  ferved  the  United  States,  during  the  late 
war,  with  arrears  of  intereft,  is  220,646.  8,-i 

Foreign    Debt. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  Foreign  Debt  of  the  United  States,  is  about 
1  'i.  million  dollars  ;  of  which  about  6.900,000  dollars  are  due  to  France, 
and  thereftto  Holland.  The  Executive  has  been  empowered  to  make 
an  additional  Loan  in  Holland,  fufficient  to  pay  the  debt  to  France  ; 
and  meafures  for  that  purpofe  have  been  in  agitation  in  Holland. 

The  aft,  making  provifion  for  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  has  ap- 
propriated the  proceeds  of  the  weftern  lands  as  a  fund  for  the  dil- 
charge  of  the  public  debt.  And  the  aft,  making  provifion  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt,  has  appropriated  all  the  furplus  of  the  du- 
ties 
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tics  on  imports  and  tonnage,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1790,  to  the  pur- 
pofe  of  purchahng  the  debt  at  the  market  price  ;  and  has  authonied 
the  Prelident  to  borrow  the  further  fum  of  two  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  fame  object..  Thefe  meaiures  fcrve  to  indicate  the  intention  of  the 
ipgiflature,  as  early  and  as  faft  as  poffible,  to  provide  for  the  extin- 
guifhmentof  the  exifting  debt. 

The  prefent  eligible  fituationof  the  United  States,  compared  with 
that  of  Europe  at  large,  as  it  refpefts  taxes  or  contributions  for  the 
payment  of  all  public  charges,  appears  from  the  following  ftatement, 
furnilhed  by  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  abilities.  In  the  United 
States,  the  average  proportion  of  his  earnings  which  each  citizen  pays 
for  the  (import  of  the  civil,  military  and  naval  eitablifhments,  and  for 
the  difcharge  of  the  intereft  of  the  public  debts  of  his  country,  is  a- 
bout  one  dollar  and  a  quarter ;  equal  to  two  days  labour,  nearly  ;  that  is 
£  millionsof  dollars  to  4  millions  of  people.  In  Great  Britain,  France, 
Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  &c.  the  taxes  for  thefe  objefts, 
on  an  average,  amount  to  about  fix  dollars  and  a  quarter,  to  each  perfon. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  in  the  United  States,  we  enjoy  the  blefhngs  of 
free  government,  and  mild  laws  ;  of  perlonal  liberty,  and  protection  of 
property,  for  one  fifth  part  of  the  fum  for  each  individual,  which  is  paid 
in  Europe  for  the  purchafe  of  public  benefits  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and  too 
generally  without  attaining  their  objects:  for  lefs  than  one  Jifth,  indeed, 
as  in  European  countries,  in  general,  10  days  labour,  on  an  average,  do 
not  amount  to  6^  dollars.  In  this  eflimate  proper  allowances  are 
made  for  public  debts.  The  Indian  war  in  the  United  States,  at  pre- 
fent, requires  nearly  half  a  milion  of  dollars  annually,  extra;  but  this, 
being  temporary  only,  is  not  taken  into  theeftimate. 

1' lorn  the  beft  data  that  can  be  collected,  the  taxes  in  the  United 
States,  for  county,  town  and  parifh  purpofes  ;  for  the  fupport  of 
fchools,  the  poor,  roads,  &c.  appear  to  be  conhderably  lefs  than  in 
thofe  countries  :  and  perhaps  the  objects  of  them,  except  in  roads,  is  at- 
tained in  a  more  perfect  degree.  Great  precifion  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed in  thefe  calculations  ;  but  we  have  lufhcient  documents  to  prove 
that  we  are  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  proportion  in  the  United 
Stales  is  well  afcertained  ;  and  with  equal  accuracy  in  France,  by  Mr. 
Neckar  ;  and  in  England,  Holland,  Spain  and  other  kingdoms  in  Eu- 
rope, by  him,  Zimmertnann,  and  other  writers  on  the  fabject. 

For  the  objects  of  the  late  war 'and  civil  governments,  in  the  United 
States,  nearly  j  2  millions  of  dollars  were  annually  rtofed,  for  nine 
years  fucceffively,  apportioned  on  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  that 
period,  which  amounted  to  a  little  fhort  of  four  dollars  to  each  perfon. 
This  was  raifed  principally  by  dire£l  taxes.  Perhaps  a  contribution 
of  fix  dollars  a  perfon,  would  not  have  been  fo  feveiely  felt,  had  a 
part  of  it  been  raifed  by  impofi  and  excife.  Thefe  furns,  raifed  for 
the  war,  by  the  free  exertions  of  the  people,  obviate  all  fuch  object- 
ions as  affert  that  the  United  Stares  are  poor  ;  at  the  fame  time  they 
evince  that  their  fituation  is  eligible  arid  profperous.  by  fhewing  how 
large  a  proportion  of  their  earnings,  the  people,,  in  general,  can  apply 
to  their  private  purpofes. 

Bank  of  the  Un  ited  States.]  This  Bank  was  incorporated 
by  a£t  of  Congrefs,  February  25th  1791.  by  the  name  and  ftile  of  The 
Prejident,  Dirdlors  and  Company  of  the  Bank  cf  the  United  States.  The 
amount  of  the  capital  (lock  is  10  million  dollars,  one  fourth  of  which 
is  in  gold  and  River  ;  the  other  three  fourths,  in  that  part  of  the  public 

debt 
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debt  of  the  United  States,  which,  at  the  time  of  payment,  bears  an  ac- 
cruing intereft  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  Two  millions  of  this  capi- 
tal flock  of  10  millions,  is  fubfcribed  by  the  Piehdent,  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  The  Stockholders  are  to  continue  a  corporate  body, 
by  the  aft,  until  the  4th  day  of  March  181 1  ;  and  are  capable,  in  law, 
of  holding  property  to  an  amount  not  exceeding,  in  the  whole,  15 
million  dollars,  including  the  aforefaid  10  million  dollars,  capital  ftock. 
The  corporation  may  not  at  any  time  owe,  whether  by  bond,  bill  or 
note,  or  other  contraft,  more  than  :o  million  dollars,  over  and  above 
the  monies  then  aftually  depohted  in  the  Bank  for  fafe  keeping,  unlefs 
the  contracting  of  any  greater  debt  fhall  have  been  previoufly  author- 
ifed  by  a  law  of  the  United  States.  The  corporation  is  not  at  liberty 
to  receive  more  than  6  per  cent,  per  annum  for  or  upon  its  loans  or 
difcounts  ;  nor  to  purchafe  any  public  debt  whatever,  or  to  deal  or 
trade,  direftly  or  indirectly,  in  any  thing  except  bills  of  exchange, 
gold  or  filver  bullion,  or  in  the  fale  of  goods  really  and  truly  pledged, 
for  money  lent,  and  not  redeemed  in  due  time,  or  of  goods  which 
fhall  be  the  produce  of  its  bonds  ;  they  may  fell  any  part  of  the 
public  debt  of  which  its  ftock  fhall  be  compofed.  Loans  not  exceed- 
ing 100,000  dollars,  may  be  made  to  the  United  States,  and  to  parties 
ular  ftates,  of  a  fum  not  exceeding  50,000  dollars. 

Offices  for  the  purpofesof  diicount  and  depofit  only,  may  be  eftabr 
lifhed  within  the  United  States,  upon  the  fame  terms,  and  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  fhall  be  praftifed  at  the  bank.  Four  of  thele  offices,  call- 
ed Branch  Banks,  have  been  already  eftablifhed,  viz.,  at  Bofton,  New 
York,  Baltimore  and  Charlefton.  The  faith  of  the  United  States  is 
pledged  that  no  other  bank  fhall  be  eftablifhed  by  any  future  law  of 
the  United  States,  during  the  continuance  of  the  above  Corporation. 
The  great  benefits  of  this  Bank,  as  it  reipefts  public  credit  and  com- 
merce, have  already  been  experienced. 

Religion.]  The  conftitution  of  the  United  States,  provides  a- 
gainft  the  nuking  of  any  law  refpefting  an  eftablifbrnent  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercife  of  it.  And  in  the  conftitutions  of  the 
refpective  ftates,  religious  liberty  is  a  fundamental  principle.  In  this 
important,  article,  our  government,  is  diftinguifhed  from  thai  of  every 
other  nation,  if  we  except  Fiance.  Religion  here,  is  placed  on  its 
proper  balis  ;  without  the  feeble  and  unwarranted  aid  of  the  civil 
power,  it  is  left  to  be  lupported  by  its  own  evidence,  by  the  lives  of  its 
profeffors,  and  the  Almighty  care  of  its  Divine  Author. 

All  being  thus  left  at  liberty  to  choofe  their  own  religion,  the  peo- 
ple, as  might  eafily  be  fuppofed,  have  varied  in  their  choice.  The  bulk 
of  the  people  would  denominate  themfelves  Chriflians  ;  a  fmall  pro- 
portion of  them  are  Jews;  fome  plead  the  fufficiency  of  natural  relig- 
ion, and  reject  revelation  as  unneceffary  and  fabulous  ;  and  manv,  we 
have  reafon  to  believe,  have  yet  their  religion  to  choofe.  Chriftians 
profefs  their  religion  under  various  forms,  and  with  different  ideas  o£  is 
do6tr;nes,  ordinances  and  precepts.  The  following  denominations  of 
chriifians  are  more  or  lefs  numerous  in  the  United  States,  viz.  C01 - 
grcgationalifts,  Prefbytcrians,  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Epilcopalian?, 
Baptifts,  Quakers  or  Friends,  Methodifts,  Roman  Catholics,  German 
Lutherans.  German  Calvinifts  or  Prefbytcrians,  Moravians,  Tunker.1, 
Mennonifts,  Univerfalifts,  and  Shakers. 

Of  thefe  the  Congrecationalists  are  the  mod  numerous.  In 
New  England  alore,beudes  thole  which  are  fcattered  through  the  middle 
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and  fouthern  ftates,  there  are  not  lefs. than  iooo    congregations  of  this 

denomination,  viz. 

In  New  Hampfhire  200 

Maffachufetts                       -  440 

Rhode  Ifland                          -  13 

Connecticut                     -  igj 

Vermont   (fay)                  -  150 


Total  1000 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  is  the  prefent  ecclefiaftical  constitution 
ot  the  Congregational  churches.  Formerly  their  ecclefiaftical  pio- 
teedings  were  regulated,  in  Maffachufetts,  by  the  Cambridge  Platform 
of  church  difciphne,  eflablifhed  by  the  Synod,  1648  :  and  in  Connecti- 
cut, by  the  Saybiook  Platform  of  difciphne  ;  but  iince  the  revolution, 
lefs  regard  has  been  paid  to  thefe  conftitutions,  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  are  wholly  difufed.  Congregationaliits  are  pretty  gen- 
erally agreed  in  this  opinion,  that  "  Every  church  or  particular 
congregation  ofvifible  faints,  in  gofpel  order,  being  furnifhed  with  a 
Paftor  or  Bifhop,  and  walking  together  in  truth  and  peace,  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Lord  Jcfusfull  power  and  authority,  ecclefiaftical, 
within  itfelf,  regularly  to  adminifler  all  the  ordinances  of  Chrill,  and 
is  not  under  any  other  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction  whatfoever."  Their 
churches,  with  fome  exceptions,  difclaim  the  word  Independent,  as 
applicable  to  them,  and  claim  a  hfterly  relation  to  each  other. 

From  the  anfwer  of  the  Elders,  and  other  meffengers  of  the 
churches  affcmbled  at  Bofton,  in  the  year  1662,  to  the  queftions 
propofed  to  them  by  order  of  the  General  Court,  it  appears  that  the 
churches,  at  that  period,  profeffed  to  hold  communion  with  each  other 
in  the  following  acts,  vi^. 

1.  "  In  hearty  care  and  prayer  one  for  another — 2.  In  affording 
relief,  by  communication  of  their  gifts  in  temporal  or  fpiritual  necel- 
hties. — -3.  In  maintaining  unity  and  peace,  by  giving  account  one  to 
another  of  their  public  aclions,  when  it  is  properly  defued  ;  to 
ftiengthen  one  another  in  their  regular  adminiftrutions  ;  in  particular 
by  a  concunent  fefiirrioriy  againft  perfons  juftly  cenfured. — 4.  To  feek 
and  accept  help  from,  and  afford  help  to  each  other,  in  cale  of  divi- 
sions and  contentions,  whereby  the  peace  of  any  church  is  diftuibed — 
in  matters  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  as  the  ordination,  inltal- 
lation,  removal,  and  depofition  ©f  Parlors  or  Bifhops — in  doubtful  and 
difficult  queftions  and  controverfies,  doclrinal  or  practical,  that  may 
arife — and  for  the  rectifving  of  mal  admmiftration,  and  healing  of 
errors  and  fcanddls  that  aienot  healed  among  themfelves. — 5.  In  tak- 
ing notice,  with  a  fpirit  of  love  and  faithlulnels,  of  the  troubles  and 
difficulties,  errors  and  icandals  of  another  church,  and  to  adminifler 
help  (when  the  cafe  manifestly  calls  for  it)  though  they  fhould  fo  neg- 
lect their  own  good  and  duty,  as  not  to  feck  it. — 6.  In  admonifhing 
one  another,  when  there  is  caufe  for  it  ;  and  after  a  due  courfe  of 
means,  patiently  to  withdraw  from  a  church,  or  peccant  party  therein, 
obftinately  perhfting  in  error  or  fcandal." 

A  confociation  of  churches  was  at  the  period  mentioned,  confidered 
as  neccifary  to  a  communion  of  churches,  (the  former  being  but  an  agree- 
ment to  maintain  the  latter)  and  therefore  a  duty.  The  confociation  of 
eh  uiches  they  defined  to  be,"  Their  mutual  and  folemn  agreement  to  exer- 

c:le 
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cife  communion  infuch  atts  as  aforefaid  (meaning  the  acts  of  commun- 
ion above  recited)  amonglt  themlelves,  with  fpecial  reference  to  thofe 
churches  which,  by  Providence,  are  planted  in  a  convenient  vicinity, 
though  with  liberty  referved  without  offence,  to  make  ufe  of  others,  as 
the  nature  of  the  cafe,  or  the  advantage  of  the  opportunity  may  lead 
thereunto." 

The  mmifleKS  of  the  Congregational  order,  are  pretty  generally  aflb- 
ciated  for  the  purpoles  of  licenfing  candidates  for  the  miniftry,  and 
fiiendly  intercourfe  and  improvement  ;  but  there  are  few  congrega- 
tional churches  that  are  confoeiated,  on  the  above  principles  ;  and  tias 
praftice  has  very  generally  gone  into  difufe,  and  with  it  the  commun- 
ion of  churches  in  moft  of  the  a6ls  before  recited.  In  Conne&icut 
and  the  wellern  parts  of  MaiTachufetts,  the  churches  have  deviated 
lefs  from  their  original  conftitution.  The  degeneracy  of  the  con- 
gregational churches  from  that  order,  fellow fhip  and  harmorty,  in  dis- 
cipline, docirines,  and  friendly  advice  and  afuflance  in  eccle  haft  Leal 
matters,  which  formerly  fub filled  between  them,  is  matter  of  deep  re- 
gret to  many,  not  to  fay  to  moil  people  of  that  denomination,  A  re- 
formation, or  a  return  to  a  praftice  conformable  to  the  original  princt- 
ples  of  the  congregational  churches,  is  an  event  more  earnelily  delir- 
ed,  than  confidently  expected. 

Congregationalifts  are  divided  in  opinion  refpccling  the  doclriries 
of  the  gofpel,  and  the  proper  fubjecls  of  its  ordinances.  The  body  ol 
them  are  Calvinifts  ;  a  refpeclable  proportion  are  what  may  be  de~ 
nominated  Hopkenfian  Calvinifts  ;  befides  thefe,  fome  are  Arminians, 
fome  Arians,  a  few  Socinians,  and  a  number  who  have  adopted  Dr., 
Chauncy's  fcheme  of  the  final  falvation  of  all  men.* 

Next  to  Congiesationalifts,  Prf.sbytkri.vns  are  the  molt  numerous 

i  no? 

denomination  of  chi  iftians  in  the  United  States.  1  hey  have  a  conftitu- 
tion,  by  which  they  regulate  all  their  ecclefiaftical  proceedings,  and  -a 
eonfefiion  of  faith,  which  all  church  officers  and  church  members  arg 
Required  to  fubferibe.  Hence  they  have  preserved  a  lingular  uniform- 
ity in  their  religious  fentiments,  and  have  conducted  their  ecclefiafti- 
cal affairs  with  a  great  degree  of  order  and  harmony. 

The  body  of  the  prefbyterians  inhabit  the  middle  and  fowt'henra 
ftates,  and  are  united  under  the  fame  conftitution.  By  this  conftltu- 
tion,  the  Prefbyterians  who  are  governed  by  it,  are  divided  into  &<v« 
fynods  and  feventeen  prefbyteries  ;  viz.  Synod  of  New-York,  5  pres- 
byteries ;  94  congregations  ;  61  fettled  miniiters. —  2.  Synod  of  thiL 
adelphia,  5  prelbyteries  ;  92  congregations  5  60  fettled  miniiters,  be- 
fides the  miniiters  and  congregations  belonging  to  Baltimore  preiby- 
tery. — g.  Synod  of  Virginia,  4  prefbyteries  ;  70  congregations  ;  49 
fettled  miniiters,  exclufive  of  the  congregations  and  minifters  of  Tran- 
fylvania  prefbytery.— 4.  Svnod  of  the  Carolinas,  3  prefbyteries  :  8  . 
congregations  ;  42  fettled  miniflers;  the  miniflers  and  congregations  in 
Abington  prefbytery  not  included.  If  we  fuppofe  the  number  of  cotv 
giegations  in  the  prefbyteries  which  rr.ade  no  returns  to  their  fynods, 
to  be  100,  and  the  number  of  fettled  muiiders  in  the  lame  to  be  4.0,  iv.e 
whole  number  of  prefbyterian congregations  in  this  connection,  wilj 
be  438  which  aie  lupplied  by  223  fettled  miniiters,  and  between  75 
and  80  candidates,  belides  a  number  of  ordained  miniflers  who  have  &$> 

parucuUu 

*  The  reader vm'1  find  a  well  digefted  fummary  «f  the  peculiar  fendmejii.v 
of  eacliof thelc  feels,  in  li.  Adams's"  View  of  Religions." 
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particular  charges.  Each  of  the  four  fynods  meet  annually;  befide* 
which  they  have  a  joint  meeting  fey  their  commiflioners,  once  a  vear, 
in  General  Afiemblyat  Philadelphia. 

The  Prefbytenan  churches  are  governed  by  congregational,  prefby- 
terial  and  lynodical  alfemblies.  Thefe  affemblies  poflels  no  civil  juris- 
diction. Their  power  is  wholly  moral  or  fpintual,  and  that  only 
minifterial  and  declarative.  They  poiTeis  the  right  of  requiring  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  Chrift,  and  of  excluding  the  difobedient  from 
the  privileges  of  the  church  ;  and  the  powers  requilite  for  obtaining 
evidence  and  inflicling  cenfure  ;  but  the  highefl  punilhment,  to  which 
their  authority  extends,  is  to  exclude  the  contumacious  and  impenitent 
from  the  congregation  of  believers. 

The  Church  dej/zon,  which  is  the  congregational  afTemoly  of  judicatory, 
con  lifts  of  the  minifter  or  minifters  and  elders  of  a  particular  con- 
gregation. This  body  is  invelted  with  the  ipiritual  government  of  the 
congregation  ;  and  have  power  to  enquire  into  the  knowledge  and 
chnftian  conduct  of  all  its  members  ;  to  call  before  them  offenders  and 
witneiles,  of  their  own  denomination  ;  to  adrnonifh.  fufpend  or  ex- 
clude from  the  facraments,  fuch  as  delerve  thefe  cenfures  ;  to  concert 
raeafures  for  promoting  the  fpiritual  interelts  of  the  congregation  ;  and 
to  appoint  delegates  to  the  higher  judicatories  of  the  church. 

A  Prejbytery  confifts  of  all  the  minifters,  and  one  ruling  elder  from 
each  congregation,  within  a  certain  diftrift.  Three  minifters  and 
three  elders,  conftitutionally  convened,  are  competent  to  do  bufinefs. 
This  body  have  cognizance  of  all  things  that  regard  the  welfare  of  the 
particular  churches  within  their  bounds,  which  are  not  cognizable  by 
the  feflion.  Alfo,  they  have  a  power  of  receiving  and  ifluing  appeals 
from  the  feffions — of  examining  and  licenhng  canditates  for  the  min- 
Iftry — of  ordaining,  fettling,  removing,  or  judging  minifters — of  refolv- 
ing  queftions  of  doctrine  or  difcipline — of  condemning  erroneous 
opinions,  that  injure  the  purity  or  peace  of  the  church — of  vifiting 
particular  churches,  to  enquire  into  their  ftate,  and  redrels  the  evils 
that  may  have  arifen  in  them — of  uniting  or  dividing  congregations, 
at  the  requeft  of  the  people  ;  and  whatever  elfe  pertains  to  the  fpirit- 
ual concerns  of  the  churches  under  their  care. 

A  Synod  is  a  convention  of  feveral  prefbyteries.  The  fynod  have 
power  to  admit  and  judge  of  appeals,  regularly  brought  up  from  the 
prefbyteries — to  give  their  judgment  on  all  references  made  to  them, 
of  an  ecclefiaftieal  kind — to  correct  and  regulate  the  proceedings  of 
prefbyteries — to  take  effectual  care  that  prefbyteries  obferve  the  con- 
stitution of   the  chuich,    &c. 

The  higheft  judicatory  of  the  Prefbyterian  church  is  ftilcd  The  Gene- 
ral Affe.mbly  of  the  Prefbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
grand  Affembly  is  to  confiftof  an  equal  delegation  of  bifhops  and  el- 
ders from  each  prefbytery  within  their  jurildiclion, by  the  title  ofCommij- 
fwnersto  theGeneralAjfembly*  Fourteen  commiflioners  make  a  quorum.  The 
General  AlTembly  conftitute  the  bond  of  union,  peace,  correfpondence, 
and  mutual  confidence  among  all  their  churches  ;  and  have  power  to  re- 
ceive  and  iffue  all  appeals  and  references  which  may  regularly  be 
brought  before  them  from  inferior  judicatories — to  regulate  and  cor- 
rect the  proceedings  of  the  fynods,  &c.  To  the  General  Affembly  alfo 
belongs  the  power  of  confulting,  rcafoning,  and  judging  in  controver- 
sies relpetting  doftrine  and  difcipline  :  of  reproving,  warning  or  bear- 
ing teflimony  againft   error  in  doctrine,    or  immorality  in  practice   ins 

any  _ 
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any  church,  prefbytery  or  fynod— ^of  correfponding  with  foreign 
churches — of  putting  a  (top  to  ichilmatical  contentions  and  difputa- 
tions — and  in  general  of  recommending  and  attempting  reformation 
of  manners,  and  of  promoting  charity,  truth  and  holinel's  in  all  the 
churches— and  alfo  of  erecling  new  fynods,  when  they  judge  it  neceffar\  , 
The  confeflion  of  faith  adopted  by  the  Piefbyterian  church,  em- 
braces what  are  called  the  Calviniitic  doctrines  ;  and  none  who  difbe- 
lieve  thefe  doflrines  aie  admitted  into  fellowfhip  with  their  churches. 
The  General  AlTemblyof  the  Prefbyterian  church,  hqld  a  friendly  co'  s 
refpondence  with  the  General  AiTociation  in  Connecticut, by  letter,  ar.4 
by  admitting  delegates  from  their  refpeftive  bodies,  to  fit  in  each, 
others  general  meetings, 

Difconnefted  with  the  churches  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking, 
there  are  four  frqall  prefbyteries  in  New  England,  who  have  a  fimiUr 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government  anddifcipiine,  and  profefs  the  fame 
doctrines, 

Belides  thefe,  there  is  the  "Affociate  Prefbytery  of  Pennfylvania.'7 
having  a  feparate  ecclesiastical  jurifdiction,  in  America,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Allociate  Synod  of  Edinburgh,  which  they  declare  is  the 
only  ecclesiastical  body,  either  in  Britairi  or  America,  with  which  they 
are  agreed  concerning  the  doctrine  and  order  of  the  church  of  Chrilt, 
and  concerning  the  duty  of  confeffing  the  truth,  and  bearing  wit- 
ness to  it  by  a  public  teifirnony  againll  the  errors  of  the  times.  This 
connection  is  not  to  be  underltood  as  indicating  fubjection  to  a  for- 
eign jurifdiction  ;  but  is  prei'erved  for  the  fake  of  maintaining  unity 
with  their  brethren  in  the  profeffion  of  the  christian  faith,  and  fuch 
an  inteicourfe  as  might  be  of  iervice  to  the  interests  of  religion.  This 
fe£t  of  Prefbyterians  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Seceders,  on 
account  of  their  feceding  from  the  national  church  in  Scotland,  in  i  736.* 

The  Dutch  Reformed  churches  in  the  United  Stares, who  maintain, 
the  doctrine  of  the  fynod  of  Dort,  held  in  1618  are  between  70  and  89 
in  number,  constituting  fix  claffes,  which  form  one  fynod,  ityled  "  The 
Dutch  Reformed  Synod  of  New- York  and  Newjerfey."  The  dalles 
consist  of  ministers  and  ruling  elders  ;  each  claffis  delegates  two  min- 
isters and  an  elder  to  reprefent  them  in  fynod.  From  the  firft  plant- 
ing of  the  Dutch  churches  in  New  York  and  New  Jerley,  they  have, 
under  the  direction  of  the  claffis  of  Amsterdam,  been  formed  exactly 
upon  the  plan  of  the  establifhed  church  of  Holland  as  far  as  that  is  ec- 
clesiastical. A  strict  correfpondence  is  maintained  between  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  and  the  fynod  of  N.orth- 
Molland,  and  the  claffis  cf  Amsterdam.  The  acts  of  their  fynods  are 
mutually  exchanged  every  year,and  mutual  advice  is  given  and  received, 
in  ddputes  rgfpecting  dofcirinal  points  and  church  difcipline. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  (the 
churches  of  that  denomination  in  New  England  excepted)  met  in  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  Oftober,  1785,  and  revifed  the  book  of  com- 
mon prayer,  and  administration  of  thel'acraments,  and  other  rites  and 
ceremonies,  with  a  view  to  render  the  liturgy  confident  with  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  But  this  revifed  form  was  adopted  by  none  of  the 
churches  except  one  or  two  ha  Philadelphia. 

In -October,  1789,  at  another  meeting  of  their  convention,  a  plan 
of  union  among  all  the  Protestant  Epifcopal  churches  in  the  V  su- 
ed States  of  America,  was  agreed  upon  and  fettled  ;  and  an  ade- 
quate   reprefentation    from    the  leveral    States  being  prefent,  they  a* 

gain 

*  See  H.  Adams's  "  View  of  Religions,"  Article,  Seceders, 
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gain  rcvifed  the  book  of  common  prayer,  which  is  now  publifhec] 
and  generally  adopted  by  their  churches.  They  alfo  agreed  upon 
and  publiihcd  17  canons  for  the  government  of  their  church,  the  firlt 
of  which  declares  that  "  there  fhall,  in  this  church,  be  three  orders 
in  theminillry,  viz.  Bifhops,  Pricfls  and  Deacons." 

At  the  fame  time  they  agreed  upon  a  Conflitution  which  provides  that 
there  shall  be  a  general  convention  of  the  Proteitant  Epilcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States,  on  the  fecond  Tuefday  of  September,  of  every  third 
vear  from  1789 — That  each  ftate  is  entitled  to  a  reprefentation  of  both 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  or  either  of  them,  and  may  lend  deputies,  not 
exceeding  four  of  each  order,  choien  by  the  convention  of  the  State- — 
That  the  bifhops  of  the  church,  when  three  or  more  are  prefent,  fhall, 
in  their  general  conventions,  form  a  feparate  houfe,  with  a  right  to 
originate  and  propoie  acts  for  the  concurrence  of  the  houfe  of  depu- 
ties, compoied  of  clergy  and  laity  ;  and  with  a  power  to  negative  acts 
paffed  by  the  houfe  of  deputies,  unlefs  adhered  to  by  four  fifths  of  the 
other  houfe — That  every  bifhop  fhall  confine  the  exercife  of  his  epif- 
copal  office  to  his  proper  diocefe  or  didritt — That  no  perfon  fhall  be 
admitted  to  holy  orders,  until  examined  by  the  bifhop  and  two  prei- 
byters,  having  produced  the  requifite  tedim  mials — and  that  no  perfon 
fhall  be  ordained  until  he  fhall  have  lubfcribed  the  following  declara- 
tion— "  I  do  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  contain  all  things  neceffary  to 
falvation  ;  and  I  do  lolemnly  engage  to  conform  to  the  doctrines  and 
worfhip  of  the  Proteitant  Epilcopal  Church  in  uie  United  States." 

They  have  not  yet  adopted  any  Articles  of  religion  other  than 
thofe  contained  in  the  Apoftles  and  Nicene  Creeds.  The  number  of 
Epifcopal  churches  in  the  United  States  is  not  ascertained  ;  in  New 
England  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty  ;  but  in  the  fouthern  dates, 
they  are  much  more  numerous.  Four  Bifhops,  viz.  of  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Pennlylvania  and  Virginia,  have  been  elefted  by  the 
conventions  of  their  refpective  dates,  and  have  been  duly  confecrated. 
The  former  by  the  Bifhops  of  the  Scotch  Church,  the  three  latter,  by 
the  Bifliops  of  the  Englifir  church.  And  thefe  four,  in  September 
179^,  united  in  the  conlecration  of  a  fifth,  elected  by  the  convention 
of  the  date  of  Maryland. 

The  Baptists,  with  fome  exceptions,  arc  upon  the  calvinidic  plan, 
as  to  doctrines,  and  independents  as  to  church  government  and  difci- 
pline.  Exceptthofe  who  are  dyled  "  open  communion  bapti/fs,"  of  whom 
there  is  but  one  affociation,  they  refule  to  communicate  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  other  denominations  ;  becaufe  they 
hold  that  immerfion  only  is  the  true  baptifm,  and  that  baptifm  is 
neceflary  to  communion  ;  it  is,  therefore,  improper  and  inconfident, 
in  their  opinion,  to  admit  unbaptized  perfons,  (as  all  others  arc,  in  their 
vrew,  but  themfelves)  to  join  with  them  in  this  ordinance  ;  though 
they  allow  miniders  of  other  denominations  to  preach  to  their  congre- 
gations, and  fometimes  to  affid  in  ordaining  their  min'ders. 

from  an  account  taken  by  a  preacher  *  of  the  baptid  denomination, 
who  has  travelled  through  the  United  States,  to  afcertain  their  num- 
ber and  Hate,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  following  datement  of  their 
allocations,  churches,  miniders,  church  members,  and  principles. 

M  I  N  ]  S  T  E  K  S 

States  Churches       ordained       licenfed      Members 

New    Hampfhire  32  23  17  179a 

Maflachufetis 
*  Mr.  JohnAfpliind.  ,■ 
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INISTERS 

States 

Churches 

wdained 

Ikenfed 

Mem. 

Maffachufetts 

107 

95 

3i 

71 16 

Rhode  I  Hand 

33 

37 

39 

350- 

Connecticut 

55 

44 

21 

3214 

Vermont 

34 

21 

15 

1610 

New  York 

57 

53 

30 

3987 

New  Jerfey 

y 

26 

20 

9 

2279 

Pennfylvania 

28 

26 

7 

1231 

Delaware 

7 

9 

1 

409 

Maryland 

12 

8 

3 

7/S 

Virginia 

207 

157 

109 

20157 

Kentucky 

42 

40 

21 

3^5 

Weftern  Territory 

1 

30 

North  Carolina 

i 

94 

81 

76 

7742 

Deceded  Terril 

:ory 

18 

*.5 

6 

889 

South  Carolina 

68 

48 

28 

4012 

Georgia 

42 

33 

39 

3184 

^ssoc. 

Chh's. 

ordain 

,ed 

Ikenfed 

Mem. 

1 

18 

26 

4 

*599 

1 

*5 

r3 

4 

1714 

3 

30 

26 

*9 

1948 

10 

*3 

3 

887 

30 

795 

632 

392 

58827 

Total  868  710  422  64975 

Of  thefc    there  are  Ministers 

Six  principle  baptists 
Open  Communion  Do. 
General  Provifion  Do 
Seventh  Day  Do. 
Regular  or  Particular  Do. 

Total     35  868  710  422  464975 

To  this  account,  the  compiler  conjectures  that  1560  members,  and 
30  Churches  ought  to  be  added — making  the  whole  number  of  Churches 
about  900,  and  the  members  about  66, coo.  He  fuppofes  moreover  that 
at  leaft  three  times  as  many  attend  their  meetings,  as  have  joined  their 
churches,  which,  if  we  fuppofe  all  who  attend  their  meetings  are  in 
principle  Baptifts,  will  make  the  whole  number  of  that  denomination 
in  thele  flates,  198.000,  or  a  twenty  fixth  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

Some  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  regular  or  particular  baptifts, 
are — The  imputation  of  Adam's  fin  to  his'pofterity — the  inability  of 
man  to  recover  himfelf — effectual  calling  by  fovereign  grace — juftifica- 
tion  by  the  imputed  righteoufnefs  of  Chrift — immerfion  for  baptifm, 
and  that  on  profefiion  of  faith  and  repentance — congregational  church- 
es, and  their  independency,  and  reception  into  them  upon  evidence  of 
found  conversion. 

We  (hall  next  fpeak  of  the  people  called  Quake  rs.*  This  denomina- 
tion of  chrifHans  arofe  about  the  year  1648,  and  were  nrff.  collected 
into    religious    focielics   by   their  highly  relpecled  elder,  George  Fox. 

They 

*  They  rereivd  their  appellation  fmm  this  circumfrance— "  In  the  year  1650,  George 
Fox,  being  brought  before  two  juilices  in  Derbyfhue,  one  of  them,  fcoffing  ac  him,  K.r 
l.jvmg  bidden  him  and  trnfc  about  him,  to  tremble  at  the  word  .of  the  Lurd,  gave  to  him 
and  his  followers,  the  name  of"  Shakers  ;  a  name  by  which  thev  have  fince  been  ufuilij 
d's  .  h  maiei .:  burt  they  themfr'vtu  a&ipied  the  appellation  of  FrieKdt™ 
R 
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Fhey  came  to  America  as  early  as  1656.  The  fir  ft  feltlers  of  Penn- 
fylvania  were  all  of  this  denomination  ;  and  the  number  of  Friends 
meetings  in  the  United  States,  at  prelent,  is  about  320. 

Their  doclrinal  tenets  may  be  fummarily  exprefled  as  follows — In 
common  with  other  chriftians,  they  believe  in  One  Eternal  God,  and 
in  Jeius  Chrift  the  Mefliah  and  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  To 
Chrift  alone,  in  whole  divinity  they  believe,  they  give  the  title  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  not  to  the  Scriptures  ;  yet  they  profefs  a  high  ef- 
ieem  lor  thefe  facred  writings,  in  fubordination  to  the  Spirit  who  in- 
dited  them,  and  believe  that  they  are  able,  through  faith,  to  make 
w;fc  to  lalvation — They  reverence  the  excellent  precepts  of  Scripture, 
and  believe  them  practicable  and  binding  on  every  chrillian  ;  and  that 
in  the  life  to  come,  every  man  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his 
woiks.  In  order  to  enable  mankind  to  put  in  practice  theie  precepts, 
they  believe,  that  every  man  coming  into  the  world  is  endued  with  a 
meafure  of  the  Light,  Grace  or  Good  Spirit  of  Chrift  ;  by  which  he 
is  enabled  to  diftinguifh  good  from  evil,  and  correct  the  diforderly 
pafhons  and  corrupt  propenfities  of  his  nature,  which  mere  reafon  is 
altogether  infufficient  to  overcome — that  this  divine  grace  is,  to  thofe 
who  hncerely  feck  it,  an  all  fufheient  and  prelent  help  in  time  of  need 
— and  that  by  it  the  Inares  of  the  enemy  are  detected,  his  allurements 
avoided,  and  deliverance  experienced,  through  faith  in  its  effettual  op- 
eration, and  the  foul  tranllated  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darknefs  into 
the  marvellous  light  and  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God — Thus  perfuad- 
cd,  they  think  this  divine  influence  efpecially  neceffary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  highctt  aft  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable,  the  wcr- 
ihip  of  God  in  fpirit  and  in  truth  ;  and  therefore  conlider,  as  obftruc- 
tions  to  pure  worfhip,  all  forms  which  divert  the  mind  from  the  fecret 
influence  of  this  unction  of  the  Holy  One — Though  true  worfhip  is 
not  confined  to  time  or  place,  they  believe  it  is  incumbent  on  church- 
es to  meet  often  together,  but  dare  not  depend  for  acceptance,  on  a 
formal  repetition  of  the  words  and  experiences  of  others — They 
think  it  is  their  duty  to  wait  in  iilence  to  have  a  true  fight  of  their 
condition  bellowed  on  them  ;  and  believe  even  a  fingle  figh,  arifing 
from  a  fenfe  of  their  infirmities  and  need  of  divine  help,  to  be  more 
acceptable  to  God,  than  any  performances  which  originate  in  the  will 
of  man. 

They  believe  the  renewed  a ffiftance  of  the  light  and  power  of  Chrift, 
which  is  not  at  our  command,  nor  attainable  by  Iludy,  but  the  free 
gift  of  God,  to  be  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  all  true  miniftry — Hence 
anles  their  teftimony  againft  preaching  for  hire,  and  confeientious  re- 
fufal  to  fupport  fuch  miniftry  by  tythesor  other  means. — As  they  dare 
not  encourage  any  miniftry,  but  fuch  as  they  believe  to  Ipring  from 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  fo  neither  dare  they  attempt  to  rc- 
ftrain  this  influence  toperlonsot  any  condition  in  life,  or  to  the  male 
fe>: — but  allow  fuch  of  the  female  lex  as  appear  to  be  qualified,  to  ex- 
ercife  their  gifts  for  the  general  edification  of  the  church. 

I  hey  hold  that  as  there  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  fo  his  baptifm  is 
one  in  nature  and  operation,  and  that  nothing  fliort  of  it  can  make 
us  Lving  members  of  his  myltical  body  ;  and  that  baptifm  with  wa- 
ter belonged  to  an  inferior  and  decreahng  difpeniation.  With  refpect 
lo  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  believe  that  communication  between  Chrift 
and  his  church,  is  not  maintained  by  that  nor  any  other  external  ordi- 
nancej  but  only  by  a  real  participation  of  hjs  divine  nature,  through 

faith  :   '. 
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faith  ;   that  this  is  the  fupper  alluded  to  Rev.  iii.    20 — and  that  where 
the  fubilance  is  attained,  it  is  unneceilary  to  attend  to  the  fhadow. 

Believing  that  the  grace  of  God  is  alone  luihcient  for  ialvation,  thcv 
can  neither  admit  that  it  is  conferred  on  a  few  only,  while  others  are 
left  without  it  ;  nor,  thus  aliening  its  universality,  can  they  limit  its 
operation  to  a  partial  cleanfing  of  the  foul  from  fin,  even  in  this  life 
— On  the  contrary,  they  believe  that  God  doth  vouchiafe  to  affift 
the  obedient  to  fubrrjjt  to  the  guidance  of  his  pure  lpirit,  through 
whole  alTrflance  they  are  enabled  to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holineis, 
and  to  ftand  pzrjcd  in  their  prefent  rank. 

As  to  oaths,  they  abide  literally  by  Chriit's  pofitive  injunction, 
«'  Swear  not  at  all."  They  believe  lhat  "wars  and  fightings"  are,  in 
their  origin  and  eiFccts,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  Golpel,  which  ltill 
breathes  peace  and  good  will  to  men.*  They  alio  are  firmly  periuad- 
ed  that  if  the  benevolence  of  the  Gofpel,  were  generally  prevalent  in 
the  minds  of  men,  it.  would  eiiectuallv  prevent  them  from  opprelTmo, 
much  more  from  enflaving  +  their  brethren,  of  whatever  complexion  ; 
and  would  even  influence  their  treatment  of  the  brute  creation,  which, 
would  no  longer  groan  the  vidbms  of  their  avarice,  or  of  their  falfe 
ideas  of  pleafufe. — They  profels  that  their  principles,  which  inculcate 
lubmifiion  to  the  laws  in  all  cafes  wherein  confcience  is  not  violated, 
are  a  fecurity  to  the  falutary  purpofes  of  government. — But  they  hold 
that  the  civil  rhagiftrate  ha*  no  right  to  interfere  in  matters  of  relig- 
ion, and  think  periecution,  in  any  degree,  unwarrantable. — They  re- 
ject the  ufe  of  thofe  names  of  the  months  and  days,  which,  having 
been  given  in  honour  of  the  heroes  or  gods  of  the  heathen,  originat- 
ed in  their  flattery  or  fuperftition  ;  and  the  cuftom  of  fpeakinp-  to  a 
Angle  perfon  in  the  plural  number,  as  having  anlen  alio  from  motives 
of  adulation.  Compliments,  fuperfluity  of  apparel  or  furniture,  out- 
ward fhews  of  rejoicing  or  mourning,  and  obiervations  of  days  and 
times,  thev  deem  incompatible  with  the  fimplicity  and  lincerity  of  a 
chriftian  life — and  they  condemn  public  diverhons,  gaming,  and  other 
vain  arnulcments  of  the  world. — They  require  no  formal  iublcription 
to  any  articles,  either  as  the  condition  of  memberfhip,  or  to  qualify 
for  the  fervice  of  the  church. 

To  effect,  the  falutary  purpofes  of  difcipline,  Monthly,  Quarterly  and 
^  early  meetings  are  eftabliihed. — A  Monthly  meeting  is  compofed  of 
feveral  neighbouring  congregations. — Its  bu'inels  is  to  provide  for  the 
fuhfrftence  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  education  of  their  offspring — to 
judge  of  the  fincerity  and  fifnefs  of  perfons  appearing  to  be  convinced 
of  the  religious  principles  of  the  fociety,  and  deliring  to  be  admitted 
to  memberfhip  ;  to  excite  due  attention  to  the  difcharge  of  religious 
and  moral  duties  ;  to  deuhwith  diforderly  members — to  appoint  over-' 
feers  to  fee  that  the  rules  of  their  dicipline  are  put  in  practice — to  al- 
low of  marriages,  &c.t 

A 

*  During  the  latv  war,  fome  of  their  number,  contrary  to  (his  article  of  theis  taith, 
to  >ught  it  their  duty  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country.  This  laid  the  founda- 
tion or  a  fecelTion  from  their  brethren,  and  they  now  form  a  fe?  arate  congregation  in. 
Philadelphia,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Refilling  or  fighting  Quakers." 

*  In  the  prefent  war'ot  I  berarity  and  humanity,  againlt  avadce  ard  cruelty,  in  defence 
of  the  Blacks,  the  Quakers  have  had  the  fignal  honour  of  having  fii ft  le:  the  illuftuou* 
tximpl". 

X  1  heir  mode  of  marrying  is  at  follow?,  — Thofe  whT  intend  to  marry,  appear  to  "ether 
and  propi.i- th--ir  intention  to  the  monthly  meeting,  and  it  not  attended  by  their  parei  ;•! 
01  Suardiarfs,  produce  a  written  certificate  of  their  coi.fent,  ligned  in  the  \><e(ei.ct  of  wit- 
r.eiiri.      i  h«  rnvcriinjj  ihe;i  ain«>iots  a  •.•■->  mmictee  to  er-qu-re  whtthef  thry  are  clear  of  oth- 
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A  Quarterly  meeting  is  compofed  of  feveral  Monthly  meetings.  At 
this  meeting  are  produced  written  anfwers  from  monthly  meetings,  to 
certain  queftions  refpefting  the  conduct  of  their  members  and  the 
meeting's  care  over  them.  The  accounts  thus  received,  are  digefted 
and  fent  by  representatives,  to  the  yearly  meeting.  Appeals  from  the 
judgment  of  monthly  meetings,  are  brought  to  the  quarterly  meetings. 

The  Yearly  meeting  has  the  general  fuperintendance  of  the  fociety 
in  the  country  in  which  it  is  eltablifhed.f  The  bufmefs  of  this  meet- 
ing is  to  give  forth  its  advice — make  fuch  regulations  as  appear  to  be 
requihte,  or  excite  to  ihe  obfervance  of  thofe  already  made,  &c.  Ap- 
peals from  the  judgment  of  quarterly  meetings  are  here  finally  deter- 
mined :  and  a  brotherly  correfpondence,  by  epifiles,  is  maintained 
with  other  yearly  meetings. 

As  they  believe  women  may  be  rightly  called  to  the  work  of  the 
miniftry,  they  alfo  think  they  may  fhare  in  their  chriitian  difcipline. 
Accordingly  they  have  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings  of 
their  own  fex  ;  held  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  place  with  thofe 
of  the  men  ;  but  fcparately,  and  without  the  power  of  making  rules. 

Their  elders  and  miniflers  have  meetings  peculiar  to  theinfelves, 
Thefe  meetings,  called  Meetings  of  miniflers  and  elders,  are  generally 
held  in  the  compafs  of  each  monthlv,  quarteily.  and  yearly  meeting — 
for  the  purpofes  of  exciting  each  other  to  the  difcharge  of  their  fev- 
eral duties — of  extending  advice  to  thofe  who  may  appear  weak,  &c. 
They  alio,  in  the  intervals  of  the  yearly  meetings,  give  certificates  to 
thofe  miniflers  who  travel  abroad  in  the  work  of  the  miniftry. 

The  yearly  meeting,  held  in  London,  1675,  appointed  a  meeting, 
to  be  held  in  that  city,  for  the  purpefe  of  adviiing  and  affilting  in 
cafes  of  fullering  for  confeience  lake,  called  Meeting  for  fufferings, 
which  is  yet  continued.  It  is  compofed  of  Friends  under  the  name 
of  correfpondents,  chefen  by  the  leveral  quarterly  meetings,  who 
refide  in  and  hear  the  city,  This  meeting  is  intrufled  with  the 
care  of  printing  and  diflributing  books,  and  with  the  management  of 
its  (lock,  and  confidcred  as  a  (landing  committee  of  the  yearly  meet- 
ing.--In  none  of  their  meetings  have  they  a  Prefident,  as  they  believe 
Divine  Wifdom  alone  ought  to  prefidc  ;  nc  i  has  any  member  a  right 
to  claim  pre-eminence  over  the  reft. 

The  Methodist  denomination  of  chrifiians  arofe  in  England  in 
T  739  ;  and  made  their  fir  ft  appearance  in  America  about  24  years  fince. 
Their  general  ftyle  is,  "  The  United  Societies  of  the  Methodift  Epif- 
copal  Church."  They  profefs  themfelves  to  be  "  a  company  of  men,, 
having  the  form  and  feeking  the  power  of  godlinefs,  united  in  order 
Xo  pray  together,  to  receive  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch 
over  one  another  in  love,  that  they  may  help  each  other  to  work  out 
their  falvation."—  Each  fociety  is  divided  into  claffes  of  12  perfons  ;  one 
of  whom  is  ftiled  the  Leader,  whofe  bufineis  it  is  to  fee  each  perfon  in 

*  his 

er  engagements  refpefting  marriage  ;  and  if  at  a  fubfequent  meeting,  to  which  the  par- 
ties alfo  come  and  declaiethe  c  ntina3nce  of  their  intention,  no  objections  are  reported, 
they  have  the  meeting's  confent  to  folemnize  their  intended  marriage.  Thh  is  rione  in 
apublick  meeting  for  worfhip,  towards  the  clofe  of  which  the  parties  fiand  up  and  folemn- 
ly  take  each  other  for  hulband  and  wife,  A  certificate  of  the  proceedi.n-s  is  then  pub- 
liekly  rtad,  and  figntd  by  the  parties,  and  afterwards  by  the  relations  at;d  others  as  wit- 
nefl'es,  which  clofes  the  folemnity. 

•f  Ihe  Quakers  have,  in  all,  Jevtn  yearly  meetings.  One  in  London,  to  which  come 
representatives  from  Ireland.  The  other  fix  are  in  the  United  Stares,  j.  New  England, 
a.  New  York,  3.  New  Jerfcy  and  Pennfv Ivan'u,  4.  Maryland,  5.  Virginia,  6.  The  Ca_- 
rolinas  and  Georgia. 
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his  clafsonce  a  week,  in  order  to  enquire,  how  their  fouls  profper,  to 
advife,  reprove,  comfort  or  exhort  as  occafion  may  require  ;  and  to 
receive  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  church  and  poor.  In  order 
to  admifhon  into  their  focieties  they  require  only  one  condition,  viz. 
'*  A  defire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  i.  e,  a  defire  to  be  faved 
from  their  fins."  It  is  expecled  of  all  who  continue  in  their  focieties, 
that  they  fhould  evidence  their  defire  of  falvation,  by  doing  no 
harm,  by  avoiding  all  manner  of  evil,  by  doing  all  manner  of  good,  as 
they  have  ability  and  opportunity,  efpecially  to  the  houfehold  of  faith  ; 
employing  them  preferably  to  others,  buying  of  one  another  (unlefs 
they  can  be  ferved  better  ellewhere)  and  helping  each  other  in  bufi- 
nefs— And  alfo  by  attending  upon  all  the  ordinances  of  God  ;  fuch  as 
publick  worfhip,  the  fupper  of  the  Lord,  family  and  private  prayer, 
fearching  the  fcriptures,  and  failing  or  abftinence.  The  late  celebrat- 
ed Mr.  John  Wefley,  is  confidered  as  the  father  of  this  clafs  of  Me- 
thodifts,  who,  as  they  deny  fome  of  the  leading  Calviniftic  doctrines, 
and  hold  fome  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Arminius,  may  be  called  Ar- 
minian  Mdhodifts.— The  famous  Mr.  Whitefield,  was  the  leader  of  the 
Calviniftic  Methodi/is,  who  are  numerous  in  England,  and  a  few  are  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  who  were  patronized  and  fuppli- 
ed  with  minifters,  by  the  late  lady  Huntingdon. 

In  1788,  the  number  of   Wejldan  Methodifts  in    the    United  States, 
flood  thus, 

Georgia  2011  Delaware        "1  q 

S.   Carolina  3366         Pennfylvania  J 

N.Carolina  6779         New  Jerfey  1751 

Virginia  14356         New  York  2004 


Total  4326/ 


Maryland  11017 

Since  this  eftimate  of  their  numbers  was  taken,  fome  few  fcattering 
focieties  have  been  collected  in  diffeient  paits  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  their  numbers  increafed  in  other  parts  ;  fo  that  in  1790,  the 
whole  connection  amounted  to  57,621.  To  fuperintend  the  Methodift 
connection  in  America,  they  had,  in  1788,  two  Bifhops,  30  Elders 
and  50  Deacons. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  whole  number  of  perfons  in 
full  connection  with  the  Methodift  Epifcopal  church,  amounted,  in 
1790,  to  71,568. 

The  whole  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States 
is  eftimated  at  about  50000  ;  one  half  of  which  are  in  the  date  of 
Maryland.  Their  peculiar  and  leading  doctrines  and  tenets,  are  too 
generally  known  to  need  a  recital  here.  They  have  a  Bifhop,  who 
refides  in  Baltimoie,  and  many  of  their  congregations  are  large  and 
refpecfable. 

The  German  inhabitants  in  thefe  ftates,  who  principally  belong  to 
Pennfylvania,  and  New  York,  are  divided  into  a  variety  of  feels  ;  the 
principal  of  which  are,  Lutherans,  Calvinifts  or  Piefbyterians,  Mora-  • 
vians,  Tunkers,  and  Mennonifts.  Of  thefe  the  German  Lutherans 
are  the  molt  numerous.  Of  this  denomination,  and  the  German  Piefby- 
terians or  Calvinifts,  who  are  next  t.->  them  in  numbers,  there  are  up- 
wards of  60  minifters,  in  Pennfylvania — and  the  former  have  12,  and 
the  latter  6  churches  in  the  ftate  of  New  York.  Many  of  their 
churches  are  large  and  fplendid,  and  in  fome  inftances  furnifhed  with 
organs.  Thefe  two  denominations  live  together  in  the  greateft  har- 
R  a  inony.  ' 
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money  often  preaching  in  each  others  churches,  and  iomelimes  unit- 
ing  in  the  erection  or  a  church,  in  which  they  alternately  wor- 
Ihip. 

The  Moravians  are  a  refpe&ablc  body  of  chriftians  in  thefe  llates, 
Of  this  denomination,  theie  were,  in  1780,  about  i.-joo  fouls  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  viz.  at  Bethlehem,  between  5  ar,d  600,  which  number  has 
imce  incrcafed — at  Nazaieth,  4^0  ;  at  Litiz,  upwards  of  300.  Their 
other  fettlcments,  in  the  United  States,  are  at  Hope,  in  New-Jerfey, 
about  100  fouls  ;  at  Wachovia,  on  Yadkin  river,  North  Carolina,  con- 
taining 6  churches.  Behdcs  thefe  regular  fettlements,  formed  by  luch 
only  as  are  members  of  the  brethren's  church,  and  live  together 
in  good  order  and  harmony,  there  are  in  different  parts  of  Penulylva- 
7iia,  Maryland  and  New  Jcrfey,  and  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  New- 
port, (R.  Ifland)  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Lancafter,  Yorktown,  &c. 
congregations  of  the  brethren,  who  have  their  own  church  and  min- 
ifter,  and  hold  the  fame  principles,  and  doeliinal  tenets,  and  chuich 
rites  and  ceremonies  as  the  former,  though  their  local  fkuation  does 
not  admit  of  luch  particular  regulations,  as  are  peculiar  to  the  regular 
Settlements. 

They  call  themfelves,  "The  United  Brethren  of  the  Proteflani  Epifcflpal 
Chur<h."  They  arc  called  Moravians,  becaule  the  firlt  fettleis  in 
the  Englifh  dominions  were  chiefly  migrants  from  Moravia.  Thefe 
•were  the  lemnant  and  genuine  dependents  of  the  church  of  the  an- 
cient United  Brethren,  eftablifhed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  as  early 
as  the  year  1456.  About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  they  left 
their  native  country  to  avoid  pcrfecution,  and  to  enjoy  liberty  of 
Conicience,  and  the  true  exercile  of  the  religion  of  their  fore-fathers. 
They  were  received  in  Saxony,  and  other  Prolellant  dominions,  and 
were  encouraged  to  iettle  among  them,  and  were  ]oi»ed  by  many  fe- 
rious  people  of  other  denominations.  They  adheie  to  tl>.e  Auguftan 
Confefnon  of  Faith,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Proteitant  divines  at 
the  time  of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1530,  and  pre- 
iented  at  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Aufburg  ;  and  which,  at 
that  time,  contained  the  docirinal  fyftem  01  all  the  eitabhfhed  Protef* 
tant  churches.  They  retain  the  discipline  of  their  ancient  church, 
and  make  ufe  of  Epiicopal  ordination,  which  has  been  handed  down 
to  them  in  a  direct  line  of  luccellion,  for  more  than  three  hundiecl 
years.* 

They  profefs  to  live  in  fincl  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  Chriif , 
fuch  as  theobfervation  of  the  Sabbath,  Infant  Baptifm,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  ;  and  in  addition  to  thefe,  they  practice  the  foot  wafhing, 
the  kits  of  love,  and  the  ufe  of  the  lot. 

They  were  introduced  into  America  by  Count  Zinzcndorf,  and  fet- 
tled at  Bethlehem,  which  is  their  principal  fetilement  in  America,  as 
early  as  1711.  Regularity,  induftrv,  ingenuity  and  economy,  arecha- 
raclerillics  thefe  people. 

The  Tunkers  are  fo  called  in  derifion,  from  the  word  tunkev,  to 
put  a  morjel injauce.  The  Englifh  word  that  conveys  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  Tunkers  is  Sops  or    Dippers.     They    are  alio  called  Tumbleis, 

fiom 

*  See  Pavid  Crarttz"  HifV.  of  '  The  Ancient  and  Modern  United  Brethren's  church, 
tranfiated  i'rom  the  German,  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  La  Trobe."  London,  1780.  Thole 
who  with  to  obtain  a  thorough  and  impartial  knowledge  of  their  religious  fentirnents  and 
cult"tr.s,  may  fee  them  excellently  fummed  up  in  a  plain,  but  nervous  lHle,  in  '  An  ex- 
pnfition  of  Chriftian  D"dtrine,  as  taught  in  the  Proteitant  church  of  the  United  Brethren, ' 
written  in  ©erman,  by  A:  G.  Spangenberg  \  and  tranfiated  and  pubfiflied  in  En^iifti  in 
1  -  jj.. . 
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from  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  baptifm,  which  is  by 
putting  the  perfon,  while  kneeling,  head  fir  ft  under  water,  fo  as  to 
referable  themotion  of  the  body  in  the  action  of  tumbling.  The  Ger- 
mans found  the  letters  t  and  b  like  d  and  p  ;  hence  the  words  Tunk- 
ers  and  Tumblers,  have  been  corruptly  written  Dunkevs  and  Dump- 
lers. 

The  firft  appearing  of  thefe  people  in  America,  was  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  1719,  when  about  twenty  families  landed  in  Philadelphia,  and 
dilperled  themfelves  in  various  parts  of  Pennfylvania.  They  are  what 
are  called  General  Baptifts,  and  hold  to  general  redemption 
and  general  falvation.  They  ufe  great  plainnefs  of  drels  and 
language,  and  will  neither  fwear,  nor  fight,  nor  go  to  law,  nor 
take  hitereft  for  the  money  they  lend.  They  commonly  wear 
their  beards — keep  the  firft  clay  Sabbath,  except  one  congregation — - 
have  the  Lord's  Supper  with  its  ancient  attendants  of  Love-iealts,  with 
wafhing  of  feet,  kits  of  charity,  and  right  hand  of  fellowfhip.  They 
anoint  the  fick  with  oil  for  their  recovery,  and  ufe  the  trine  iramer- 
fion,  with  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer,  even  while  the  peilon  bap- 
tifed  is  in  the  water.  Their  church  government  and  discipline  arc  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  Englilh  Baptifts,  except  that  every  brother  is 
allowed  to  fpeak  in  the  congregation  ;  and  their  belt  fpeaker  is  ufual- 
ly  ordained  to  be  their  minifter.  They  have  deacons,  deaconeffes 
(from  among  their  ancient  widows)  and  cxhorters,  who  are  all  licenc- 
ed to  ufe  their  gifts  ftatedly.  On  the  whole,  notwithftanding  their 
peculiarities,  they  appear  to  be  humble,  well  meaning  chriftians.  and 
have  acquired  the  character  of  the  fiarmle/s  Tunkers. 

Their  principal  fettlement  is  at  Ephrata,  fometimes  called  Tunkers- 
town,  in  Lancafter  county,  fixty  miles  weftwardcf  Philadelphia.  It 
confifts  of  about  forty  buildings,  of  which  three  are  places  of  worfhip: 
One  is  called  Sharon,  and  adjoins  the  filter's  apartment  as  a  chapel ; 
another,  belonging  to  the  brothers  apartment,  is  called  Bethany.  To 
thefe  the  brethren  and  filters  refort,  Separately,  to  worfhip  morning 
and  evening,  and  Sometimes  in  the  night.  The  third  is  a  common 
church,  called  Z  ion,  where  all  in  the  fettlement  meet  once  a  week 
for  public  worfhip.  The  brethren  have  adonted  the  White  Friars' 
drefs,  with  fome  alterations  ;  the  lifters  that  of  the  nuns;  and  both 
like  them  have  taken  the  vow  of  celibacy.  All  however  do  not  keep 
the  vow.  When  they  marry,  they  leave  their  cells  and  go  among  the 
married  people.  They  fubfiftby  cultivating  their  lands,  by  attending 
a  printing  office,  a  grift  mill,  a  paper  mill,  an  oil  mill,  &c.  and  the  Sifters 
by  Spinning,  weaving,  Sewing,  &c.  They  at  firft  Slept  on  board  couch- 
es, but  now  on  beds,  and  have  otherwife  abated  much  of  their  form- 
er Severity.  This  Congregation  keep  the  Seventh  day  Sab- 
bath. Their  Singing  is  charming,  owing  to  the  pleafantnefs  of  their 
voices,  the  variety  oS  parts,  and  the  devout  manner  of  performance. 
Befides  this  congregation  at  Ephrata,  there  were,  in  1770,  fourteen 
others  in  various  other  parts  of  Pennfvl  vania,  and  fome  in  Maryland. 
The  whole,  exclufive  of  thofe  in  Maryland,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
2000   fouls. 

Tne  Mennonists  derive  their  name  from  Menno  Simon,  a  na- 
tive of  Witmars  in  Germany,  a  man  of  learning,  born  in  the  year  1505, 
in  the  time  of  the  reformation  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  tie  was  a 
famous  Roman  Catholic  preacher,  till  about  the  year  1-3',  when  lie 
became  a Baptift.  Some  of  his  followers  came  into  Pennfylvania  from 
R  4  New 
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New  York  and  fettled  at  Gcrmantown,  as  early  as  1692.  This  is  at 
prefent  their  principal  congregation,  and  the  mother  otlhe  reft.  Their 
whole  number,  in  1770,  in  Pennfylvania,  was  upwards  of  4000,  divid- 
ed into  thirteen  churches,  and  forty-two  congregations,  under  the 
care  of  fifteen  ordained  minifters,  and  fifty  three  licenied  preachers. 

The  Mennoniltsdo  not.  like  the  Tunkers,  hold  the  doctrine  of  gen- 
eral falvation  ;  yet  like  them,  they  will  neither  fwear  nor  fight,  nor 
bearany  civil  office,  nor  gotolaw,  nor  takeintereft  forthe  money  they 
lend,  though  many  break  this  laft  rule.  Some  of  them  wear  their 
beards  ;  wafh  each  others  feet,  &c.  and  all  ufe  plainnefs  of  ipeech  and 
drefs.  Some  have  been  expelled  their  fociety  for  wearing  buckles  in 
their  fhoes,  and  having  pocket  holes  in  their  coats.  Their  church 
government  is  democratical.  They  call  themfelves  the  Harmlefs  chrif- 
ians,  Revengelefs  chriitians  and  Weaponlels  chriftians.  They  are  Bap- 
tifts  rather  in  name  than  in  fact;  for  they  do  nofufe  immerhon.  Their 
common  mode  of  baptifm  is  this  :  The  pei  (on  to  be  baptized  kneels  ;  the 
minifler  holds  his  hands  over  him,  into  which  the  deacon  pours  water, 
which  runs  through  upon  the  head  of  the  perfon  kneeling.  After  this, 
follow  impofilion  of  hands  and  prayer. 

The  denomination  ftiled  Uni versalists,  though  their  fchemes 
are  very  various,  may  properly  enough  be  divided  into  two  dalles,  viz. 
Thofe  who  embrace  the  fcheme  of  Dr.  Chauncey,  exhibited  in  his 
book  entitled  "The  Salvation  of  all  Men;"  and  the  dilciples  of  Mr. 
Winchefter  and  Mr.  John   Murray. 

A  judicious  fummary  of  Dr.  Chauncey's  fentiments  has  been  given,* 
as  follows. 

"  That  the  fcheme  of  revelation  has  the  happinefs  of  all  mankind  ly- 
ing at  bottom,  as  its  great  and  ultimate  end  ;  that  it  gradually  tends  to 
this  end  ;  and  will  not  fail  of  itsaccomplifhment,  when  fully  completed, 
Some,  in  confequence  of  its  operation,  as  conducted  by  the  Sen  of  God, 
will  bedifpofed  and  enabled,  in  this  prefent  ftate,  to  make  fuch  im- 
provements in  virtue,  the  only  rational  preparative  for  happinefs,  as 
that  they  fhall  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  it  in  the  next  Hate.  Oth- 
ers, who  have  proved  incurable  under  the  means  which  have  been  ufed 
with  them  in  this  ftate,  inftead  of  being  happy  in  the  next,  will  be 
awfully  miferable  ;  not  to  continue  io  finally,  but  that  they  may  be 
convinced  of  their  folly,  and  recovered  to  a  virtuous  frame  of  mind  ; 
and  this  will  be  theeffecl  of  the  future  torments  upon  many  ;  the  con- 
fequence whereof  will  be  their  falvation,  they  being  thus  fitted  for  it. 
And  there  may  be  yet  other  ftates.  before  the  fcheme  of  God  may  be 
perfected,  and  mankind  univerfally  cured  of  their  moral  dilorders,  and 
in  this  way  qualified  for,  and  finally  inflated  in,  eternal  happinefs. 
But  however  many  ftates  fome  of  the  individuals  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies  may  pafs  through,  and  of  however  long  continuance  they  may  be, 
the  whole  is  intended  to  fubterve  the  grand  dehgn  of  univerjafahappine/s, 
and  will  finally  terminate  in  it  ;  infomuch,  that  the  Son  oj  God  and 
Saviour  of  men,  will  not  deliver  up  his  truft  into  the  hands  of  the  Father, 
who  committed  it  to  him,  till  he  has  difcharged  his  obligations  in 
virtue  of  it  ;  having  finally  fixed  all  men  in  heaven,  wh.cn  God  will 
be  All  in  A' 11." 

The  number  of  this  denomination  is  not  known.     The  open  advo- 
cates of  this  fcheme  are  few  ;  though,,  the  number  is  larger,  who  em- 
brace 

«    In    H.     Adams's    "  View   of   Religions,"    zrt'c:i   Uisivei  ".'?;,   •*'., e:e    the    rait; 
may  ri ad  alio  a  fummary  of  the  arguments  for  anii  jgainfi  liis  fcheme, 
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brace  the  doclrine  of  the  falvation  of  all  men,  upon  principles  firni- 
lar,  but  varioufly  differing  from  thole  on  which  the  abovementioned 
fcheme  is  grounded. 

The  latter  clafs  of  Univerfalifts  have  anew  fcheme,  differing  cffential- 
ly  from  that  of  the  former,  which  they  reject  as  incontinent  and  abfurd  ; 
And  they  cannot  conceive  how  they  who  em  brace  it,  can,  "  with  any 
degree  of  propriety,  be  called  Univerfalifts,  on  Apoltolic  principles,  as 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  idea  of  being  laved  by,  or  in  the 
Lord,  with  an  everlafling,  or  with  any  falvation" — Hence  they  call 
them  "  Pharifaical  Univerfalifts,  who  are  willing  to  jujlify  themfelves."* 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  is  the  prefent  fcheme  of  the  denomination 
of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking  ;  for  they  differ  not  only  from  ail  other 
Univerfalilts,  and  from  each  other,  but  even  from  themlelves  at  differ- 
ent, periods.  The  reader,  however,  may  form  an  idea  of  fome  of  their 
tenets  from  what  follows,  collected  from  the  Letter  referred  to  in  the 
note.  This  letter,  written  lately,  by  the  head  of  the  denomination, 
and  profeffing  to  reftify  miftakes  refpecting  doctrines  propagated  un- 
der the  chriftian  name — to  give  the  character  of  a  Confident  Univerfalif' — 
and  to  acquaint  the  world  with  their  real  fentiments,  we  have  reafpri 
to  conclude,  gives  as  true  an  account  of  their  fchenie  as  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

From  this  Letter  it  appears,  that  they  believe  "that  Religion  oF/qy^ 
fort  or  other,  is  a  public  benefit  ;"  and  that  every  perfon  is  at  liberty, 
and  is  bound,  to  fupporc  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  Religion — 
That  public  worfhip  on  every  firft  dav  of  the  week,  is  an  incumbent 
duty  on  all  real  lovers  of  divine  truth — that  prayer,  as  it  indicates 
trult  in,  and  dependence  on  God,  is  part  of  his  worfhip — They  believe 
that  the  Deceiver,  who  beguiled  Eve,  and  not  our  Jirji  parents  themlelves, 
did  the  deed  which  brought  ruin  and  death  on  all  the  human  race — 
That  there  are  two  claffesof  fallen  finners — the  .jngels  who  kept  not  their 
firft  eftate,  and  the  human  nature,  deceived  by  the  former,  and  appar- 
ently deftroyed  confequent  thereon — that  a  juft  God,  in  the  law  given 
by  Mofes,  has  denounced  death  and  the  curie  on  every  one  who  coutinu- 
eth  not  in  all  things,  written-in  the  book  of-  the  law  to  do  them — but  that  the  Jair^ 
God,  was  manifefted  in  the  flefh  as  the  head  of  every  man,  made  under 
the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  avennder  the  law,  being  made  a  cuirfefpr  them— 
that  he  tajled  death  j or  every  man,  being  a  Saviour,  not  of  a  few  only, 
but  of  all  men — and  that  the  declaration  of  this  is  the  Go/pel. —  They  be- 
lieve that  when  God  denounces  on  the  human  race,  woes,  wrath,  tribu- 
lation, death,  damnation,  &c.  in  the  Scriptures,  he  fpeaksinhis  legii!.:- 
tive  capacity,  as  the  juft  God  who  will  by  no  means  cleaY  the  gviltj  ■■ 
that  when  he  fpeaks  of  mercy,  grace,  peace,  of  life  as  the  gift  of  God, 
and  falvation  in  whole  or  in  part,  he  1  peaks  in  the  character  of  the 
juft  God  and  Saviour- — that  the  former  is  the  language  of  the  law  ;  the 
latter  the  language  of  the  Gofpel. 

Confeffion  of  fins — Repentance,  and  fupplicatio.r.s  for  mercy  anc| 
forgivenefs,  make  no  part  of  their  creed  or  worfhip. 

They  believe  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  came  to  lave  the  human  vaturc 
from  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  Devil,  and  his  works — that  he 
came  to  deftroy  the  latter,  that  he  might  faye  the  former — That  "  Sin 
is  the  work  of  the  Devil — that  he  is  the  Worker  and  Doer  of  what- 
ever gives  offence" — That  Jel'us,  as  the  Saviour  of  the  woild.  (hail  fep- 

arate 

$  See  Mr.  Murraj'i  •«  LeUer  to  a  Friend/'  pagfi  qo,  41.  priDte-.J  i/i  J',:l  m,  1 7  9  r . 
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arate  from  his  kingdom,  both  the  evil  Worker  and  his  evil  works  ;  the 
evil  Worker,  in  the  character  of  goats — The  evil  works  in  the  character  of 
tarts.— They  luppofe  that  what  is  wicked  in  mankind,  is  re  pre  fen  ted 
by  the  evil /ted  (own  by  the  evil  One  in  human  nature,  and  that  "  when 
the  Sower  of  the  evil  feed,  and  all  the  evil  feed  (own,  fhall  be  fepai- 
ated  from  the  feed  which  God  lowed,  then  the  feed  which  is  properly 
God's  feed,  will  be  like  him  who  fowed  it,  pure  and  holy." 

They  conlidcr  ali  ordinances  as  merely  find  zvs  ;  yet  they  celebrate 
the  Lord's  Supper,  by  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine — and  fome  of 
them  iuppoic  that  every  time  thev  eat  bread  and  drink  wine,  they  com- 
ply with  our  Lord's  injunction,  <;  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me." — 
Various  oilier  opinions  prevail  among  them  refpecting  thisordinar.ee, 
and  that  of  baptifm.  They  "  admit  of  but  one  baptifm,  the  baptizer 
Jeius  Chrift,  the  elements  made  ufe  of,  the  Holy  Ghoft  and  fire" — 
yet  they  aie  willing,  in  order  to  avoid  contention,  "  to  become  all 
tilings  to  all  men  "  and  to  baptize  infants  by  fprinkling,  or  adults  by 
jmmerfion — or  toomitthefe  hgns  altogether,  according  as  the  opinions 
of  parents  may  vary  upon  thisfuhjedt. — Some  think  it  proper  to  dedi- 
cate their  children  to  the  Lord,  by  putting  them  into  the  arms  of  the 
minifter,  to  be  by  him  prefented  to  Chrift,  to  be  baptized  with  his 
baptifm,  in  the  name  of  ihe  Trinity,  the  minifter  at  the  fame  time  to 
bleis  them  in  the  words  in  which  God  commanded  Aaron  and  his  fons 
toblefs  the  children  of  Ifrael — "The  Lordblcfs  thee,  &c." — It  appears 
in  fhort,  that  their  notions  refpecting  thefe  ordinances  are  various, 
vague  and  unfettled. 

They  believe  in  a  judgment  pad  and  a  judgment  to  come — that 
the  pa  ft  judgment  is  cither  that  in  which  the  world  was  judged  in  the 
fecond  Adam,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Saviour,  t:  New  is  the  judg- 
ment of  this  world — vow  is  ihe  Prince,  of  this  world  caf  out  and  judgment 
executed  on  them  and  on  the  whole  human  nature,  according  to  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God — or  that  which  every  man  is  to  exercife 
upon  himfeif,  according  to  the  words  "  judge  yourj 'elves  and  ye  fall  not 
be  judged  " — "  The  judgment  to  come  is  that  in  which  all  who  have 
not  judged  thcmfelves — all  unbelievers  of  the  human  race,  and  all  the 
fallen  angels,  fhall  be  judged  by  the  Saviour — but  thefe  two  charatters 
v?z.  unbelievers  of  the  human  race,  and  the  fallen  angels,  fhall  be  placed, 
the  former  on  the  right,  the  latter  on  the  left  hand  of  their  Judge  ;  the 
one  under  the  denomination  of  fieep,  for  whole  falvation  the  Saviour 
laid  down  his  life — the  other  under  the  denomination  of  goats,  who 
are  the  accurled,  whofe  nature  he  palled  by — '"  The  human  nature" 
(i.  c.  the  Jheep  or  unbelievers  of  the  human  race)  il  as  the  offspring  of 
the  everlafting  Father,  and  the  ranfomed  of  the  Lord — fhall  be  brought, 
by  divine  power,  into  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them,  before  the  foundation 
qf  the  world — the  other  nature,  (i.  c.  the  goats,  or  fallen  angels)  "  will 
be  lent  into  the  f re  prepared  for  them."*  From  which  it  appears,  that  it 
is  their  opinion,  that  unbelievers  of  the  human  race,  or  fieep,  and  the  fallen 
angels,  or  goats,  will  be  the  only  claiTes  of  creatures  concerned  in  the 
awards  of  the  laft    judgment — and  that  the  righteous,  or  believers  in 

Chrift, 

The  rra-^er  will  doubtlef?  notice  that  the  plural  pronoun  them,  is  feveral  times  ufed  to 
exorefs  rhr  lingular  noun  b'->rr.an  nature,  and  Pnrce  of  this  world,  as  the  human  nature,  &:c. 
/ha!l  tie  brought  into  the  kingdom  prepared't^r  then;  tru  other  nature  will  be  lent  into  the 
fire  pr-pared  for  them— -the  Prince  of this  world  thai!  be  caft  out,  and  judgment  be  executed 
on  ti  em/  This  is  a  phrafeolog.y  pet  u  liar  to  this  denomination,  for  the  ^r  aromatic  a  I  pro- 
priety ef  which,  the  compiler  doei  net  hold  himfeif  refponGble. 
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•ChriH,will  not  then  be  judged,  having  previoufly  judged  themfelvcs* — > 
«' But  the  veil  of  mankind,"  lay  they,  "  will  be  the  fubjectsof  thisjudg- 
ment,  when  our  Saviour_/ta//  be  revealed  jrom  heaven  in  jlaming  fire,  tak- 
ing vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gojpel  j  and  they 
jhall  then  be  punijlied  with  everlafiing  dejlruElion  from  the  prejhnce  of  the  Lord 
and  the  glory  of  his  power."  Their  inference  from,  and  expolition  of  this 
pafTage,  are  peculiar,  and  will  lerve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  their 
manner  of  explaining  other  parallel  paliages  of  Scripture,  i  rorn  this 
awful  revelation  of  the  Saviour,  to  take  vengeance  on  them  that  know 
not  God,  and  obey  not  the  goipel,  they  infer  this  conlequence,  "  they 
fhall  then  be  made  to  know  God,  and  obey  the  goipel." — The  everlalt- 
ing  detraction,  from  the  prefence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  hiy 
power,  with  which  they  jhall  be  punifhed,  they  luppoie  is  fuf- 
fered  by  unbelievers,  in  conlequence  of  the  revelation,  of  the  everlalling 
deftruction,  previous  to  this  awful  period — and  that  they  will  fuffer  no 
punifhmenttf/terit — for  "  it  is  not  faid,"  they  fay,  "  that  they  Ihall  be 
evcrlajlingly  punifhed  with  deftru&ion."  They  explain  their  idea  of 
cverlafling  puniJJiment  and  j'ujfenng  the  pain  of  eternal  fire,  thus,  "  Were 
ft  pojjible  to  find  a  culinary  fire  that  never  would  be  extinguifhed,  but 
in  the  ff.rict.efl:  fenfe  of  the  word,  was  everlajling  or  eternal — fliould  any 
member  of  the  bodv  pafo  through  that  burning  flame,  though  but  a 
moment  of  time  had  been  thus  fpent  in  paffing  through  ;  yet  even  in 
that  moment,  it  would  lufFer  the  pain  of  eternal  fire." — But  whether 
they  believe  it  pojjible  that  there  fliould  be  luch  a  fire,  or  that  unbeliev- 
ers fhall  be  doomed  to  lufFer  the  punijhment  of  eternal  fire  by  thus  paffing 
through  it,  they  do  not  declare. 

They  do  not  fuppofe  that  "  all  mankind  will  be  on  a  level  in  the 
article  of  death,  but  that  they  who  die  in  unbelief,  will  lie  down  in  for - 
row,  and  rife  to  the  refurre£tion  of  damnation,  or  condemnation  ;  and 
when  the  books  fhall  be  opened,  and  the  dead,  both  fmall  and  great, 
fhall  be  judged  out  of  the  things  written  in  the  books — every  mouth 
fhall  be  Hopped,  and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God  ;  and 
while  confeious  of  guilt,  but  ignorant  of  a  Saviour — they  fhall  call  on 
the  rocks  and  mountains  to  fall  on  them  to  hide  them  from  the  wrath 
of  the  Lamb — But  that  in  this  judgment  the  judge  is  the  Saviour — they  will 
be  judged  by  their  own  head  \"  and  as  the  head  of  every  man  is  Chi  ill — all 
of  courfe  muft  be    acquitted  and  faved. 

Although  they  believe  that  the  Devil  is  the  doer  or  worker  of  every 
thing  that  gives  offence  ;  yet  they  afiert  that  ';  all  men.  it  all  times  are  fin- 
ners,  and  come  fhort  of  the  glory  of  God" — but  they  believe  that  what 
Chrift  fullered,  "  was  confidered  by  the  Great  Lazvgiver,  as  done  and 
fullered  by  every  man  in  his  own  perfon  ;  and  that  every  man  is  as 
much  interefted  in  what  Chrift,  the  fecond  Adam  did,  as  they  were 
in  what  the  fir  ft  Adam  did" — -thus  believing,  they  conlider  God  as  juft  in 
being  their  Saviour,  as  he   would  havebeen  in  their  eternal  damnation. 

The  Confifient  Univerfa'.iji,  "  does  not  confider  himfelf  under 
the  law  any  more  than  a  woman  confiders  herfelf  under  the  di- 
rection or  dominion  of  a  hufband  that  is  dead  and  buried — nor  is  he 
afraid  of  death,  being  affured  that  Jclus  hath  abolifhed  death,  and  left 
nothing  of  it  but  the  Jliadow."  The 

*  In  the  following  paffag'1,  the  contrary  feerris  to  be  aflerted.  Speaking  of  the  lalt  judg- 
ment it  is  faid,  "  Here,  inltead  of  head  and  members  being  judged  together,  bv  ^he  b<.ad 
Chrift,  the  divine  nature,  the  members  are  confidered  in  their  diftin<S  char.ic'leis,  as  gsod 
and  evil,  or  htl'u-vtr  and  unbeliever,  a»  children  *f  !':ght.  and  children  of  darknefs — anj 
■judgsdby  their  own  head.'"  L-i<*i,  j>.  33. 
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The  Univerlalifts  of  this  denomination,  in  common  with  other 
chrillians,  profefs  themfelves  to  be  the  advocates  of  piety,  religion,  and 
morality. — They  affert  the  duty  of  doing  right  as  men — as  members  of 
civil  iociety — and  as  chriflians.  "As  were  men"  they  hold,  that 
«  they  muft  follow  nature,  or  thfry  will  fink  beneath  the  level  of  the 
beaftsof  the  field"— and  yet  they  affert  that  '•  all  the righteoufnefs  found 
in  the  bed  cf  mere  human  nature  is  but  as  a  filthy  rag" — That  as  mem- 
bers of  civil  foctety  they  muft  fubrr.it  to  the  laws,  or  if  thought  too 
fevere,  they  may  avoid  them  by  a  removal  from  the  flate." — That  as 
chrillians  they  muft  be  under  the  direction  of  Chrift,  and  do  whatfoever 
he  commands  than  ;  and  thefe  are  his  commandments,  "  that  we  believe 
in  him,  and  love  one  another.''  _  ... 

There  are  but  a  few  of  this  denomination  of  Univerfalifts  m  the 
United  States — Of  thefe  few,  feme  are  in  Pcnnfylvania — fome  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  New 
Hampfhire  ;  but  the  body  of  them  are  in  Bofton,  and  Glouceller,  in 
Maflachufetts.  They  have  feveral  conftituted  churches,  which  are 
governed  by  an  ecclefiaftical  conftitution,  formed  in  17G9,  by  a  f'mall 
convention'of  their  minifters  at  Philadelphia. 

There  is  a  fmall,  and  lingular  feet  of  chrillians,  called  Shakers, 
which  have  fprung  up  among  us  as  lately  as  1  774  ;.  when  a  few  of  this 
feft  came  from  England  to  New  York,  and  there  being  joined  by  a  few 
others,  they  fcttfed  at  Nifqueunia,  above  Albany,  which  is  their 
principal  fettlement  :  a  few  others  arc  fcattered  in  different  parts  of 
the  country* 

The  head  of  this  party,  while  fire  lived,*  was  Anna  Leefe,  ftyled  the 
Ele&Lady.  Her  followers  afferted,  that  fine  was  the  woman  fpoken 
of  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  and  that  fine  fpoke  feven- 
ty  two  tongues  :  And  although  thefe  tongues  were  unintelligible  to  the 
living  fire  converfed  with  the  dead  who  underftood  her  language. 
They  alledged  alio  that  flic  was  the  mother  of  all  the  EUB;  that  fire 
travailed  for  the  whole  world— that  no  bleffing  could  defcend  to  any 
perfon  but  only  by  and  through  her,  and  that  in  the  way  of  her  being 
poffeffed  of  their  fins,  by  their  confeffing  and  repenting  of  them,  one 
by  one,  according  to  her  direclion. 

Their  leading  doflrlnal  tenets,  as  given  by  one  of  their  own  de- 
nomination, are,  ';  That  the  fir  ft  refureftion  is  already  come,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  judge  themfelves.  That  they  have  power  to  heal  the 
fick.  toraife  the  dead  and  call  out  devils.  That  they  have  a  corres- 
pondence with  angels,  the  fpirits  of  the  faints  and  their  departed  friends. 
That  they  fpeak  with  divers  kind  of  tongues  in  their  publick_  afiem- 
blies.— TbatTt  is  lawful  to  practice  vocal  mujick  with  dancing  in  the 
chriftian  churches,  if  itbcpracWed  inpraifing  the  Lord. -That  their 
church  is  come  outof  the  order  oj  natural  generation,  to  be  as  Chrift  was; 
and  that  thofe  who  have  wives  are  as  though  they  had  none.— That  by 
thefe  meansheaven  begins  upon  earth, and  they  thereby  lofe  their  earth- 
Wand  fenlual  relation  to  Adam  the  firft,  and  come  to  be  tranfparent  in 
their  ideas,  in  the  bright  and  heavenly  vifions  of  Cod.  That  iome  of 
their  people  are  of  the  number  of  the  144,000,  who  were  redeemed 
from  the  earth,  and  were  not  defiled  with  women.  That  the  word 
everUftine,  when  applied  to  the  punifhment  of  the  wicked,  means 
6  only 

*  NoHrithftandiDg  her  pseriiaions  and  afiertioni  to  the  contrary,  toetfed  in  1784  ;  *nd 
was  fucceeded  b\  one  Jirnes  Whitaker,  who  alio  died  \n  1787.  Jo/eph  Meacham,  who  has 
attained  the  reputation  of  «  prophet  among  them,  is  ac  prcient  their  Leader. 
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only  a  limited  period,  except  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  fall  from  their 
church  ;  and  that  for  fuch  there  is  no  forgivenefs,  neither  in  this  world 
nor  that  which  is  to  come.  That  it  is  unlawful  to  fwear,  game,  or 
ufe  complimems — and  that  water  baptiim  and    the  Lord's    Supper  are 

abolifhed -That  Adam's  fin  is  not  imputed  to  his  pofterity — and  that 

the  doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation  are  to  be  rejected." 

The  difcipllne  of  this  denomination  is  founded  on  the  fuppofed 
perfection  of  their  leaders.  The  mother,  or  the  Elect  Lady,  it  is  laid, 
obeys  God  through  Chrift.  European  elders  obey  her.  American  la- 
bourers, and  common  people  obey  them  ;  while  confeffion  is  made  of 
every  fecret  thing,  from  the  oldelt  to  the  youngelt.  The  people  are 
made  to  believe  that  they  are  fe'eh  through  and  through  in  ihe  gofpel 
glafs  of  perfection,  by  their  teachers,  who  behold  the  flats  of  the  dead, 
and  innumerable  worlds  of  fpirits  good  and  bad. 

Thefe  people  arc  generally  inflrufted  to  be  very  induftrlous,  and  to 
bring  in  according  to  their  abilitv,  to  keep  up  the  meeting.  They  varv 
in  their  exerciies,  Their  heavy  dancing,  as  it  is  called,  is  performed  by  a 
perpetual  fpringing  from  the  houfs  floor,  about  four  inches  up  and  down, 
both  in  the  men's  and  women's  apartment,  moving  about  with  extra- 
ordinary tranlport,  tinging  fomet lines  one  at  a  time,  fometimes  more, 
making  a  perfect  charm. 

This  elevation  affects  the  nerves  ;  fo  that  they  have  intervals  of 
fhuddering,  as  if  they  were  in  a  firong  fit  of  the  ague.  They  fome- 
times clap  hands  and  leap  fo  as  to  ftrike  the  joifl  .above  their  heads. 
They  throw  off  their  outfide  garments  in  thefe  exercifes,  and  fpend 
their  ftrength  very  cheerfully  this  way.  Their  chief  fpeaker  often 
calls  for  attention  ;  when  they  all  flop  and  hear  fomc  harangue,  and 
then  fall  to  dancing  again.  They  affert,  that  their  dancing  is  the  tok- 
en of  the  great  joy  and  rupjairieis  of  the  new  Jcrujakm  (late,  and  de- 
notes the  victory  over  fin.  One  of  the  poftures,  which  increafea  a- 
mong  them,  is  turning  round  very  fv/ift  for  an  hour  or  two.  This  they 
fay  is  to  fhow  the  great  power  of  God. 

They  fometimes  fall  on  their  knees  and  make  a  found  like  the  roar- 
ing of  many  waters,  in  groans  and  cries  to  God,  as  they  fay,  for  the 
wicked  world  who  perfecule  them.  § 

The  Jfiv/sarenot  numerous  in  the  United  States — Thev  have  Svn- 
agogues  at  Savannah,  Charlefton,  (S.  C.)  Philadelphia,  New- York, 
and  Newport.  Befides  thofe  who  refide  at  thefe  places,  there  are  oth- 
ers fcattered  in  different  towns,  in  the  United  States. 

The  Jews  in  Charlefton,  among  other  peculiarities  in  burying  their 
dead,  have  thefe  :  After  the  funeral  dirge  is  fung,  and  juft  before  the 
corpfe  is  depofited  in  the  grave,  the  coffin  is  opened,  and  a  fmall  bag 
of  earth,  taken  from  the  grave,  is  carefully  put  under  the  head  of  the 
deceafed  ;  then  fome  powder,  faid  to  be  earth  brought  from  Jerufalem, 
and  carefully  kept  for  this  purpofe,  is  taken  and  put  upon  the  eyes  of 
the  corpfe,  in  token  of  their  remembrance  of  the  holy  land,  and  of 
their  expectations  of  returning  thither  in  God's  appointed  time. 
Whether  this  cuftom  is  univerfal  among  the  Jews,  is  not  known. f 

They  generally  expect  a  glorious  return  to  the  Holy  Land,  when 
they  fhall  be  exalted  above  all  the  nations  of   the    earth.     And  they 

flatter 

§  H.  Adams's  "  View  of  Religions,  "  Article  Shakers. 

\  For  the  article.;  of  their  faith,&C  fee  H.  Adams's  "View  of  Religions,"  Article 
Jews,  page  230. 
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flatter  themfelves  that  the  period  of  their  return  will  fpeedily  arrive, 
though  they  do  not  venture  to  fix  the  precifc  time. 

The  whole  number  of  perfons  who  profefs  the  Jewifh  religion, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  (uppofed  be  about  three  millions  ;  who, 
as  their  phrafe  is,  are  witneffesof  the  unity  of  God  in  all  the  nations 
in    the    world. 

Befides  the  religious  feels  enumerated,  there  are  a  few  of  the  Ger- 
man inhabitants  in  Pennlylvania,  who  are  ffyled  Swinseiloians,  and, 
in  Maryland,  a  I'm  all  number  called  N  i  col  it  es  or  New  Quakers; 
but  with  the  dillinguifhing  ientiments  of  thefe  feels  I  am  not  acquaint- 
ed. 

History.]  In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  faid  of  the  difcov- 
ery  and  ietllemerit  of  North  America,  we  fhall  here  give  a  brief  hi  (lo- 
ry of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  with  a  (ketch  of  the  events 
which  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  revolution.  This  gen- 
eral view  of  the  hidory  of  the  United  States,  will  ferve  as  a  iuitable 
introduction  to  the  the  particular  hi  (lories  of  the  feveral  Hates,  which 
will  be  given  in  their  proper  places. 

America  was  originally  peopled  by  uncivilized  nations,  who  lived 
inoftly  by  hunting  and  fifhing.  The  Eutopeans,  who  fir iL  vifited  theie 
fhores,  treating  the  natives  as  wild  beads  of  the  fore!l,  which  have  no 
property  in  the  woods  where  they  roam,  planted  the  ilandard  cf  their 
refpective  mafters,  where  they  firft  landed,  and  in  their  names  claimed 
the  country  by  right  of  difcovcry.*  Prior  to  any  fettlcment  in  North 
America,  numerous  titles  of  this  kind  were  acquired  by  the  Englifh, 
French,  Spanifh,  and  Dutch  navigators,  who  came  hither  for  the  pur- 
pofes  cf  fifhing  and  trading  with  the  natives.  Slight  as  luch  titles 
were,  they  were  afterwards  the  caufes  of  contention  between  the  Eu- 
ropean nations.  The  fubjects  of  different  princes  often  laid  claim  to 
the  fame  tract,  of  country,  becauie  both  had  difcovered  the  iame  river 
or  promontory  ;  or  becauie  the  extent  of  their  refpective  claims  was 
undetermined. 

While  the  fettlements  in  this  vaft  uncultivated  country  were  incon- 
fiderable  and  Icattered,  and  the  trade  of  it  confined  to  the  bartering  of 
a  few  trinkets  for  furs,  a  trade  carried  on  by  a  few  adventurers,  the 
interfering  of  claims  produced  no  important  controveriy  among  the 
(elders  or  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  in  proportion  to  the  progrels 
of  population,  and  the  growth  of  the  American  tcader  the  jealoulies 
of  the  nations,  which  had  made  early  difcoveries  and  fettlements  on 
this  coafl,  were  alarmed  :  ancient  claims  were  revived  ;  and  each 
power  took  meafures  to  extend  and  fecure  its  own  poilelhons  at  the 
expenfe  of  a  rival. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utretcht  in  1713,  the  Englifh  claimed  a  right  of 
cutting  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Campcachy,  in  South-America.  In 
the  exercife  of  this  right,  the  Englifh  merchants  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments on  the  continent.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Spaniards  refolved 
to  annihilate  a  claim,  which  though  often  acknowledged,  had  never 
been  clearly  aicertained.  To  effect  this  delign  they  captured  the  En- 
glifh velTels,  which  they  found  along  the  Spanifh  Main,  and  many  of 
the  Britifh  fubjects  were  doomed  to  work  in  the  mines  of  Potofi. 

Repeated 

*  As  yvej]  may  the  New  Zealanders,  who  have  not  yet  d'fenvered  T.'.irope,  fit  ont  a  fi)i|>, 
i#nd  on  thecoaft  of  England  or  France,  and,  finding  no  inhabitants  but  poor  tiilicrineu 
and  p<;ai"«tnn,  claim  the  whole  country  b)  right  qfdijemery. 
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Repeated  feverities  of  this  kind  at  length  (1739)  produced  a  war 
between  England  and  Spain.  Porto  Bello  was  taken  from  the  Span- 
iards, by  Admiral  Vernon.  Commodore  Anion,  with  a  lquadron  of 
fhips,  failed  to  the  South  Seas,  diitreffcd  the  Spanifh.  lettiements  on 
the  wcl'tern  fhore  of  America,  and  took  a  galleon  laden  with  immenfe 
riches.  But  in  1741,  a  formidable  armament,  dellined  to  attack  Car- 
thagena,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cathcart,  returned  uniucccf,ful, 
with  the  lofs  of  upwards  of  twelve  thouland  Britifh  foldiers  and  lea- 
men  ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  expedition,  railed  a  clamour  againfl  the 
miniller,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  produced  a  change  in  the  ad- 
miniitration.  This  change  removed  the  fcene  of  war  to  Europe,  fo 
that  America  was  not  immediately  aifefted  by  the  lubiequent  tranfac- 
tions  ;  except  that  Louiiburgh,  the  principal  fortrefs  of  Cape-Breton, 
was  taken  from  the  French  by  General  reppeiell,  abided  by  Commo- 
dore Warren  and  a  body  of  New -England  troops*. 

This  war  was  ended  in  1748,  by  the  treaty  or  peace  figned  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  by  which  reftitution  was  made,  on  both  fides,  of  ail  places 
taken  during  the  war. 

Peace  however  was  of  fhort  duration.  The  French  poffeffcd 
Canada,  and  had  made  confiderable  lettiements  in  Florida,  claiming  the 
country  on  both  fides  of  the  Miflifippi,  by  right  of  difcovery.  To  fe- 
cure  and  extend  their  claims,  they  eftablifhed  a  line  of  forts,  from 
Canada  to  Florida.  They  had  fecured  the  important  pafs  at  Niagara, 
and  erected  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Allegany  and  Monong-mela 
rivers,  called  Fort  Du  Ouefne.  They  took  pains  to  fecure  the  hiend- 
fhip  and  afhftance  of  the  natives  -,  encroachments  were  made  upon 
the  Englifh  poifeflions,  and  mutual  injuries  fucceeded.  The  difputes 
among  the  lettlers  in  America,  ar:d  the  meafures  taken  by  the  French 
to  command  all  the  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  on  the  north,  and 
of  the  MifiTiippi  on  the  fouth,  excited  a  jealoufy  in  the  Englifh  nation, 
which  foon  broke  forth  in  open  war. 

The  next  year  three  other  expeditions  wer*5  undertaken  in  Ameri- 
ca againfl  the  French.  One  was  conducted  by  General  Monckton, 
who  had  orders  to  drive  the  French  from  their  encroachments  on  the 
province  of  Nova-Scotia.  This  expedition  was  attended  with  fuccels- 
General  Johnfon  wasordered,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  taks  poifeflion 
of  Crown  Point,  but  he  did  not  fucceed.  General  Shirely  commanded 
an  expedition  againfl  the  fort  at  Niagara,  but  loft  the  feafon  by  delay. 

In  1755,  General  Braddock  marched  againft  fort  Du  Quelne,  but  in 
penetrating  through  the  wildernefs,  he  incautioufly  fell  into  an  am- 
bufcade,  and  buffered  a  total  defeat.  General  Braddock  was  killed, 
but  the  enemy  not  putfuing  the  vanquifhed  acr'ofs  the  river,  being 
eager  in  plundering  the  baggage  of  the  dead,  a  part  of  his  troops  were 
laved  by  flight  under  the  cortducd  of  General  Wafhington,  at  that 
time  a  Colonel,  who  tben  began  to  exhibit  proofs  of  thole  military 
talents,  by  which  he  afterwards  conducted  the  armies  of  America  to 
victory,  and  his  country  to  independence. 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  thefe  expeditions,  left  the  Englifa  fettlements  in 
America  expofed  to  the  depredations  of  both  the  French  and  Indians. 
But  the  war  now  raged  in  Europe  and  the  Eaft-Indics,  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  both  nations  in  thofe  quarters. 

It  was  not  until  the  campaign  in  1758,  that  affairs  atTumed  a  more 
favourable  a  (bed  in  America.     But  upon  a  change  of  adminiftration, 

Mr. 
»  See  P^ge  5*1. 
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Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  prime  minifler,  and  the  operations  of  war  be» 
came  more  vigorous  and  fucccelsful.  General  Amherft  was  fent  to 
take  poflelTion  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and  after  a  warm  fiege,  thegarrifon 
of  Louifburg  furrendered  by  capitulation.  General  Forbes  was  fuc- 
celsful  in  taking  pofleffion  of  fort  Du  Quefne,  which  the  P>ench 
thought  fit  to  abandon.  But  General  Abercrombie,  who  commanded 
the  troops  deftined  to  aft  againft  the  French  at  Crown  Point  and  Ti- 
conderoga, attacked  the  lines  at  Ticonderoga,  and  was  defeated  with 
a  terrible  flaughter  of  hi's  tioops.  After  his  defeat,  he  returned  to  his 
camp  at  Lake  George. 

The  next  year,  more  effectual  meafures  were  taken  to  fubdue  the 
French  in  America.  General  Prideaux  and  Sir  William  Johnfon  be- 
gan the  operations  of  the  campaign  by  taking  the  French  fort  near 
Niagara. §  General  Amherft  touk  pofleffion  of  the  forts  at  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga,  which  the  French  had   abandoned. 

But  the  decifive  blow,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  French  interefts  in 
America,  was  the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  and  the  taking  of  Que- 
bec, by  the  brave  General  Wolfe.  This  hero  was  ilain  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  action  on  the  plains  of  Abram,  and  Monlieur  Montcalm,  the 
French  commander,  likewife  loft  his  life.  The  lofs  of  Quebec  was 
loon  iollowed  by  the  capture  of  Montreal,  by  General  Amherft,  and 
Canada  has  remained  ever  fince  in  pofleffion  of  the  Englifh. 

Colonel  Grant,  in  1761,  defeated  the  Cherokees  in  Carolina,  and 
obliged  them  to  lue  for  peace.  The  next  year  Martinico  was  taken 
by  Admiral  Rcodney  and  General  Monckton  ;  and  alfo  the  ifland  of 
Grenada,  St.  Vincents  and  others.  The  capture  of  thefe  was  foon 
followed  by  the  lurrender  of  the  Havanna,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of 
Cuba. 

In  1763,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Paris,  between 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain  ;  by  which  the  Englifh  ceded  to  the 
French,  leveral  illands  which  they  had  taken  from  them  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  but  were  confirmed  in  the  poflefhon  of  all  Noith  America  on 
this  fide  the  Mifiifippi,  except  the  ifland  of  Orleans. 

But  this  war,  however  brilliant  the  fucceffes  and  slorious  the  event, 
proved  the  caufe  of  great  and  unexpedled  misfortunes  to  Great  Britain. 
Engaged  with  the  combined  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  during 
Fev era!  years,  her  exertions  were  furprifing  and  her  expenfe  immenfe. 
To  difcharge  the  debts  of  the  nation,  the  parliament  was  obliged  tohave 
recourle  to  rew  expedients  for  raifing  money.  Previous  to  the  laft 
treaty  in  1763,  the  parliament  had  been  latisfied  to  raife  a  revenue 
fiom  the  American  Coloniesby  a  monopoly  of  their  trade. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  there  were  four  kinds  of 
government  eftablifbcd  in  the  Britifh  American  Colonies.  The  firft 
was  a  charter  government,  by  which  the  powers  of  legiflation  were 
veiled  in  a  governor,  council  and  affembly,  cholen  bv  the  people. 
Of  this  kind  were  the  governments  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode- Ifland. 
1  he  fecond  was  a  proprietary  government,  in  which  the  proprietor  of 
the  province,  was  governor;  although  he  generally  relided  abroad,  and 
adminiftercd  the  government  by  a  deputy  of  his  own  appointment  ; 
theaffembly  only  being  cholen  by  the  people.  Such  were  the  govern- 
ments of  Pennfylvania  and  Maryland:  and,  originally,  of  New  Jerfey 
and  Carolina.     The  third  kind  was  that  of  royal  government,  where 

the 
^  GeneraHVideans  was  killed  bj  the  burftingof  a  mortar,  before  the  furrer.der  or  the 
French. 
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tine  governour  and  council  were  appoitated  by  the  crown,  and  the  af- 
lembly  by  the  people.  Of  this  kind  were  the  governments  of  New- 
Hampfhire,  New-York,  New-Jerley,  (after  the  year  1702)  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  after  the  refignation  of  the  proprietors,  in  1728  ;  and 
Georgia.  The  fourth  kind  was  that  of  Maifachufetts,  which  differed 
from  all  the  red.  The  governour  was  appointed  by  the  king.  So  far  it 
was  a  royal  government.  But  the  members  of  the  council  were  elect- 
ed by  the  reprelcntatives  of  the  people.  The  governour,  however, 
had  a  right  to  negative  a  certain  number,  but  not  to  fill  up  vacancies 
thus  occahoned.  This  variety  of  governments  created  different  de- 
grees of  dependence  on  the  crown.  In  the  royal  government,  to  ren- 
der a  law  valid,  it  was  conllitutionally  required  that  it  fhould  be  rat- 
ified by  the  king  ;  but  the  charter  governments  were  empowered  to 
enact  laws  and  no  ratification  by  the  king  was  neceffary.  It  was  on- 
ly required  that  luch  laws  fhould  not  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  ling- 
land.     The  charter  of  Connecticut  is  exprefs  to  this  purpofe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  lalt  war  with  France,  commiffioners  from 
many  of  the  colonies  had  aifembled  at  Albany,  and  propofed  that  a 
great  council  fhould  be  formed  by  deputies  from  the  leveral  colonies, 
which,  with  a  general  governour  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  fhould 
be  empowered  to  take  meafures  for  the  common  fafety,  and  to 
raife  money  for  the  execution  of  their  defigns.  This  propofal  was 
not  rehfhed  by  the  Britifh  miniftry  ;  but  in  place  of  this  plan,  it  was 
propoied,  that  the  governours  of  the  colonies,  with  the  afliftance  of 
one  or  two  of  their  council,  fhould  aifemble  and  concert  meafures  for 
the  general  defence  ;  creel  forts,  levy  troops,  and  draw  on  the  treafu- 
ry  or  England  for  monies  that  fhould  be  wanted  ;  but  the  treafury  to 
be  rcimburled  by  a  tax  on  the  colonies,  to  be  laid  by  the  Englifh  par- 
liament. To  th;s  plan,  which  would  imply  an  avowal  of  the  right  of 
parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  the  provincial  affemblies  objected  with 
unfhaken  firmnefs.  It  feems  therefore  that  the  Britifh  parliament,  be~ 
fore  the  war,  had  it  in  contemplation  to  exercife  the  right  they  claimed 
of  taxing  the  colonies  at  pleaiure,  without  permitting  them  to  be  rep- 
refented.  Indeed  it  is  obvious  that  they  laid  hold  of  the  alarming  fit- 
uation  of  the  colonies,  about  the  vear  1754  and  1755,  to  force  them 
into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right,  or  to  the  adoption  of  meafures 
that  might  afterwards  be  drawn  into  precedent.  The  colonies  how- 
ever ,with  an  uncommon  forefight  and  firmnefs,  defeated,  all  their  at- 
tempts. The  war  was  carried  on  by  requiiitions  on  the  colonies  for 
iuppliesof  men  and  money,  or  by  voluntary  contributions. 

But  no  fooner  was  peace  concluded,  than  the  Englifh  parliament 
refumed  the  plan  of  taxing  the  colonies  ;  and  to  juftify  their  attempts, 
laid,  that  the  money  to  be  railed,  was  to  be  appropriated  to  defrav 
the  expenfe  of  defending  them  in  the  late  war. 

The  firlt  attempt  to  raife  a  revenue  in  America,  appeared  in  thr 
memorable,  /lamb  acl,  pafic-d  March  22,  1765  ;  by  which  it  was  enacted 
that  certain  initruments  of  writing,  as  bills,  bonds,  &c,  fhould  not  be 
valid  in  law,  unlefs  drawn  on  ftamped  paper,  on  which  a  duty  was  laid. 
When  this  bill  was  brought  in,  Mr.  Charles  Town  fend  concluded  a 
fpeech  in  its  favour,  with  words  to  the  following  effect,  "  And  now, 
will  theie  Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourifhed  up  by 
our  indulgence,  till  thev  are  grown  to  a  degree  of  ftrength  and  opu- 
lence, and  protected  by  our  arms,  will  they  grudge  to  contribute  their 
mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that  burden  which  we' 
S  lie 
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lie  under  ?"  To  which  Colonel  Barre  replied.  ««  They  planted  by 
your  care?  No,  your  oppreflions  planted  them  in  America.  They 
fled  from  tyranny  to  a  then  uncultivated  and  unhofpitable  country, 
where  they  expofed  themfelves  to  almoft  all  the  hardfhips  to  which 
human  nature  is  liable;  and  among  others  to  the  cruelty  of  a  favage 
foe,  the  mod  fubtle,  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to  fay,  the  moft  formid- 
able of  any  people  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth;  and  yet,  actuated  by 
principles  of  true  Englifh  liberty,  they  met  all  hardfhips  with  plea- 
sure, compared  with  thole  who  luffered  in  their  own  country,  from  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  Ihould  have  been  their  friends.  They  nourifhed 
up  by  your  indulgence  ?  They  grew  by  your  negleft  of  them.  As 
foon  as  you  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercifed  in  fend- 
ing perfons  to  rule  them  in  one  department  and  another  who  were  per- 
haps the  deputies  of  deputies  to  fome  members  of  this  houfe,  lent 
to  fpy  out  their  liberties,  to  milreprefent  their  aftions  and  to  prey  up-? 
on  them. — Men,  whofe  behaviour  on  many  oceafions,  has  caufed 
the  blood  of  thofe  fons  of  liberty  to  recoil  within  them. — Men  pro- 
moted to  the  higheft  feats  of  juftice,  fome,  who  to  my  knowledge  were 
glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  efcape  being  brought  to  the  bar 
of  a  court  of  juftice  in  their  own.- — They  protecled  by  your  arms  ?  They 
have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defence,  have  exerted  a  valour  a- 
midft  their  conftant  and  laborious  induftry,  for  the  defence  of  a  coun- 
try whofe  frontier  was  drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  parts 
yielded  all  its  little  favings  to  your  emolument;  and  believe  me,  re- 
member I  this  day  told  you  fo,  that  the  fame  fpirit  of  freedom  which  actu- 
ated that  people  at  fir  ft,  will  accompany  them  Mill  :  but  prudence  for- 
bids me  to  explain  myfelf  farther.  God  knows,  I  do  not  at  this  time 
fpeak  from  any  motives  of  party  heat;  what  1  deliver  are  the  genuine 
fentiments  of  my  heart.  However  fuperior  to  me  in  general  knowledge 
and  experience,  the  refpeftable  body  of  this  houfe  maybe,  yet  I  claim 
to  know  more  of  America  than  moll  of  you,  having  feen  and  been 
converfant  in  that  country.  The  people  I  believe  are  as  truly  loyal 
as  any  fubjefts  the  king  has,  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and 
who  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever  they  fhould  be  violated:  but  the 
fubjeft  is  too  delicate — I  will  fay  no  more." 

No  iooncr  was  this  aft  publifhed  in  America,  than  it  raifed  a  general 
alarm.  The  people  were  filled  with  apprehenfions  at  an  aft  which 
they  fuppoied  to  be  an  attack  on  their  conflitutional  rights.  The 
colonies  petitioned  the  king  and  parliament  lor  a  redrefsof  the  griev- 
ance, and  formed  affociations  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  im- 
portation and  ufe  of  Britifh  manufactures,  until  the  aft  fhould  be  re- 
pealed. This  fpirited  and  unanimous  oppofition  of  the  Americans, 
produced  thedefired  effect  ;  and  on  the  1 8th  of  March,  1766,  the  ftamp 
aft  was  repealed.  The  news  of  the  repeal  was  received  in  the  colo- 
nies with  univerfal  joy,  and  the  trade  between  them  and  Great  Britain 
was  renewed  on  the  moil  liberal  footing. 

The  parliament,  by  repealing  this  aft,  fo  obnoxious  to  their  Amer- 
ican brethren,  did  not  intend  to  lay  afide  the  fcheme  of  raifing  a  re- 
venue in  the  colonics,  but  merely  to  change  the  mode.  Accordingly 
the  next  year,  they  palled  an  aft,  laying  a  certain  duty  on  glafs,  tea, 
piper  and  painters  colours  ;  articles  which  were  much  wanted,  and  not 
manufactured  in  America.  This  aft  kindled  the  refentment  of  the 
Americans,  and  excited  a  general  oppofition  to  the  meafure  ;  fo  that 
parliament  thought  proper,  in   J  770,   to  take  off  thefe  duties,  except 
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three  pence  a  pound  on  tea.  Yet  this  duty,  however  trifling,  kept 
alive  thejealoufy  of  the  colonifts,  and  their  oppofittion  to  parliament- 
ary taxafon  continued  and  increafed. 

But  it  mud  be  remembered  that  the  inconvenience  of  paying  the  du- 
ty was  not  the  fole,  nor  principal  caiife  of  the  oppofition  ;  it  was  the 
principle,  wh:ch,  once  admitted,  would  have  fubjefted  the  colonies  to 
Unlimited  parliamentary  taxation,  without  the  privilege  of  being  rep- 
refented.  The  right,  abftraftly  considered,  was  denied  ;  and  the  fmall- 
eff.  attempt  to  cflablifh  the  claim  by  precedent,  was  uniformly  refilled. 
The  Americans  Could  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  views  of  parliament  ; 
for  the  lepeal  of  the  ftamp  aft  was  accompanied  with  an  unequivocal 
declaration,  'that  the  parliament  had  a  right  to  make  laws,  of  fufHcient 
validity,  td  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cafes  whatfoever.' 

The  colonies  therefore  entered  into  meafures  to  encourage  their  own 
manufactures,  and  home  productions,  and  to  retrench  the  ufe  of  for- 
eign fuperfluities  ;  while  the  importation  of  tea  was  prohibited.  In 
the  royal  and  proprietary  governments,  and  in  Maffachufetts,  thegovern- 
durs  and  people  were  in  a  ftate  of  continual  warfare.  Affemblies  wers 
repeatedly  called,  and  fuddenly  diftolved.  While  fitting,  the  afTem- 
blies  employed  the  time  in  ftating  grievances  and  framing  remonstran- 
ces. To  inflame  thefe  difcontents,  an  aft  of  parliament  was  palled, 
ordaining  that  the  governours  and  judges  fhould  receive  their  falaries 
of  the  crown  ;  thus  making  them  independent  of  the  provincial  af- 
femblies,  and  removeable  only  at  the  pleafureof  the  king. 

Thefe  arbitrary  proceedings,  with  many  others  not  here  men- 
tioned, *    could  cot    fail    of    producing    a    rupture. 

On  the  fecond  of  March,  a  fray  took  place  in  Bofton,  near  Mr.  Grav's 
ropewalk. between  a  private  foldier  of  the  29th  regiment,  and  an  inhabi- 
tant. The  former  was  fupported  by  his  comrades,  the  latter  by  the 
rope  makers,  till  feveral  on  both  fides  were  involved  in  the  confequen- 
ces.  On  the  fifth  a  more  dreadful  fcene  was  prefented.  The  foldiers, 
when  under  arms,  were  preffed  upon,  infulted  and  pelted  by  a  mob 
armed  with  clubs,  flicks,  and  fnowballs  covering  itpnes.  They  were 
alfo  dared  to  fire.  In  this  fituation,  one  of  the  foldiers  who  had  re- 
ceived a  blow,  in  refentment  fired  at  the  fuppofed  aggreffor.  This 
was  followed  by  a  fingle  dif charge  from  fix  others.  Three  of  the  in- 
habitants were  killed,  and  five  were  dangeroufly  wounded.  The  town 
was  immediately  in  commotion.  Such  was  the  temper,  force,  and 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  that  nothing  but  an  engagement  to  remove 
the  troops  out  of  the  town  ;  together  with  the  advice  of  moderate 
men,  prevented  the  townfmen  from  falling  on  the  foldiers.  The  killed 
were  buried  in  one  vault,  and  in  a  molt  refpeftful  manner,  in  order  to 
exprefs  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  flaughter  of  theirbreth- 
ren,  by  foldiers  quartered  among  them,  in  violation  of  their  civil  liber- 
ties. Capt.  Pi  efton,who  commanded  the  party  which  fired  on  the  inhab- 
itants, was  committed  to  jail,  and  afterwards  tried.  The  captain,  and  fix 
of  the  men,  were  acquitted.  Two  were  brought  in  guilty  of  man-flaught- 
er.  It  appeared  on  the  trial,  that  the  foldiers  were  abufed,  infulted, 
threatened  and  pelted,  before  they  fired.  It  was  alfo  proved,  that 
only  feven  guns  were  fired  by  the  eight  prifoners.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  induced  the  jury  to  make  a  favourable  verdift.  The  refult  of  the 
trial  reflected  great  honour  on  John  Adams,  and  Jofiah  Quincy,  Efqs. 
S  2  the 

*  See  anenumeratinn  of  grievances  in  the   '  a£l  of  Independence,''  and  in  a  variety  of 
,»:i;iom  ;o  the  k:r-g  und  paiTuarienc. 
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the  council  for  the  prifoners  ;  and  alfp  on  the  inlegrity  of  the  jury, 
who  ventuied  to  give  an  unright  verdict,  in  defiance  of  popular  opin- 
ions. 

The  confequences  of  this  tragical  event,  funk  deep  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  were  made  fubfervier.t  to  important  purpofes.  The 
anniverfary  of  it  was  cbferved  with  great  folemnity  for  13  years.  Elo- 
quent orators,  were  fuccefTively  employed  to  deliver  an  annual  ora- 
tion to  preferve  the  remembrance  of  it  frefh  in  their  .mind?.  On  thefe 
cccafions  the  bleffings  of  liberty — the  horrors  of  flavery— the  dangers 
of  a  Handing  army — the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  a  variety  of  iuch 
topics,  were  reprefented  to  the  public  view  under  their  mod  pleafing 
and  alarming  forms.  Thefe  annual  orations  ac'«  riniftered  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  liberty,  and  kept  it  burning,  with  an  incellant  flame.* 

In  1773,  l^e  fpirit  °f  ^e  Americans  broke  out  into  open  violence. 
The  Gaipee,  an  armed  fchooner  belonging  to  his  Britannic  Majefly, 
had  been  Rationed  at  Providence,  in  Rhode  I  Hand,  to  prevent  imug- 
gling.  The  vigilance  of  the  commander  irritated  the  inhabitants  to 
that  degree,  that  about  two  hundred  armed  men  entered  the  vefiel  at 
night,  compelled  the  officers  and  men  to  go  afhore,  and  fet  fire  to  the 
fchooner.  A  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds,  offered  by  government 
for  apprehending  any  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  this  daring  aft, 
produced  no  effectual  difcovery. 

About  this  time,  the  difcovery  and  publication  of  fome  private  con- 
fidential letters,  written  by  the  royal  officers  in  Bolton,  to  perfons  in 
office  in  England,  ferved  to  confirm  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, with  refpeft  to  the  defigns  of  the  Britifh  government.  It  was 
now  made  obvious  that  more  effectual  meafurcs  would  be  taken  to  ef- 
tabiifh  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  over  the  colonies. 
The  letters  recommended  decifive  meafurcs,  and  the  writers  were 
charged,  by  the  exafperated  Americans,  with  betraying  their  truft  and 
the  people  they  governed. 

As  the  refolutions  of  the  colonies  not  to  import  or  confume  tea, 
had,  in  a  great  rneafure,  deprived  the  Englifh  government  of  a  reven- 
ue from  this  quarter,  the  parliament  formed  a  fcheme  of  introducing 
lea  into  America,  under  cover  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  For  this 
purpofe  an  aft  was  palled,  enabling  the  company  to  export  all  forts  of 
teas,  duty  free,  to  any  place  whatever.  The  company  departed  from 
their  ufual  mode  of  doing  bufinefs  and  became  their  own  exporters. 
Several  fhips  were  freighted  with  teas,  and  fent  to  the-  American 
colonics,  -and  factors  were  appointed  to  receive  and  difpofe  of  their 
cargoes. 

The  Americans,  determined  to  oppofe  the  revenue  fyftem  of  the 
Englifh  parliament  in  every  pofiiblc  ihape,  conlidered  the  attempt  of 
the  Eaft  India  Company  to  evade  the  refolutions  of  the  colonies,  and 
difpofe  of  teas  in  America,  as  an  indirect  mode  of  taxation,  fanftion- 
cd  by  the  authority  of  parliament.  The  people  afiembled  in  various 
places,  and  in  the  large  commercial  towns,  took  meafures  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  the  teas.  Committees  were  appointed,  and  armed  with 
extenfive  powers  to  infpeft  merchants  books,  to  propofe  teds,  and 
make  ufe  of  other  expedients  to  fruftrate  the  defigns  of  the  Eaft 
India  company.  The  fame  fpirit  prevaded  the  people  from  New 
Ilampfhire  to  Georgia.  In  fome  places,  the  confignccs  of  the  teas 
were  intimidated  fo  far  as  to  relinquifh  their  appointments,  ot- 
to enter  into  engagements  not  to  aft  in  that  capacity.      The  ca^go  fen* 

to 
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to  South  Carolina  was  ftored,  the  confignees  being  reftrained  from 
offering  the  tea  for  fale.  In  other  provinces,  the  fhips  returned  back 
without  difcharging  their  cargoes. 

It  was  otherwife  in  Maffachufetts.  The  tea  fhips  defigned  for  the 
fupply  of  Bofton,  were  conligned  to  the  fon,  Couiins  and  particular 
friends,  of  governour  Hutchinfon.  When  they  were  called  upon  to 
lefign,  they  anlwered,  "  That  it  was  out  of  their  power."  The  col- 
lector refuted  to  give  a  clearance,  unlefs  the  vefleb  were  difcharged 
of  dutiable  articles.  The  governour  refuted  to  give  a  pais  for  the  vef. 
iels,  unlefs  properly  qualified  from  the  cuftom-houie.  The  govern- 
our likewife  requeued  Admiral  Montague  to  guard  the  pa'Iages  out  of 
the  harbour,  and  gave  orders  to  fuffer  no  veilds,  coatters  excepted,  to 
pafs  the  fortrefs,  from  the  town,  without  a  pafs  figned  by  himfelf. 
From  a  combination  of  thefe  circumltances,  the  return  of  the  tea  vel- 
fclsfiom  Bolton,  was  rendered  impoflible.  The  inhabitants  then,  had 
no  alternative,  but  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  tea,  or  to  fuffer  it  to  be 
landed,  and  depend  on  the  unanimity  of  the  people  not  to  purchafe  it, 
or  to  deftroy  the  tea,  or  to  fuffer  a  deep  laid  fcheme  againlt  their 
iacred  liberties  to  take  effect.  The  fir  ft  would  have  required  in- 
ceffant  watching  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  for  a  period  of  time, 
the  duration  of  which  no  one  could  compute.  The  fecond  would 
have  been  vifionary  to  childifhnefs,  by  fuipending  the  liberties  of  2. 
growing  country,  on  the  (elf  denial-and  difcretion  of  every  tea  drink- 
er in  the  province.  They  viewed  the  tea  as  a  vehicle  of  an  uncon- 
ilitutional  tax,  and  as  infeparably  affociated  with  it.  To  avoid  the  one 
they  reioived  to  deffroy  the  other.  About  feventcen  perfons,  d  re  fled 
as  Indians,  repaired  to  the  tea  fhips,  brookopen  342  cherts  of  tea,  and 
without  doing  any  other  damage,  difcharged  their  contents  into  the 
water.* 

No  fooner  did  the  news  of  this  deftruction  of  the  tea  reach  Great 
Britain,  than  the  parliament  determined  to  punifh  that  devoted  town. 
On  the  king's  laying  the  American  papers  befoic  them,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  andpaffed,  to  '•  dilcontinue  the  landing  and  difcharging,  lad- 
ing and  (hipping  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandizes  at  the  town  of 
Bolton,  or  within  the  harbour." 

This  aft,  paffed  March  25,  1774,  and  called  The  liojion  Port  Bill, 
threw  the  inhabitants  into  the  greatest  conilernation.  The  town  of 
Bofton  palled  a  refolution,  expreffmg  their  fenfe  of  this  oppreffive 
meafure,  and  a  defire  that  all  the  colonies  would  concur  to  ltop  ail 
importations  from  Great  Britain.  Moft  of  the  colonics  entered  into 
Ipirited  refolutions,  on  this  occafion,  to  unite  with  Maffachuietis  in  a 
firm  oppofition  to  the  unconstitutional  meafures  of  the  parliament. 
The  fi r ft  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  Port  Bill  was  to  take  place, 
was  appointed  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  fading  and  prayer 
throughout  the  colonies,  to  feek  the  divine  direction  and  aid,  in  that 
critical  and  gloomy  juncture  of    affairs. 

It  ought  here  to  be  obferved,  that  this  rational  and  pious  cuitom  of 
obferving  fafts  in  times  of  diftrefs  and  impending  danger,  and  of  cel- 
ebrating days  of  public  thankfgiving,  after  having  received  Ipecial  tok- 
ens of  divine  favour,  has  ever  prevailed  in  New  England  iince  its  fijft 
fettlement,  and  in  fome  parts  of  other  ftates.  Thele  public  fupplica- 
tions  and  acknowledgments  to  heaven,    at  the  commencement  of  hol- 

tiiities, 

*   Ramfay*3  Hi!to;)\  p.  99. 
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tilities,  and  during  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  war,  were  more  frequent 
than  ufual,  and  were  attended  with  uncommon  fervour  and  iolemnity. 
They  were  confidered  by  the  people,  as  an  humble  appeal  to  heaven 
for  (he  juftnefs  of  their  caufe,  and  defigned  to  manifevt  their  depend- 
ence on  the  God  of  Hosts  for  aid  and  fuceefs  in  maintaining  it  a- 
gainft  their  hoitile  brethren.  The  prayers  and  public  difcourles  of 
the  Clergy,  who  were  friends  to  their  fuffering  country,  (and  there 
■were  very  few  who  were  not)  breathed  the  [pint  of  patnotiim  ;  and 
as  their  piety  and  integrity  had  generally  fecured  to  them  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  they  had  great  influence  and  fucceis  in  encour- 
aging them  to  engage  in  its  defence.  Jn  this  way,  that  dais  of  citizens, 
aided  the  caufe  of  their  country  ;  and  to  their  pious  exertions,  under 
the  great  arbiter  of  human  affairs,  has  been  jultly  aienbed  no 
inconfiderable  fhareof  the  fuceefs  and  victory  that  clowned  the  Amer- 
ican arms. 

During  the  height  of  the  confternation  and  confufion  which  the 
Boflon  Port  Bill  occafioned,  and  at  the  very  time  when  a  town  meet- 
ing was  fitting  to  conlider  of  it,  General  Gage,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  government  of  Maffachuletts,  arrived  in  the  harbour.  His 
arrival,  however,  did  not  allay  the  popular  ferment,  or  check  the  pro- 
grefs of  the  meafures  then  taking,  to  unite  the  colonies  in  oppoution 
to  the  oppreffive  afts  of  parliament.  He  was  received  with  all  the 
honours,  ulual  on  luch  occafions. 

But  the  port  bill  was  not  the  only  aft  that  alarmed  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  Americans.  Determined  to  compel  the  province  of  Maf- 
fachufetts to  fubmit  to  their  laws,  parliament  palled  an  aft  for  "  The 
better  regulating  government  in  the  province  of  Mallachufetfs  Bay." 
The  object  of  this  act  was  to  alter  the  government,  as  it  flood  on  the 
charter  of  king  William  ;  and  to  make  the  judges  and  fberiffs  depen- 
dent on  the  king,  and  removeable  at  his  will  and  pleafure. 

This  aft  was  loon  followed  by  another,  which  ordained  that  any 
perfon,  indicted  for  murder,  or  other  capital  offence,  committed  inaid- 
ang  the  magiftrates  in  executing  the  laws,  might  be  lent  by  the 
governour,  either  to  any  other  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  for  his 
trial. 

This  was  foon  followed  by  the  Quebec  Bill  :  which  extended  the 
hounds  of  that  province,  and  granted  many  privileges  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  object  of  this  bill  was,  to  lecure  the  attachment  of 
that  province  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  prevent  its  joining  the 
colonies  in  their  reiiftance  of  the  laws  of  parliament. 

But  thefe  meafures  did  not  intimidate  the  Americans.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  ferved  to  confirm  their  former  appreheniions  of  the  evil 
defigns  of  government,  and  to  unite  the  colonies  in  their  oppofition. 
A  correfpondence  of  opinion  with  refpett  to  the  unconftitutional  afts 
of  parliament,  produced  a  uniformity  of  proceedings  in  the  colonies. 
The  people  generally  concurred  in  a  propofition  for  holding  a  con- 
grefs,  by  deputation  from  the  leveral  colonies,  in  order  to  concert 
meafures  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights.  Deputies  were  accord- 
ingly appointed,  and  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  of  October, 
J774- 

In  this  fir  ft  congrefs,  the  proceedings  were  cool,  deliberate  and  loy- 
al ;  but  marked    with  unanimity  and  firmnefs.     Their    fir  ft  aft  was  a 
declaration,  or  ftate  of  their  claims  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights 
ef  Britifh  fubjects,  and  particularly  that   of  taxing   themfelves  exclu- 
sively, 
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lively,  and  of  regulating  the  internal  police  of  the  colonies.  They 
alfo  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  complaining  of  their  grievances, 
and  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  unconftitutional  and  opprefhve  afts  of 
parliament.  They  figned  an  aiTociation  to  fufpend  the  importation  of 
Britifh  goods,  and  the  exportation  of  American  produce,  until  their 
grievances  fhould  be  redrelled.  They  fent  an  addrefsto  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain,  and  another  to  the  people  of  America  ;  in  the  foi»r 
mer  of  which  they  enumerated  the  opprellive  fteps  of  parliament,  and 
called  on  their  Britifh  brethren  not  to  aid  the  miniftry  in  enflaving 
their  American  fubjefts  ;  and  in  the  latter,  they  endeavoured  to  con- 
firm the  people  in  a  fpirited  and  unanimous  determination  to  defend 
their  conilitutional  rights. 

In  the  mean  time  every  thing  in  Maffacbufetts  wore  the  appearance 
of  oppofition  by  force.  A  new  council  for  the  governour,  had  been 
appointed  by  the  crown.  New  Judges  were  appointed  and  attempted 
to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  their  office.  But  the  juries  refufed  to 
be  fworn  under  them.  In  fome  counties,  the  people  aifembled  to  pre- 
vent the  courts  from  proceeding  to  buhnefs  ;  and  in  Berkfhire  they 
fucceeded,  fetting  an  example  of  refi fiance  that  has  fince  been  follow- 
ed, in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  ftate. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  the  day  for  the  annual  mufter  of  the 
militia  approached.  General  Gage,  apprehenfive  of  lome  violence, 
had  the  precaution  to  feize  the  magazines  of  ammunition  and  ftores  at. 
Cambridge  and  Charleftown,  and  lodged  them  in  Bofton,  This  mea- 
sure, with  the  fortifying  of  the  neck,  of  land  which  joins  Bofton  to 
the  main  land  at  Roxbuvy,  caufed  a  univerfal  alarm  and  ferment. 

On  this  occafion,  an  affembly  of  delegates  from  all  the  towns  in 
Suffolk  county,  was  called  ;  and  feveral  fpirited  relolutions  were  a- 
greed  to.  Thefe  relolutions  were  prefaced  with  a  declaration  of  alle- 
giance ;  but  they  breathed  a  fpirit  of  freedom  that  does  honor  to  the 
delegates.  They  declared  that  the  late  afts  or  parliament,  and  the 
proceedings  of  General  Gage,  were  glaring  infractions  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  which  their  duty  called  them  to  defend  by  all  lawful 
means. 

This  affembly  rernonflratcd  againft  the  fortification  of  Boflon  Neck, 
and  againft  the  Quebec  bill  ;  and  refolved  upon  a  fufpenlipn  of  com- 
merce, an  encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures,  the  holding  of  a 
provincial  congrefs,  and  a  fub million  to  the  meaiures  which  fhould  be 
recommended  by  the  continental  congrefs.  They  recommended  that 
the  collectors  of  taxes  fhoqld  not  pay  any  money  into  the  trealury, 
'without  further  orders  ;  thev  alfo  recommended  peace  and  good  order, 
as  they  meant  to  aft  merely  upon  the  defensive. 

In  anfwer  to  their  remonfirance,  General  Gage  allured  them  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  prevent  the  free  egrefs.  and  regrels  of  the  in- 
habitants to  and  from  the  town  of  Boflon,  and  that  he  would  not  fuf- 
fer  any  perfon  under  his  command  to  injure  the  perfon  or  property  of 
any  of  his  majefly's  fubjefts. 

Previous  to  this,  a  general  affembly  had  been  fummoned  by  the 
Governour  to  meet  at  Salem  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  writs  had  been 
countermanded  by  the  govemours  proclamation,  on  account  of  the  vi- 
olence of  the  times,  and  the  refignation  of  ieveral  of  the  new  coun- 
lellors,  yet  in  defiance  of  the  proclamation,  90  of  the  newly  elefted 
members  met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  ;  andfoon  after  refolved 
(hemfelves  into  a  Provincial  Congrefs  and  adjourned  to  Concord,  \g 
S   4  miles 
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miles  from  Bofton,    and  after  choofing    Mr.  Hancock  piefidcnt,  pro- 
ceeded to  bufipefs. 

This  congiefs  addreffed  the  governour  with  a  reheaifal  of  their  dif- 
treffes,  and  took  the  neceffary  iteps  for  delenuing  their  rights.  They 
regulated  the  militia,  made  provihon  for  lupplying  the  treafury,  and 
furnifhing  the  people  with  arms  ;  and  fuch  was  the  enthuhalm  and 
union  of  the  people,  that  the  recommendations  of  the  provincial  con- 
grefs  had  the  force  of  laws. 

General  Gage  was  incenfed  at  thefe  meafures.  He  declared  in  his 
anfwer  to  the  addrefs,  that  Britain  could  never  harbour  the  olack  de- 
iign  of  enflaving  her  fubjects,  and  publilhed  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  infinuated  that  fuch  proceedings  amounted  to  rebellion.  He  alio 
ordered  barracks  to  be. creeled  for  the  foldiers  ;  but  he  found  difficulty 
in  procuring  labourers,  either  in  Bolton  or  New  York. 

In  the  beginning  of  1775,  the  fifhery  bills  were  palled  in  parliament, 
by  which  the  colonies  were  prohibited  to  trade  with  Gieat  Britain, 
Ireland  or  the  Weft  Indies,  or  to  take  fifh  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land. 

In  the  diftreffes  to  which  thefe  acls  of  parliament  reduced  the  town 
of  Bofton,  the  unanimity  of  the  colonies  was  remarkable,  in  the  large 
iupplies  of  provihon  furnifhed  by  the  inhabitants  of  different  town:-, 
from  New  Hampfhire  to  Georgia,  and  fhipped  to  the  relief  of  the  luf- 
ferers. 

Preparations  began  to  be  made,  to  oppofe  by  force,  the  execution  of 
thefe  acls  of  parliament.  The  militia  of  the  country  were  trained  10 
the  ufe  of  arms — great  encouragement  was  given  for  the  manufactuie 
of  gunpowder,  and  mcaiures  were  taken  to  obtain  all  kinds  of  milita- 
ry ttores. 

In  February,  Colonel  Leflie  was  fent  with  a  detachment  of  troops 
from  Bolton,  to  take  pofleffion  of  fom£  cannon  at  Salem.  But  the 
people  had  intelligence  of  the  defign — took  up  the  draw  bridge  in 
that  town,  and  prevented  the  troops  from  pulling,  until  the  cannon 
were  fecured  ;  fo  that  the  expedition  failed. 

Provifions  and  military  liores  were  alio  collected  and  ftored  in 
different  places,  particularly  at  Concord.  General  Gage,  though 
zealous  for  his  royal  matter's  interelt,  dilcovered  a  prevailing  defne 
after  a  peaceable  accommodation.  He  wifhed  to  prevent  hoftilities, 
By  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  the  means  necellary  for  carrying  them 
on.  With  this  view,*  he  determined  to  celtroy  the  ftores  which  he 
knew  were  collected  for  the  lupportof  a  provincial  army  ;  and  wifhing  to 
^ccomplilh  this  without  bloodfhed,  he  took  every  precaution  to  eflcct 
:t  by  furprife,  and  without  alarming  the  country.  At  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  800  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  the  flower  of  the  royal  army, 
embarked  at  the  Common, landed  at  Leechmore's  Point  and  marched  for 
Concord,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  colonel  Smith.  Neither 
the  fecrecy  with  which  this  expedition  was  planned— the  privacy  with 
which  the  troops  marched  out,  nor  an  order  that  no  inhabitant 
ihould  leave  Bofton,  were  Sufficient  to  prevent  intelligence  from  be- 
ing fent  to  the  country  militia,  of  what  was  going  on.  About  two 
in  the  morning,  130  of  the  Lexington  militia  had  all'embled  to  oppole 
them,  but  the  air  being  chilly,  and  intelligence  refpecting  the  regulars 
■uncertain,  they  were  difmillcd,  with  orders  to  appear    again    at    the 

beat 

*  It  is  believed  that  an  -cher  object  of  this   exTedmoi  was,  to  feize  on  the  pftr.oVis   of 
Mefl'rs.  HjucocIc  and  S.  Adams,  who  bv  lh.eir    ipir.tci    eyertionS;    had   :c  .v 
felvcs  obnuxious  %j  Geiisr.il  Bajje. 
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beat  of  drum.  They  collected  a  fecond  time,  to  the  number  of  70, 
between  4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  Britifh  iegulat> 
f  3on  after  made  their  appearance.  Major  Pitcairn,  who  led  the  ad- 
vanced corps,'  rode  up  to  them  and  called  our,  "  Difperfe  you  rebels, 
throw  down  your  arms  and  difperfe."  They  ftill  continued  in  a  body, 
on  which  he  advanced  nearer — discharged  hispiftoi — and  ordered  his 
foldiers  to  fire.  A  difperlion  of  the  militia  was  the  conlequence,  but 
the  firingof  the  regulars  was  neverthelcfs  continued.  Individuals  find- 
ing they  were  fired  upon,  though  difperfing,  returned  the  fire.  Three 
or  four  of  the  militia  were  killed  on  the  green.  A  few  more  werefhot 
after  they  hadbegun  to  difperfe.  1  he  royal  detachment  proceeded  on  to 
Concord, and  executed  1  he ircommiffion.^  They  di fabled  two  24  pounders 
— threw  ^oolb  of  ball  into  rivers  and  wells,  and  broke  in  pieces  about 
60  barrels  of  flour.  Mr.  John  Buterick,  major  of  a  minute  regiment, 
not  knowing  what  had  palled  at  Lexington,  ordered  his  men  not  to 
give  the  fir  it  fire,  that  they  might  not  be  the  aggreffors.  Upon  his  ap- 
proaching near  the  regulars,  they  fired,  and  killed  captain  Ifaac  Davn», 
and  one  private  of  the  provincial  minute  men.  The  fire  was  re- 
turned, and  a  fkirmifh  enfued.  The  king's  troops  having  done 
their  butinefs,  began  their  retreat  towards  Bolton.  This  was  conducted 
with  expedition,  for  the  adjacent  inhabitants  had  affembled  in  arms 
^.nd  began  to  attack  them  in  every  direction.  In  their  return  to  Lex- 
ington ihey  were  exceedingly  annoyed,  both  by  thole  who  prefTed  on 
their  rear,  and  others  who  poured  in  from  alludes,  firing  from  behind 
ftone  walls,  and  luch  like  coverts,  which  fuppjied  the  place  of  lines 
and  redoubts.  At  Lexington  the  regulars  were  joined  by  a  detach- 
ment of  goo  men  under  lord  Piercy,  which  had  been  Cent  out  by 
general  Gage  to  fupport  lieutenant  colonel  Smith.  This  reinforce- 
ment, having  two  pieces  of  cannon,  awed  the  provincials,  and  kept 
them  at  a  greater  diflance  ;  but  they  continued  a  cenftant,  though  ir- 
regular and  feathering  fire,  which  did  great  execution.  The  clole-fir- 
ing  from  behind  the  walls  by  good  marklinen,  put  the  regular  troops 
in  no  fmall  confufion,  but  they  neverthelefs  kept  up  a  brifk  retreating 
fire  on  the  militia  and  minute  men.  A  little  after  lunfet  the  regular* 
reached  Bunkers-hill,  worn  down  with  exceffive  fatigue,  having 
marched  that  day  between  thirty  and  forty  miles.  On  the  next  day 
they  croffed  Charlefiown  ferry,  to  Bolton. 

There  never  were  more  than  400  provincials  engaged  at  one  time, 
and  often  not  fo  many.  As  fome  tired  r.nd  gave  out,  others  came  up 
and  took  their  places.  There  was  fcarceiy  any  dilcipline  oblerved  a- 
mong  them.  Officers  and  privates  fired  when  they  were  ready  and 
i iw  a  royal  uniform,  without  waiting  for  the  word  of  command. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled  them  to  gain  opportunities, 
by  croffing  fields  and  fences,  and  to  act  as  flanking  parties  againil  the 
King's  troops,  who  kept  to  the  main  road. 

The  regulars  had  65  killed,  174  wounded,  and  24  made  prifoners. 
Of  the  provincials  40,  were  killed,  and  39  wounded  and  milling. 

Here  was  fpilt  the  Jirft  blood  in  the  late  war  ;  a  war  which  levered 
America  from  the  Britifh  empire.  Lexington  opened  the  fir.fl  fcene  to 
tflis  great  drama,  which,  in  its  progre's,  exhibited  the  moit  iliuftrious 
characters  and  events,  and  doled  with  a  revolution,  equally  glorious 
ioi  the  actors,  and  important  in  its  confequences  to  mankind. 

This  battle  louied  all  America.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  MafTa- 
shufetts  being  at  this  time  in  feflioHj  voted  that  si  An  ar.j)y  of  30..OCO 

men 
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men  be  immediately  raifed  ;  that  13,600  be  of  their  own  province,  and 
that  a  letter  and  delegate  be  fent  to  the  Several  colonies  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut  and  Rhode  Ifland."  The  militia  collected  from  all 
quarters,  and  Bofton,  in  a  few  days,  was  befieged  by  twenty  thoufand 
men.  A  {fop  was  put  to  all  intercourse  between  the  town  and  coun- 
try, and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  great  want  of  provisions, 
General  Gage  promifed  to  let  the  people  depart,  if  they  would  deliv- 
er up  their  arms.  The  people  complied  ;  but  when  the  general 
had  obtained  their  arms,  the  perfidious  man,|refufed  to  let  the  people  go. 

This  breach  of  faith,  and  the  confequences  that  attended  it,  were 
juftly  and  greatly  complained  of  ;  and  although  many,  at  different 
times,  were  permitted  to  leave  the  town,  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
all  their  effects  behind  ;  fo  that  many  who  had  been  uied  to  live  in 
«?afe  and  affluence,  were  at  once  reduced  to  extreme  indigence  and 
mifery.  A  circumttance  peculiarly  and  wantonly  aggravating,  and 
which  was  tlse  ground  of  the  bitterefl  complaints  of  congrefs,  was,  that 
paffports  were  granted  and  retained  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  families 
weie  broken,  and  the  deareft  connections  Separated  ;  pait  being  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  town,  and  part  cruelly  retained  againfl  their  incli- 
nation. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May  a  great  part  of  the  reinforcements  or- 
dered from  Great  Britain,  arrived  at  Bolton.  Three  Britifh  generals, 
Howe,  Burgoyne  and  Clin*on,  whofe  behaviour  in  the  preceding  war 
had  gained  them  great  reputation,  alio  arrived  about  the  fame  time, 
Genera)  Gage,  thus  reinforced,  prepared  for  acting  with  more  decifion  ; 
but  before  he  proceeded  to  extremities,  he  conceived**  due  to  ancient 
forms  to  iffue  a  proclamation,  holding  forth  to  the  inhabitants  the  alter- 
native of  peace  or  war.  He  therefore  offered  pardon  in  the  king's 
name,  to  all  who  fhould  forthwith  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to 
their  refpe&ive  occupations  and  peaceable  duties,  excepting  only  from 
the  benefit  of  that  pardon  "  Samuel  Adams,  and  John  Hancock,"  whofe 
offences  were  faid  to  be  "  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  oth- 
er confederation  than  that  of  condign  punifhment."  He  alio  pro- 
claimed, that  not  only  the  perfons  above  named  and  excepted,  but  alio 
ail  their  adherents,  affociates  and  corefpondents,  fhould  be  deemed 
guilty  of  treafon  and  rebellion,  and  treated  accordingly.  By  this  pro- 
clamation it  was  alio  declared  "  that  as  the  courts  of  judicature  were 
ihut,  martial  law  fhould  take  place,  till  a  due  courfe  ol  juttice  fhould 
be  re-eftabhfhed."  It  was  fuppofed  that  this  proclamation  was  a  pre- 
lude to  hoftilitie%  and  preparations  were  accordingly  made  by  the  A- 
mericans.  The  heights  of  Charleftown,  were  fo  Situated  as  to  make, 
the  poffeffion  of  them  a  matter  of  great  cbnfequencc,  to  either  of  the 
contending  parties.  Orderswere  therefore  ilfued,  June  16th,  by  the 
provincial  commanders,  that  a  detachment  of  a  thoufand  men  fhould 
intrench  upon  Breed's-hill.*  Here  the  Americans,  between  midnight 
and  morning,  with  uncommon  expedition  and  filence,  threw  up  a  fmall 
redoubt,  which  the  Britifh  did  not  dilcover  till  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
when  they  began  an  inceffant  firing  and  continued  it  till  afternoon. 
With  the  intrepidity  of  veteran  foldiers  the  Americans  bore  this  fire, 
and  proceeded  to  finifh  their  redoubt,  and  to  throw  up  a  breaft-work, 
extending  ealtwardof  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  About  noon  gen- 
eral Gage  detached  Major  General  Howe,  and  brigadier  general  Pi- 
got,  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  in  two  detachments,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  nearly  3000  men. — They  landed  at  a  point  about  150  or 

200 

•  HiiWans,  through  miftake,  have  called  the  hill  where  rhe  battle  was  foupht,  Bunk- 
ers-bill, which  is  a  quarts  of  a  mi.t  north  01"  Brced's-hill,  where  rhe  bauiewai    f'uM^hc. 
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aoo  rods  S.  E.  of  the  redoubt,  and  deliberately  prepared  for  the  attack* 
While  the  troops,  who  firlt  landed,  were  waiting  tor  a  reinforcement, 
the  Americans  on  the  left  wing,  towards  Myltic  river,  for  their  fecuri- 
tv,  pulled  up  lome  adjoining  polt  and  rail  fence,  and  let  it  down  in  two 
parallel  lines,  near  each  other,  and  filled  the  Ipace  between  with  hay, 
which  the  day  before  was  mowed  and  remained  in  the  adjacent  field. 
The  Britifh  troops,  in  the  mean  time,  formed  in  two  lines,  and  about 
3  o'clock,  advanced  flowly  towards  the  Americans.  The  hills  and 
iteeples  in  Bolton,  and  the  circumjacent  country,  were  crowded  with 
anxious  ipectators  of  the  dubious  conflict..  While  fome  felt  for  the 
honour  of  Britifh  troops,  multitudes,  with  a  keener  fenfibility,  felt 
tor  the  liberties  of  a  great  and  growing  country.  The  attack  com- 
menced on  the  part  ot  the  Bntilh  troops.  The  Americans  had  the 
precaution  to  relerve  their  fire,  till  their  enemies  had  approached 
within  10 or  1  a  rods  of  their  works.  They  then  began  a  well  directed 
and  furious  dilcharge  of  fmall  arms,  which  mowed  down  their  enemies 
in  ranks,  and  occasioned  a  dilorderly  and  precipitate  retreat.  Their 
officers  rallied  them  with  difficulty,  and  pufhed  them  forward  with 
their  fwords,  to  a  Iecond  attack.  They  were,  in  the  lame  manner  put 
to  flight  a  Iecond  time.  With  ftill  greater  difficulty  they  were  forced 
by  General  Howe,  to  a  third  attack.  By  this  time  the  powder  of  the 
Americans  began  to  fail,  and  their  redoubt  was  attacked  on  two  fides. 
Under  theie  circumltances,  a  retreat  was  ordered  ;  the  left  wing  of 
the  Americans,  N.  E.  of  the  redoubt,  ltill  continuing  their  fire,  igno-. 
rant  of  what  had  taken  place  on  the  right,  till  the  Britifh  had  nearly 
lurrounded  them.  The  retreat  was  effected,  with  an  inconliderabla 
lofs,  confidering  the  greater  part  of  the  diitance  they  had  to  pals  was 
completely  expoled  to  the  inceflant  fire  of  the  Glalgow  man  of  war 
and  two  floating  batteries. 

During  the  heat  of  this  bloody  action,  by  order  of  General  Gage, 
Charleltown  was  let  on  fire,  by  a  ba-ttery  on  Cops-Hill,  in  Bolton, 
and  a  party  from  the  Somerlet  man  of  war,  lying  in  Charles  river, 
and  nearly  400  houles,  including  fix  public  buildings,  were  confumed, 
with  their  furniture,  &c.  valued  by  19  men,  under  oath,  at  £  156,90©, 
ipecie  ;  and  2000  perlons  reduced  from  affluence  and  mediocrity,  to 
the  molt  aggravated  poverty  and  exile.* 

The  number  of  Americans  engaged  in  this  memorable  action,  a- 
mountedto  1500  only.  Theie  have  been  few  battles  in  modern  wars 
in  which,  all  circumltances  confidered,  there  was  -1  greater  (laughter 
of  men  than  in  this  fhort  engagement.  The  lofs  of  the  Britifh,  as 
acknowledged  by  Geneial  Gage,  amounted  to  1054  men.  Nineteen 
commiffioned  officers  were  killed  and  70  wounded.  The  lots  of  the 
Americans  was  77  killed — 278  wounded  and  miffing. 

The  death  of  Major  General  Warren,  who  four  days  before  had 
received  his  commiifion,  and  who,  having  had  no  command  aifigned 
him,  fought  this  day  as  a  volunteer,  was  particularly  and  greatly  la- 
mented.  "To  the  purelt  pat  riot  lim,  and  the  moft  undaunted  bravery, 
he  added  the  virtues  of  domeftic  life,  the  eloquence  of  an  accomplifh- 
ed  orator,  and  the  vvifdom  of  an  able  Itatehnan."  About 

•  l'ms  piealant  town,  (thai  part  ofitwiKn  was  burnt)  ha,  fince  been  rebuilt,  upon  an 
improved  plan,  and  in  ihc  rail  ot  1792,  contained,  bcfides  a  large  meeting  houfe,  alms 
houte,  i'choot  houfe,  and  anumberor  itoies  and  other  buildings,  about ai 5  dwelling  houles, 
inhabited  by  234  families.  The  whole  number  of  fouls,  was  I2=;4,  of  which  220  were 
males  of  21  years  and  upwards.  The  number  of  males  of  upwards  of  ai  years  in  this 
town,  betore  the  war,  was  360,  of  which,  in  April, 179c,  ico  only  lived  in  Charleftown,i3<; 
had  never  returned, 125  had  die.*.  In  November  1791,  there  wets  no  lets  thwn  139  widow., 
ot  men  who  were  natives  of  Charleftown,  b  fides  16  others  widows  of  Charl-  Itnwn  men, 
not  natives,  making  in  the  whole  155,  of  whom  77  were  ia  the  town.  At  th's  time/ 
shf  re  weie  bui  more  than  10  widowers. 
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About  this  time  a  fcheme  was  laid  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  in 
Connecticut,  to  tike  poilefiion  of  Ticonderoga,  where  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  military  ftores  were  lodged,  and  which  is  the  key  to  Canada. 
Having  made  the  necefTary  preparations,  and  collected  270  men,  chief- 
ly GrcenMountain  -'oy^xhey  rendezvoufed  at  Cadjleton, where  they  were 
joined  by  Col.  Allen,  and  fhortly  after  by  Col.  Arnold  from  Cambridge, 
under  commiffion  from  the  Provincial  Congrels.  Col,  Allen  command- 
ed this  volunteer  party.  Having  arrived  at  Lake  Champlain,  oppofite 
Ticonderoga,  in  the  night,  Cols.  Allen  and  Arnold,  with  83  men,  crcfT* 
ed  over,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day  entered  the  foit,  without  refinance, 
and  called  upon  the  commander,  who  was  in  bed,  to  lurrender  the  fort. 
He  afked  by  what  authority  ?  Col.  Allen  replied — ;  I  demand  it  in 
the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  of  the  Continental  Congrels. "— 
Thus  the  fort  was  captured,  with  its  valuable  liores  and  4V  prifoners. 
Crown  Point  was  taken  at  the  fame  time,  by  Col.  Warren,  and  pof- 
fellion  obtained  of  all  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  courle  of  a  few  davs, 
by  a  few  determined  men. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  two  days  before  the  memorable  battle  on 
Breeds  Hill,  the  Continental  Congrels  unanimoully  appointed  George 
Wafhington,  Efci*  ;  a   native  of  Virginia,   to  the    chief   command  of 

the 

*  Notwithftanding  it  has  often  been  slTerted,  with  confidence,  that  Preftdent  Wafijwgti r. 
was  a  native  of  England,  certain  it  is  his  unce.tors  came  tiom  thence  to  this  country  fo 
long  a^o  as  the  year  1657.  He,  in  the  third  dc-fcent  alter  their  migration,  was  bora  on 
the  1  ith  of  February,  (old  ft  vie)  ]  73Z,  at  the  pariih  of  Wafhington,  in  We  it  morel  and  coun- 
ty, in  Virginia.  His  father's  family  was  numerous,  and  lie  was  the  frrft  fruit  of  a  fecund 
marriage.  His  education  having  been,  principally  conducted  by  a  private  tutor,  at  fifteen 
years  old  be  was  entered  a  midffiipman  on  board  of  a  Eritiih  veiTsI  ot  war  Rationed  on  the 
coalt  of  Virginia,  and  his  baggage  prepared  tor  embarkation  ;  but  the  plan  was  abandon- 
ed on  account  ot    the  reluctance  his  mother  exprefied.    to  his  engaging  in  that  profsffion. 

Previous  to  this  tranfacYion,  when  he  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  his  father  died,  and 
the  charge  of  the  family  involved  on  his  eldell  brother.  His  eldeir,  brother,  a  young  man 
of  the  molt  promising  talents,  hart  a  command  in  the  colonial  troops  employee  againlf. 
Carthagena,  and  on  his  return  fiorr.  the  exoedition,  named  bis  new  patrimonial  maniion 
Mocbt  Virnok,  in  honour  of  the  admiral  of  that  name,  from  whom  he  had  received 
many  civilities.  He  vva;  afterwards  made  Adjutant  General  of  the  militia  ot  Virginia, 
but  did  nut  long  furvive.  .V  :>: ,  -ieceaL,  the  e!de.>  fon  by  the  fecond  marriage,  inherited 
thisleatand  a-'Corffiderable  iarfded  property,  in  confluence  of  the  extenhve  limits  of 
the  colony,  the  vacant  offi.ee of  Adjutant  General  'vai  divided  into  three  diftridts,  arid  the 
juturt  Hero  cf  Amtr'tca,  before  he  attaiped  his  twentieth  year,  began  his  military  fcrvice 
oy  a  principal  appointment  in  L^iat department",  >,vith  the  rank  ot   major. 

When  tie  was  little  rr.ose  than  ti '..ly  one  years  of  age,  an  event  occurred  which  called 
his  abilities  into  public  aouce.  In  175^1  while  the  government  of  the  colony  wasad- 
miniliered  by  lieutenant  governour  Dinwid-fie,  encroachments  were  reported  to  have  been 
made  by  the  French,  fro?n  Canada,  on  the  territories  of  tne  I>i i ci fir  colonies,  at  the  weil- 
ward.  Mr.  Wafhington,  who  'Was  fent  with  plenary  powers  to  afcertain  the  fatts,  tieat 
with  the  fava=;cs,  and  warn  the  French  to  defi.fr.  from  their  aggrefhons,  performed  the  du- 
ties of  his  niiffion,  with/ingular  indurtry,  intelligence  and  addrefs.  His  journal,  and  re- 
port to  governour  Dinwiddle?,  which  were  published,  anriountefj  to  the  world  that  correct  - 
nefs  of  mind,  maniincb  in  ilyie  and  accuiacy  in  mode  of  doing  bufinefs,  which  have  fince 
eharacteiill-o  him  in  the  conduct  of  more  arduous  affairs.  But  it  was  deemed,  by  fome, 
an  extraordinary  circumi^ance  that  fo  juvenile  and  inexperienced  a  per  fun  mould  have  bet  n 
employed  on  a  iiegociatiori,  with  w  hi(  n  lubjects  of  the  greatett  importance  were  involved  ; 
fubjects  which  lhortly  afftr  became  the  origin  of  a  war  between  England  and  France,  that 
jaged  for  many  years  throughout  every  part  of  the  globe. 

it  would  net  comport  with  the  intended  brevity  of"  this  fleeter),  to  mention  in  detail  the 
fat'gues  he  endured,  the  plans  he  fuggeired,  or  the  fyliem  hs  purfue'd  for  the  defence  of  the 
fr.'ntieis,  during  this  war  uritil  the   »ear  1758. 

Tranquillity  on  the  frontiers  of  the.  middle  colonies  having  been  reftored,  and  the  health 
of  Colonel  Wafhington  having  u  come  extremely  debilitated  by  an  inveterate  pulmon- 
ary complaint,  in   1759,    he  rtfign-.d  his  military  appointment. 

His  health  was  gradually  re-ettabliihed.  He  married  Mrs.  Coft!s,|  a  hnndfome  and 
amiable  young  widow,  poifeiTed  of  an  ample  jointure  ;  -iwi  fettled  j!  a  filter  and 
farmer  on  hiseflate  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  Fairfax  county. 

After 

J  Prcfider.tsnd  Mrs.  Washington  ■■■•:>  teui  b»in  1"  the  taut  fc:..r. 
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'.he  American  ar.mv.  This  gentleman  had  been  a  diftinguifhed  and  fuc- 
celsful  officer  in  the  preceding  war,  and  feemed  deihned  by  heaven 
to  be  the  faviour  of  his  country.  He  accepted  the  appointment  with 
a  diffidence  which  was  a  proof  of  his  modeMy,  his  prudence  and  his 
gieatnels  ;  and  by  his  matchlefs  fkill,  fortitude  and  perfeverance,  con- 
dueled  America  through  indefcnbable  difficulties,  to  independence  and 
peace. 

General  Wafhington,  with  other  officers  appointed  by  congrefs,, 
arrived  at  Cambridge,  and  to<>k  command  of  the  American  army  in 
July.  From  this  time,  the  affairs  of  America  began  to  a  flume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  regular  and  general  oppofition  to  the  forces  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  Autumn,  a  bodj?  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
Montgomery,  befieged  and  took  the  garrifon  at  Sr.  John's,  whicJi 
commands  the    entrance    into    Canada.     The    priioners  amounted  to 

about 

After  he  left  ths  army,  until  the  year  1775,    he  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.     He  was 
conltantly  a  member  of   aUembly,  a  magillrate  of  his  county,   and   a  judg*  of   the    court.' 
He  was  elected  a  de'ega'e  to  the  fir;l  CongjeXs  in  1774  ;   as  well  as  to  tnat  which  afiemblea 
'ti  the  ye  ir. following.     Soon  after  the  war  broke  out,  he  was  appointed,  as  we  have    mee-  ' 
tionea,  by  Congrefs,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  forces  of  the  United  Colonies. 

it  is  the  lefs  neceffary  to  particu' arize,  in  this  place,  his'  truilaci ions  in  the  cou.-fe  of  the 
late  war,  becaufe  the  irnpreiiion  which  they  made  is  yet  freih  in  every  mind.  But  it  is 
hoped  pofterity  will  be  taught,  in  what  manner  he  transformed  an  U'idifciclined  body  o( 
peafantry  into  a  regular  army  of  l'oloiers.  Commentaries  on  his  campaigns  would  un- 
doubtedly be  highly  intere.'tir'g  and  inftrucl've  to  future  generations.  1  he  conduct  of  the 
firif  compjign,  in  compelling  the  Rritith  troops  to  abandon  Boilon,  by  a  bloodlefs  victory, 
w±l!  merit  a  minute  narration.  But  a  volume  would  fcarce!"  co.ata;n  the  mortifications 
tie  experienced  and  the  hazards  to  which  he  wa-s  expofed  in  1 77S  and  1777,  in  contending 
againlt  the  prowefs  of  Britain,  with  an  inadequate  force,  fits  gojbd  flettiny  and  confum- 
mate  prudence,  prevented  .want  of  ficce/S  from  producing  want  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  public  ;  for  war,  of  fuccels  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  pernicious 
couhfels,  through  the  levirv  of  the  people,  or 'he  ambition  of  their  demagogues.  Short'v 
after  this  period,  fprang  up  the  onlv  carta1,  that  ever  exifted  during  his  public  life,  to  ror> 
him  of  his  reputation  and  command.  It  or\  ved  as  impotent  in  effect  as  it  was  audacious  in 
rielign.  Jo  the  thiee  fucceeding  years  the  germ  of  difcipline  unfolded  5  and  the  fources 
of  America  having  been  called  into  co-operation  with  the  land  and  naval  armies  of 
i'  ranee,  produced  the  glorious  campaign  in  17S!  .  From  this  time  the  gloom  began  to  dis- 
appear from  uur  pol-iri  a!  hnr,con,  and  the.  affairs  of  the  union  proceeded  in  a  meliorating 
tram,  till  a  peace  was   moft  ably  neijociarcd  by  our  arr.bafiadors  in  Europe,  in  17S3 . 

No  perfm,  who  hid  not  the  aHvintage  of  being  pref  nt  when  general  Washington  re- 
solved ihe  intelligenceot  peace,  and  who  .lid  not  accompany  him  to  his  domeftic  retire- 
ment, can  dtrfcribe  the  relief"  which  tha' joyful  event  brought  to  his  labouring  mind,  0/ 
the  fupreme  fuisfaction  with  which  he  withdrew  to  private  life.  From  his  triumi  h"t 
entry  into  New  Y  rk,  upon  the  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  Britifh  army,  to  ms 
arrival  at  Mount  Vein. in,  after  the  relignaton  of  his  commiffion  to  Congrefs,  feftiv^ 
crow. is  impeded  his  pafl'age  through  all  the  populous  towns  ;  the  devotion  of  a  whole  people 
purfued  him  with  prayers  10  Heaven  for  h •  e ill i', g s  on  h  s  head,  while  their  gratitude 
J"--ight  the  mod:  exp^ellive  language  of  manifefting  itfelf  to  him,  as  their  common  father 
and  Pen.'ficTtor.  V\  hen  he  became  a  priva  e  citizen,  he  had  the  unufual  felicity  to  find 
that  his  native  flare  W3s  among  the  molt  zealous  rrs  doing  juftice  to  his  roerits ;  and  that 
ft-roiiger  domoultrations  of  affectionate  eiteem  (if  pofhbu)  were  given  by  me  citizens 
of  his  neighbourhood,  than  by  any  other  defcription  nf  men  on  the  continent.  But  he 
has  conifamly  decline.)  accepting  any  compenlation  for  his  Cervices,  or  previlVon  tor  ;h>- 
augmented  exper.fes  which  have  been  incurred  by  him  in  confequence  of  his  public  em- 
ployment, although  propnfajs  have  been  made  in  the  molt  delicate  manner,  especially  by 
theSratts  of  Virginia  and   Pennsylvania. 

The  happinefs  of  private  life  he  did  not  lbing  e:joy.  In  17&J1  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  his  countrymen,  he  was  called  to  the  dignified  office  of  j^hief  Magiftrare  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  which  aflfice  he  has  ever  firce  fuftained  ;  ana  with  how  much 
dignity,  prudence  and  ability,  the  general  applac  fe  of  his  conft.tuents  amply  teltify.  Th« 
hirtory  ofthe  life,  and  the  delineation  of  the  character  of  this  truly  jreat  man,  are  fub- 
jeiifs  which  will  occupy  many  of  the  morl  entertaining  and  inltruCtive  pages,  ut  the  future 
impartial  hiftories  of  America. 

While  true  merit  is  elteemed,  or  virtue  honoured,  mankind  will  never  ceafe  to  revere  the 
memory  of  this  Hero  ;  and  while  gratitude  remains  in  the  human  breaff,  tUe  praifef  »i 
Washington  (hail  dwell  or:  eveiy  American  ro"2'>e. 
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about  (even  hundred.     General  Montgomery  purfued  his  fuccefs,  and 
look  Montreal  ;  and  defigned  to  pufh  his  victories  to  Quebec. 

A  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  General  Arnold,  was  ordered  to? 
march  to  Canada,  by  the  river  Kennebek,  and  through  thewildernefs. 
After  fuffering  every  hardfhip,  and  the  mod  diftreffing  hunger,  they 
arrived  in  Canada,  and  were  joined  by  General  Montgomery,  before 
Ouebec.  This  city,  which  was  commanded  by  Governor  Carleton, 
was  immediately  befieged.  But  there  being  little  hope  of  taking  the- 
lown  by  a  fiege,  it  was  determined  to  florm  it. 

The  garrifon  of  Quebec,  at  this  time,  confided  of  about  1520  men, 
of  which  800  were  militia.  The  American  army  confided  of  800 
men.  General  Montgomery  having  divided  his  little  army  into  four 
detachments,  ordered  two  feints  to  be  made  againft  the  upper  town, 
one  by  Colonel  Livingfion,  at  the  head  0/  the  Canad'ans,  againft  St. 
John's  Gate  ;  the  other  by  Major  Brown  againft  Cape  Diamond  ;  re- 
serving to  himfelf  and  Col.  Arnold,  the  two  principal  attacks  againft 
the  lower  town.  At  5  oclock  in  the  morning,  General  Montgomery 
advanced  againft  the  lower  town.  He  palled  the  fir  ft  barrier,  and  was 
juft  opening  to  attack  the  fecond,  when  he  was  killed,  together  with 
his  Aid-de-camp,  Capt.  M'Pherfon.  This  fo  difpirited  the  men,  that 
Col.  Campbell,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  thought  proper  to 
draw  them  off.  In  the  mean  time  Col.  Arnold,  with  350  men,  made  a 
fuccefsful  attack  on  another  part  of  the  town.  In  the  attack  of  the 
firft  battery  Col.  Arnold  was  wounded,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
off  the  field  of  battle.  His  party,  however,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Morgan  of  Virginia,  proceeded,  and  entered  the  town  ;  but  not  be- 
ing joined  by  the  other  parties,  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  fuperior 
force. 

The  lofs  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  ioo7 
and  300  were  taken  prifoners.  Hiftorians  will  dojuitice  to  the  brave- 
ry of  the  Provincial  troops  on  this  occcafion. 

After  the  defeat,  Col.  Arnold,  who  now  commanded  the  troops, 
continued  fome  months  before  Quebec,  although  his  troops  were 
reduced  in  numbers,  and  fuffered  incredibly  from  cold  and  fick- 
nefs. 

The  death  of  General  Montgomery  was  greatly  and  fincerely  regret- 
ted on  both  fides.  "  His  many  amiable  qualities  had  procured  him  an 
uncommon  fhare  of  private  affeftion,  and  his  great  abilities,  an  equal 
proportion  of  public  efteem.  His  name  was  mentioned  in  par- 
liament with  fingular  refpect.  The Minifter  himfelf  acknowledged 
his  worth,  while  he  reprobated  the  caule  in  which  he  fell.  He  con- 
cluded an  involuntary  panegvric,  by  laying,  "  Curfe  on  his  virtues, 
they  have  undone  his  country."* 

About 

•  General  Montgomery  defcen.ied  from  a  refpedlable  family  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
was  born  in  the  year  1737.  His  attachment  to  liberty  was  innat;,  and  matured  by  a  fine 
education  and  an  excellent  understanding.  Having  married  a  wife,  and  purchafed  an  1  ftate 
in  New  York,  he  was,  from  thefe  circumltar.ce%  as  well  as  from  his  natural  love  of  free- 
dom, and  from  a  conviftthn  ot  the  juftnefs  of  her  caufe,  induced  to  conlider  himfelf  as 
an  American.  From  principle,  he  early  embarked  in  her  caufe,  and  quitted  the  fweets  of 
eafy  fortune,  the  enjoyment  of  a  luved  and  philofophical  rural  life,  with  the  higheft  do- 
xneftic  felicity,  to  take  an  a£Hve  fhare  in  ail  the  hardships  and  dangers  that  attend  the  fol- 
dier's  life. 

Before  he  came  over  to  America,  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the  fervice  of  England,  and 
had  fuccefsfully  foujjht  he.r  battles  with  the  immortal  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  in  the  war  of 
1756,  on  the  very  fpot,  where,  when  fighting  under  the  ftandard  of  freedom,  he  was  dosm- 
«ci  .0  fall  in  arms  againft  her. 
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About  this  time,  the  large  and  flourifhing  town  of  Norfolk  in  Vir- 
ginia, was  wantonly  burnt  by  order  of  lord  Dunmore,  the  then  royal 
gjovernour  of  that  province. 

General  Gage  went  to  England  in  September,  and  was  fucceeded 
in  the  command,  by  General  Howe. 

Falmouth,  a  confidcrable  town  in  the  province  of  Main,  in  Maffa- 
chufetts,  fhared  the  fa-te  of  Norfolk  ;  being  laid  in  afhes  by  order  of 
the  Britifh  admiral. 

The  Britifh  king  entered  into  treaties  with  fome  of  the  German  Prin- 
ces for  about  fourteen  thoufand  men,  who  were  to  be  fent  to  America 
the  next  year,  to  affirt  in  fubduingthe  colonies.  The  parliament  alf<* 
palled  an  aft,  forbidding  all  intercourfe  with  America  ;  and  while  thev* 
repealed  the  Bofton  port  and  fifhery  bills,  they  declared  all  American 
property  on  the  high  feas,  forfeited  to  the  captors. 

Meafures  were  taken  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  Bofton.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  batteries  were  opened  on  feveral  hills,  from  whence  fhot  and 
bombs  were  thrown  into  the  town.  But  the  batteries  which  were  open- 
ed on  Dorchefler  point  had  the  beft  effect,  and  loon  obliged  General 
Howe  to  abandon  the  town.  In  March  1776  the  Britifh  troops  em- 
barked for  Halifax,  and  General  Wafhington  entered  Bofton  in  tri- 
umph. 

In  thA  enfuing  fummer,  a  fmall  fquadron  of  fhips  commanded  by 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  a  body  of  troops  under  the  Generals  Clinton 
and  Cornwallis,  attempted  to  take  Charlefton,  the  capital  of  South 
Carolina.  The  fhips  made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  fort  on  Sullivan's 
I  Hand,  but  were  repulled  with  great  lofs,  and  the  expedition  was  aban- 
doned. 

In  July,  Congrefs  publifhed  their  declaration  of  independence, 
which  feparated  America  from  Great  Britain.  This  great  event  took 
place  two  hundred  and  eighty  four  years  after  the  the  difcovery  of  A- 
merica  by  Columbus — one  hundred  and  fixty  fix,  from  the  firft  effect- 
ual fettlement  in  Virginia,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  fix  from  the  firft 
fettlementof  Plymouth  in  Mafiachufetts,  which  were  the  earlieft  Ena^ 
lifh  fettlements  in  America. 

Tuft  after  this  declaration,  General  Howe,  with  a  powerful  for«e, 
arrived  near  New  York  ;  and  landed  his  troops  on  Staten  Ifland. 
General  Wafhington  was  in  New-York  with  about  thirteen  thoufand 
men,  who  were  encamped  either  in  the  city  or  the  neighbouring  forti- 
fications. 

The  operations  of  the  Britifh  began  by  the  aftion  on  Loner  Ifland, 
in  the  month  of  Auguft.  The  American*  Generals  Sullivan  and  Lord 
Sterling,  with  a  large  body  of  men,  were  made  prifonera.  The  night 
after  the  engagement,  a  retreat  was  ordered  and  executed  with  fuck 
filence,  that  the  Americans  left  the  ifland  without  alarming  their  ene- 
mies, and  without  lofs. 

In  September,  the  city  of  New  York  wasabandoned  by  the  Amer- 
ican army,  and  taken  by  the  Britifh. 

In  November,  Fort  Wafhington  on  York  Ifland  was  taken,  and 
more  than  two  thoufand  Americans  made  prifoners.  Fort  Lee,  oppo- 
fite  to  Fort  Wafhington,  on  the  Jerfey  fhove,  was  foon  after  taken,  but 
the  garrifon  efcaped. 

About  the  fame  time,  General  Clinton  was  fent  with  a  body  of 
troops  to  take  poffeffion  of  Rhode  Ifland  ;  and  fucceeded.  In 
addition   to   all  thefe   lofles  and  defeats,    the  American  army   fuffered 

by 
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by   dcfcrtiofi,    and  more  by  ficknefs,   which  was  epidemic,   and  very 
mortal. 

Tlie  northern  army  at  Ticondcroga.  was  in  a  difagrecablc  fituation, 
particularly,  after  the  battle  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican force,  confining  of  a  few  light  vefTels,  under  the  command  of  gen- 
erals Arnold  and  Waterbury,  was  totally  difperfed.  But  General 
Carleton,  infiead  of  purfuing  his  victory,  landed  Jit  Crown  Point,  re- 
cennoitered  our  polts  at  Ticondcroga  and  Mount  Independence,  and 
returned  to  winter  quarters  in  Canada. 

The  American  army  nvght  now  be  faid  to  be  no  more.  All  that 
slow  remained  of  an  army,  which  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  a- 
mountcd  to  at  leaft  twenty  five,  thoufand  men,  did  not  now  exceed  three 
thoufand.  The  term  of  their  engagements  being  expired,  they  return- 
ed, in  large  bodies,  to  their  families  and  friends  ;  the  few,  who,  from 
peifonal  attachment,  local  circumstances,  or  fuperior  pericverance  and 
&ravefy,  continued  with  the  Generals  Wafhington  and  Lee,  were  too 
irconliderable  to  appear  foimidable  in  the  view  of  a  powerful  and 
victorious  enemy. 

In  this  alarming  and  critical  fituaiion  of  affairs,  General  Lee, 
through  an  imprudent  careleflneis,  winch  ill  became  a  man  in  his  im- 
portant ftation,  was  captured  by  a  party  of  Britifh  light  horle,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Harcourt.  This  unfortunate  circumftance  gave  a  fe- 
Vere  fhock  to  the  remaining  hopes  of  the  little  army,  and.  rendered 
their  fituation  truly  .dilbi'°flingf 

While  thele  things  were  tranfacting  in  New  Jerfey,  General  Wafh- 
rngton,  far  from  being  difcouraged  by  the  lots  of  General  Lee,  and 
always  ready  to  improve  every  advantage  to  raife  the  drooping  fpirits 
of  his  handful  of  men,  had  made  a  ftand  on  the  Pennfylvania  fide 
of  the  Delaware.  He  collected  his  fcattered  forces,  called  in  the 
arfliltahce  of  the  Pennfylvania  militia,  and  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
December  (1776)  when  the  enemy  were  lulled  intolecurity  by  the  idea 
of  his  weaknels,  and  by  the  inclemency  of  the  night,  which  was  re- 
markably boifierous,  as  well  as  by  the  fumes  of  a  Chriftmas  eve,  he 
croffed  the  river,  and  at  the  breaking  of  day,  marched  dewn  to  Tren- 
ton, andlo  completely  furprifed  them,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
tachment which  were  ftationed  at  this  place,  fui  rendered  after  a  fhort 
refiftance.  The  horiemen  and  a  few  others  made  their  efcape  at  the 
oppofite  end  of  the  town.  Upwards  of  nine  hundred  Heffians  were 
taken  prifoners  at  this  time. 

The  addrefs  in  planning  and  executing  tli is  enterprise,  reflected  the 
higheft  honour  on  the  commander,  and  the  fucceis  revived  the  def- 
ponding  hopes  of  America.  The  lofs  of  General  Mercer,  a  gallant 
officer,  at  Princeton,  was  the  principal  circumftan.ee  that  allayed  the 
joys  of  viclory. 

The  following  year,  1777,  was  diftinguifhed  by  very  memorable  e- 
vents,  infavourof  America.  On  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  govern- 
our  Tryon  was  lent  with  a  body  of  troops  to  deftroy  the  ftores  at  Dan- 
bury  in  Connecticut.  This  plan  was  executed,  and  the  town  mofily 
burnt.  The  enemy  fufFered  in  their  retreat,  and  the  Americans 
loft  General  Wociter,    a  brave  and  experienced  officer. 

General  Prefcot  was  taken  from  his  quarters,  on  Rhode  Ifland,  by 
the  addrefs  and  enterprize  of  Col.  Barton,  and  conveyed  priloner  \e> 
the  continent. 

General* 
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General  Burgoyne,  who  commanded  the  northern  Britifh  army, 
look  poffeffion  of  Ticonderoga,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Americans.  He  pufhed  his  fucceffes,  crofied  Lake  George,  and  en- 
camped upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudfon,  near  Saratoga.  His  progress 
however  was  checked,  by  the  defeat  of  Col.  Baum,  near  Bennington, 
in  which  the  undifciplined  militia,  under  General  Stark,  difplayed  un- 
exampled bravery,  and  captured  almoft  the  whole  detachment.  The 
rnihiia  affembled  from  all  parts  of  New  England,  to  flop  the  progreis 
of  General  Burgoyne. 

Fhele,  wuh  the  regular  troops,  formed  a  refpe&able  army,  commanded 
by  General  Gates.  After  two  fevere  actions,  in  which  the  Generals 
Lincoln  and  Arnold,  behaved  with  uncommon  gallantry,  and  were 
wounded,  General  Burgoyne  found  himfelf  enclofed  with  brave  troops, 
and  was  forced  to  furrender  his  whole  army,  amounting  to  five  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-two  men,  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans.* This  memorable  event  happened  on  the  17th  of  October,  1777  ; 
and  diffufed  an  univerfal  joy  over  America,  and  laid  a  foundation  for 
the  treaty  with  France. 

But  before  thefe  transitions,  the  main  body  of  the  Britifh  forces 
had  embarked  at  New  York,  failed  up  the  Chefapeek,  and  landed  at 
the  head  of  Elk  river.  The  army  foon  began  their  march  for  Phila- 
delphia. General  Wafhington  had  determined  to  oppofe  them,  and 
for  this  purpole  made  a  Hand,  fir  ft  at  Red  Clay  Creek,  and  then  upon 
the  heights,  near  Brandyvvine  Creek.  Here  the  armies  engaged,  and 
the  Americans  were  overpowered,  and  fufFered  great  lofs.  The  ene- 
my foon  purfued  their  march,  and  took  povTefuon  of  Philadelphia,  to- 
wards the  dole  of  September. 

Not  long  after,  the  two  armies  were  again  engaged  at  Germantown, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  Americans  had  the  advantage; 
but  by  fome  unlucky  accident,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  turned  in 
favour  of  the  Britifh.  Both  (ides  differed  conhderable  loffes  ;  on  the 
fide  of  the  Americans,  was  General  Nafh. 

In  an  attack  upon  the  forts  at  Mud-lfland  and  Red  Bank,  trie  Hef- 
funs  were  unfuccelsful,  and  their  commander,  Col.  Donop,  killed. 
The  Britifh  alfo  loit  the  Augufta,  a  fhip  of  the  line.  But  the  forts 
were  afterwards  taken,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  opened. 
General  Wafhington  was  reinforced,  with  a  part  of  the  troops,  which 
had  compofed  the  northern  army,  under  General  Gates  ;  and  both  ar- 
mies retired  to  winter  quarters. 

In  October,  the  fame  month  in  which  General  Burgoyne  was  taken 
at  Saratoga,  General  Vaughan,  with  a  fmall  fleet,  failed  up  Hudfon's 
fiver,  and  wantonly  burnt  Kingfton,  a  beautiful  Dutch  fettlement,  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  river. 

The  beginning  of  the  next  year,  1778,  wasdiftinguifhed  by  a  treaty 
of  alliance  between  France  and  America  ;  by  which  we  obtained  a 
powerful  and  generous  ally.  When  the  Englifh  miniftry  were  in- 
formed that  this  treaty  was  on  foot,  they  difpatched  commiffioners  to 
America,  to  attempt  a  reconciliation.  But  America  would  not  now 
accept  their  offers.  Early  in  the  Ipring,  Count  de  Eltaing,  with  a 
fleet  of  fifteen  fail  of  the  line,  wasfent  by  the  court  of  France  to  affift 
America. 

General    Howe    left  the  army,   and  returned  to  England  ;  the  com- 
mand then  devolved  upon  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  In 
*    vV  i«n  Genera-]  Burgoyne  leftCanada,  bu-army  coniiftei  of  io,«ao  «ien  = 
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In  June  the  Britifh  army  left  Philadelphia,  and  marched  for  New 
York.  On  their  march  they  were  annoyed  by  the  Americans  ;  and 
at  Monmouth,  a  very  regular  action  took,  place,  between  part  of  the 
armies  ;  the  enemy  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs.  General  Lee,  for 
his  mifconduct  that  day,  was  fufpended,  and  was  never  after- 
wards permitted  to  join  the  army. 

General  Lee's  conduct,  at  feveral  times  before  this,  had  been  very 
fufpicious.  In  December  1776,  he  lay  at  Chatham,  about  eleven  miles 
from  Elizabeth  Town,  with  a  brigade  of  troops,  wrhen  a  great  quan- 
tity of  baggage  was  ftored  at  Elizabeth  Town,  under  a  guard  of  only 
five  hundred  Heffians.  General  Lee  was  apprifed  of  this,  and  might 
have  fui  prifed  the  guard  and  taken  the  baggage.  But  he  neglected  the  op- 
portunity, and  after  leveral  marches  and  counter  marches  between 
Troy,  Chatham  and  Morris  Town,  he  took  up  his  quarters  at,  or  near 
"White's  tavern,  where  he  was  furprifed  and  taken  prifoner  by  a  party 
of  the  Britifh  horfe.  He  was  heard  to  fay  repeatedly,  that  General 
Wafhington  would  ruin  a  fine  army.  It  was  fufpe&ed  that  he  had 
defigns  to  lupplant  the  General,  and  his  friends  attempted  to  place  him 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  General  Wafhington 's  prudent  delays,  and 
caiuious  movements,  afforded  General  Lee's  friends  many  opportuni- 
ties to  fpread  reports  unfavourable  to  his  character.  It  was  infmuat- 
ed,  with  fome  fuccefs,  that  General  Wafhington  wanted  courage  and 
abilities.  Reports  of  this  kind,  at  one  time,  rendered  General  Lee 
very  popular,  and  it  is  fuppofed  he  wifhed  to  fruftrate  General  Washing- 
ton's plans,  in  order  to  increale  the  fufpicions  already  entertained  of 
his  generallhip,  and  turn  the  public  clamour  in  his  own  favour.  His 
conduct  at  Monmouth,  was,  by  fome,  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded 
from  fuch  a  defign  ;  for  he  commanded  the  flower  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  and  was  not  deftitute  of  courage. 

In  Auguft,  General  Sullivan,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  attempted 
to  take  poffeflion  of  Rhode  Iiland,  but  did  not  fucceed.  Soon  after, 
the  ftores  and  (hipping  at  Bedford  in  Maifachufetts,  were  burnt  by  a 
party  of  the  Britifh  troops.  The  fame  year,  Savannah,  the  capital 
of  Georgia,  was  taken  by  the  Britifh,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Campbell. 

In  the  following  year  (1779)  General  Lincoln  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  fouthern  army. 

Governour  Tryon  and  Sir  George  Collier  made  an  incurfion  into 
Connecticut,  and  burnt,  with  wanton  barbarity,  the  towns  of 
Fairfield  and  Norwalk.  But  the  American  arms  were  crowned 
with  fuccefs,  in  a  bold  attack  upon  Stoney  Point,  which  was  fur- 
prized  and  taken  by  the  brave  General  Wayne,  in  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  July.  Five  hundred  men  were  made  prifoners,  with  little 
lofs  on  either  fide. 

A  party  of  Britifh  forces  attempted  this  fummer,  to  build  a  fort 
on  Penobfcot  river,  for  the  purpofe  of  cutting  timber  in  the  neigh- 
bouring foreft.  A  plan  was  laid  in  Maffachuletts  to  diilodge  them, 
and  a  confiderable  fleet  collected  for  the  purpofe.  But  the  plan  fail- 
ed of  fuccefs,  and  the  whole  marine  force  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Britith,  except  fome  velfels  which  were  burnt  by  the  Americans  them- 
felves. 

In  October,  General  Lincoln  and  Count  de  Eftaing  made  an  affault 
upon  Savannah  j  but  they  were  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs.     In 

this 
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tKis  action,  the  celebrated  Polifh  Count  Pulafki,  who  had  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  brave  foldier,  was  mortally  wounded. 

In  this  iummer,  General  Sullivan  marched  with  a  body  of  troops, 
into  the  Indian  country,  in  the  weltern  part  of  New  York  State,  and 
burnt  and  deftroyed  ail  their  provifions  and  fettlemertts  that  fell  in 
their  way. 

On  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  next  year,  (1780)  the  Britifh. 
troops  left  Rhode  Ifland.  An  expedition  under  General  Clinton  and 
Lord  Cbrnwallis,  was  undertaken  againlt  Charlefton,  South  Carolina, 
where  General  Lincoln  commanded.  This  town,  alter  a  clofe  fiege 
of  about  fix  weeks,  was  lurrendered  to  the  Britifh  commander  ; 
and  General  Lincoln,  and  the  whole  American  garrifori,  were  made 
priloners. 

General  Gates  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  the  fouthern  de- 
partment, and  another*army  collected.  In  Auguft,  Lord  Cornwallis 
attacked  the  American  troops  at  Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  and  rout- 
ed them  with  confiderable  lofs.  He  afterwards  marched  through  the 
lbutherrt  ftates,  and  luppofed  them  entirely  fubdued. 

The  fame  Iummer,  the  Britifh  troops  made  frequent  ipcurfions 
from  New  York  into  the  Jerfies  ;  ravaging  and  plundering  the 
Country. 

In  July,  a  French  fleet,  under  Monfieur  d'Ternay,  with  a  body  of 
land  forces,  commanded  by  Count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Rhode- 
liland,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Americans. 

This  year  was  alio  diftinguifhed  by  the  infamous  treafon  of  Gen- 
eral Arnold.  General  Wafhington  having  fome  bufinefs  to  tranfa£f. 
at  Weathersfield  in  Connecticut,  left  ArnOld  to  command  the  impor- 
tant pod  of  Weft  Point  ;  which  guards  a  pals  in  Hudfori's  river, 
about  fixty  miles  from  New  York.  Arnold's  conduct  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  the  preceding  winter,  had  been  cenfured  ;  and  the 
treatment  he  received  in  confequence,  had  given  him  offence. 

Pie  determined  to  take  revenge  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  he  entered 
into  a  negociation  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  del.iver  Weft  Point, 
and  the  army,  into  the  hands  of  the  Britifh.  While  General  Wafh- 
ington was  abient,  he  diimounted  the  cannon  in  fome  of  the  forts, 
and  took  other  fteps  to  render  the  taking  of  the  poft  eafy  for  the  ene- 

But  by  a  providential  difcovfcry,  the  whole  plan  was  defeated.  Ma- 
jor Andre,  aid  to  General  Clinton,  a  brave  officer,  who  had  been  fent 
up  the  river  as  a  fpy,  to  concert  the  plan  of  operations  with  Arnold, 
was  taken,  condemned  by  a  court  martial,  and  executed.  Arnold 
made  his  efcape,  by  getting  on  board  the  Vulture,  a  Britifh  veffel  which 
lay  in  the  river.  His  conduct  has  ftamped  him  with  infamy  ;  and 
like  all  traitors,  he  is  defpifed  by  all  mankind.  The  name  of  Bene- 
dict Arnold  has  become  proverbially  contemptible.  General  Wafh- 
ington arrived  in  camp  juft  after  x\rnold  made  his  efcape,  and  restor- 
ed order  in  the  garrifori. 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Gates  iri  Carolina,  General  Greene 
was  appointed  to  command  in  the  fouthern  department.^     From  this 

period 
T  2 

^  General  Greene  was  born  at  Warwick,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Ifland,  about  the  year 
1741,  ot  reputable  parents,  belonging  to  the  i'ociety  or'  Friends.  He  was  endowed  with  an 
uncommon  degree  nt  judgment  and  penetration  $  his  difpolition  was  benevolent,  and  hii> 
manners  aft.<b,e.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  afiemblv. 
a.,    hi  difcharged  hi*  truft-ta  the  entire  fatisfa&iori  of  b/uconftituents.  After 
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period,  things  in  that  quarter  wore  a  more  favourable  afpe£L  Colonel 
Tarleton,  theaftive  commander  of  the  Britifh  legion,  was  defeated  by 
General  Morgan,  the  intrepid  commander  of  the  riflemen. 

After  a  variety  of  movements  the  two  armies  met  at  Guilford,  in 
Carolina.  Here  was  one  of  the  beft  fought  actions  during  the  war.  ( 
General  Greene  and  Lord  Cornwallis  exerted  themfelves  at  the  head 
of  their  refpeftive  armies  ;  and  although  the  Americans  were  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  field,  yet  the  Britifh  army  fuffered  an  immenfe  lofs, 
and  could  not  purfue  the  victory.  The  adtion  happened  on  the  15th 
March,  1781. 

In  thefpring,  Arnold,  the  traitor,  who  was  made  a  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral in  the  Britifh  ferviee,  with  a  (mall  number  of  troops,  failed  for 
Virginia,  and  plundered  the  country.  This  called  the  attention  of  the 
French  fleet  to  that  quarter,  and  a  naval  engagement  took  place  be- 
tween the  Englifh  and  French,  in  which  fome  of  the  Englifh  fhips 
were  much  damaged,  and  one  entirely  difabled. 

After  the  battle  of  Guilford,  General  Greene  moved  towards  South 
Carolina,  to  drive  the  Britifh  from  their  potts-  in  that  flate.  Here 
Lord  Rawdon  obtained  an  inconfiderablc  advantage  over  the  Ameri- 
cans, ne^r  Camden.  But  General  Greene  more  than  recovered  this 
difadvantage,  by  the  brilliant  and  fuccefsfui  action  at  the  Eutaw 
Springs;  where  General  Marian  difiinguifhed  himfelf,  and  the  brave 
Col.  Wafhington  was  wounded  and  taken  prifoner. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  finding  General  Greene  fuccefsful  in  Carolina, 
marched  to  Virginia,  collected  his  for*es,  and  fortified  himfelf  in  York- 
town.  In  the  mean  time  Arnold  made  an  incurfion  into  Connecticut, 
burnt  apart  of  New  London,  took  Fort  Grifwold  by  ftorm,  and  put 
the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  The  garrifon  confided  chiefly  of  men  col- 
lected from  the  little  town  of  Groton,  which,  by  the  favage  cruelty  of 
the  Britifh  officer  who  commanded  the  attack,  loft,  in  one  hour,  al- 
rnofr.  all  its  heads  of  families.  The  brave  Col.  Ledyard,  who  com- 
manded the  fort,  was  llain  with  his  own  fword  after  he  had  furrender- 
ed. 

The  Ma!  quis  de  la  Fayette,*   the  brave  and    generous    nobleman, 

whofe 

After  the  battle  of  Lexington,  three  regiments  of  troops  were  raifed  in  Rhode  Idand, 
and  the  command  or  them  given  to  Mr,  Gieene,  who  was  nominated  a  Brigadier  General* 
His  meiit  and  abilities,,  both  in  council  and  in  the  field,  were  foon  noticed  by  General 
Wa/hington,  and  in  Auguft  1776,  he  was  appointed  Major  General.  His  adfion  with  the 
Brit  lib  troops  at  Eutaw  Springs  was  ore  of  the  bt  ft  conducted,  and  molt  luccefslul  engage- 
men's  rhat  took  place  during  the  war.  For  this  General  Greene  was  honoured  by  Con- 
grefsvvith  a  Britifh  ftandard  and  a  gold  medal.  As  a  reward  for  his  particular  fervices  in 
the  fcuthom  department,  the  ftate  of  Gtorgia  prcfented  him  with  a  large  and  valuable 
tracl  of  l:nd  on  an  iiland  near  Savannah. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  his  native  date.  The  contentions  and  bad  policy  of  that 
ftate,  induced  him  to  leave  it  and  retire  to  his  eftate  in  Georgia, 

He  removed  his  family  in    October  1-785  ;   but  in  Jure  the  next  fummer,   the  extreme 

heat,  ar.d  the  fatigue  of  a  walk,  broughton  a  diforoei  that  put  a  period  to  his  life,  on  the 

'9ch  of  the  fame  month.     He  lived  univerfally  loved  and  refpedted,  and  his  death  was  uni- 

verfally  lamented. 

His  body  was  intered  in  S-ivannah,  and  the  funeral  proceiTiora  attended  by  the  Cincinnati, 

*  The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  born  about  the  year  1757.  At  the  egeof  nineteen  he 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  America,  with  all  the  ardor  which  the  moll  generous  philanthro- 
py could  infp're.  At  a  very  early  period  of  the  war,  he  dermined  to  embark  from  his  na- 
tive country,  for  the  United  States.  Before  he  could  complete  his  intention,  intelligence 
arrived  in  Europe,  that  the  American  inlurgents,  reduced  to  two  thoufand  men,  were  fly- 
ins  though  Jerley  before  a  Britifh  force  of  thirty  thoufand  regulars.  The  news  fo  ef- 
fectually excinguifhed  th:  little  credit  which  America  had  in  Europe,    in  the  beginning, --r 
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<whofe  fervices  command  the  gratitude  of  every  American,  had  been 
difpatched  with  about  two  thoufand  light  infantry,  from  the  main  ar- 
my, to  watch  the  motions  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  Virginia.  He  piofe- 
cuted  this  expedition  with  the  greateft  military  ability.  Although 
his  force  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  obliged  them  to 
leave  Richmond  and  Williamfburgh,  and  to  feek  protection  under 
their  (hipping. 

About  the  lafl  of  Auguft,  Count  de  Graffe  arrived  in  the  Chefapeek 
and  blocked  up  the  Britifh  troops  at  Yorktown.  Admiral  Greaves, 
with  a  Britifh  fleet,  appeared  off  the  Capes,  and  an  aftion  fucceeded  ; 
but  it  was  not  decifive. 

General  Wafhington  had  before  this  time  moved  the  main  body    &l 
his  army,  together  with  the  French  troops,  to  the  fouthward  ;    and  a 
foon  as  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet   in  the  Chefapeek, 
he  made  rapid  marches  to   the  head  of  Elk,    where    embaiking,    the 
troops  foon  arrived  at  Yorktown. 

A  clofe  liege  immediately  commenced,  and  was  carried  on  with 
fuch  vigour,  by  the  combined  forces  cd7  America  and  France,  that  lord 
Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  furiender.  This  glorious  event,  which  took 
place  on  the  19th  of  Oclober,  1781,  decided  the  conteft  in  favour  of 
America  ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  general  peace. 

A  few  months  after  the  furrender  of  Cornwallis,  the  Britifh  evac- 
uated all  theirpoftsin  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  retired  to  the 
-main  army  in  New  York. 

The  next  fpring  (1^82)  Sir  Guy  Carleton  arrived  in  New  York, 
and  took  the  command  of  the  Britifh  army  in  America.  Immediate- 
ly on  his  arrival,  he  acquainted  General  Wafhington  and  Congreis, 
that  negociations  for  peace  had  commenced  at  Paris.  On 

the  year  1777,  that  the  comrniffioners  ofCoogrefs  at  Pa:i?,  though  they  had  previoufly 
encouraged  his  projedf,  could  not  prccure  a  veil'-l  to  forward  his  intentions.  Under  thefe 
circumftances,  they  thought  it  but  honeft  to  diffuade  him  from  the  prefent  proleculion  of 
his  perilous  cnterprife.  It  was  in  vain  they  aefed  fo  candid  a  pare.  The  flame  which  A~ 
inerica  had  kindled  in  his  brealr,  could  not  be  e;:ringuifhed  by  her  misfortunes.  '  Hith- 
erto/  faid  he,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  '  1  have  only  cherifhed  your  caufe —  now  I 
am  going  tor  fcrve  it.  The  lower  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  greater  will  be  the. 
efreit  of  my  departure  ;  and  fince  you  cannot  get  2  velYel,  1  lhall  purchafe  and  fit  cue 
one  to  carry  your  difpatches  to  congrefs  .'.nd  nayfrlf  to  America.'  Whilil  this  velTc!  was 
preparing  he  vilited  England,  was  introduced  to  the  king's  minifier  and  many  of  the  no- 
bility and  firft  characters  of  the  nation'.  By  this  means  he  was  enab'ed  to  form  a  good 
judgment  of  men  and  things  there.-  He  embarked  and  arrived  in  Cliarleilon  ea,riy  in 
the  yeari777.  CongreJs  loon  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  majir-gener.il.  He  a:- 
tep:ed  the  ap.wntment,  but  not  without  exacting  two  conditions,  which  difplayed  the  el- 
evation of  his  fr>jrit :  the  one,  that  he  mould  ierve  on  his  own  expeaie  ;  the  other,  that 
i.e  mould  begin  his  fervices  as  a  volunteer. 

He  was  loon  appointed  to  command  an  expedition  to  Canada.  The  plan  was  to  crofs 
the  lakes  on  the  ice  ;  the  objedt,  to  feize  Montreal  and  St.  Johns.  He  was  now  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  rnuil  have  keenly  experienced  the  allurements  of  independent  com- 
mand :  But  hiscool  judgment,  and  honed  heart,  reftrained  him  from  indulging  a  paliion 
J  ir  military  fa  rue,  unuer  ci:  cum  fiances  which  might  have  injured  the  caul'c  which  he  had 
10  zealoufly  efpouled.  He  found  that,  in  cafe  of  his  proceeding,  the  amy  under  his  com- 
mand would  be  in  danger  of  exj-eiienung  a  fate  fimilar  to  that  of  the  unfortunate  Bur- 
g  >yne.  With  a  boldnefs  of  judgment  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  moll  1  .  ;>erienced 
general,  and  without  advancing  beyond  Albany,  he  rein  quifhed  the  expedition.  Soon 
after  he  received  the  thanks  of  dngief*  for  His  prudence. 

In  the  four  campaigns  which  lucceeded  tbe  arrival  of  the  Marqtras  de  la  Fayette  in  A- 
menca,  he  gave  repeated  pioofj  of  his  military  t.iients  in  the  irnoele  ind  ealtern  llatt?; 
but  the  events  that  took  place  under  his  command  in  Virginia,  contributed  mofi  to  his 
military  glory. 

Sometime  after  the/c  3p|-ure  of  Cornwall;-,  the  Marq'iisde  lu  Fayette  went  to  France, 
where  he  u  led  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  caminevcjal  and  po.i;  ical  iiiteitlt  or  thele 
ftites,  and  to  eft'eit a  revolution,  ir,  his  native  Country,  in  favour  of  liberty.  It  remains  tor 
future  ages  to  pourtray  tire  virtues  arte!  ex.:  Viti  .  ittis  ir.uly.  gi£*t  man  —  this  friend  to 
hu nan  nature— :r>ic  f  co  id  Waskin  g  ruK  ,« 
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On  the  30th  of  November.  1782,  the  provifional  articles  of  peace, 
and  reconciliation,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  States, 
were  figned  at  Paris;  by  which  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence and  fovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Thefe 
articles  were  ratified  by  a  definitive  treaty,  September  3d,  3783.  This 
peace  was  negociated  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  by  David  Hartley, 
ifq  ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  by  John  Adams,  John 
Jay,+  and  Benjamin  Franklin,*  Efcpires. 

Thus 


J-  John  Jay,  Efq.  is  a  de/cendent  of  one  of  the  French  Proteljant  Emigrants,  who  came 
to  America,  in  conference  of  the  Revolution  of  the  Edict  or  Naniz,  in  16S5.  Iris  re- 
markable that  among  the  delcendants  of  thefe  Emigrant1,  fome  or  whom  lettltd  in  New- 
York,  and  lome  in  B  oft  on,  there  have  been  the  following  eminent  characters;  James  Bow- 
•Join,  Efq.  who  had  been  Governourot  the  Commonwealth  of  MafTachufetts,  and  at  his 
death  was  Prefident  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  Henry  Laurens,  Efq. 
who  has  been  Prefident  or  Congrefs,  and  Ambailador  to  a  ioreign  court.  Elias  Bouoi- 
not,  Efq.  who  has  beenj  Prefident  of  Congrefs,  and  is  now  a  Reprefentativc  ;  ana  John 
Jav,  Efq.  who  has  been  Prefident  of  Congrefs,  Ambaffador  to  a  foreign  Court,  and  is 
now  Chief  Juitice  of  the  American  States. 

*  Dr.  Franklin  'vas  born  in  Eofton,  January  6th,  1706,  O.  S.  He  was  educated  to  the 
bulinefs  cf  printing.  In  the  rirlr  24  years  of  his  lite  he  pafled  through  an  uncommon 
variety  of  fcenes,  which  he  impfoVea  to  valuable  puipoles.  He  early  difo>vered  a  Itrong 
and  diftinguiihing  rnind,  and  a  feitile,  inventive  genius.  About  the  age  or  2.4  he  married 
Mils  Read  of  Philadelphia,  where  lie  had  eftablifhed  himfelf  as  a  primer.  In  1736  he 
was  chufen  Clerk  of  the  Geneial  Allembly  of  Pennfylvania  ;  and  the  year  following  was 
appointed  Poft  Matter  in  Philadelphia.  Jn  1744,  he  broached  the  kea  of  the  American 
Philolophical  Society,  and  had  the  p:eafure  to  rind  it  meet  with  all  the  fir.  efs  he  could 
>fefire.  He  was  the  principal  inftrument  alfo  in  planning  and  eltahliihir.g  tht  Academy  of 
Philadelphia,  from  which  have  fpiung  the  College  and  Univerfity  in  that  city. 

In  1747,  and  for  twenty  \ears  after,  fuccelfrvely,  he  was  chofen  a  rtprelentative  to  the 
Allembly  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ;  in  which  situation  he  was  highly  refpecled,  and 
iingulaiU  ufeful.  He  was  appointed  joint  Pott  Mailer  General  with  M  r.  William  Hun- 
ter in  1753.  He  was  greatly  inftrumer.tai  in  carrying  into  cfltcTi  Dr.  Bond's  plan  lor 
a  hofpita)  in  Philadelphia,  the  advantages  of  which  have  been  extenfively  experienced. 
By  this  time  his  character  as  a  philoupher  was  known  in  Europe  as  well  as  America,  and 
he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Mailer  of  Aits,  from  Yale  ana  Harvard  Colleges. 

Jn  1754,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  CommilTloners  from  Pentihlvania  to  attend  the 
«elebrated  Albany  Congrefs,  in  order  to  devife  a  plan  tor  defending  the  country  aaainft  the 
French.  Here  he  drew  up  his  "Albanvplan  of  Union,"  which  was  unammoullv  agreed 
to  by  congrefs,  but,  though  wifely  adapted  to  prefer.ve  the  harmony  between  Great  Btiiaiu 
and  her  Colonies,  wjs  ultimately  rejected. 

In  3757, the  Allembly  of  Pennfylvanu, indignant  at  the  obfiinacy  of  the  Guverners,  who 
were  lhackled  with  inftrudtions  not  to  aiTint  to  any  cax  bill,  that  did  not  exempt  the  eftates 
«>r'  the  Proprietors,  from  contributing  to  the  public  feivice,  determined  to  fend  ar.  a^ent  to 
London,  to  petition  the  king  for  'ediefs.  Mr.  Franklin  was  appointed  (or  this  ourpofc, 
and  ably  negociated  the  bulinefs,  for  which,  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  lie.  received  the 
thanks  of  the  General  Allembly. 

His  diftinguifhea  literary  reputation,  procured  him  while  in  England,  the  honorary  title 
of  DoClor  of  Laws,  from  Edinburgh   and  Oxford  Univeifties. 

Sometime  after  this,  he  was  again  fent  to  England,  by  the  Afi'erjvbly  of  Pennfylvania, 
with  a  petition  to  have  a  new  form  of  Government  eftablifhed,  and  to  be  taken  under  the 
royal  protection.  Before  his  return  to  America,  he  travelled,  in  J7O6,  into  Germany,  ar  d 
in  1767,  into  France  ;  and  wherever  he  appeared,  he  was  rrceived  with  the  higher!  tefpect 
and  veneration.  His  endeavours  to  prevent  the  enaction  of  the  Jlmxp  aci,  tht  ability  with 
which  he  fuftained  his  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  Fouled  Commons,  his  cbtainir^ 
and  forwarding  to  Bofton,  the  inftdious  letters  of  Goverrour  Hutchinfon, 'procured  tor 
him,  on  hi<i  return  to  America,  the  moft  unbounded  appiaufe  or  h;s  countiymela.  1-1: 
was  loon  elt&ed  a  member  ot  Congre.'s  ;  and  in  l"76,  was  chofen  with  John  Adams  and 
Edward  RutUdj.e,  Efquires,  a  Committee  of  Congrefs  to  waiton  Lord  Howe,  2nd  to  en- 
quire into  the  extent  ot  his  powers  10  treat  of  the  restoration  of  peace.  Lord  Howe  hav- 
ing expreffed  his  concern  at  being  obliged  to  ciftrels  thole  whom  he  <o  much  legarded, 
Dr.  Franklin  aflured  him,  that  the  Americans,  out  ot  reciprocal  regard,  would  endei- 
vourto  lelfen,  as«nuch  as  polTible,  the  pain  he  might  feel  on  their  account,  by  taking  the 
utmuft  care  of  themlelves. 

In  1776,  a  convention  was  called,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  efiabl'fh  a  new  form  of  Govc-n- 
menr.  Dr.  Franklin  was  appointed  Prefident.  The  l<r*ter  end  of  the  l'une  year  he  «as 
lent  to  France,  where,  with  the  affiftance  of  t-'.r.  Sil;s  DCan,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
Francej  Feb.  1778,  l  V*"5    ' 
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Thus  ended  a  long  and  arduous  conflifr,  in  which  Great  Britain  ex- 
pended near  an  hundred  millions  of  money,  with  an  hundred  thoufand 
lives,  and  won  nothing.  America  endured  every  cruelty  and  diflrefs 
from  her  enemies;  lolt  many  lives  and  much  treafure  ;  but  delivered 
herlelf  from  a  foreign  dominion,  and  gained  a  rank  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

Holland  acknowledged  the -independence  of  the  United  States  on  the 
19th  of  April  1782  ;  Sweden,  February  5th  1783  ;  Denmark  the  25th 
of  February  ;  Spain,  in  March,  and  Ruffia  in  July  1783. 

No  fooner  was  peace  reftored  by  the  definitive  treaty,  and  the  Brit- 
ish troops  withdrawn  from  the  country,  than  the  United  States  began 
to  experience  the  defecls  of  their  general  government.  While  an  en- 
emy was  in  the  country,  fear,  which  had  firft  impelled  the  colonies  to 
aflociate  in  mutual  defence,  continued  to  operate  as  a  band  of  politi- 
cal union.  It  gave  to  the  relolutions  and  recommendations  of  Congrefs 
the  force  of  laws,  and  generally  commanded  a  ready  acquiefcence  on 
the  part  of  the  ftate  legiflatures.  Articles  of  confederation  and  per- 
petual union  had  been  framed  in  Congrefs,  and  lubmitted  to  thecon- 
iideration  of  the  ftates,  in  the  year  1778.  Some  of  the  ftates  imme- 
diately acceded  to  them ;  but  others,  which  had  not  unappropriated 
lands,  hefitated  to  fubfcribe  a  compaft,  which  would  give  an  advan- 
tage to  the  ftates  which  pofleffed  large  trafts  of  unlocated  lands,  and 
were  thus  capable  of  a  great  fuperiority  in  wealth  and  population. 
All  o^jedtions  however  had  been  overcome,  and  by  the  acceflion  of 
Maryland  in  March  1781,  the  articles  of  confederation  were  ratified, 
as  the  frame  of  government  for  the  United  States. 

Thefe  articles  however  were  framed  during  the  rage  of  war,  when 
a  principle  of  common  fafety  fupplied  the  place  of  a  coercive  power 
in  government  ;  by  men  who  could  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
art  of  governing  an  extenfive  country,  and  under  circumftances  the 
mod  critical  and  embarraffing.  To  have  offered  to  the  people,  at  that 
time,  a  fyftem  of  government  armed  with  the  powers  neceffary  to  reg- 
ulate and  control  the  contending  interefts  of  thirteen  States,  and  the 
potletfions  of  millions  of  people,  might  have  railed  a  jealoufy  between 
the  ftates  or  in  the  minds  of  the  people   at  large,    that   would    have 

weakened 

We  have  already  mentioned  h'?  being  one  of  the  three  Commiffioners,  who  negociated  • 
the  peace  or"  4783.     He  returned  to  America  in  1 7 S 5 ,  and  was  chofen  Prelident  of  the  Su- 
preme Executi  <>e  Council  ot  Pennfylvania,  and  in  i757,was  appointed  a  delegate  from  that 
irate,  to  the  augult  body  which  formed   the   prefent  frame  of"  government  of  the  United 
States. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1790,  after  a  long  and  painful  illnefs,  he  refigned  a  life,  which 
had  been  Angularly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind. 

Among  the  many  tefti monies  of refpedl  paid  to  his  memory,  the  Congrefs  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  National  All'emblyof   France,  went  into  m.-urning  on  his  death. 

Dr.  Franklin  poiTelTed  an  original  genius.  The  faculties  or  his  mind,  qualified  him  to 
penetrate  into  every  fcience  ;  and  his  fingular  and  unremitting  diligence,  left  no  field  of 
knowledge  unexplored.  He  was  eminently  diftingujfhe.d  as  a  politician,  and.  a  fchnlar, 
and  if  poffible  more  fo  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  He  was  gre.it  in  common  things,  and  his 
1'itt:  was.  ufefu!  beyon-d  mod  men  that  have  lived.  The  whMe  tenor  ofhis  life  wjs  a  perpet- 
ual lefiore  again,!  the  idle,  the  extravagant  and  the  proud.  It  was  his  principal  aim  to 
infpire  mankind  with  a  love  of  indullry,  temperance  and  frugality.  T>y  a  judicious  divi- 
iion  of  rime,  he  acquired  the  art  of  doing  every  thing  to  advantage.  In  whatever  ticuatiun 
he  was  placed,  by  chance  or  defign,  he  extracted  fomethiiii  ulerul  f'.>r  himfelfoY  others'. 
J-fis  manners  were  eal'y  and  accommodating,  and  his  a'ddreTs  winning  and  refpt-clt'ul. 
All  who  knew  him  ("peak  of  him  as  an  agreeable  man  ;  nnd  a!!  who  have  heard  of  him, 
applaud  him  as  a  very  ufefu]  one.  A  man  (a  wife  and  fo  aiciable,  ecu  14- not  but.ka.ve 
many  admirers  rind  many  friends.* 
*  Am-- ;. -..n -<],.', -.in,.  Vol,  v::i. 
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weakened  the  operations  of  war,  and  perhaps  have  rendered  a  union 
impra£ticable.     Hence  the  numerous  defects  of  the  confederation. 

On  the  conclufion  of  peace,  thefe  defects  began  to  be  felt.  Each 
ftate  aflumed  the  right  of  difputing  the  propriety  of  the  refolutions  of 
Congrefs,  and  the  intereft  of  an  individual  ftate  was  placed  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  common  intereft  of  the  union.  In  addition  to  this  lource 
of  divifion,  a  jealoufy  of  the  powers  of  Congrefs  began  to  be  excited 
in  the  minds  of  people. 

This  jealoufy  of  the  privileges  of  freemen,  had  been  roufed  by  the 
opprelTive  act  of  the  Britifh  parliament  ;  and  no  looner  had  the  dan- 
ger from  this  quarter  cealed,  than  the  fears  of  people  changed  their 
objeft,  and  were  turned  againft  their  own  rulers. 

in  this  fituation,  theic  were  not  wanting  men  of  induftry  and  tal- 
ents, who  had  been  enemies  to  the  revolution,  and  who  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  multiply  the  apprehenfions  of  people  and  encreafe  the 
popular  dilcontents.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  happened  in  Con- 
necticut. As  ioon  as  the  tumults  of  war  had  fubhded,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  convince  the  people,  that  the  aft  of  Congieis  paffed  in 
1778,  granting  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  half  pay  for  life,  was  high- 
ly unjult  and  tyrannical  ;  and  that  it  was  but  the  fir  ft  flep  towards 
{he  eltablifhment  of  penfions  and  an  uncontiolable  defp  tifm.  The 
aft  of  Congrefs,  paffed  in  1783,  commuting  half  pay  for  life,  for  five 
years  full  pay,  was  defigned  to  appeafe  the  appiehenfions  of  people, 
and  to  convince  them  that  this  gratuity  was  intended  merely  to  in- 
demnify the  officers  for  their  lofles  by  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency,  and  not  to  eftablifb.  a  precedent  for  the  gvantingof  penlions. 
This  aft  however  did  not  fatisfy  the  people,  who  fuppoled  that  the  of- 
ficers had  been  generally  indemnified  fur  the  lefs  of  their  pay,  by  the 
grants  made  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  legiflatures  of  the  feveral 
itates.  Belides,  the  aft.  while  it  gave  five  years  full  pay  to  the  offi- 
cers, allowed  but  one  years  pay  to  the  privates  ;  a  diftinftion  which 
had  great  influence  in  exciting  and  continuing  the  popular  ferment, 
and  one  that  turned  a  large  ihare  of  the  public  rage  againft  the  offi- 
cers themfelves. 

The  moment  an  alarm  was  laifed  refpefting  this  aft  of  Congrefs, 
the  enemies  of  our  independence  became  aftive  in  blowing  up  the 
flame,  by  fpreading  lepoits  unfavourable  to  the  general  government 
and  tending  to  create  public  diflentions.  Newipapers,  in  tome  parts 
of  the  country,  were  filled  with  inflammatory  publications  ;  while  falfe 
reports  and  groundlels  infinuations  were  induftrioufly  circulated  to 
the  prejudice  of  Congrefs  and  the  officers  of  the  late  army.  Among 
a  people  feelingly  alive  to  every  thing  that  could  affeft  the  rights  for 
which  they  had  been  contending,  thefe  reports  could  not  fail  of  hav- 
ing a  powerful  effeft  ;  the  clamour  foon  became  general  ;  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  it  was  believed,  had  attempted  to  raiie  their  foitunes 
on  thediftreffes  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  Congtefs  become  the  ty- 
rants of  their  country. 

Connecticut  was  the  feat  of  this  uneafinefs  ;  although-  o^her  ftates 
were  much  agitated  on  the  occafion.  But  the  inhabitants  of  that 
itate,  accu domed  to  order  and  a  due  fubordination  to  the  laws,  did  not 
piroceed  to  outrages  ;  they  took  their  ufual  modeof  collefting  the  fenfe 
of  the  ftate — ailembled  in  town  meetings — appointed  committees  to 
meet  in  convention,  and  confult  what  meafurcs  fhould  be  adopted  to 
procure  a  redrefs  of  their  grievance:,     I::  this  convention,  which  was 
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held  at  Middletown,  fome  nugatory  refolves  were  palled,  exprefling 
the  disapprobation  of  the  halt  pay  aft,  and  the  Subsequent  commuta- 
tion of  the  grant  for  five  years  whole  pay.  '1  he  fame  Spirit  alio  dif- 
covered  itSelf  in  the  afTembly  at  their  October  fefHon  1783.  A  remon- 
strance againft  the  afts  in  favour  of  the  officers,  was  framed  in  the 
houfe  of  representatives  and  notwithstanding  the  upper  houfe  refufed 
to  concur  in  the  mealure,  it  was  fent  to  congiefs. 

During  this  Situation  of  affairs,  the  public  odium  againft  the  officers, 
was  augmented  by  another  circumltance.  The  officers,  juit  before  the 
difbandingof  the  army,  had  formed  a  leciety,  called  by  the  name  of 
the  Cincinnati,  after  the  Roman  Dictator,  Cincinnatus. 

Whatever  were  the  real  views  of  the  framers  of  this  inltitution,  its 
defign  was  generally  underftuod  to  be  harmlefs  and  honorable.  The 
oftenftble  views  of  the  Society  could  not  however  fcreen  it  from 
popular  jealoufy.  A  Spirited  pamphlet  appeared  in  South  Carolina, 
the  avowed  production  of  Mr.  Burke,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  court  in  that.  State,  in  which  the  author  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  principles,  on  which  the  Society  was  formed,  would,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  originate  and  eltablifh  an  order  of  nobility  in  this  coun- 
try, which  would  be  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  our  republican  gov- 
ernments and  dangerous  to  liberty.  This  pamphlet  appeared  in  Con- 
necticut, during  the  commotions  railed  by  the  half  pay  and  commu- 
tation acts,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  Spread  the  flame  of  oppoli- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  the  diScontents  of  the  people  were  general,  and 
ready  to  burft  forth  in  Sedition,  yet  men  of  information,  viz.  the  offi- 
cers of  government,  the  clergy,  and  perfonsof  liberal  education,  were 
mofUy  oppofed  to  the  unconstitutional  Steps  taken  by  the  committees 
and  convention  at  Middletown.  They  Supported  the  propriety  of  the 
meafures  of  Congiefs,  both  by  conversation  and  writing,  proved  that 
Such  grants  to  the  army  were  neceSfary  to  keep  the  troops  together,  and 
that  the  expenSe  would  not.  be  enormous  nor  oppreSfive.  During  the 
dole  of  the  year  1783,  every  poffible  exertion  was  made  to  enlighten 
the  people,  and  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  arguments  uled  by  the  mi- 
nority, that  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  oppohtion 
fubfided,  the  committees  were  difmiSfed,  and  tranquillity  reltored  to 
the  State.  In  May,  the  legislature  were  able  to  cany  Several  mealures 
which  had  before  been  extremely  unpopular.  An  aft  was  palled 
granting  the  impolt  of  five  per  cent,  to  CongreSs  ;  another  giving 
great  encouragement  to  commerce  ;  and  Sever;.!  towns  were  incor- 
porated with  extenSive  privileges,  for  the  purpofe  of  regulating  the  ex- 
ports of  the  State,  and  facilitating  the  collection  of  debts. 

The  oppolition  to, the  congreShonal  afts  in  favour  of  the  officers, 
and  to  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  did  not  rife  to  the  Same  pitch  in 
the  other  States  as  in  Connecticut  ;  yet  it  produced  much  diituibance 
m  Maifachufetts,  and  Some  others.  Jcalouiy  of  power  had  been  uni- 
verSally  Spread  among  the  people  of  the  United  biates.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  forms  of  governments,  and  the  licentioufuefs  of  war, 
had,  in  a  great  meafure,  broken  their  habits  of  obedience  ;  their  pal- 
hons  had  been  inflamed  by  1  lie  cry  of  deipotifm  ;  and  like  centinels, 
who  have  been  Suddenly  Surprized  by  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the 
rudling  of  a  leaf  was  fufficient  to  give  them  an  alarm.  This  ipuit  of 
jealoufy,  operated  with  other  caufes  to  relax  the  energy  of  federal  op- 
erations. 

During 
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During  the  war,  vaft  fums  of  paper  currency  had  been  emitted  by 
Congreis,  and  large  quantities  of  fpecie  had  been  introduced,  towards 
the  dole  of  the  war.  by  the  French  army,  and  the  Spanifh  trade.  This 
plenty  of  money  enabled  the  ftates  to  comply  with  the  firft  requifitians 
of  Congrefs  ;  fo  that  during  two  or  three  years,  the  federal  trealury 
was,  in  fome  mealure,  fupplied.  But  when  the  danger  of  war  had 
ceafed,  and  the  vaft  importations  of  foreign  goods  had  leffened  the 
quantity  of  circulating  fpecie,  the  ftates  began  to  be  very  remits  in 
fumifhing  their  proportion  of  monies.  The  annihilation  of  the  credit 
of  the  paper  bills  had  totally  (topped  their  circulation,  and  the  fpecie 
was  leaving  the  country  in  cargoes,  for  remittances  to  Great  Britain  ; 
ftill  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  people,  contracted  during  the  war, 
called  for  new  fupplies  of  goods,  and  private  gratification  feconded 
the  narrow  policy  of  ftate  intercft  in  defeating  the  operations  of  the 
general  government. 

Thus  the  revenues  of  Congrefs  were  annually  diminifhing  ;  fome 
of  the  dates  wholly  neglecting  to  make  provihon  for  paying  the  inter- 
eft  of  the  national  debt  ;  others  making  but  a  partial  provihon,  until 
the  (canty  fupplies  received  from  a  few  of  the  richeft  ftates,  would 
hardly  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  civil  lrft. 

This  weaknefs  of  the  federal  government,  in  conjunction  with  the 
flood  of  certificates  or  public  fecurities,  which  Congrefs  could  neither 
fund  nor  pay,  occahoned  them  to  depreciate  to  a  very  inconfiderable 
value.  The  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  late  army,  and  thofe  who 
furriilhed  fupplies  for  public  exigencies,  were  obliged  to  receive  for 
wages  theie  certificates,  or  promiftary  notes,  which  paiTed  at  a  fifth,  an 
eighth  or  a  tenth  of  their  nominal  value  ;  being  thus  deprived  at  once 
of  the  greater!  part  of  the  reward  due  for  their  iervices.  Some  indeed 
profited  by  (peculations  in  thefe  evidences  of  the  public  debt;  but  fuch 
as  were  under  a  neceffity  of  parting  with  them,  were  robbed  of  that  (up- 
port  which  they  had  a  right  to  exoect  and  demand  from  their  country- 
men. 

Pennfylvania  indeed  made  provihon  for  paying  the  intereft  of  her 
debts,  both  ftate  and  federal  ;  affirming  her  luppofed  proportion  of 
the  continental  debt,  and  giving  the  creditors  of  her  own  ftate  notes  in 
exchange  for  thofe  of  the  United  States.  The  refources  of  that  ftate 
are  immenfe,  but  fhe  was  not  able  to  make  punctual  payments,  evei> 
jn  a  depreciated  paper  currency. 

Maffirchufetts,  rn  her  zeal  to  comply  fully  with  the  requifitions  of 
Congrefs,  atsd  fatisfy  the  demands  of  her  own  creditors,  laid  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  people.  This  was  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  rebellion 
in  that  ftate,  in  1786.  But  a  heavy  debt  lying  on  the  ftate,  added  to 
burdens  of  the  fame  nature,  upon  almofl  every  corooration  within  it  ; 
a  decline,  or  rather  an  extinctron  of  public  credit  ;  a  relaxation  and 
corruption  of  manners,  and  a  free  ufe  of  foreign  luxuries  ;  a  decay 
of  trade  and  manufactures,  with  a  prevailing  fcarcity  of  money  ;  and, 
above  all,  individuals  involved  in  debt  to  each  other.  Theie  were 
the  real,  though  more  remote  caufes  of  the  infurrection.  It  was  tire 
tax  which  the  people  were  required  to  pay,  that  cauled  them  to  feel 
the  evils  which  we  have  enumerated — this  called  forth  all  their  other 
grievances  ;  and  the  firft  aft  of  violence  committed,  was  the  burning 
or  deftroyiug  of  the  tax  bill.  This  (edition  threw  the  ftate  into  a  con- 
vulfion  which  lafted  about  a  year  ;  courts  of  juftice  were  violently 
obftructed  ;.  the    collection    of  debts    was    fufpended  :  and  a  body  of- 
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armed  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Lincoln,  was  employed 
during  the  winter  of  1786,  to  difperfe  the  infurgents.  Yet  fo  numer- 
ous were  the  iatter  in  the  counties  of  Worcefter,  Hampfhire  and 
Berkfhire,  and  fo  obftinately  combined  to  oppofe  the  execution  of  law 
by  force,  that  the  governour  and  council  of  the  ftate  thought  proper 
not  to  intruft  General  Lincoln  with  military  powers,  except  to  act  on 
the  defenlive,  and  to  repel  force  with  force,  in  cafe  the  infurgents 
fhould  attack  him.  The  leaders  of  the  rebels,  however,  were  not.  men 
of  talents  ;  they  were  defperate,  but  without  fortitude  ;  and  while 
they  were  fupported  with  a  fuperiour  force,  they  appealed  to  be  im- 
preffed  with  that  concioufnefs  of  guilt,  which  awes  the  molt,  daring 
wretch,  and  makes  him  fhrink  from  his  purpofe.  This  appear.-  by 
the  conduct  of  a  large  party  of  the  rebels  before  the  magazine  at 
Springfield  ;  where  General  Shepard,  with  a  fmall  guard,  was  fiation- 
ed  to  protect  the  continental  flores.  The  infurgents  appeared  upon 
the  plain,  with  a  vafl  fuperiority  of  numbers,  but  a  few  fhot  from  the 
artillery  made  the  multitude  retreat  in  diiorder,  with  the  k)fs  of  four 
men.  This  fpirited  conduct  of  General  Shepard,  with  the  induftry, 
perfeverence  and  prudent  firmnefs  of  General  Lincoln,  difperfed  the 
rebels — drove  the  leaders  from  the  ftate,  and  reflored  tranquillity. 
An  a£t  of  indemnity  was  paffed  in  the  legillature  for  all  the  infur- 
gents, except  a  few  of  the  leaders,  on  condition  they  fhauld  become 
peaceable  fubjetts  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  leaders  after- 
wards petitioned  for  pardon,  which,  from  motives  of  policy,  was 
granted  by  the  legillature. * 

But  the  lofs  of  public  credit,  popular  difturbances  and  infurrettions, 
were  not  the  only  evils  which  were  generated  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times.  The  emiflions  of  bills  of  credit  and  tender 
laws,  were  added  to  the  black  catalogue  of  political  disorders. 

The  expedient  of  fupplying  the  deficiences  of  fpecie,  by  emiflions 
of  paper  bills,  was  adopted  very  early  in  the  colonies.  The  expedi- 
ent was  obvious  and  produced  good  effects.  In  a  new  country, 
where  population  is  rapid,  and  the  value  of  lands  mcreafing,  the  far- 
mer finds  an  advantage  in  paying  legal  intereil  for  money  ;  for  if  he 
can  pay  the  intereft  by  his  profits,  the  increafing  value  of  his  lands 
will  in  a  few  years,  difcharge  the  principal. 

In  no  colony  was  this  advantage  more  fenfibly  experienced  than  in 
Pennfylvania.  The  emigrations  to  that  province  were  numerous — the 
natural  population  rapid — and  thele  circumftances  combined,  advanced 
the  value  of  real  property  to  an  aflonifhing  degree.  As  the  firft  let- 
tiers  there,  as  well  as  in  other  provinces,  were  poor,  the  purchafe  of 
a  few  foreign  articles  drained  them  of  fpecie.  Indeed  for  many  years, 
the  balance  of  trade  mult  have  neceflanly  been  greatly  againfl  the 
colonies. 

But  bills  of  cedit,  emitted  bv  the  ftate  and  loaned  to  the  induftrious 
inhabitants,  fupplied  the  want  of  fpecie,  and  enabled  the  farmer  to 
purchafe  flock.  Thele  bills  were  generally  a  legal  tender  in  all  coloni- 
al or  private  contracts,  and  the  funis  ifiued  did  not  generally  exceed  the 
quantity  requifite  for  a  medium  of  trade  ;  they  retained  their  full  nom- 
inal value  in  the  purchafe  of  commodities.  But  as  they  were  not  re- 
ceived by  the  Briiifh  merchants,  in  payment  of  their  goods,  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  fpecie  and  bills,  which  occafioned  the  latter  at 
various  times  to  appreciate.     Thus  was  introduced  »  difference  between 
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the  Englifh  flcrling  money  and  the  currencies  of  the  colonies,  which 
remains  to  this  day.* 

The  advantages  the  colonies  had  derived  from  bills  of  credit,  under 
the  Eritifh  government,  fuggefted  to  Congrels,  in  i  jj^,  the  idea  of  if- 
Juing  bills  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  the  war.  And  this  was 
perhaps  their  only  expedient.     Money  could  not  be  railed  by  taxation 

it  could   not   be  borrowed     The  hilt  emiflions  had  no  other  efleft 

upon  the  medium  of  commerce,  than  to  drive  the  fpecie  from  circu- 
lation. But  when  the  paper  fubftituted  lor  Ipecie,  had,  by  repeated 
emiflions,  augmented  the  fum  in  circulation,  much  beyond  the  ufual 
fum  of  fpecie,  the  bills  began  to  loofe  their  value.  The  depreciation 
continued  in  proportion  to  the  fums  emitted,  until  feventy,  and  even 
one  hundred  and  fifty  nominal  paper  dollars,  were  hardly  an  equiva- 
lent for  one  Spanifh  milled  dollar.  Still,  from  the  year  1775  to  1781, 
this  depreciating  paper  currency  was  almoft  the  only  medium  of  trade. 
It  fupplied  the  place  of  fpecie,  and  enabled  Congrefs  to  fupport  a 
numerous  army  ;  until  the  fum  in  circulation  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  But  about  the  year  1780,  fpecie  began  to  be 
plentiful,  being  introduced  by  the  French  army,  a  private  trade  with 
the  Spanifh  i Hands,  and  an  illicit  intercourfe  with  the  Britifh  garrifon 
at  New  York.  This  circumftance  accelerated  the  depreciation  of  pa- 
per bills,  until  their  value  had  funk  almoft  to  nothing.  In  178.1,  the 
merchants  and  brokers  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  apprehenfive  of  the 
approaching  fate  of  the  currency,  pufhed  immenie  quantities  of  it 
fuddenly  into  New  England — made  vait  purchafes  of  goods  in  Bofton 

and  inftantly  the  bills  vanifhed  from  circulation. 

The  whole  hiftory  of  this  continental  paper  is  a  hiftory  of  public 
and  private  frauds.  Old  fpecie  debts  were  often  paid  in  a  depreciated 
currency and  even  new  contracts  for  a  few  weeks  or  days  were  of- 
ten difcharged  with  a  fmall  part  of  the  value  received.  From  this 
plenty  and  fluctuating  ft  ate  of  the  medium,  iprung  hofts  of  fpeculat- 
ors  and  itinerant  traders,  who  left  their  honeft  occupations  for  the 
profpect  of  immenie  gains,  in  a  fraudulent  bufinefs,  that  depended  on 
no  fixed  principles,  and  the  profits  of  which  could  be  reduced  to  no 
certain  calculations. 

To  increafe  thefe  evils,  a  project  was  formed  to  fix  the  prices  of  ar- 
ticles, and  reftrain  perfons  from  giving  or  receiving  mere  for  any  com- 
modity than  the  price  ftat.ed  by  authority.  Thefe  regulating  acts  wet y 
icprobated  by  every  man  acquainted  with  commerce  and  finance  ;  as 
they  were  intended  to  prevent  an  effect  without  removing  the  caule. 
To  attempt  to  fix  the  value  of  money,  while  ftreams  of  bills  were  in- 
cedantly  flowing  from  the  treafury  of  the  United  States,  was  as  ridicu- 
lous as  an  attempt  to  lefrvain  the  nfmg  of  water  in  rivers  amidtt  fhow- 
ers  of  rain. 

Nctwith Handing  all  opposition,  fome  ftates  framed  and  attempted 
to  enforce  thefe  regulating  afts.  Theeffetl  was,  a  momentary  appar- 
ent itand  in  the  price  of  articles  ;  innumerable  acts  of  colluhon  and 
cvafion  a<7:ong  the  difhoneft  ;  numbcrlefs  injuries  done  to  the  honeft  ; 
and  finally  a  total  dihegard  of  all  fuch  regulations,  and  the  confequen- 
tial  contempt  of  laws  and  the  authority  of  the  magiflrate. 

During 

*  A  Dollar  in  Srerl  n«  money,  is  tji>.  But  the  price  of  a  Dollar  rofe  in  New  England 
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During  thefe  fluctuations  of  bufinefs,  occafioned  by  the  variable 
value  of  money,  people  loft  fight,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  fteady  prin- 
ciples which  had  betare  governed  their  intercourfe  with  each  other. 
Speculation  followed  and  relaxed  the  rigour  of  commercial  obliga- 
tions. 

Induftry  likewife  had  fufFered  by  the  flood  of  money  which  had 
deluged  the  ftates.  The  prices  of  produce  had  rifen  in. proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  and  the  demand  for  the  commo- 
dities of  the  country.  This  made  the  acquifition  of  money  eafy,  and 
indolence  and  luxury,  with  their  train  of  delegating  conferences, 
fpread  themlelves  among  all  defcriptions  of  people. 

But  as  foon  as  hoftilities  between  Great  Britain  and  America  wera 
fufpended,  the  Icene  was  changed.  The  bills  emitted  by  congrefs  had  for 
fometime  before  ceafed  to  circulate  ;  and  the  fpecie  of  the  countrv  was 
foon  drained  off  to  pay  for  foreign  goods,  the  importations  of  which 
exceeded  all  calculation.  Within  two  years  from  the  cloie  of  the 
war,  a  fcarcity  of  money  was  the  general  cry.  The  merchants  found 
it  impolliblc  to  collect  their  debts,  and  make  punctual  remittances  to 
their  creditors  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  conlumers  were  driven  tp 
the  necefTity  of  retrenching  their  luperfluities  in  living,  and  of  return- 
ing to  their  ancient  habits  of  induftry  and  economy. 

This  change  was  however  progreffive  and  flow.  In  many  of  th? 
ftates  which  luffered  by  the  numerous  debts  they  had  contracted,  and 
by  the  diftrelfes  of  war,  the  people  called  aloud  for  emifuons  of  paper 
bills  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  a  medium.  The  depreciation  of 
the  continental  bills,  was  a  recent  example  of  the  ill  etfedts  of  fuch 
an  expedient,  and  the  impoflibility  of  lupporting  the  credit  of  paper, 
was  urged  by  the  oppolers  of  the  meafure  as  a  fubftantial  argument 
againft  adopting  it.  But  nothing  would  filence  the  popular  ciamor  ; 
and  many  men  of  the  firff  talents  and  eminence,  united  their  voices 
with  that  of  the  populace.  Paper  money  had  formerly  maintained  its 
credit,  and  been  of  fingular  utility  ;  and  paft  experience,  notwith- 
flanding  a  change  of  circumftances,  was  an  argument  in  its  favor  that 
bore  down  all  oppofition. 

Pennfylvania,  although  one  of  the  richefl  ftates  in  the  union,  v*a? 
the  firft  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  as  a  fubftitute  for  fpecie.  But  the 
revolution  had  removed  the  neceffir.y  of  it,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it 
had  deftroyed  the  means  by  which  its  former  credit  had  been  fupport- 
ed.  Lands,  at  the  cloie  of  the  war,  were  not  riling  in  value — bills 
on  London  could  not  fo  readily  be  purchased,  as  while  the  province 
was  dependent  on  Great  Britain — the  ftate  was  fplit  into  parlies,  one 
of  which  attempted  to  defeat  the  mealures  moil  popular  with  the 
other — and  the  depreciation  of  continental  bills,  with  the  injuries 
which  it  had  done  to  individuals,  infpired  a  general  dutruft  of  all  pub- 
lic promifes. 

Notwithltanding  a  part  of  the  money  was  loaned  on  good  landed 
fecurify,  and  the  faith  of  that  wealthy  ftate  pledged  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  whole  at  its  nominal  value,  yet  the  advantages  of  fpecie 
as  a  medium  of  commerce,  elpecially  as  an  article  of  remittance  to 
London,  foon  made  a  difference  of  ten  per  cent,  between  the  bills 
of  credit  and  fpecie.  This  difference  may  be  considered  rather  as  an 
appreciation  of  gold  and  filver,  than  a  depreciation  of  paper  ;  but 
its  effefts,  in  a  commercial  ftate,  rnuft  be  highly  prejudicial,  ft  opens 
the    door    to    frauds   of  all    kinds,   and    frauds  are  ufually    prafbfed 
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on    the   hone  ft  and  unfufpefting,    efpecially  upon  all  clafles  of  la- 
bourers. 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  had  recourfe  to 
the  fame  wretched  expedient  to  fupply  themfelves  with  money  ;  not 
reflecting  that  induftry,  frugality,  and  good  commercial  laws  are  the 
only  means  of  turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  a  country,  and 
that  this  balance  is  the  only  permanent  fource  of  folid  wealth  and 
ready  money.  But  the  bills  they  emitted  fhared  a  worfe  fate  than 
thofe  of  Pennsylvania  ;  they  expelled  almoft  all  the  circulating  cafh 
from  the  ftates ;  they  loft  a  great  part  of  their  nominal  value,  they  im- 
poverifhed  the  merchants,  and  embarraffed  the  planters. 

The  ftate  of  Virginia  tolerated  a  bafe  practice  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  cutting  dollars  and  fmaller  pieces  of  filver,  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  leaving  the  ftate.  This  pernicious  pra6tice  prevailed  alio  in 
Georgia.* 

Maryland  efcaped  the  calamity  of  a  paper  currency.  Thehoufe  of 
delegates  brought  forward  a  bill  for  the  emiflion  of  bills  of  credit  to 
a  large  amount  ;  but  the  fenate  firmly  and  fuccefsfully  refifted  the 
pernicious  fcheme.  The  oppofition  between  the  two  houfes  was  vio- 
lent and  tumultuous;  it  threatened  the  ftate  with  anarchy  ;  but  the 
queftion  was  carried  to  the  people,  and  the  good  fenfe  of  the  fenate 
finally  prevailed. 

New  Jerley  is  fituated  between  two  of  the  largeft  commercial  towns 
in  America,  and  confequently  drained  of  fpecie.  This  ftate  alfo  e- 
mitted  a  large  turn  in  bills  of  credit,  which  ferved  to  pay  the  intereft 
of  the  public  debt  ;  but  the  currency  depreciated,  as  in  other 
Hates. 

Rhode  Ifland  exhibited  a  melancholly  proof  of  that  licentioufnefs 
and  anarchy  which  always  follows  a  relaxation  of  the  moral  princi- 
ples. In  a  rage  for  fupplying  the  ftate  with  money,  and  filling  every 
man's  pocket  without  obliging  him  to  earn  it  by  his  diligence,  the  leg- 
iflature  palled  an  a6t  for  making  one  hundred  thouland  pounds  in  bills; 
a  fum  much  more  than  fufficient  for  a  medium  of  trade  in  that  flate, 
even  without  any  fpecie.  The  merchants  in  Newport  and  Pro- 
vidence oppofed  the  aft  with  firmnefs ;  and  their  oppofition  added 
frefh  vigor  to  the  resolution  of  the  afl'embly,  and  induced  them  to  en- 
force the  fcheme  by  a  legal  tender  of  a  molt  extraordinary  nature. 
They  palled  an  aft,  ordaining  that  if  any  creditor  fhould  refute  to  rake 
their  bills,  for  any  debt-  whatever,  the  debtor  might  lodge  the  fum 
due,  with  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  who  fhould  give  notice  of  it  in  the 
public  papers;  and  if  the  creditor  did  not  appear  and  receive  the 
money  within  fix  months  from  thefirft  notice,  his  debt  fhould  be  for- 
feited. This  aft  aflonifhed  all  honeft  men  ;  and  even  the  promoters 
of  paper  money-making  in  other  ftates,  and  other  principles,  reprobat- 
ed this  aft  of  Rhode  Ifland,  as  wicked  and  opprefhve.  But  the  ftate 
was  governed  by  faction.  During  the  cry  for  paper  money,  a  num- 
ber of  boifterous,  ignorant  men,  were  elected  into  the  legiflature,  from 
the  fmaller  towns  in  the  ftate.  Finding  themfelves  united  with  a 
majority  in  opinion,  they  formed  and  executed  any  plan  their  in- 
clination iuggefted  ;  they  oppofed  every  meafure  that  was  agreeable 
to  the  mercantile  intereft  ;  they  not  only  made  bad  laws  to  fuit  their 
own  wicked  purpofes,  but  appointed  their  own  corrupt  creatures  to  fill 

the 

•  A  dollar  was  ufually  cut  in  fivepi?c?s,  and  each  patted  by  toll  for  a  quarter  ;  fo   that 
the  maii  who  cut  it  gained  a  quarter,  or  rathei  a  rifth. 
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the  judicial  and  executive  departments.  Their  money  depreciated 
fufheiently  to  anfwer  all  their  vile  purpofes  in  the  dilcharge  of  debts 
— bufinefs  almoii  totally  ceafed,  all  confidence  was  loll,  the  Hate  was 
thrown  into  confufion  at  home  and  was  execrated  abroad. 

Maffachufetts  Bay  had  the  good  fortune,  amidit  her  political  calam- 
ities, to  prevent  an  emiflion  of  bills  of  credit.  New  Hamplhire  made 
no  paper  :  but  in  the  diftrelfes  which  followed  her  lofs  of  bufinefs  af- 
ter the  war,  the  legillature  made  horfes,  lumber,  and  molt  articles  of 
produce,  a  legal  tender  in  the  fulfilment  of  contracts.  It  is  doubtlefs 
unjull  to  oblige  a  creditor  to  receive  any  thing  for  his  debt,  which 
he  had  not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  But  as  the 
commodities  whichljwere  to  be  a  tender  by  law,  in  New  Hampflrire,  were 
of  an  mtrinfic  value,  bearing  fome  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
debt,  the  injuftice  of  the  law  was  lefs  flagrant,  than  that  which  enforc- 
ed the  tender  of  paper  in  Rhode  Ifland.  Indeed  a  hmilar  law  pre- 
vaileu  for  lome  time  in  Maffachufetts  ;  and  in  Connecticut  it  is  op- 
tional with  the  creditor  either  to  imprifon  the  debtor  or  take  land  on 
execution  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  three  indifFeient  freeholders  ;  pro- 
vided no  other  means  of  payment  fhall  appear  to  fatisfy  the  demand. 
It  mult  not  however  be  omitted,  that  while  themoft  flouriihino-  commer- 
cial Itates  introduced  a  paper  medium,  to  the  great  injury  of  honeft  men, 
a.  bill  for  an  emiffion  of  paper  in  Conneclicut,  where  there  is  very  little 
fpecie,  could  never  command  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  votes  of  the 
legillature.  The  movers  of  the  bill  have  hardly  efcaped  ridicule  ; 
ib  generally  is  the  meafure  reprobated  as  a  fource  of  frauds  and  public 
mifchief, 

The  legillature  of  New  York,  a  ftate  that  had  the  lead  neceflity  and 
apology  for  making  paper  money,  as  her  commercial  advantages  al- 
ways Jfurnifh  her  with  Ipecie  fufficient  for  a  medium,  ifiued  a  large 
fum  in  bills  of  credit,  which  fupported  their  value  better  than  the  cur- 
rency of  any  other  ftate.  Still  the  paper  railed  the  value  of  ipecie, 
which  is  always  in  demand  for  exportation,  and  this  difference  of 
exchange  between  paper  and  fpecie,  ever  expofes  commerce  to  molt 
of  the  inconveniences  refulting  from  a  depreciated  medium. 

Such  is  the  hiflory  of  paper  money  thus  far;  a  miferable  fubfti- 
tute  for  real  coin,  in  a  country  where  the  reins  of  government  are  too 
weak  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  public  engagements,  and  where  all 
confidence  in  public  faith  is  totally  deftroyed. 

While  the  ftates  were  thus  endeavouring  to  repair  thelofs  of  fpecie. 
by  empty  promifes,  and  to  fupport  their  bufinefs  by  fhadows,  rather 
than  by  reality,  the  Britifb.  miniftry  formed  fome  commercial  re^u!*- 
tions  that  deprived  them  of  the  profits  of  their  trade  to  the  Weft-Indies 
and  Great  Britain.  Heavy  duties  were  laid  upon  fuch  articles  as 
were  remitted  to  the  London  merchants  for  their  goods,  and  liu  h 
were  the  duties  upon  American  bottoms,  that  the  ftates  were  almoit 
wholly  deprived  of  the  carrying  trade.  A  prohibition,  was  laid  up 
on  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  (hipped  to  the  Englifh  Weft 
India  lllands  in  American  built  veffels,  and  in  thofe  manned  by  A- 
merican  leamen.  Thefe  reflrictions  fell  heavy  upon  the  eaitern  Hates, 
which  depended  much  upon  (hip  building  for  the  fupport  of  their 
trade  ;  and  they  materially  injured  the  bufinefs  of  the  other  ftates.   . 

Without  a  union  that  was  able  to  form  and  execute  a  general  f.y  it- 
em of  commercial  regulations,  fome  of  the  {fates  attempted  to  impofe 
relhaints  upon  the  Britifh  trade  that  fhould  indemnify  the   rneschans 
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for  the  loffes  he  had  fullered,  or  induce  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  ente* 
into  a  commercial  treaty  and  relax  the  rigor  of  their  navigation 
laws.  Thele  meafures  however  produced  nothing  but  mifchief.  The 
ftates  did  not  aft  in  concert  and  the  reftraints  laid  on  the  trade  of  one 
ftate,  operated  to  throw  the  bufinefs  into  the  hands  of  its  neighbour. 
Maffachufetts,  in  her  zeal  to  counteract  the  effeft  of  the  Lr.glifh  nav- 
igation laws,  laid  enormous  duties  upon  Britifh  goods  imported  into 
that  ftate  ;  but  the  other  Hates  did  not  adopt  a  fimilar  meafure  ;  and 
the  lofs  of  bufinefs  foon  obliged  that  ftate  to  repeal  or  fufpend  the  law. 
Thus  when  Pennfylvania  laid  heavy  duties  on  Britifh  goods,  Delaware 
and  New  Jerfey  made  a  number  of  free  ports  to  encourage  the  landing 
of  goods  within  the  limits  of  thofe  ftates  :  and  the  duties  in  Penn- 
fylvania feived  no  purpofe,  but  to  create  fmuggling. 

Thus  divided,  the  ftates  began  to  feel  their  weaknefs.  Moil  of 
the  legiflatures  had  neglected  to  comply  with  the  requilitions  of  Con- 
grefs for  furnifhing  the  federal  trealury  ;  the  refolves  of  Congrefs 
were  difregarded  ;  the  propohtion  for  a  general  impoft  to  belaid  and 
collected  by  Congrefs  was  negatived  firft  by  Rhode  liland,  and  after- 
wards by  New  York.  The  britifh  troops  continued,  under  pretence 
of  a  breach  of  treaty  on  the  part  of  America,  to  hold  poffeffion  of  the 
forts  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ftates.  Many  of  the  ftates  indi- 
vidually wereinfelted  with  popular  commotions  or  iniquitous  tend- 
er laws,  while  they  were  oppreffed  with  publick  debts  ;  the  certifi- 
cates or  public  notes  had  loft  moft  of  their  value,  and  circulated  mere- 
ly as  the  objeftsof  fpetulation  ;  Congrefs  loft  their  refpeftability,  and 
the  United  States,  their  credit  and  importance. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  calamities,  a  propohtion  was  made  in  t/85,  in 
the  houfe  of  delegates  in  Virginia,  to  appoint  com  mi  (hone  rs,  to  meet 
iuch  as  might  be  appointed  in  the  other  ftates,  who  fhould  foim  * 
fyftem  of  commercial  regulations  for  the  United  States,  and  recom- 
mend it  to  the  feveral  legiflatures  for  adoption.  Commiflioners  were 
accordingly  appointed,  and  arequeft  was  made  to  the  legiflatures  of  the 
other  hates  to  accede  to  the  propohtion.  Accordingly  feveral 
of  the  ftates  appointed  commidioncrs  who  met  at  Annpolis  in  the 
iuramer  of  1786,  to  confult  what  meafures  fhould  be  taken  to  unite 
the  ftates  in  tome  general  and  efficient  commercial  fyftem.  But  as 
the  ftates  were  not  all  repreiented,  and  the  powers  of  the  cnmmif- 
honerswere,  in  their  opinion,  too  limited  to  propofe  a  lyftem  of  regu- 
lations adequate  to  the  purpofes  of  government,  they  agreed  to  re- 
commend a  general  convention  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  the  next 
year,  with  powers  to  frame  a  general  plan  of  government  for  the 
United  States.  This  mealure  appealed  to  the  comtmffioners  abfclute- 
ly  neceffary.  The  old  confederation  was  eiientially  defective.  It 
was  deftitute  of  almoft  every  principle  neceffary  to  give  effect  to  legif- 
lation. 

It  was  defective  in  theaiticleof  legiflating  over  ftates,  inftead  of 
individuals.  All  hiftoty  teftihes  that  recommendations  will  not  op- 
erate as  laws,  and  compullion  cannot  be  exercifed  over  ftates,  with- 
out violence,  war  and  anarchv.  The  confederation  was  alio  deftitute 
of  a  ianftion  to  its  laws.  When  refolutions  were  paffed  in  Congrefs, 
there  was  no  power  to  compel  obedience  by  fine,  by  fulpenfion  of  pri- 
vileges or  other  means.  It  was  alfo  deftitute  of  a  guarantee  for  the 
ftate  governments.  Had  one  ftate  been  invaded  by  its  neighbour,  the 
union  whs    not    conltitutionally  bound    to   affitr.  in  repelling   the    in- 

vafi-on. 
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Vafion,  and  fupporting  the  conftitution  of  the  invaded  (late.  The 
confederation  was  further  deficient  in  the  principle  of  apportioning 
the  quotas  of  money  to  be  furnilhed  by  each  itate  :  in  a  want  of  power 
to  form  commercial  laws,-  and  to  raife  troops  for  the  defence  and  fecu- 
rity  of  the  union  ;  in  the  equal  fuffrage  of  the  dates,  which  placed 
Rhode  lfland  on  a  footing  in  Congrefs  with  Virginia  ;  and  to  crown 
all  the  defects,  we  may  add  the  want  of  a  judiciary  power,  to  define: 
the  laws  of  the  union,  and  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  decifions  of 
a  numb&r  of  independent  judicatories. 

Thefe  and  many  inferior  defects  were  obvious  to  the  commiffioners, 
and  therefore  they  urged  a  general  convention,  with  powers  to  form 
and  offer  to  the  conl^deration  of  the  Mates,  a  fyftem.  of  general  govern- 
ment that  fhould  be  lefs  exceptionable.  Accordingly  in  May,  1787, 
delegates  from  all  the  ftatcs,  except  Rhode  I  Hand,  affembled  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  chofe  General  Wafhington  for  their  Prev\dent.  After 
four  months  deliberation,  in  which  the  claSiing  interefts  of  the 
feverai  itates,  appeared  in  all  their  force,  the  convention  agreed  to 
recommend  the  plan  of  federal  government  which  we  have  already 
recited. 

As  foon  a's  the  plan  of  the  federal  conftitution  was  fubmitted  to  the 
legiflatures  bf  the  feverai  Rates,  they  proceeded  to  take  meafures  for 
collecting  the  fenfe  of  the  people  upon  the  propriety  of  adopting  it. 
In  the  fmall  Hate  of  Delaware,  a  convention  was  called  in  November, 
which,  after  a  few  days  deliberation,  ratified  the  conftitution,  without 
a  difienting  voice. 

In  the  convention  of  Pennfylvania.  held  the  fame  month,  there 
was  a  fpirited  onpofiticn  to  the  new  form  of  government.  1  he  de- 
bates were  long  and  interfiling.  Great  alnlicies  and  nrmnefs  were 
difplaycd  on  both  (ides  ;  but,  on  the.  13th  of  December,  the  conftitu- 
tion was  received  by  two  thirds  of  the  members.  The  minority  were 
diffatisfied,  and  with  an  obftinacy  that  ill  became  the  reprefentatives 
of  a  free  people,  publifhed  their  reafons  of  diffent,  which  were,  calcu- 
lated to  inflame  a  party  already  violent,  and  which,  in  fact.,  produced 
fome  difturbances  in  the  weHern  part  of  the  Hate. 

In  New  Jerfey,  the  convention  which  met  in  December,  were 
••unanimous  in  adopting  the  conftitution  ;  as  was  likewife  that  of 
Georgia. 

In  Connecticut  there  was  fcrrntr  oppofition  ;  but  the  conftitu- 
tion was  on  the  9th  of  January  1788,  ratified  by  three  fourths  of  the 
votes  in  convention,  and  the  minority  peaceably  acquiefced  in  the  de-r 
cifion. 

In  Maflachufetts,  the  oppofition  was  large  and  refpectable.  The 
convention,  confuting  of  more  than  three  hundred  delegates,  were 
affembled  in  January,  and  continued  their  debates,  with  great  candor 
and  liberality,  about  five  weeks.  At  length  the  queftion  was  carried 
for  the  conftitution  by  a  fmall  majority,  and  the  minority,  with  that 
manly  condefcenfion  which  becomes  great  minds,  fubmitted  to  the 
meafure,  and  united  to  fupport  the  government. 

In  New  Hampfhire,  the  federal  caufe  was  for  forr.etime  doubtful. 
The  greateft  number  of  the  delegates  in  convention,  were  at  firit  on 
the  fide  of  the  oppofition  :  and  fome.  who  might  have  had  their  object- 
ions removed  by  the  difcuffion  ©f  the  fubject,  were  inftru&ed  to  rejeft 
the  conftitution.  Although  the  inftructions  of  conftjtuents  cannot,  on 
L-he  true  principles  of  representation,  be  binding  upon  a  deputy,  in 
V  any 
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any  lcoiilative  affembly,  becaufe  his  conftituents  are  but  a  part  of  tht 
ftate  and  have  not  heard  the  arguments  and  objections  or  the  whole, 
whereas  his  act  is  to  affett.the  whole  ftate,  and  therefore  is  to  be  di- 
rected by  the  fenfe  or  wifdom  of  the  whole,  collected  in  the  legiflative 
aflembly^  yet  the  delegates  in  the  New  Hampfhire  convention  con- 
ceived very  erroneoufly,  that  the  fenie  of  the  freemen  in  the  towns, 
thofe  little  districts,  where  no  acb  of  legiflation  can  be  performed, 
impofed  a  reftraint  upon  their  own  wilts.*  An  adjournment  was 
therefore  moved,  and  carried.  This  gave  the  people  opportunity  to 
gain  a  farther  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  conftitution,  and  at  the  fe- 
cond  meeting  of  the  convention, it  was  ratified  by  a  relpectable  majority. 
In  Maryland,  feveral  men  of  abilities  appeared  in  the  opposition, 
and  were  unremitted  in  their  endeavours  to  perfuade  the  people,  that 
the  propofed  plan  of  government  was  artfully  calculated  to  deprive 
them  cf'their  deareft  rights  ;  yet  in  convention  it  appeared  that  five 
fixths  of  the  voices  were  in  favour  of  it. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  oppohtion  was  refpettable  ;  but  two  thirds 
of  the  convention  appeared  to  advocate  and  vote  lor  the  conftitu- 
tion. 

In  Virginia,  many  of  the  principal  characters  oppofed  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  conftitution  with  great  abilities  and  induftry.  But  after  a 
full  difcuffion  of  the  lubject,  a  fmall  majority,  of  a  numerous  conven- 
tipnj  appeared  for  its  adoption. 

In  New  York,  two  thirds  of  the  delegates  in  convention  were,  at 
their  firit  meeting,  determined  to  reject  the  conftitution.  Here  there- 
fore the  debates  were  the  molt  interefting,  and  the  event  extremely 
doubtful.  The  argument  was  managed  with  uncommon  addrefs  and 
abilities  on  both  fides  of  the  quefiion.  But  during  the  feffion,  the 
ninth  and  tenth  flates  had  acceded  to  the  propofed  plan,  fo  that  by  the 
conftitution,  Congrefs  were  empowered  to  itfue  an  ordinance  for  or- 
ganizing the  new  government.  This  event  placed  the  oppohtion  on 
new  ground  ;  and  the  expediency  of  uniting  with  the  other  ftates — 
the  generous  motives  of  conciliating  all  differences,  and  the  danger  of 
a  rejection,  influenced  a  refpettable  number,  who  were  originally 
oppofed  to  the  conftitution,  to  join  the  federal  interclt.  The  con- 
ftituiion  was  accordingly  ratified  by  a  fmall  majority  ;  but  the  ratifi- 
cation was  accompanied  here,  as  in  Virginia,  with  a  bill  of  rights, 
declaratory  of  the  fenfe  of  the  convention,  as  to  certain  gieat  princi- 
ples, and  with  a  catalogue  of  amendments,  which  were  to  be  jecom- 
mended  to  the  confederation  of  the  new  Congrefs,  and  the  feveral  ftatc 
legiflatures. 

North  Carolina  met  in  convention  in  July,  to  deliberate  on  the  new 
conftitution.  After  a  fhort  feffion  they  rejected  it  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  leventy-fix,  againfl  feventy-fix.  In  Novrnber  1789, 
however,  this  ftate  again  met  in  convention,  and  ratified  the  conftitu- 
tion bv  a  large  majority. 

Rhode  I  Hand    was  doomed  to  be  the   fport  of  a  blind  and  lingular 
policy.     The  legiflaturc,  in  confiftency  with  the  meafures  which  had 
been  before  puifued,  did  not  call  a  convention,   to  collect  the  fenfe  of 
the  ftaieupon  the    propofed  conftitution  ;  but  in  an   unconftitutional 
and  abfurd  manner,  fubmitted  the  plan  of  government  to  the  confider- 
;ti'on  of  the  people.      Accordingly  it  was  brought    before   town  meet- 
ngs,  and  in  molt  of  them  rejected.     In  ibme  of  the  large  towns,  par- 
ticularly 
"     This  DeriiciDus  opiaion  has  prevailed  in  all  thr  ftates,  anJ  done  infinite  i&ifchief. 
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ticularly  in  Newport  and  Providence,  the  people  collected  and  refolv- 
ed,  with  great  propriety,  that  they  could  not  take  up  the  Subjeft  ;  and 
that  the  proportion  for  embracing  or  rejecting  the  federal  constitution, 
could  come  before  no  tribunal  but  that  of  the  /late  in  convention  or 
legiflature.  On  the  24th  of  May  1790,  a  convention  of  this  Hate  met 
at  Newport,  and  on  the  29th,  adopted  the  constitution  by  a  majority 
of  two  only. 

Vermont,  in  convention  at  Bennington,  January  ioth  1 791*  ratifi- 
ed   the   constitution    of   the   United    States,  by    a  great  majority.* 

From  the  moment  the  proceedings  of  the  general  convention  at  Phi- 
ladelphia tranfpired,  the  public  mind  was  exceedingly  agitated,  and 
fufpended  between  hope  and  fear,  until  nine  Slates  had  ratified  their 
plan  of  a  federal  government.  Indeed  the  anxiety  continued  until 
Virginia  and  New  York  had  acceded  to  the  fyftem.  But  this  did  not 
prevent  the  demonstrations  of  their  joy,  on  the  acceffion  of  each  ltate. 

On  the  ratification  in  MaSSachuSetts,  the  citizens  of  Bolton,  in  the  ele- 
vation of  their  joy,  formed  a  proceSTion  in  honor  of  the  happy  event, 
which  was  novel,  Splendid,  and  magnificent.  This  example  was  after- 
wards followed,  arri  in  Some  instances  improved  upon,  in  Baltimore, 
Charleston,  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Portfmouth  and  New  York, 
SucceSfively.  Nothing  could  equal  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  thefe 
exhibitions.  A  Ship  was  mounted  upon  wheels,  and  drawn  through 
the  Streets  ;  mechanics  erefted  Itages,  and  exhibited  Specimens  of 
htbour  in  their  Several  occupations,  as  they  moved  along  the  road  ; 
flags  with  emblems,  defcriptive  of  all  the  arts  and  of  the  federal  union, 
were  invented  and  difplayed  in  honor  of  the  government  ;  multitudes 
of  all  ranks  in  life  aiTembled  to  view  the  Splendid  Scenes ;  while  So- 
briety, joy  and  harmony  marked  the  brilliant  exhibitions,  by  which 
the  Americans  celebrated  the  eltablifhment  of  their  Empire. 

On  the  3d  of  March  1789,  the  delegates  from  the  eleven  States, 
•which,  at  that  time  had  ratified  the  conititution,  affembled  at  New 
York,  where  a  convenient  and  elegant  building  had  been  prepared  for 
their  accommodation.  On  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent, it  was  Sound  that  George  Washington  was  unanimoujly  ele6t- 
ed  to  that  dignified  office,  and  that    John  Adams  t  was  cholen  Vice 

President. 

*  The  following  exhibits  atone  view>  the  order,  time,  &c.  in  which  thefevrral  ftate* 
ratified  the  Federal  Constitution.  Majority. 

Delaware,  December  3,         J7S7,  unanimoufly. 

I'ennfylvaoia,  December         13,  46  to  2}  23 

New  jerl'ey,  December         19,  unanimously. 

Georgia,  January  2,        17SS,  unanimoufly. 

Connect  cut.  janyary  Q,  11  A"  to    40  S8 

MaiT.<chule;cs,  February  6,  187  to  168  id 

Maryland^  April  2S,  63  ro    12  51 

South  Carolina,  May  23,  149  to    73  76 

New  Hamihire,  Jur>e  2I>  57  t0    4«  " 

Virginia,  June  25,  89  to     79  IO 

New   Yurie,  j uiy  26,  30  to    25  5 

North  Carolina,         November       27,       17S9,  193  ro    75  11.S 

Rhode  ifraad,  May  2Q,         1790,  2 

Vermont,  January  So,       1791,  by  a  great  majority; 

Kentucky, 
t   Mr.  A  lams  is  a  d-fcendant  of  one' of  the   firft  families  who  founded  the    colony   of 
Mati'achufetts  Bay  in  1630.      Ke  was  born  at  Biaintree,  in  MaiTachufetts,   Ocl'jber  19th, 

lie  was  by  profeffton  a  lawyer  $  and  fnch  were  his  abilities  and  integrity,  that  he  at- 
tiastej  the  attention,  the  efteenr,  ami  the    confidence  of  his  fchtfw  ckizens.     Not  con'- 
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President.  The  annunciation  of  the  choice  of  the  f.rfi  and  fecond 
Magiltrates  of  the   United    States,   occafioned   a  general  diffufion  of 

j°y 

tented  with  barely  maintaining  the  rights  of  individuals,  he  e3r!y  fignalized  himfelf  In 
the  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  country  and  of  mankind  at  large,  by  writing  his  admirable 
Differtation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Laws  ;  a  work  well  adapted  to  convince  or  confound 
the  advocates  either  fur  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  tyranny.  It  evinced  that  he  had  abilities 
to  afford  powerful  aid  in  the  formation  of  republics,  on  the  genuine  principles  of 
}uftice   and  virtue. 

The  zeal  and  fhmnefs  with  which  Mr.  Adams  defended  the  liberties  of  his  country,  did 
not  prevent  his  ailing  in  the  fervice  of  her  enemies,  where  he  thought  they  were  treated 
vith  too  much  feverity.  Called  upon  by  his  profeiTii  n,  he  boldly  itood  forth  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  Capt.  Preflon,  who  had  been  imprifoned  as  the  murderer  of  foir.e  cf  the  citi- 
zens of  Bolton,  on  the  memorable  gth  of  Mjrch,  1770.  His  client's  caufe  was  moft  un- 
popular. The  whole  town  had  been  in  a  ltate  of  irruption,  on  account  of  the  conduct  of 
Governour  Hutchinfos,  and  the  the  troops  which  were  Stationed  in  it.  'I  heir  refent- 
ment  now  burft  into  a  flame.  But  he  felt  the  caufe  to  be  a  juft  one  ;  and  the  danger  of 
incurring  the  difpleafureof his  countrymen  could  not  deter  him  from  undeitaking  it. 
He  conducted  the  caufe  with  great  addrefs,  by  keeping  off'  the  trial  till  the  pal- 
Cons  of  the  people  had  time  to  fublide.  The  trial  at  length  commenced,  and  tatted  fevera! 
days,  during  which  he,  difplayed.  the  moft  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  of  humanity  j  and  at  the  conclufion  he  had  the  fatisfadtion  of  pioving  to 
Great  Britain  herfelf,  that  the  citizens  of  Maffachufetts  would  be  juft  and  humane  to 
their  enemies  amidft  the  groffeft  infulcs  and  provocations.  Capt.  Preftpn  was  acquitted* 
In  this  rnoft  delicate  and  important  trial,  Mr.  Adams  manifested  that  ffrmnefs  01  mind, 
thit  difinterefted  and  enTightened  patriotifm,  and  that  love  of  jtrftioe  and  humanity, 
which  have  uniformly  marked  his  conduit  in  all  thole  great  departments  which  he  has 
fin ce  filled  with  fo  much  ability  and  dignify. 

He  W2s  a  member  of  the  firft  Congrefs  in  1774  j  and  was  cne  of  the  principal  promot- 
ers of  the  famous  refulution  of  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  which  declared  ths  American  col- 
onies Free,  Sovereign,  asd  Independent  States. 

Having  been  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  one  of  the  commmiffioners  of  the  war 
department,  and  a  principal  fuggeftor  of  the  terms  to  be  offered  to  Franc*,  for  funning  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce,  he  was  fent  to  the  court  of  Veifailles,  as  one  of  the 
ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  to  confummate   that  important  bulinefs. 

On  his  return  from  France  he  was  called  upon  by  Maffachufetts  to  aiilft  in  forming  a 
plan  of  government  j  and  to  him  this  State  is  chiefly  indebted  for  their  prefent  excellent 
conftitution. 

After  this  important  buiinefs  was  accomplifhed,  he  returned  to  Europe,  vefted  with  full 
powers  from  Cungrefs  to  afTift  at  any  confer  nee  which  might  be  opened  fcr  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  ;  and  he  fuoir  after  received  other  powers  to  negociate  a  loan  of  money  for 
the  ufe  of  the  United  States  ;  an>d  to  reprefent  them  as  their  minilter  plenipotentiary  to 
their  High  Mightineffes  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces.  Such  important 
trufts,  fnevv  in  what  high  estimation  he  was  held  by  his  country,  and  the  able  and  fatisfac- 
tory  manner  in  which  he  executed  them,  proved  that  their  confidence  was  well  placed. 

W-hil-  in  Europe,  Mr.  A-dams  published  his  learned  and  and  celebrated  work,  entitled 
"  A  Defence  of  the  Constitutions  of  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  in 
which  he  advocates,  as  the  funifamer.tal  principles  of  a  free  government— equal, repielenta- 
tion,  cf  which  numbers,  or  property,  or  both,  fhould  be  the  rule— a  total  feparation  of  the 
executive  from  the  legislative  power,  and  of  the  judicial  from  both— and  a  balance  in  the 
legislature,  by  three  independent,  equal  branches.  "  If  there  is  one  certain  truth,"  lays 
he,  •'  to  be  collected  from  the  hi  Story  of  all  ages,  it  is  this  :  That  the  people's  rights  and 
liberties,  and  the  democratical  mixture  in  a  conftitution,  ran  never  be  preferved  with- 
out a  Strong  executive  ;  or  in  other  words,  without  Separating  the  executive  power  from  • 
the  legill ative." 

A  character  who  rendered  fuch  eminent  Cervices  to  his  country,  both  at  home  and  a- 
broad,  in  feafons  of  the  greateit  gioominefs  and  danger,  and  who  polfeffed  fuch  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  politics  and  government,  did  not  remain  unnoticed  by  his  grateful 
countrymen.  He  was  called,  in  1789,  by  the  choice  of  his  country, to  the  Vice  Pieiidency  of 
the  United  States,  which  office  he  (till  retain*. 

"  1  hey  who  have  has!  an  opportunity  of  knowing  his  Excellency,  Mr.  Adams,"  fays  an 
European  writer, "trace  in  his  features  the  moft  unequivocal  marks  of  probity  and  candour, 
He  unites  to  that  gravity  which  is  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  ftation,  an  affability  which 
prejudices  you  in  his favour.  Although  of  a  filent  turn,  as  is  common  to  men  who  en- 
gage in  important  atijirt,  ;  et  he  has  a  natural  eloquence  for  the  difcuffion  of  important 
t'li-j  els,  and  tor  the  rfcomrrending  and  enforcing  the  meafures  and  fyftems  which  ars 
dictated^  by  found  policy.  He  has  neither  the  corrupted  nor  corrupting  principles  of  Lord 
Chefte-iield,  but  the  plain  and  virtuous  demeanour  of  Sir  William  Temple.  Likehira 
alio  he  is  fimple  ii  negotiation,  where  he  finds  candour  in  thoSe  who  treat  with  him. 
Oih  iv,.(e  hehas  the  feverity  of  a  true  Republican,  his  high  idea  of  virtue  giving  him  * 
xigjdneis,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  accommodate  him&lf  to  thcie  intrigues 
v.kicii  European  politics  have  introduced  kno  negotiation." 
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■joy  among  the  friends  to  the  union,  and  fully  evinced  that  thefe  em- 
inent characters  were  the  choice  of  the  people. 

On  the  30th  of  April  1789,  George  Washington  was  inaugu- 
rated President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  inthecity  of 
New  York.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  open  gallery  of 
Federal  Hall,  in  the  view  of  many  thouland  fpeclators.  The  oath 
was  adminiftered  by  Chancellor  Livingfton.  Several  circumffances 
concurred  to  render  the  fcene  unufually  folemn — the  pretence  of  the 
beloved  Father  and  Deliverer  of  his  country — the  impreffions  of  grat- 
itude for  his  paft  fervices — the  vaft  concourle  of  fpeftators — the  de- 
vout fervency  with  which  he  repeated  the  oath,  and  the  reverential 
manner  in  which  he  bowed  to  kifs  the  facred  volume — Thefe  circum- 
stances, together  with  that  of  his  being  chofen  to  the  mod  dignified 
office  in  America,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  more  than  three  millions  of"  enlightened /wme*j,  all  conlpired  to  place 
this  among  the  mod  auguft  and  interefting  feencs  which  have  ever 
been  exhibited  on  this  globe.* 

Hitherto  the  deliberations  of  the  legiflature  of  the  union,  have  been 
marked  with  wifdom,  and  the  meafuies  they  have  adopted  have  been 
productive  of  great  national  prosperity.  The  wife  appointments  to 
office,  which,  in  general,  have  been  made — the  eftablifhment  of  a  re- 
venue and  judiciary  fyftem,  and  of  a  national  bank — the  aflumption 
of  the  debts  of  the  individual  ftates,  and  the  encouragement  that  has 
been  given  to  manufactures,  commerce,  literature,  and  touieful  inven- 
tions, open  the  faireft  profpeel  of  the  peace,  union  and  increaling  ref- 
p?£lability  of  the  American    States. 

*  "  It  feemed,  from  the  number  of  witnefies,"  faid  a  fpeclator  of  the  fcene,  '  to  be  a 
folemn  appeal  to  heaven  and  earth  at  once.  Upon  the  fubjeft  of  this  great  and  good  man, 
I  may  perhaps,  be  an  enthufiaft  ;  but  1  confefs  1  was  under  an  awful  and  religious  perfua- 
fion,  that  the  gracious  Ruler  of  the  Univerfe,  was  looking  down  at  that  moment,  with 
peculiar  complacency  on  an  a£t,  which,  to  a  parr  of  his  creatures,  was  (o  very  important'. 
Under  this  impreffion,  when  the  Chancellor  pronounced,  in  a  very  feeling  manner, 
"  Long  live  George  Washington,"  my  fenfibility  was  wound  up  to  fuch  a  pitch,, 
that  1  couid  do  no  more  than  wave  my  hat,  with  the  reir,  without  the  power  of  joining 
«i  the  repeated  acclamations  which  rent  the  air.' 


GRAND  DIVISIONS  of  the  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  American. Re  public, of  which  we  have  given  a  general  ac- 
count, conlills  of  three  grand  divilions,denoininated  the  Northern, 
0?  more  properly  Eafkrn,  Middle  and  Southern  States, 

The  firjl  divifion,  (the  Northern  or  Eaftern  States)  comprehends 
Vermont  Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire  Rhode   Is  la  no 

District  of  Maine  Connecticut 

(belonging  to  Maffachufetts) 
Thefe  are  called  the  New    England    States,    and    comprehend    that 
part  of  America,  which,  fi nee  the  year  1614,  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  N  e  w  England. 

Thefecond  divifion  (the  Middle  States)  comprehends 
New  York.  Delaware 

New   Jersey  Territory  N,  W.  of  Ohio 
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^"oy  among  the  friends  to  the  union,  and  fully  evinced  thai  thefe  em- 
inent characters  were  the  choice  of  the  people. 

On  the  30th  of  April  1789,  George  Wash  in  gton  was  inaugu- 
rated President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  open  gallery  of 
Federal  Hall,  in  the  view  of  many  thouland  fpectators.  The  oath 
was  adminiftered  by  Chancellor  Livingfton.  Several  circumftances 
concurred  to  render  the  fcene  unufually  folemn — the  pretence  of  the 
beloved  Father  and  Deliverer  of  his  country — the  impreffions  of  grat- 
itude for  his  paft  fervices — the  vaft  concourle  of  fpeftatois — the  de- 
vout fervency  with  which  he  repea(ed  the  oath,  and  the  reverential 
manner  in  which  he  bowed  to  kifs  the  facred  volume — Thefe  circum- 
ftances, together  with  that  of  his  being  chofen  to  the  mod  dignified 
office  in  America,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  more  than  three  millions  of"  enlightened/wwe>?,  all  conf  pired  to  place 
this  among  the  moft  auguft  and  interesting  fcencs  which  have  ever 
been  exhibited  on  this  globe.* 

Hitherto  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature  of  the  union,  have  been 
marked  with  wifdom,  and  the  meafutes  they  have  adopted  have  been 
productive  of  great  national  profperity.  The  wife  appointments  to 
office,  which,  in  general,  have  been  made — the  eftabhfhment  of  a  re- 
venue and  judiciary  fyftem,  and  of  a  national  bank — the  alTumption 
of  the  debts  of  the  individual  ftates,  and  the  encouragement  that  has 
been  given  to  manufactures,  commerce,  literature,  and  louieful  inven- 
tions, open  the  faireft  profpeft  of  the  peace,  union  and  increafing  ref- 
peftability  of  the  American    States. 

*  *'  It  feemed,  from  the  number  of  witnefTes,"  faid  a  fpedlator  of  the  fcene,  '  to  be  a 
f  jlemn  appeal  to  heaven  and  earth  at  once.  Upon  the  fubject  of  this  great  and  good  man, 
J  may  perhaps,  be  an  enthufiaft  ;  but  I  confefs  I  was  under  an  awful  and  religious  perfua- 
fion,  that  the  gracious  Ruler  of  the  Univerfe,  was  looking  down  at  that  moment,  with 
peculiar  complacency  on  an  aft,  which,  to  a  part  of  his  creatures,  was  fo  very  important. 
Under  this  impreffion,  when  the  Chancellor  pronounced,  in  a  very  feeling  manner, 
"Long  live  George  Wash  in  g  ton,"  my  fenfibility  was  wound  up  to  fuch  a  pitch., 
that  I  couid  do  no  more  than  wave  my  hat,  with  the  reir,  without  the  power  of  joining 
ki  the  repeated  acclamations  which  rent  the  air.' 


GRAND  DIVISIONS  of  the  UNITED   STATES. 

THE  AmericanRepublic, of  which  we  have  given  a  gcneralac- 
count,  confiils  of  three  grand  divilions,denominated  the  Northern^ 
f>?  more  properly  Eaficrn,  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

The  firjl  divifion,  (the  Northern  or  Eaftern  States)  comprehends 
Vermont  Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire  Rhode   Island 

District  of  Maine  Connecticut 

(belonging  to  Maffachufetts) 
Thefe  are  called  the  New    England    States,    and    comprehend    that 
part  of  America,  which,  fince  the  year  1614,  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  New  England. 

The  fecond  divifion  (the  Middle  States)  comprehends 
New  York.  D e la w a r e 

New    Jersey  Territory  N,  W.  of  Ohio 

P«e  >;  #  » v  i.  v  a  K 1 A 
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The  third  divifion  (the  Southern  States)  comprehends 

Maryland  Territory  S.  of  Ohio. 

Virginia  South  Carolina 

Kentucky  Georgia 

North  Carolina 
Of  thefe  we  {hall  treat  in  their  order. 
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NORTHERN   or  EASTERN   STATES. 

Situation  and  Boundaries. 
EW-ENGLAND  lies  between  41  and  46  degrees  N.  Lat. 
and  between  1  degree  30  minutes  and  8  degrees  E.  Lon. 
from  Philadelphia  ;  and  is  bounded  north,  by  Lower  Canada  •, 
eaft,  by  the  Province  of  New  Brunfwick,  and  the  Atlantic  O- 
cean  ;  fouth,  by  the  fame  ocean,  and  Long  Ifland  Sound  ;  weft,  by 
the  fhte  of  New  York.  It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle. 
Its  weft  line,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Byram  river,  which  empties 
into  Long  Ifland  Sound  at  the  fouth  weft  corner  of  Connecticut,  lat. 
41°,  runs  a  little  eaft  of  north,  until  it  ftrikes  the  45th  degree  of  lat- 
itude, and  then  curves  to  the  eaftward  almoft  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. 

Climate  and  Diseases.]  New  England  has  a  very  healihful 
climate,  as  is  evinced  by  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  eft;- 
mated  that  about  one  in  (even  of  the  inhabitants  live  to  the  age  of 
jo  years  ;  and  about  one  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  80  years  and  up- 
wards. 

North  weft,  weft,  and  fouth  weft  winds  are  the  moft  prevalent. 
Eaft  and  north  eaft  winds,  which  are  unelaflic  and  dilagreeable,  are 
irecjuent  at  certain  feafens  of  the  year,  particularly  in  April  and  May, 
on  the  fea  coafis.  The  weather  is  Icfsvariable  than  in  the  middle  and 
efpecially  the  fouthern  ftates,  and  rn^re  fo  than  in  Canada.  The  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  according  10  Farenheit's  thermometer,  aie 
from  £o°  below,  to  ico°  above  o-  The  medium  is  from  48°  to  50°. 
Ihe  inhabitants  of  New  England,  on  account  of  the  drynefs  of  the:r 
atmofphere,  can  endure,  without  inconvenience,  a  greater  degree  of 
heat  than  the  inhabitants  of  a  moifter  clim«ite.  It  is  iuppofed  by  fome 
philofophers,  that  the  difference  of  i^oiliure  in  the  atmofphere  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  England  is  fuch,  as  that  a  perfon  might  bear  at 
leaft    ten  degrees  of    heat  more  in    the  ljttcr  than  in  the  former. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  England  annually,  is  computed 
to  be  24  inches  ;  in  France  18  inch.es,  and  in  New  England  from  48 
to  50  inches  ;  and  yet  in  New  England  they  fuller  more  from  drought 
than  in  either  of  the  forementioned  countries,  although  they  have 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  rain.  Thefe  facts  evince  the  re- 
markable drynefs  of  the  atmofphere,  in  this  eaftcrn  divifion  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  part  account  for.  its  lingular  healthfulnefs.  Win- 
ter commonly  commences,  in  its  feverity,  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber— fometimes  earlier,  and  lometimes  not  till  Chriftmas.  Cattle  are 
fed  or  houled,  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  England,  from  about  the 
20th  of  November   to    the    toth   of  May — In  ihc  fouthern  parts  not 

quite 
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«mite    To  long.     There  have  been  frofts  in  almoft  every  month  in   the 
year,  though  not  in  the  lame  year  ;  but  not  very  injurious. 

The  difeafes  moll  prevalent  in  New  England  are  the  following,  viz. 
Alvine  fluxes  Inflammatory  ~) 

St.  Anthony's  Fire  Slow  nervous,  and       J-     Fevers 

ARhma  Mixed  J 

Atrophy  Pulmonary  Confumption 

Catarrh  Quiniy 

Colic  Rheumatlfm 

Thefe  diforders,  of  which  the  pulmonary  confumption  is  much  the 
mod  deftruclive.  arc  commonly  the  effect  of  imprudent  expofures  to 
cold  and  rainy  weather,  evening  air.  and  the  wearingoFdamp  linen  ;  or 
from  frequent  exceffes  in  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  efpecially  of  frefli 
diftilled  rum,  which  in  too  many  inftances  proves  the  bane  of  morals, 
and  the  ruin  of  families. 

The  fmall  pox,  which  is  a  fpecific,  infectious  difeafe.  is  not  allowed 
at  prefent  to  be  communicated  by  inoculation,  except  in  hofpitals 
e reeled  for  the  purpofe,  in  bye  places,  and  in  cafes  where  there  is  a 
probability  of  a  general  fpreadof  the  infection  in  a  town.  Nor  is  this 
difeafe  permitted  to  be  communicated  generally  by  inoculation,  in 
any  of  the  United  States,  except  New  York,  New  Jeifey,  Tennfylvania, 
Delaware  and  South  Carolina. 

In  populous  towns,  the  prevalent  difeafes  are  more  numerous  and 
complicated,  owing  to  want  of  frefli  air  and  exercile,  and  to  luxurious 
and  fafhionable  living. 

A  late  writer  *  has  obferved  that  "in  other  countries,  men  are  divid- 
ed according  to  their  wealth  or  indigence,  into  three  claffes  ;  the  opu- 
lent, the  middling  and  the  poor  ;  the  idlenefs,  luxuries  and  debaucheries 
of  the  full,  and  the  mifery  and  too  frequent  intemperance  of  the  laft, 
deftroy  the  greater  proportion  of  thefe  two.  The  intermediate  clals 
is  below  thole  indulgencie's  which  prove  fatal  to  the  rich,  and  above 
thole  fufferings  to  which  the  unfortunate  poor  fall  victims  :  This  is 
therefore  the  happie'l  divifion  of  the  three.  Of  the  rich  and  poor, 
the  American  Republic,  furnifhes  a  much  fmaller  proportion  than 
any  other  diflrict  of  the  knovvn  world.  In  Connecticut  particularly, 
thediftribution  of  wealth  audits  concomitants  is  more  equal  than  elle- 
where,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  excels  or  want  of  wealth  may  prove 
deftruclive  or  falutary  to  life,  the  inhabitants  of  this  hate  may  plead 
exemption  from  difeafes."  What  this  writer  fays  of  Connecticut  in 
particular,  will,  with  very  few  exceptions,  apply  to  New  England  at 
large.  s 

fACEOF  the  Country,  Mountains,  &c]  New  England  is  a 
high,  hilly,  and  in  lome  parts  a  mountainous  country,  formed  by  na- 
tuie  to  be  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  free,  independent  republicans. 
The  mountains  are  comparatively  fmall,  running  nearly  north  and 
fouth  in  ridges  parallel  to  each  other.  Between  thefe  ridges,  flow 
the  great  rivers  in  majeftic  meanders,  receiving  the  innumerable  rivu- 
lets and  larger  ftreams  which  proceed  from  the  mountains  on  each  fide. 
To  a  fpeclator  on  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  mountain,  the  vales  be- 
tween the  r;dges,  white  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  exhibit  a  romantic  appear- 
ance.    They    ieem  an  ocean   of  woods,    fweiled   and  depreffed  in  its 

furface 
*  Dr.  Feurk-f,  in  s  dlfcouife  which  he  lardy  read   bef.'re   the  American  Phf.lofophkal 
Sec  ie;y, 
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furface  like  that  of  the  great  ocean  itfelf.  A  richer,  though  lefs  ro» 
roantic  view  is  prefented,  when  the  valleys,  by  induftrious  hufoand- 
men,  have  been  cleared  of  their  natural  growth  ;  and  the  fruit  of 
their  labour  appears  in  loaded  orchards,  extcnfive  meadows,  covered 
with  large  herds  of  fheep  and  neat  cattle,  and  rich  fields,  of  flax,  corn 
and  the  various  kinds  of  grain. 

Thefe  valleys  arc  of  various  breadths,  from  two  to  twenty  miles  ;  and 
by  the  annual  inundations  of  the  rivers  and  fmaller  flreams,  which 
flow  through  them,  there  is  frequently  an  accumulation  of  rich,  fat 
foil,  left  upon  their  furface  when  the  waters  retire. 

There  arc  three  principal  ranges  of  mountains,  patting  nearly  from 
fouthweft,  to  northcaft,  through  New  England.  Thele  coniift  of  a 
multitude  of  parallel  ridges,  each  having  many  fpurs,  deviating  from 
the  courle  of  the  general  rajige  ;  which  fpurs  are  again  broken  into 
irregular,  hilly  land.  The  main  ridges  commence,  in  high  bluff  heads, 
near  the  fea  coaft  ;  and  fometimes  by  a  grauual  aflent  in  the  interior  patt 
of  the  country.  One  of  the  main  ranges  runs  between  Conneciicut 
and  Hudfon's  rivers.  This  range  branches,  and  bounds  the  vales  through 
which  flows  the  Houfatonick  river. 

In  Lyme,  on  the  eaflfide  of  the  mouth  of  Conneciicut  river,  anoth- 
er range  of  mountains  commences,  forming  the  eaftern  boundary  of 
Connecticut  vale.  This  range  runs  northerly,  at  the  difiance,  gener- 
ally, of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  eafl  from  the  river,  and  paries  through 
Maflachuletts, from  where  the  range  takes  the  name  of  Chicabee  Moun- 
tain; thence  cro  fling  into  New- {i  amp  {hire,  at  the  di  fiance  of  about  twen- 
ty miles  from  the  Maflacbufetts  line,  it  runs  up  into  a  vciy  high  peak, 
called  Monadnock,  which  terminates  this  ridge  cf  the  range.  A  welf- 
ern  ridge  continues,  and  in  about  latitude  430  20'.  runs  up  into  Sunapce 
mountains.  About  50  miles  further,  in  the  fame  ridge,  is  Moqfc-helock 
mountain. 

A  third  range  begins  near  Stonington  in  Conneciicut.  It  takes  its 
courfenortheafterly,  and  is  fometimei-  broken  and  discontinued;  it  then 
rifes  again,  and  ranges  in  the  fame  direction  into  New  Hnmpfbire. 

Thefe  ranges  of  mountains  are  full  of  fpriugs  of  water,  that  give 
rife  to  numberiefs  if.reavns  of  various  fizes,  which,  interlocking  each 
other  in  every  direclion,  and  falling  over  the  rucks  in  romantic  caf? 
cades,  flow  meandering  into  the  rivers  below.  No  country  on  the 
globe  is  better  watered  than  New  England, 

On  the  fea  coaft  the  land  is  low,  and  in  many  r>8,rt$  level  and  fandy. 
In  the  valleys,  between  the  forementioned  ranges  of  mountains,  the 
land  is  generally  broken,  and  in  many  places  rockv,  but  of  a  ftrong 
lich  foil,  capable  of  being  cultivated  to  good  advantage,  which  alio  is 
the  cafe  with  many  fpots  even  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 

River  s.j  The  principal  rivers  in  New  England  are  Penobfcot,Kenne- 
beck,  Andrcfcogin,  or  Amerifcoggin.  Saco,  (pronounced  Sawco)  Merri- 
mack,Conneciicut,  Koufatonick  and  Onion  Rivers;  belidesmany  fmall- 
er ones. 

Flowering  Shrubs  a.k.ii  Plants.!  ^r-  Cutler  has  futnifhed 
the  following  catalogue  of  flowering  ihrubs  and  plants  in  New  Eng- 
land, which,  from  the  attention  he  has  paid  to  natural  hi ftory,  we  have 
reafon  to  rely  upon  as  accurate. 

Blue  Flag  [his  virginica) — Globe    Flower  [Cepfialanthus  occidental's) 
— Pigeonberry  (Cijfuijicyades)- — Cornel   (Cornus  cnradevjis) — American 
lloneyfuckle  [Azalea  vifcofa) — American  Tea  (Cedhothus  shneritavus)— 
Cherry  Honcyfuckle    [L'onitera  diervilfo} — Gtcat    Convolvulus  [Convol- 
vulus 
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stilus  arvenfu) — Stag's  horn'  Sumach  (Rhus  typhinum) — Mcaltree  (Vi- 
burnum lantana) — White  flowered  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra)— Red  herried 
Elder  (Sambucus  canadenfis.) — Meadow  blue  Bells  (Gentianaciliata) — 
Lillies,  leveral  fpecies  (Lilium) — Bethlem  Star  (i3rnithogulu.mLu.tcim). — - 
American  Senna  (Rhodora  canadenjis) — Great  Laurel  (Kulmia  latifoiia) 
—  Dwarf  Laurel  (Kalmia  anguftifoiia) — White  Pepper  Bufh  (.indro- 
meaa  arborta) — Bog  Evergreen  (Andromeda  catyculata) — Sweet  pepper 
bufh  (CUthra  a/Hi/c/i'a)— ^Mountain  Laurel,  or  Sorbus  tree  Sorbus  aucu- 
pora  ?)— Meadow- Sweet  (Spirata  fatiajoiia) — Queen  of  the  Meadows 
(Spirxa  toraen^ya)— Service  Tree  (Mcfpdus  canadenfis)-. — Wild  Rofe  (Ro- 
ja  Carolina) — Superb  Rafpberry  (Rubus  odoratus) — Baneberry  (/Ulca  fpi- 
cata)—rS\de  laddie  flower  (Sarraccna  purpurea) — Red  Columbine  (Aqui* 
kgia  canadenfis) — Anemone,  fevaral  lpccies  (Anemone  hepatica,  jylvejlris 
et  nemorofa)— Traveller's  Joy  (Clematis  virgivica)— Dragon's  Head" 
(Dracocephalum  virgirdciim) — Snap  Dragonf  /Antirrhinum  canadenfis) — A- 
merican  Cardamine  (Cardamine virginka)- — Lupin  (Lupinus  angujlijoha) 
t*« -Locuft  (Robinia  pfeud-acacia)—&ca.ch  Pea  (Pifum  mantimum) — Pied 
Pea  (Pijum  ochrus)— Wood  Pea  (Orobus  fylvaticus) — Variegated  Pea 
(Lathyrus  heterobhyllus) — Meadow  Sunflower  (Ageratumciliare) — Amer- 
ican Amaranthus  (Gnabhalinm  helian  themifoiium) — New-England  Alter 
(dfter  nov-anglicum) — •'Smooth  leaved  Golden  rod  (Solidago  aliiffima)-~ 
New  England  Sunflower  (Helianthus  divaricatus) — American  Pride 
(Lobelia  cardinalii) --Ladies  Plume  (Orchis  pycodes)  —  Ladies  Slipper(Cy/;u- 
pedium  calccolus)--Blue.-eyc  (Sifyriuchium  iiermudiauna)- Swamp  Willow, 
or  Dog-wood  (SoILx   cinerca  ?)'- — Red  flowered    Maple     (/Jcerubritm.) — 

Productions  from  Culture.]  New  England,  generally  {peak- 
ing, is  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  for  grain,  though  a  iufheient 
quantity  of  the  latter  is  railed  ior  home  confumption,  if  we  except 
wheat,  which  is  imported  in  conhderabk  quantities  from  the  middle 
and  fouthern  fiates.  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buck  wheat,  flax 
and  hemp,  generally  fucceed  very  well.  Wheat  is  cultivated  to  ad- 
vantage in  many  parts  of  the  interior  country,  but  on  the  fea  coalt  it 
is  fubjeel:  to  blaft.  This  has  been  attributed  to  various  caufes,  but  the 
true  one  probably  is,  the  ludden,  cold,  eafterly  winds,  after  a  hot  day, 
which  caufe  a  ftagnation  and  extravafation  of  the  juices  of  the  ftalk. 
Apples  are  common,  and  in  general  plenty  in  New  England,  and  ci- 
der conftitutes  the  principal  drink  of  the  inhabitants.  Peaches  do 
not  thrive  as  well  as  formerly.  The  other  common  lruits  aic  more 
or  leis  cultivated  in  different  parts. 

New  England  is  a  fine  gracing  country  ;  the  valleys,  between  the 
hills,  are  generally  intedected  with  brooks  of  water,  the  banks  of 
which  are  lined  with  a  tract  of  rich  meadow  or  intervale  land.  The 
high  and  rocky  ground  is,  in  many  parts,  covered  with  clover,  and  gen- 
erally affords  the  fined  of  pafture.  It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder, 
therefore,  that  New  England  hoafls  of  railing  fome  of  the  fincft  cat- 
tle in  the  world:  nor  w:ll  Ihe  be  envied,  when  the  labour  of  railing 
them  is  taken  into  view.  Two  months  of  the  hotteU  (eafon  in  the 
year,  the  farmers  are  employed  in  procuring  food  fortheir  cattle  ;  and 
the  cold  winter  is  fpent  in  dealing  it  out  to  them.  The  plcalure  &nd 
profit  of  doing  this,  is  however  a  Satisfying  compenfation  to  the  hon- 
eft  and  indufhious  farmer.  Butter  and  cheefe  are  made  for  exporta- 
tion.  Confiderable  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  railing  offheep. 

Popu  i.ati  ok,  Characte  r  and  Diversions.]  New  England  is 
the  melt  populous  part  of  the  United  States.     It  contains,   according 
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to  the  cenfus  of  1700,  1,009,522  fouls.  The  great  body  of  thefe  are 
landholders  and  cultivators  of  the  foil.  As  they  poflefs,  in  fee  Sim- 
ple, the  farms  which  they  cultivate,  they  are  naturally  all  attached  to 
their  country  ;  the  cultivation  of  the  foil  makes  them  robuft  and 
healthy,  and  enables  them  to  defend  it- 
New  England  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  nurfery  of  men, 
whence  ate  annually  tranfplanted,  into  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  thoufandsof  its  natives.  Vail  numbers  of  them,  fince  the  war, 
have  emigrated  into  the  northern  parts  of  New  York,  into  Kentucky 
and  the  Weftern  Territory,  and  into  Georgia  ;  and  Some  are  fcattered 
into  every  State,  and  every  town  of  note  in  the  union. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England  aie  alnioft  univerfally  of  Englifh 
oelcent  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  circumdance,  and  to  the  great  and 
genera!  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  education,  that  the  Englifh 
language  has  been  preferved  among  them  fo  free  of  corruption. 

The  New  Englanders  are  generally  tall,  flout,  and  well  built.  Their 
education,  laws  and  fituation,  ferve  to  infpire  them  with  high  notions 
of  liberty.  Their  jealoufy  is  awakened  at  the  firft  motion  towards  an 
invahon  of  their  rights.  They  are  indeed  often  jealous  to  excefs  ;  a 
circumftance  which  is  a  fruitful  Source  of  imaginary  grievances,  and 
of  groundless  fulpicions  and  complaints  agamit  government.  But 
theie  ebullitions  of  jealoufy,  though  cenfurable,  and  productive  of  fome 
political  evils,  fhew  that  the  ellence  of  true  liberty  exills  in  New 
England  ;  for  jealoufy  is  a  guardian  of  liberty,  and  a  charaftenflic 
of  free  republicans.  A  chief  foundation  of  liberty  and  equality  in 
the  New  England  States,  is  a  law  by  which  inteflate  eftates  dflcend 
to  all  the  children,  or  other  heirs,  in  equal  proportions,  except  to  the 
eldelr  ion,  who  has  two  fhares.  Jn  1  780  Maflachufctts  abolifhed  this 
exception.  In  coniequence  of  thefe  laws,  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land enjoy  an  equality  of  condition  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  ;  And  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  people  have  preferved  that  hap- 
py mediocrity  among  themfelves,  which,  by  inducing  economy  and 
induftry,  removes  from  them  temptations  to  luxury,  and  forms  them 
to  habits  of  fobriety  and  temperance.  At  the  fame  time,  their  induf- 
try and  frugality  exempt  them  from  want,  and  from  the  necefiily  of 
Submitting   to  any  encroachments  on  their  liberties. 

In  New  England,  learning  is  more  generally  dilfulcd  among  all  ranks 
of  people  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe  ;  arifmg  from  the  ex- 
cellent eftaMiihment  of  fchools  in  almoft  every  townfhip. 

In  thele  fchools,  which  are  generally  Supported  by  a  public  tax,  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  febool  committee,  are  taught  the  elements  of 
leading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  in  the  more  wealthy  towns,  they 
are  beginning  to  introduce  the  higher  branches  of  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, &c. 

Avery  valuable  fource  of  information  to  the  people  is  the  Newfpa- 
pers,  of  which  not  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  aie  printed  every  week  in 
New  England,  and  circulate  in  almofl  every  town  and  village  in  the 
country.* 

A  perion  of  mature  age,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write,  is  rarely 
to  be  found.  By  means  of  this  general  etlablifhrnent  of  fchools,  the 
extenfive  circulation  of  Newfpapers.  and  the  confequent  Iprcadof 
learning,   every  townfhip    throughout  the   countrv,  is  lurniHicd   with 

men 
»  Accort)ir;p  to  an   accurate  eftimare  ktely  matte,  is  appears  that  t\r>  lefs  than  77. ceo, 
News  papers  a  r  prirr.ej  weekly,  in  che  American  States,  which,  in  ,i  yeai,  wwuid  amount 
to  upwards  oS  fi  ur  .ni  lions,  and  K  4  :er.:s  each  .vju'i  in. lie  lb^cco  do.lars. 
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men  capable  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  their  town  with  judgment 
and  dilcretion.  Thele  men  are  the  channels  of  political  information 
to  the  lower  clafs  of  people  ;  if  luch  a  clals  may  be  laid  to  exift  in 
New  England,  where  every  man  thinks  himlelf  at  leaft  as  good  as  his 
neighbour,  and  believes  that  all  mankind  are,  or  ought  to  he  equal. 
The  people,  from  their  childhood,  form  habits  of  canva  fling  public  af- 
fairs, and  commence  politicians.  This  naturally  leads  them  lo  be  ve- 
ry lncjuihtive.  It  is  with  knowledge  as  with  riches,  the  more  a  man 
has,  tne  more  he  wifhes  to  obtain  ;  his  defire  has  no  bound.  This 
dehre  after  knowledge,  in  a  greater  or  lets  degree,  prevails  throughout 
all  claffes  of  people  in  New  England  ;  and  trom  their  various  modes 
of  exprefTing  it;  lomcof  which  are  blunt  and  familiar,  bordering  on 
impertinence,  Itrangers  have  been  induced  to  mention  impertinent  inqutM 
Jitivenefs  as  a  diltinguifhing  characterise  of  New  England  people.  Jiut 
this  is  true  only  with  regard  to  that  clafs  of  people  who  have  confined 
themfelves  to  domeflic  life,  and  have  not  had  opportunity  of  mingling 
with  the  world  ;  and  luch  people  are  not  peculiar  to  New  England  ; 
they  compote  a  great  part  of   the  citizens  of  every    Hate  and  country. 

.Before  the  late  war,  which  introduced  into  New  England  a  flood  of 
corruptions,  with  many  improvements,  the  Sabbath  was  obierved  with 
great  itriftnefs  ;  no  unneceffary  travelling,  no  fecular  buhnefs,  no  vi- 
liting,  no  diverfions  were  permitted  on  that  facred  day.  They  con- 
fidercd  it  as  conlecrated  to  divine  worlhip,  and  were  generally  punctual 
and  ferious  in  their  attendance  upon  it.  Their  laws  were  ftrict  in 
guarding  the  labbath  againit  every  innovation.  The  (uppofed  feveritv 
with  which  thele  laws  were  compuied  and  executed,  together  with 
fome  other  traits  in  their  religious  character,  ha\;e  acquired  for  the 
New  Englanders,  the  name  of  a  fuperltitious,  bigotled  people,  hut 
luperltition  and  bigotry  are  fo  indefinite  in  their  lignifications,  and  io 
varioufly  applied  by  perfons  of  different  principles  and  educations, 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  they  ever  delerved  that  char- 
acter. Eeaving  every  perfon  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  we  will  only  oblerve,  that,  fince  the  war,  a  catholic  tole- 
rant (pirit,  occafioned  by  a  more  enlarged  intercourfe  with  mankind, 
has  gieatly  increaled,  and  is  becoming  univerlai  :  and  if  they  do  not 
break' the  proper  bound,  and  liberalize  away  all  true  religion,  of  which 
there  is  very  great  danger,  they  will  counteract  that  Itrong  propenfity 
in  human  nature,  which  leads  men  to  vibrate  from  one  extreme  to  it's 
oppofite. 

There  is  one  diltinguifhing  characieriflic  in  the  religious  character 
of  this  people,  which  we  mult  not  omit  to  mention  :  and  that  is  the 
cuftom  of  annually  celebrating  Falts  and  Thankfgivings,  In  the 
Ipring.  the  governours  of  the  feveral  New  England  ftates,  except 
Rhode  Illand,  iffue  their  proclamations,  appointing  a  day  to  be  reli'f- 
ioufly  obierved  in  falling,  humiliation  and  prayer  throughout  their 
refpective  ftates,  in  which  the  predominating  vices,  that  particularly 
call  for  humiliation,  are  enumerated.  In  autumn,  after  harveli.  that 
gladicme  era  in  the  hufbandman's  life,  the  governors  again  itlue  then- 
proclamations,  appointing  a  day  of  public  thankfgmng,  enume- 
rating the    public   bleflings    received  in    ihe  courle  of  tire  foregoing 


This  pious  cuftom  originated  with  their  venerable  anceftors,  the 
in  it  fettlers  of  New  England  ;  and  has  been  handed  down  as  facred, 
through    tiie  lueeeflive  generations  of  their  pofterity.     A    cuftom  lo 

rai.ona!. 
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rational,  and  fo  happily  calculated  to  cherifh  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  fcnfe  of  their  dependence  on  the  great  isenefactor.  of  the 
world  for  all  their  blefiings,  it  is  hoped  will  ever  be  facredly  pre- 
fervad. 

The  people  of  New  England,  generally  obtain  their  eftates  by  hard 
and  pei levering  labour  :  They  of  confcquenre  know  their  value,  and 
ipeud  with  frugality.  Yet  in  no  countiy  do  the  indigent  and  unfor- 
tunate fare  better.  Their  laws  oblige  every  town  to  provide  a  compe- 
tent maintainance  for  their  poor,  and  the  neceffitous  ftranger  is  pro- 
tecied,  and  relieved  by  their  humane  institutions.  It  may  in  truth  be 
faid,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  people  happier,  better  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  or  more  indepen- 
dent than  the  farmers  in  New  England.  As  the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  hardy,  independent  freeholder,  their  manners  are,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  congenial  to  their  employment,  plain,  hmplc,  and  unpol- 
ifhed.  Strangers  are  received  and  entertained  among  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  artlefs  fincenty,  and  friendly,  un formal  hofpitality. 
Their  children,  thole  imitative  creatures,  to  whole  education  particu- 
lar attention  is  paid,  early  imbibe  the  manners  and  habits  of  thofe  a- 
round  them  ;  and  the  ftranger,  with  pleafure,  notices  the  honeft  and 
decent  refpedl  that  is  paid  him  by  the  children  as  he  paffes  through 
the  countiy. 

As  the  people,  by  representation,  make  their' own  laws  and  appoint 
their  own  officers,  they  cannot  be  oppreffed  ;  and  living  under  govern- 
ments, which  have  few  lucrative  places,  they  have  few  motives  to  bri- 
bery, corrupt  canvalhngs  or  intrigue.  Real  abilities  and  a  moral 
character  unblemifhcd,  are  the  qualifications  requifite  in  the  view  of 
molt  people,  for  officers  of  public  truit.  The  exprefilon  of  a  wifh 
to  be  promoted,  is,  in  fome  parts  cf  New  England,  the  direct  way  to 
be  chfappointed. 

The  inhabitants,  in  fome  parts  of  New  England,  are  generally  fond  of 
the  arts  and  iciences,  and  have  cultivated  them  with  great  fuccefs. 
Their  colleges  have  flourifhed.  The  illuftrious  characters  they  have 
produced,  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  politics,  law,  divinity, 
the  mathematics  and  philofophy,  natural  and  civil  hiltory,  and  in  the 
fine  arts,  particularly  poetry,  evince  the  truth  of  thele  oblervations. 

Many  of  (he  women  in  New  England  are  handfeme.  They  gene-. 
rally  have  fair,  frefh  and  healthful  countenances,  mingled  with  much 
Jemaie  leftneis  and  delicacy.  rl  hofe  who  have  had  the  advantages  of 
a  good  education  (and  they  are  numerous)  are  genteel,  ealy,  and  agree- 
able in  their  manners,  and  are  fprightly  and  fenhble  in  converlation. 
They  are  early  taught  to  manage  domeftlc  concerns  with  neatnelsand 
economy.  Eadies  of  the  fit  It  rank  and  fortune,  make  it  a  part  of 
their  daily  buhnefs  to  fuperintend  the  aiiairs  of  the  family.  Employ- 
ment at  the  needle,  in  cookery,  and  at  the  fpinning  wheel,  with  them 
is  honourable.  Idleneis,  even  in  thofe  of  independent  fortunes,  is  uni- 
verlally  direputable.  The  women  in  country  towns,  manufacture  the 
greatelt  part  of  the  clothing  of  their  families.  Their  linen  and  wooi- 
jen  cloths  arc  ftrong  and  decent.  Their  butter  and  cheeie  is  not  infe- 
i:or  to  any  in  the  world. 

Dancing  is  the  principal  and  favourite  amufement  in  New  England  ; 
and  of  this  the  young  people  of  both  fexes  are  extremely  fond. 
Naming  is  praebiled  by  none  but  thofe  who  cannot,  or  rather  will 
not  find  a   reputable  employment.     The  gamefler}    the  horle  jockey, 

and 
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and  the  knave,  are  equally  defpifed,  and  their  company  is  avoided  by 
all  who  would  fuftain  fair  and  irreproachable  characters. 

The  athletic  and  healthy  diverfions  of  cricket,  foot  ball,  quoits, 
wreflhng,  jumpinjj.hopping,  foot  races,  and  prison  bafs,  are  univerlal- 
ly  practiled  in  the  country,  and  Some  of  them  in  the  mult  populous 
places,  and  by  people  of  aimoft  ail  ranks. 

History.]  New  England  owes  its  firft  lettlement  to  religious 
persecution.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  *  in 
England,  which  was  not  until  the  year  1534,  the  Proteitants  were  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  one  the  followers  of  Luther,  and  the  other  of 
Calvin.  The  foimer  had  chcien  gradually,  and  almolt  imperceptibly, 
to  recede  from  the  church  of  R.ome  ;  whde  the  latter,  more  zealous, 
and  convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  thorough  reformation,  and  at 
the  fame  time  pollefling  much  hrmnefs  and  high  notions  of  religious 
liberty,  was  for  effecting  a  thorough  change  at  once.  Their  conse- 
quent endeavours  to  expunge  from  the  church  all  the  inventions  which 
had  been  brought  into  it  Since  the  days  of  the  Apoltles,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  "Scnpture  purity,"  derived  for  them  the  name  of  Puri- 
tans.    From  thefe  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  deicended. 

The  fir  ft  company  that  came  to  New  England,  planted  themielves 
a.t  Plymouth.  They  were  a  part  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinfcm's  con- 
gregation, which  for  1  2  years  before,  had  lived  in  Holland,  for  the  fakq 
of  enjoying  liberty  of  conicience.     They  came  over  in  the  year  1620. 

It  was  their  intention  to  have  fettled  at  the  mouth  of  Hudi'on's  riv- 
er; but  the  Dutch,  intending  to  plant  a  colony  there  of  their  own, 
privately  hired- the  ma  Iter  of  the  (hip  to  contrive  delays  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  to  conduct  them  to  thefe  northern  coafts,  and  there, 
under  pretence  of  fhoals  and  winter,  to  dif-courage  them  from  ventur- 
ing to  the  place  of  deftination.  This  is  .confidently  alerted  by  th# 
hiitorians  of  that  time.  Although  Cape  Cod  harbour,  in  which  they 
firft  anchored,  was  good,  the  country  around  was  fandy  and  barren. 
Thefe  were  dilcouraofits  circumstances  :  but  the  feafon  being  far  ad- 
vanced,  they  prudently  determined  to  make  the  .bed  ©f  their  prefent 
fituation. 

As  they  were  not  within  the  limits  of  their  patent,  and  consequent- 
ly not  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Virginia  company,  they  conclud- 
ed it  neceifary  to  eftablifh  a  Separate  government  &»•  themielves.  Ac- 
cordingly, 

•  The  reformation  was  begun  by  Martin  Luther,  a  native  oF  Saxony,  born  Is  the  year 
14S3.  He  was  educated  in  rhs  Roman  Catholic  r«ii«ion,  and  was  an  Auguliin  Fnar, 
when,  in  1517,  having  written  ninety  nve  Thefes  againic  the  Pipe's  indigencies,  tie  exhib- 
ited them  to  public  view  on  the  church  door  at  Vv  menburg,  in  SaxuBfyj  and  thus  <>t.,*an 
the  reformation  in  Germany,  in  I5i3,  the  reformed  religion  waa  uitjodvued  intp  j.v;l- 
aerla'5d  by  Zuingiius,  Gecolampadiu;;,  and  others. 

The  year  following,  the  Diet  of  the  German  Empire  siTembled  a'  Spiie,  and  ifl'ued  a 
decree  againlt  the  retormation.  Againft  this  decree,  the  Elector  uf  Saxony,  George, 
Marquis  hi"  Brandenburg,  Ernel,  and  Francis,  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  the  Ljiid^iave  of, 
Hefs,  and  the  Cuur.c  of  Anhait,  who  were  joined  by  feveral  of  ihe  oit.-ei,  pjblijy  keaj 
their  Prt,lc/i,  and  1.1  thir  way,  acquired  for  themielves  and  their  focceii'-jri.  down  to  the 
prefenc  tinu,  the  name  of  Vro'.ijlants. 

Cn.'-vin,  anotner  celebrated  reformer,  was  born  at  Nuyon,  in  France,  in  the  year  1509. 
He;  improved  upon  Luther's  plan—  expunge i  many  ot  the  Rnrriith  cercmon.es  .which  lis 
had  indulged — entertained  different  ideas  concerning  lume  of  the  greac  avchines  ot  ChriJt- 
i.inity,  and  let  the  fro  re  ft  ant,  at  a  greater  remove  from  the  Korean  Catholic  religion. 
Lfhe  followers  {>(  Luther  h  ve  Ote.i  diitmguifhed  by  the  name  of-  Lu:b;rar.:-}  and  the  iol- 
\jwers  of  Calvin  by  the  name  c.t  Calwnijis. 
^  Such  was  the  rapid  growth  ot  trie  pr^teliant  iniereft,   that   in  1563,   only  46  ye?rs  aft?'" 

e  comrnencemtat  at  iae  refurffiAUon  by  Luther,   than:  w.-re  in  Ftanc,  *I.|S  afiwrnbli4*!. 
fruteltanti. 
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cordingly,  before  they  landed,  having  on  their  knees  devoutly  given 
thanks  to  God  for  their  fafc  arrival,  they  formed  themfclves  into  a 
body  politic,  by  afolemn  contracl*  to  which  they  all  fubferibed,  thereby 
making  it  the  balis  of  their  government.  They  chofe  Mr.  John 
Carver,  a  gentleman  of  piety  and  approved  abilities,  to  be  their  gov- 
ernor lor  the  firft  year.     This  was  on  the  nth  of  November,  1620. 

Their  next  object  was  to  fix  on  a  convenient  place  for  lettlement. 
In  doing  this  they  were  obliged  to  encounter  numerous  difficulties,  and 
to  fuffer  incredible  hardfhips.  Many  of  them  wcrefick  in  confequence 
of  the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage  :  Their  provifions  were  bad — the  fea- 
fon  was  uncommonly  cold — the  Indians,  though  afterwards  friendly, 
were  now  hoitile — and  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  coaft. 
Thefe  difficulties  they  furmounted,  and  on  the  3 sft  of  December  they 
were  all  fafely  landed  at  a  place,  which,  in  grateful  commemoration 
of  Plymouth  in  England,  the  town  which  they  lalt  left  in  their  native 
land1,  they  called  Plymouth.  This  is  the  firft  Englifh  town  that  was 
fettled  in  New  England. 

In  forrie  of  their  excurfions  in  fearch  of  a  fuitable  place  for  fetile- 
ment,  they  found  buried  feveral  bafkets  of  Indian  corn,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  ten  bulhels,  which  fortunately  ferved  them  for  planting  the 
next  fpring,  and  perhaps  was  the  means  of  preferving  them  from  pcr- 
ifhinj»  with  hunger.  They  made  diligent  enquiry  for  the  owners, 
whom  they  found,  and  afterwardspaid  the  full  value  of  the  corn. 

Before  the  end  of  November,  Sufarina,  the  wife  of  William  AVhite, 
was  delivered  of  a  fon,  whom  they  called  Peregrine.  He  is  lup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  firft  child  of  European  extract,  born  in  New- 
England. 

The  whole  company  that  landed  confided  of  but  101  fouls,  Their 
fituation  was  diltieifing,  and  their  profpect  truly  difmal  and  difcourag- 
ing.  Their  nearer!  neighbours,  except  the  natives,  were  a  French  let- 
tlement at  Port  Royal,  and  ona  of  the  Englifh  at  Virginia.  The  near- 
eft  of  thefe  was  five  hundred  miles  from  them,  and  utterly  incapable 
of  affording  them  relief  in  a  time  of  famine  or  danger.  Wherever 
they  turned  their  eyes,  diitrefs  was  before  them.  Perlecuted  for  their 
religion  in  their  native  land — grieved  for  the  profanation  of  the  ho- 
Iy  Sabbath,  and  other  licentioulnefs  in  Holland— fatigued  by  their  long 
and  boiftcrous  voyage — d.fappointed  through  the  treachery  of  their 
commander,  of  their  expected  country — forced  on  a  dangerous  and  un- 
known fhore,  in,  the  advance  of  a  cold  winter — furrounded  with  hoi- 
tile 

*  The  following  is  an  authentic  copy  of  :his  contract--"  In  ;he  name  of  God  Amen  : 
We  whofe  Names'-are  under-written,  the  Loyal  Subjects  of  pur  dread  Sovereign  'Lot!)} 
King  Jam-s,  by  the  grace  ol  Gad,  of  Great-Britain,  rranceanc  Iiel*no,  King,  Defend** 
or"  the  faith,  &c.  .    . 

"  Having  undertaken,  for  the  Clory  of  Gof>,  andthe  advancement  of  Me  Chntttaft 
Faith  and  honour  of  our  king  and  country,  a  Voyage  to  Plant  the  fi<ft  Colony  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  Virginia;  Do,  by  theft  Prefer  .is,  folemnly  and  mutually, m  the  Preience 
of  God,  and  one  of  another,  Covenant  and  C  imbine  ourfelves  together  unto  a  Civil  Bo  !y 
Policic,  forourbettei  Ordeiing  and  Prefr.  vatiun,  and  Furtherance  of  the  Ends  aforefairfj 
and  by  virtu?  hereof  to  eha£r,  cnnftKute  and  frame  fuch  juft  anj  equal  Lawsv  Ordinan- 
ces,, A6ts,  Conftitutions  and  Offices  from  Time  to  Time,  as  fliall  bethought  molt  meet 
and  convenient  for  the  General  G.od  of  ifae  Colony;  unto  « foich  -we  Promifc  all  da* 
Su-bmiffion  and  Obedience  :  In  wicnefr  whereof  we  have  hsreunder  fubferibed  our  names 
at  Cape  Cod,  the  1  irh  of  November,  in  Me  Year  of  the  Reign  of'our  Sovereign  twl 
King  James,  of  England,  France,  and  lieian.  ,  the  Eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  thelitis 
rourth,  Anno  Domini,  16x0."  _ 

This  initrument  was  figned  by  34  head?  of  families,  with  the  rumbei  in  thou  refpttive 
fa*aiiies  annexed,  ana  1.7  tingle  men,  making  in  the  who!"  i>>i  fouls. 
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tile  barbarians,  without  any  hope  of  human  fuccour — denied  the  aid 
or  favour  of  the  court  of  England — .without  a  patent — without  a  pub- 
lic promde  of  a  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  religious  liberties — worn 
out  with  toil  and  fufferings — without  convenient  lheltcr  from  the  rig- 
ours of  the  weather. — Such  were  the  profpects,  and  fuch  the  htuaticn 
of  thele  pious  folitary  christians;  and  to  add  to  their  diflreffes,  a  gener- 
al and  very  mortal  licknefs  prevailed  among  them,  which  fwept  off  for- 
ty fix  of  their  number  before  the  opening  of  the  next  fpring.  To  fup- 
port  them  under  thele  trials,  they  had  need  of  all  the  aids  and  comforts 
which  chriftianity  affords;  and  thele  were  tufheient.  The  free  and  un- 
molested enjoyment  of  their  religion,  reconciled  them  to  their  humble  and 
lonely  Situation — They  bore  their  hardships  with  unexampled  patience, 
a  ad  pei  fevered  in  their  pilgrimage  of  al  mo  11  unparalleled  trials,  with  fuch 
resignation  and  calmncfs,  as  gave  proof  of  great  piety  and  unconquer- 
able virtue. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  162-0,  king  James  figned  a  patent,  incor- 
porating the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  marquiffcs  of  Buckingham  and  Ham- 
ilton, the  earlb  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  Sir  Francis  Gorges,  with 
thirty  four  others,  and  their  fucceffors,  (filing  them,  '  The  council  ef- 
ubiiihed  in  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ruling 
ordering  and  governing  of  New  Engiand  in  America.'  To  this  coun- 
cil he  granted  all  that  part  of  America  which  lies  between  the  40th 
and  48th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  This  patent  is  the  great  civil  bats 
of  all  the  grants  and  patents  by  which  New  England  was  afterwards 
divided. 

The  Plymouth  council  retained  the  power  vefted  in  them  bv  the 
crown,  until  the  year  1635,  when  they  rchgned  their  charter.  Pievious 
to  this,  however,  the  council  had  made  ieveral  grants  of  land  to  ad- 
venturers, who  propofed  to  Settle  in  New  England. — They  grantee! 
Hew  Ilamplhire  to  Capt  John  Mafon  in  1624 — the  Province  of  Main, 
to  Sir  R.  Gorges  in  1622,  and  MaffachufettS  Bay  to  Sir  Henry  Rof- 
well  and  five  others,  in  1627. 

As  early  as  .March,  1621,  Mafaflbit,*  one  of  the  mofl  powerful  Sag- 
amores of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  with  fixty  attendants,  made  a  vihr 
to  the  Plymouth  Settlers  and  entered  into  a  formal  and  very  friendly 
treaty  with  them,  wherein  they  agreed  to  avoid  injuries  on  both  fides- — 
to  punifh  offenders — to  re  Store  itolen  goods — toaffiSt  each  other  in  ail 
justifiable  wars — to  promote  peace  among  their  neighbours,  &c. — 
Mafalfoit  and  his  (ucceffors  for  fifty  years,  inviolably  obferved  this 
treaty.  The  Englilh  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  fuendihin  , 
and  his  memory  will  ever   be  refpected  in  M#W  England. 

The  N-irraganfets,  difliking  the  conduct  of  Mafaifoit,  declared  Wr.r 
Bgainlt  hiin,  which  occafioned  much  ennfuiion  and  fighting  among 
the  Indians.  The  Plymouth  colony  interpoled  in  favour  of  MaSaiToif, 
their  good  ally,  and  terminated  the  difpute,  to  the  terror  of  their  ene- 
mies. Even  Canonicus  himfelf,  the  terrific  Sachem  of  the  Natragan- 
iets,  Sued  for  peace. 

The  prudent,  friendly  and  upright  conduct  of  the  Plymouth  col- 
ony toward  their  neighbours,  the  Indians,  fecured  their  friendship  and 
alliance.  On  the  lgih  of  September  1621,  no  lefs  than  nine  Sach- 
ems declared  allegiance  to  king  James  ;  and  Mafaifoit,  with  many  of 
his  Sub-Sachems,  who  lived  around  the  bays  of  Patuxent  and  Mal- 
lachuletts,  fubferibed   a  wrkin?,    acknowledging  the  kirn*  of  England 

their 

*  The  feat  cf  Mafcif  ir  v.as  at  P*ka:  o'.ir,  or.  Njir.afltetriverwhich  empt'et  iits  Nar- 
afcar.kt  Bay. 
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their  mader.  Tliefe  tranfaftions  are  fo  many  proofs  of  the  peaceful 
and  benevolent  difpofition  of  the  Plymouth  fettlers  ;  for  had  they  been 
othervvite  diipolcd  they  never  could  have  introduced  and  maintained 
a  friendly  imetcouife  with  the  natives. 

On  the  10th  of  Sept,  this  year,  the  king  granted  to  Sir  William  A- 
lexander  a  patent  of  all  the  tract  of  country  bounded  by  aline  drawn 
from  Cape  Sables  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Mary  ;  thence  to  the  river  St. 
Croix  ;  thence  north  to  Canada  river — down  the  river  to  Gachepe  ; 
thence  loutheaft  to  Cape  Breton  Ifland  and  Cape  Breton  ;  thence  round 
to  Cape  Sables  ;  with  all  leas  and  iflands  within  fix  leagues  of  the 
wedern  and  eaflern  parts,  and  within  forty  leagues  louthward  of  Cape 
Breton    and  Cape  Sables  ;  to  be  called  Nova  Hcotia, 

The  firft  duel  in  New  England,  was  fought  with  fword  and  dagger 
between  two  fervants.  Neither  of  them  was  killed,  but  both  were 
wounded.  For  this  difgraceful  offence,  they  were  formally  tried 
before  the  whole  company,  and  ientenced  to  have  '  their  heads  and 
feet  tied  together,  and  fo  to  be  twenty  four  hours  without  meat  or 
drink.' 

Thisyear  (1622)  died  Squanto,  the  friend  of  the  Englifh,  who  merits 
to  have  his  name  perpetuated  in  hidory.  Squanto  was  one  of  the 
twenty  Indians  whom  Hunt  perfidioufly  carried  to  Spain  ;*  whence 
he  came  to  London,  and  afterwards  to  his  native  country  with  the  Ply- 
mouth colony.  Forgetting  the  perfidy  of  thofe  who  made  him  a 
captive,  he  became  a  warm  friend  to  the  Englifh,  and  continued  fo  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  A  few  days  before  he  died,  he  defired  the  gov- 
ernour  to  pray  that  he  might  go  to  the  Englifhman's  God  in  heaven. 

In  March  1624,  Mr.  Window,  agent  for  the  colony,  arrived,  and 
together  with  a  good  fupply  of  clothing,  brought  a  bull  and  three  heifers, 
which  were  the  firft  cattle  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  America.  From 
thefe,  and  others  that  were  afterwards  brought  over  from  England, 
Iprang  the  pre  Cent,  multitude  of  cattle  in  the  northern  Itates.  None 
of  the  domeftic  animals  were  found  in  America  by  the  firft  European 
iettlers. 

At  the  clofe  of  this  year,  (1624)  the  plantation  at  New-Plymoutb, 
confided  of  ;  80  perlons,  who  lived  in  thirty  two  dwelling  houfes, 
Their  dock  was  a  few  cattle  and  goats,  and  a  plenty  of  iwinc  and 
poultry.  Their  town  was  impaled  about  half  a  mile  in  compals.  On 
a  high  mount  in  the  town,  they  had  erefted  a  foit  of  wood,  lime  and 
done,  and  a  handfome  watch  tower. 

The  year  '.625  is  didinguidied  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rob- 
infon.  Fie  died  at  Leyden  in  March,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  truly  a  great  and  good  man,  and  lived  in  great  love  and  harmony 
with  his  people.  Fie  was  held  in  high  eftimation  by  all  his  acquaint- 
ance, for  his  learning,  piety,  moderation  and  excellent  accomplifh- 
ments.  His  death  was  lamented  as  a  public  lofs,  and  felt  by  none  more 
than  by  his  beloved  and  far  aidant  people  at  Plymouth.  Plis  fon  Ifa- 
ac  came  over  to  Plymouth,  where  he  lived  to  the  age  of  90  years, 
His  descendants  dill  live  in  Barnft'able  county,  in  Madachufetts. 

After  the  death  cf  Mr.  Robinfon.  the  remaining  part  of  his  con- 
gregation were  extremely  dcfirous  of  coini:  g  over  to  their  friends  a: 
Plymouth,  and  meafures  were  taken  for  the  purpofe  ;  yet  it  was  not 
until  the  year  16^0.  that  they  effected  their  defign. 

From 
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From  this  time  New  England  began  to  flourifh.  Sir  Henry  Rof- 
well  and  others,  had  received  a  patent  of  Maffachufetts  frc.i  ihe 
council  of  New  England.  Settlements  were  fuccefsfully  enterprized 
at  Salem,  Chailedown,  Bofton,  Dorchefter  and  other  places,  fo  that 
in  forty  years  from  this  time  (1629)  120  towns  were  fettled,  and  forty 
churches  were  gathered. 

The  Lauclian  perfecution  was  conducted  with  unrelenting  feverity  ; 
and  while  it  caufed  the  deftruction  of  thoufands  in  England,  proved 
to  be  a  principle  of  life  and  vigor  to  the  infant  fettlements  in  Amer- 
ica. Several  men  of  eminence  in  England,  who  were  the  friends  and 
protectors  of  the  Puritans,  entertained  a  defign  of  fettling  in  New 
England,  if  they  fhould  fad  in  the  rneafures  they  were  purfuing  for 
the  cftablifhmenc  of  the  liberty,  and  the  reformation  of  the  religion 
of  their  own  country.  They  folicited  and  obtained  grants  in  New 
England,  and  were  at  great  pains  in  fettling  them.  Among  thele 
patentees  were  the  Lords  Brook,  Say  and  Seal,  the  Pelhams,  the 
Hampdens  and  the  Pyms  ;  names  which  afterwards  appeared  with 
great  eclat.  Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  Sir  William  Conftable,  Sir  Ai*- 
ihur  Haflerig,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  actually  upon  the  point  of 
embarking  for  New  England,  when  Archbifhop  Laud,  unwilling  that 
lb  many  objects  of  his  haired  fhould  be  removed  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  power,  applied  for,  and  obtained,  an  order  from  the  court  to  put 
a  Hop  to  thele  tranlportations.  However,  he  was  not  able  to  prevail 
to  far  as  to  hinder  New  England  from  receiving  vaft  additions,  £S 
well  of  the  clergy,  who  were  hlcnced  and  deprived  of  their  living, 
for  non-conformity,  as  of  the  laity  who  adhered  to  their  opin- 
ions. 

The  colony  of  Plymouth  remained  without  a  charter,  until  they  were 
incorporated  with  Maffachufetts  in  1691  or  1692.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  was  a  government  defatlj,  and  confidered  as  fuch  by  king  Charles 
in  his  letters  and  orders,  which  were  fent  them  at  various  tiaies  previ- 
ohs  to  their  incorporation  with  Maflaghufetts. 

It  was  in  the  fpring  of  1630,  that  the  great  conspiracy  was  er> 
teied  into  by  the  Indians  in  all  parts,  from  the  Narraganlets  round 
to  the  caftward,  to  extirpate  the  Englifh.  The  colony  at  Plymouth 
was  the  principal  object  of  this  confpiracy.  They  well  knew  that  if 
they  could  effeft  the  deftruction  of  Plymouth,  the  infant  fettlement  at 
Mathachufetts  would  fall  an  eafy  facrifice.  They  laid  their  plan  with 
much  art.  Under  colour  of  having  fome  diverUonat  Plymouth,  they 
intended  to  have  fallen  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  thus  to  have  effected 
their  deiign.  But  their  plot  was  difclofed  to  the  people  at  Chailei- 
town, by  John  Sagamore,  an  Indian,  who  had  always  been  a  gt  eat  friend 
to  the  Englifh.  Phis  treacherous  defign  of  the  Indians  alarmed  th« 
Englifh,  a»d  induced  them  toere£t  forts  and  maintain  guards,  to  prevent 
any  fuch  fa'al  furprize  in  futuie.  Thefe  preparations,  and  the  firing  of 
the  great  guns,  fo  terrified  the  Indians  that  they  difperfed,  relinquifh- 
ed  their  dafign,  and  declared  themfelves  the  friends  of  the  Eng- 
lifh. f 

Such  was  the  vaft  increafe  of  inhabitants  in  New  England  by  natu- 
ral population,  and  particularly  by  emigrations  from  Great  Britain, 
that  in  a  few  years,  befides  the  fettlements  in  Plymouth  and  Maila- 
chufetts,  very  flourifhtng  colonies  were  planted  in  Rhode  Ifland,  Con- 
necticut, New  Haven  and  New  Harnplhtre.  The  dingers  to  which 
tkefe  colonies  were  expofed  from  the  furrsundln-;  Indians,  as  well  as 
W  fioin 
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from  the  Dutch,  who,  although  very  friendly  to  the  infant  colony  a? 
Plymouth,  were  now  likely  to  prove  troublefome  neighbours,  firft  in 
duced  them  to  think,  of  an  alliance  and  confederacy  for  their  mutual 
defence.  Accordingly  in  1643,  tne  f°ur  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Maf- 
fachufetts, Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  agreed  upon  aiticles  of  con- 
federation, whereby  a  congrefs  was  formed,  confifting  of  two  com- 
miflioners  from  each  colony,  who  were  chofen  annually,  and  when 
met  were  confidered  as  the  reprefentatives  of  "  The  United  Colonies 
of  New  England."  The  powers  delegated  to  the  commifTioners,  were 
much  the  fame  as  thofe  veited  in  Congrefs  by  the  articles  of  confede- 
ration, agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in  1778.  The  colony  of 
Rhode  Ifland  would  gladly  have  joined  in  this  confederacy,  but  Maf- 
fachufetts, for  particular  reafons,  refufed  to  admit  their  commillioners. 
This  union  fubfifted,  with  fome  few  alterations,  until  the  year  1686, 
when  all  the  charters,  except  that  of  Connecticut,  were  in  efftfl  va- 
cated by  a  commiflion  from  James  the  II. 

The  reader  will  obtain  the  bed  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  New 
England  by  confultiug  Hutchinfon's  Hiftory  of  Maffachufetts — 
Hazard's  Hiftorical  Collections,  4  to,  2  vols,  the  2d  v6l.  not  yet  pub 
lifhed,  but  ready  for  the  prefs — Belknap's  Hiftory  of  New  Hamp- 
fhire — The  firft  letter  in  Dr. Gordon's  Hiftory  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution— Gov.  Winthrop's  Journal — Chalmei's  Political  Annals — and 
-.ins'  Hiftorical  Collections  of  the  Indians  in  New  England,  pub- 
bfhed  inBofton,by  theHiftoricalSociety,in  the  American  Apollo.  1792. 
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Situ  at  1  o  n  a  n  d  Exte  n  t. 

Miles. 
Length  150  1  .  f  420   44'  and  450  N.  Lat, 

Breadth  70  j  betwecn  \     ,0   35'  and     30  30'  E.  Long,  from  Phil. 

„  T30UNDED  north,  by   Lower  Canada  ;  ea'ft 

bouNDARiES.J  J3  by  Conneft;cut.  River,  which  divides  it  from 
New  Hampftiire  ;  fouth,  by  Maffachufetts  ;  weft,  by  New  York. 

Divisions.]  Vermont  is  naturally  divided  by  the  Green  Moun- 
tain, which  runs  from  fouth  to  north,  and  divides  the  ftate  nearly  in 
the  middle.     Its  civil  divifions  are  as  follows. 

Counties  Towns  Counties  Towns 

i  rBENNiNGTON    Besnisgton   !  g /-Orange  Newbury 


Rutland  Rutland 

Addison  Addison 

Chit  ten  don     Colchester 


Windsor         Windsor 

,,r  fN  E-WFANE 

yv  1  ndi1am         <  d 

^  Putney 


Thefe  counties  are  divided  into  upwards  of  ?oo  townfhips,  which 
are  generally  fix  miles  fquare.  In  every  tovvnfhip  is  a  refeive  of  two 
rights  of  land,  of  350  teres  each,  one  to  be  appropriated  for  the  (up- 
port  of  public  fchools  ;  the  other  to  be  given  in  fee  to  the  firft  min- 
ifter  who  fettles  in  the  townfhip.  A  part  of  the  townfhips  were 
granted  by  the  governour  of  New  Hampftiire,  and  the  other  part  by 
that  cfVermont.  In  thofe  townfhips  granted  by  the  former,  a  right 
of  land  is  refer  ved  for  the  fupport  of  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts  ;  in 
thofe  granted  by  the  latter,  a  college  right,  and  a  right  for  the  flip- 
port 
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port  of  county  grammar  fchools,  are  referved.  In  thefe  refervations, 
liberal  provilion  is  made  for  the  fupport  of  the  gofpel,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  common  and  collegiate  education. 

Rivers.]  The  principal  rivers  in  this  ftate  are  Michifcoui,  La- 
moille, Onion,  and  Otter  Creek  rivers,  which  run  from  eaftto  weft  in- 
to Lake  Champlain  ;  Weft,  Sexton's,  Black,  Waterquechee,  White, 
Ompompanooiuck, Weld's,  Wait's, Paffumfick, and  feveral  fmaller  rivers 
which  run  from  weft  to  eaft,  into  Connecticut  river.  Over  the  river 
Lamoille  is  a  natural  ftone  bridge  7  or  8  rods  in  length.  Otter  Creek 
is  navigable  for  boats  50  miles.  Its  banks  are  excellent  land,  being 
annually  overflowed,  and  enriched.  White  river  takes  its  name  from 
the  peculiar  whitenefs  of  its  Water,  caufed  by  the  clear  white  ftoncs 
and  gravel  which  conftitute  the  bed  of  this  river  quite  to  its  fource. 
This  peculiarity  deceives  people  in  regard  to  its  depth.  It  rifes  in 
the  center  of  the  ftate,  flows  through  a  rich  traciof  country  free  from 
fwamps,and  empties  into  the  Connecticut  4  miles  below  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  is  from  100  to  150 yards  wide,  fome  diftance  from  its  mouth. 
Ompompanooiuck  is  a  fhort,  furious  river,  not  more  than  40  or  50 
yards  wide,  emptying  into  the  Connecticut  at  Norwich.  Weld's  is  al- 
io a  fhort  and  rapid  river,  40  yards  acrofs.  Paffumfick  is  100  yards 
wide  and  noted  for  the  quantity  and  quality  ol  the  falmon  it  produces. 
On  this  river,  which  is  lutled  20  miles  up,  are  fome  of  the  beft  Town- 
fhips  in  the  ftate. 

Lakes  and  Si-rings.]  Memphremagog  is  the  Iargeft  lake  in  this 
ftate.  It  is  the  refervoirof  three  confiderable  ftreams,  Black,  Barton, 
and  Clyde  rivers.  One  of  thefe  riles  in  Willoughby  Lake,  and  forms 
a  communication  between  that  and  lake  St.  Peter's,  in  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  Ilfuing  from  Willoughby's  Lake,  it  empties  into  Mem- 
phremagog, and  thence,  by  the  name  of  St.  Francis,  empties  into  the 
St.  Peter.  This  river  is  not  all  the  way  navigable  ;  otberwife  it 
would  afford  a  communication  of  very  great  importance  to  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  ftate,  as  the  fettlers  might  tranfport  their  produce  with 
great  eafe  to  Montreal  or  Quebec.  Willoughby's  Lake  furnifhes  fifh 
refembling  bafs,  of  an  excellent  flavour,  weighing  from  10  to  30  pounds. 
They  form  a  molt  delicious  feaft  for  the  new  fettlers.  People  travel 
20  miles  to  this  lake,  to  procure  a  winter's  ftock  of  this  fifh.  Lake 
Bombazon,  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  gives  rife  to  a  branch  of  Poult 
ney  river,  on  which  iron  works  have  been  erected  in  the  townfhip  of 
Fair  Haven. 

In  fome  low  lands,  over  againft  the  great  Ox  Bow,  a  remarkable 
fpnng  was  diicovered, about  20  years  fince, which  dries  uponce  in  twoor 
three  years,  and  burfts  out  in  another  place.  It  has  a  flrong  fmell  of 
fuiphur,  and  throws  up  continually  a  peculiar  kind  of  white  land.  A 
thick  yellow  fcum  rifes  upon  the  water  when  fettled.  Ponds  and  oth  • 
er  collections  of  water  in  this  ftate  are  remarkably  clear  and  tranfpar- 
ent.  and  afford  abundance  of  trout  and  perch. 

Mountains."]  The  principal  mountain  in  this  ftate  is  the  one  wc 
have  already  mentioned,  which  divides  the  ftate"  nearly  in  the  center, 
between  Connecticut  river  and  Lake  Champlain.  The  afcent  from 
the  eaft  to  the  top  of  this  mountain  is  much  eafier  than  from  the  weft, 
'dl  you  get  to  Onion  river,  where  the  mountain  terminates.  The 
neight  of  land  is  generally  from  20  to  30  miles  from  the  river,  and  a- 
bout  the  (awe.  diftance  from  the  New  York-line.  The  natural  growth 
upon  this  mountain,  is  hemlock,  pine.  fnruce,  and  other  evergreens  ; 
W    2  hence 
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hence  it  has  always  a  green  appearance,  and  on  this  account  has  ob- 
tained the  defcriptive  name  o$V«r  Moris,  Green  Mountain.  On  fome  high 
parts  of  this  mountain,  {'now  lies  till  May,  and  fomeiimes  till  June. 
This  chain  of  mountains  paffes  through  Ma'ffachuTettS  and  Connecti- 
cut, and  terminates  in  New  Haven. 

The  other  noted  mountains  is  Afchutney,  bordering  on  Connecticut 
river,  in  the  townfhips  of  Windfor  and  Weathersfield,  and  Upper 
Great  Monadnock,    quite  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  State. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  hills  and  mountains  are  generally  cover- 
ed on  the  eaft  fides  with  what  is  called  hard  wood,  luch  as  birch, 
beach,  maple,  afh,  elm,  and  butternut  ;  the  welt  fide  is  generally 
covered  with  evergreens. 

Climate.]]  During  the  winter  feafon,  which  commonly  lafls  from 
the  beginning  of  November  to  the  middle  of  April,  the  inhabitants 
enjoy  a  ferene  fky,  and  a  keen  cold  air.  Snow  begins  to  fall,  com- 
monly, by  thefirft  of  November;  but  the  permanent  Tnows  do  not  fall 
till  about  the  ioth  of  December,  which  prevent  the  ground  freezing  to 
any  confiderable  depth.  In  April  the  fnow  is  gradually  diffolved  by  the 
warm  influences  of  the  fun,  which  moiftens  and  enriches  the  earth, 
and  vegetation  advances  with  furprifing  rapidity. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,)       This  ftate.  generally  fpeaking, 
Productions,   &c.  J     is  hilly  but  not   rocky.     Weft 

of  the  mountain,  from  the  county  of  Rutland  northward  to  the  Cana- 
da line,  is  a  flat  country  well  adapted  for  tillage.  The  ftate  at  large  is 
well  watered,  and  affords  the  belt  of  paiturage  for  cattle.  Some  of 
the  fineitbeef  cattle  in  the  world  are  driven  from  this  ftate.  Horfes 
alio  are  railed  for  exportation.  The  natural  growth  upon  the  rivers,  is 
white  pines  of  ieveral  kinds,  intermingled  with  low  intervales  of  beech, 
elm  and  white  oak.  Back  from  the  livers,  the  hind  is  thickly  tim- 
bered with  birch,  fugar  maple,  afh,  butternut  and  white  oak  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  foil  is  natural  for  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax, 
hemp,  &c.  Indian  corn,  back  from  the  river,  is  frequently  injured 
fcy  the  froll  ;  but  on  the  river  it  is  raifed  in  as  great  perfeclion  as  in 
any  part  of  New  England,  owing  :n  a  great  meaiure  to  the  fogs,  arif- 
ing  from  the  river,  which  either  prevent  or  extract  the  froft.  Thefe 
fogs  begin  as  foon  as  the  corn  is  in  danger  from  frofts,  and  la  ft 
till  cold  weather  commences.  Fruit  trees,  in  the  northern  counties,  do 
not  pro fper. 

Trade  and  Manufactur  es.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  ftate,  trade 
principally  with  Bollon,  New  Yoik  and  llartfoid,  The  articles  of 
export  are  pot  and  pearl  afhes,  chiefly,  beef,  horfes,  grain,  fome  but- 
ter and  chcefe,  lumber,  &c.  The  inhabitants  generally  manufactuie 
their  own  clothing,  in  the  family  way.  Grain  has  been  railed  in  hich 
plenty  within  a  few  years  pall,  that  the  inhabitants  have  been  induced 
to  attempt  the  manufactuie  of  corn  Jpirits.  For  this  purpofe  fix  orfev- 
en (tills  have  alieady  been  erected,  which  yield  a  fufficient  fupply  for 
the  people,  and  a  profit  to"  the  owners.  Vail  quantities  of  pot  and 
pca:l  a  flies  are  made  in  every  part  of  the  ftate.  But  one  of  the  moft 
important  manufa£tures,  in  this  flale,  is  that  of  maple  fugar.  It  has 
been  eftimated  by  a  competent  judge,,  that  the  aveiage  quantity  made 
for  every  family  back  of  Connecticut  river,  is  20olbs.  a  year,  One 
man,  with  butoidinary  advatitagcs,  in  one  month,  made  55olbs.  of  a 
quality  equal  to  imported  brown  fugar.  In  two  towns,  in  Oiange 
county,  containing  no  more  than  40  fu:r.i!'cs,  iQ.oco'bs.  of  fugar  were 

made" 
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made  in  the  year  1791.  The  probability  is  that  in  a  few  years,  maple  fu- 
gar  will  become  an  article  of  export.  In  fome  parts  of  the  ftate,  the  in- 
habitants are  beginning  to  line  the  roads  with  maple  trees.  And  it 
would  certainly  be  a  wife  meafure  if  this  practice  fhould  become  gen- 
eral throughout  the  dates.  Orchards  of  thefe  trees,  planted  on  doping 
hills,  foas  to  render  it  eafy  to  collect  the  juice,  might  be  attended 
with  peculiar  advantages  to  the  owners. 

Population,  Religion    7       In    1790,    according  to    the  cenfus 
and   Character.  J    then  taken,  this  ftate  contained  85,539 

inhabitants,  conlifting  chiefly  of  emigrants  from  Connecticut  and  Mai- 
fachufetts,  and  their  defcendants.  Two  townfhips  in  Orange  county 
are  fettled  principally  by  Scotch  people.  The  body  of  the  people,  are 
Congregation alifls.  The  other  denominations  are  Prefbyteriany, 
Baptids  and  Epifcopalians.  This  ftate  is  rapidly  peopling.  Five  years 
ago,  the  townfhip  of  Danville,  in  the  county  of  Orange,  was  a  wildor- 
nefs  without  fo  much  as  a  fingle  family.  Now  they  have  two  con- 
fiderable  companies  of  militia  ;  belides  a  company  of  light  in- 
fantry, dretled  in  uniform. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ftate  are  an  afl'emblage  of  people  from  va- 
rious places,  of  different  lentiments,  manners  and  habits.  They 
have,  not  lived  together  long  enough  to  affimilate  and  form  a  general 
character.  Affemble  together  in  imagination,  a  number  of  individu- 
als of  different  nations — conftder  them  as  living  together  amicably,  and 
aftifting  each  other  through  the  toils  and  difficulties  of  life  ;  and  yet 
rigouroufly  oppofed  in  particular  religious  and  political  tenets  ;  jea- 
lous of  iheir  rulers,  and  tenacious  of  their  liberties — difpofitions  which 
originate  naturally  from  the  dread  of  experienced  opprefhon,  and  the 
habit  of  living  under  a  free  government — and  you  have  a  pretty  juft 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  people  of  Vermont.  Indolence  is  never 
a  characteriftical  feature  of  the  fettlers  of  a  new  country.  Emigrants 
in  general  are  active  and  induftrious.  The  oppofite  characters  have 
neither  fpirit  nor  inclination  to  quit  their  native  fpot.  The  inference 
is,  that  Vermont  is  peopled  with  an  active,  induftrious,  hardy,  frugal 
race  ;  as  is  really  the  cafe.  And  as  it  is  1  maxim  that  the  inhabitants  of 
ail  new  countries  grow  virtuous  before  they  degenerate,  it  will  rnuft 
probably  be  (o  in  Vermont. 

Military  Strength.]  In  1788,  there  were  upwards  of  17,000 
men  upon  the  militia  rolls  of  this  ttatc.  Thefe  conhfted  of  twodiv:- 
fions,  one  on  the  weft,  the  other  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mountain.  In 
thefe  two'divifions  were  7  brigades,  confiding  of  22  regiments.  The 
bravery  of  the   Vermontcers,  or    Green  Mountain  boys,  is  proverbial. 

Literature  a  n  i>  I.m  i>  r,o  v  eme  nts.J  Much  cannot  be  faid  in  fa- 
vour of  the  prefent  State  of  literature  in  this  ftate  ;  but  their  prof- 
pects  in  this  regal d  ate  good.  In  every  charter  of  a  town,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  provilion  is  made  for  fchools,  by  referving  a  certain 
quantity  of  land  folely  for  their  fupporr.  The  atfembly  of  this  State, 
m  their  October  fedion  in  1791,  palled  an  act  for  the  eftablifhment  of 
a  college  in  the  town  of  Burlington,  on  lake  Champlam.  on  the  louth 
iulc  of  Onion  river,  and  appointed  10  Truftces.  General  Ira  Allen, 
one  of  the  Truflees,  on  certain  conditions,  offers  lands,  &c.  to  the 
amount  of  £  4000  towards  this  eftabhfhment. 

The  expediency  of  opening  a  communication  between  the  waters  or 
Lake  Champlain  and  Hudson's    river  ;     and  of  rendering  the  naviga- 
tion of  Connecticut    river  more  ea'y  and  advantageous,  has   been  (i.i- 
W   a  cuffed 
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cuffed  by  the  legiflature  of  this  State  ;  and  meafures  have  been  adopted 
to  effect  the  latter,  by  incorporating  a  company  for  the  purpofe  of 
locking  Bellows'  falls,  who  are  to  complete  the  work  within  4  years 
from  the  palling  of  the  aft,  and  to  receive  atoll  for  all  boats  that  pals  ; 
the  toll  to  be  a  (ubjeft  of  regulation.  The  works  are  already  begun, 
and  when  completed  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  ftate,  by  facil- 
itating the  exportation  of  their  produce.  The  other  propofed  canal 
between  Lake  Champlain  and  Hudlon's  river,  would  alto  be  impor- 
tant,   but   it   is  doubtful  whether  it  will,  at  prefent,  be    accomplilhed. 

Chief  Towns.]  In  a  new  and  interior  country,  large,  populous 
towns  are  not  to  be  expefted.  Bennington,  fituated  near  the  fouth 
weft  corner  of  the  ftate,  is  one  of  the  largeft.  It  contains  about  2400 
inhabitants,  a  number  of  handfome  houfes,  a  congregational  church, 
a  court  houfe  and  goal.  A  famous  battle  was  fought  in  or  near  this 
town,  during  the  late  war,  in  1  777,  between  Brigadier  General  Starke, 
at  the  head  of  800  undilciplined  militia,  and  a  detachment  of  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne's  army,  commanded  by  Col.  Baum.  In  this  aftion,  and 
the  one  that  fucceeded  it  in  the  fame  place,  and  on  the  fame  day,  be- 
tween a  reinforcement  of  the  Britifh,  under  Col.  Breymen,  and  Gen- 
eral Starke,  who  was  reinforced  by  Col.  Warner,  with  a  continental 
regiment,  were  taken,  4  brafs  field  pieces,  and  othenmililary  Mores,  and 
700  prifoners.  The  overthrow  of  thefe  detachments  was  the  firft  lir  k 
in  a  grand  chain  of  caufes,  which  finally  proved  the  ruin  of  the  roy- 
al army.  This  is  one  of  the  oldeft  towns  in  the  (late,  being  firft  fet- 
tled about  the  year  1  764,  and  is  a  thriving  town,  and  has  been,  till  late- 
ly, the  feat  of  government. 

Windfor  and  Rutland,  by  a  late  aft  of  the  legiflature.  are  alternate- 
ly to  be  the  ieat  of  government  for  8  years.  The  foimer  is  fituated 
on  Connecticut  river,  and  contains  about  1600  inhabitants  ;  the  latter 
lies  upon  Otter  Creek,  and  contains  upwards  of  1 400  inhabitants. 
Both  are  flourifhing  towns.  Guildford,  Brattleborough,  Putney, 
"VVeftminfter,  Weathersfield.  Hartland,  Norwich  and  Newbury,  are 
confidcrable  towns,  lying  from  louth  to  north,  on  Connecticut  river. 
Newbury  is  the  fhire  town  of  Orange  county,  which  comprehends  ab^ut 
three  eights  of  the  whole  ftate,  and  contains  about  900  inhabitants.* 
It  has  a  court  houfe,  and  a  very  elegant  meeting  houle  for  tongrcga- 
tionalifts,  with  a  fteeplc,  the  firft  erected  in  the  ftate.  The  celebraied 
Coos  meadows  cr  intervales,  commence  about  o,  miles  below  this  town. 
Newbury  court  houfe  ftands  on  the  high  lands  back  from  the  river, 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  what  is  called  the  great  Ox  Bow,  which 
is  formed  by  a  curious  bend  in  the  river.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  meadows  in  New  England.  The  circumference  of  this 
Bow,  is  about  4^  miles  ;  its  greateft  depth  is  feven  eighths  of  a  mile,  con- 
taining about  450  acres.  At  the  feaion  when  nature  is  dieiled  in  her 
green  attire,  a  view  of  this  meadow  from  the  high  lands  is  truly  lux- 
uriant. 

Shaft  Usury,  Pownal,  Manchefler,  Clarendon,  Poultney,  Pawlet, 
Danby  and  Charlotte,  are  confiderablc  and  flourifhing  towns,  weft  or 
the  mountain.  In  the  town  of  Orwell  is  Mount  Independence,  at 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain,  eppofite  to  which  is  Ti- 
condcroga,  in  the  Hate  of  New  York. 

C  t;  R  I  O  S  I  T  J  F.  S  .  j 
*   General  Bayley  and    Col.  Thomas  Johnfon,  fnterprize'd  the  rirft  fct  twenty  ihtO'this 

part  or  -the  country,  about  the  year  1762.  Ac  this  pcr'n-d  there  was  nornprf  nor  human 
1011361130:  for  70  miles  down  ,h?  river,  rcr  for  it!  many  utiles  eaftvyaid.  It  i*  now  ".L.ckly 
inhabited  by  thriving  farmer*. 
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Curiosities.]  There  is  a  very  remarkable  ledge  of  rocks  in  the 
town  of  Bradford,  in  the  county  of  Orange.  It  lies  on  the  well  bank 
of  Connecticut  river,  and  is  as  much  as  200  feet  high.  It  appears  to 
hang  over  and  threaten  the  traveller  as  he  pafles.  The  fpace  between 
this  ledge  and  the  river,  is  fcarcely  wide  enough  for  a  road.* 

In  the  townfhip  of  Tinmouth,  on  the  fide  of  a  fmall  hill,  is  a  ve- 
ry curious  cave.  The  chafm  ,  at  its  entrance,  is  about  four  feet  in 
circumference.  Entering  this  you  defcend  104  feet,  and  then  opens  a 
fpacious  room,  20  feet  in  breadth,  and  100  feet  in  length.  The  angle 
of  defcent  is  about  45  degrees.  The  roof  of  this  cavern  is  of  rock, 
through  which  the  water  is  continually  percolating.  The  ftalaclites 
which  hang  from  the  roof  appear  like  icicles  en  the  eves  of  houfes, 
and  are  continually  increafing  in  number  and  magnitude.  The  bot- 
tom and  fides  are  daily  incruding  with  fparr  and  other  mineral  fub- 
ftances.  On  the  fides  of  this  fubterraneous  hall,  are  tables,  chairs, 
benches,  Sec.  which  appear  to  have  been  artificially  carved.  This 
richly  ornamented  room,  when  illuminated  with  the  candles  of  the 
guides,  has  an  enchanting  effect  upon  the  eye  of  the  ipettator.  If  we 
might  be  indulged  in  afligning  the  general  caufe  of  thefe  aftoriifhing 
appearances,  we  fhould  conclude  from  the  various  circumftances  ac- 
companying them,  that  they  ariie  from  water  filtrating  flowly  through 
the  incumbent  flrata  ;  and  taking  up  in  its  pafTage  a  variety  of  mine- 
ral fubftances,  and  becoming  thus  faturated  with  metallic  particles, 
gradually  exfuding  on  the  furface  of  the  caverns  and  fiffures,  in  a  qui- 
efcent  (lite,  the  aqueous  particles  evaporate,  and  leave  the  mineral 
fubftances  to  unite  according  to  their  affinities. 

At  the  end  of  this  cave  is  a  circular  hole,  15  feet  deep,  apparently 
hewn  out,  in  a  conical  form,  enlarging  gradually  as  you  defcend,  in  the 
form  ol  a  fugar  loaf.  At  the  bottom  is  a  fpring  of  frefh  w-ater,  in 
continual  motion,  like  the  boiling  of  a  pot.  Its  depth  has  never  been 
founded. 

Constitut  i  o  :.]  The  inhabitants  of  Vermont,  by  their  rcpie- 
fentatives  in  convention,  at  Windfor,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1777, 
declared  that  the  territory  called  Vermont,  was,  and  of  right  ouglrt  to 
be,  a  free  and  independent  ftate  ;  and  for  the  purpofe  of  maintaining 
regular  government  in  the  fame,  they  made  a  iolemn  declaration  of 
their  rignts,  and  ratified  a  conftitution,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
ab  [tract. 

Their  declaration,  which  makes  a  part  of  their  conftitution,  afferts 
that  all  men  are  born  equally  free — with  equal  rights,  and  ought  to  en- 
joy liberty  of  confeience — freedom  of  the  prefs — atrial  by  jury — pow- 
er to  form  new  ftates  in  vacant  countries,  and  to  regulate  their  own 
internal  police — that  all  elettions  ought  to  be  free — that  all  power  is 
originally  in  the  people — that  government  ought  to  be  inftituted  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  community — and  that  the  community  have 
a  right  to  reform  or  abolifh  government — that  every  member  of  foci- 

ety 

*  Though  out  of  place,  the  information  not  being  received  early  enough  to  be  inlerted 
under  its  pioper  head,  I  cannoc  re  fain  fiom  communicating  the  following  curious 'and 
ufeful  in forrri . i;ii  n. 

Ths  riv?r  St.  L  iwrence,  at  Montreal,  is  about  3  miles  wi  it.  These  ib  an  Jfiand  near 
the  middle  of  the  rivei,  opposite  lie  tits,  si  the  lower  end  of  which  i.-s  a  mill,  with  8  pair 
'■r  (tones,  al!  kept  in  motion  at  the  fame  tini",  a  I  'h  r>rre  wheel.  The  works  ?.re  ('aid  t> 
have  colt  £  1 1,000  fterliij;.  A  large  mound  of  irone,  Sec . built  out  into  the  river,  (tops  a  (uf- 
fi-"ieicy  01  water  CD  keep  the  mil!  in  perpetual  motion  /ina  whit  is  verv  curi.-js,  a: 
the  fhj  ot  this  nviuui  or  da;n,  veiTtls  p.)fs  a^ainft  the  itrearn,  while  the  rhiil  is  in  :no- 
ti  m.  PeVlrjps  there  is  no;  anot  r-r  m'-'l  of  the  k'.rs :,  in  the  world. 
W     4 
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ety  hath  a  right  to  prote&ion  of  life,  liberty  and  propeity — and  in  re- 
turn is  bound  to  contribute  his  proportion  of  the  expenfe  of  that  pro- 
tection, and  yield  his  perfonal  fervice  when  neceffary — that  he  fhall 
not  be  obliged  to  give  evidence  againft  himielf — that  the  people  hava- 
a  right  to  bear  arms — but  no  {landing  armies  mall  be  maintained  in 
time  of  peace — that  the  people  have  a  right  to  hold  themfelves,  their 
houfes,  papers,  and  polfeflions,  free  from  fearch  or  leizurc — and  there- 
fore warrants  without  oaths  lirftmade,  affording  lufficient  foundation 
for  rhem,  are  contrary  to  that  right  and  ought  not  to  be  granted — 
that  no  perfon  fhall  be  liable  to  be  tranfported  out  of  this  ftate*  for 
trial  for  any  offence  committed  within  this  ftate,  &c. 

By  the  frame  of  government,  the  fupreme  legiflative  power  is  vert- 
ed in  a  houfe  of  reprefer.tatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  ftate  of  Ver- 
mont, to  be  chofen  annually  by  the  freemen  on  the  firft  Tuefday  in 
September,  and  to  meet  the  fecond  Thurfday  of  the  fucceeding  Octo- 
ber— This  body  is  veiled  with  all  the  powers  neceffary  for  the  legiflatuie 
of  a  free  ftate — Two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  reprefentatives  e- 
lecled,  make  a  quorum. 

Each  inhabited  town  throughout  the  ftate,  has  a  right  to  fend  one 
representative  to  the  affembly. 

The  fupreme  executive  power  is  veiled  in  a  governour,  lieutenant 
governour,  and  twelve  counfellors,  to  be  chofen  annually  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  vefted  with  the  fame  powers  as  in  Connecticut. 

Every  perfon  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  refided  in  the  ftate  one 
whole  year  next  before  the  election  of  reprefentatives,  and  is  of  a 
quiet,  peaceable  behaviour,  and  will  bind  himfelf  by  his  oath,  to  do 
what  he  fhall  iri  conlcience  judge  to  be  moll  conducive  to  the  belt 
good  of  the  ftate,  fhall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  fieeman 
of  this  ftate. 

Each  member  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  before  he  takes  his 
feat,  mult  declare  his  belief  in  one  God — in  futuie  rewards  and  pun- 
ifhments,  and  in  the  divinity  of  the  fcri'ptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teltament,  and  muft  profefs  the  proteftant  religion. 

Courts  of  juftice  are  to  be  eltablifhcd  in  every  county  throughout 
the  ftate. 

The  fupreme  court,  and  the  feveral  courts  of  common  pleas  of  this 
ftate,  befides  the  powers  ulually  excrcifed  by  fu'ch  courts,  have  the 
powers  of  a  court  of  chancery,  fo  far  as  relates  to  perpetuating  tefli- 
rnony,  obtaining  evidence  from  places  not  wirhin  the  ftate,  and  the 
caie  of  the  perfons  and  eftates  of  thofe  who  are  non  compotes  mentis, 
&c.  All  profecutions  are  to  be  commenced  in  the  name,  and  by  the 
authority  cf  the  freemen  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont.  The  legiflatuie 
are  to  regulate  entails  fo  as  to  prevent  perpetuities. 

All  field  and  ft aff  officers,  and  commiffioned  officers  of  the  army, 
and  all  general  officers  of  the  militia,  fhall  be  chofen  by  the  general 
affembly,  and  be  commiffioned  by  the  governour. 

Every  feventh  year,  beginning  with  the  year  1785.  thirteen  petfons 
(none  of  whom  are  to  be  of  the  council  or  allembhv  fhall  be  chofen  by 
the  fieemen,  and  be  called  '  the  council  of  cenfors,'  whofeduty  it  fhall 
be  to  enquire  whether  the  conftitution  has  been  preferved  inviolate  in 
every  pait — whether  the  legiflative  and  executive  powers  have  been 
propeily  exerciled — taxes  juftly  laid  and  collected — the  public  mon:es 
lightly  difpofed  of — and  the  laws  duly  executed. — For  thefe  purpofes 
they  fhall  have  power  to  fend  for  perfpns,  papers,  &c. — to  pals  public 
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cenfures — to  order  impeachments,  and  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  all 
laws  enacted  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  conititution.  They  are 
to  he  vefted  with  thefe  powers  for  one  year  only,  after  the  day  of  their 
election. 

The  council  of  cenfors,  when  neceffary,  may  call  a  convention,  to 
meet  two  years  after  their  li t ting — to  alter  the  conftitution — the  pro- 
oofed  alterations  to  be  publifhed  at  leaft  hx  months  before  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  luch  convention. 

History. j  The  tract,  of  country  called  Vermont,  before  the  late 
war,  was  claimed  both  by  New  York  and  New  Hampfhire  ;  and  thefe 
interfering  claims  have  been  the  occaiion  of  much  warm  altercation, 
the  particulars  of  which  it  would  be  neither  entertaining  nor  uleful 
to  detail.  They  were  not  finally  adjufted  till  finoe  the  peace.  When 
holtilities  commenced  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  diftricl,  considering  themfelves  as  in  a  ftate  of  na- 
ture, and  not  within  the  jurifdiciion  either  of  New  York,  or  New 
Hampfhire,  ailociated  and  formed  for  themfelves  the  conftitution, 
of  which  we  have  given  an  abltraft.  Under  this  conftitution  they 
have  continued  toexercife  all  the  powers  of  an  independent  ftale,  and 
have  been  profpered.  On  the  fourth  of  March,  1791,  agreeably  la  act 
of  Coragrels  of  December  6th,  1790,  this  ftate  became  one  of  the  United 
States,  and  conftitutes  the  fourteenth,  and  not  the  leaft  refpectable  Pil- 
lar in  the  American  Union, 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles. 

Length  168  I  b  ["42'  4''  *¥*  45°  U.'M  W* 

Breadth  60  J  Delween  \    4°  go/  and    b°  1  7'  E.  Long. 
n  1       13  OUNDED  north,  by  the  Province  of  Low- 

ISoundaries.J  J3er  Canada;  eaft,  by  the  Diftrict  of  Main  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  louth,  by  Maffachufetts  ;  weft,  by  the  weftern 
bank  of  Connecticut  river  ;  containing  9,491  fquare  miles,  er  6.074.Z40 
acres  ;  of  which'at  leaft  100,000  acres  are  water.  The  fhape  uf  New 
Hampfhire  refembles  an  open  fan;  Connecticut  river  makes  the  curve, 
the  louthern  line  the  fhorteft,  the  eaftern  line  the  longelt  fide. 

Civil-  Divisions.]  This  ftate  is  divided  into  5  counties,  which 
are  fubdivided  into  townfhips,  molt  of  which  are  about  6  miles 
iquare. 

Chief  Towns  No.  Inh-b. 

Countlfs  Tovnlhlps  Inhab -ants  f  PortfmOUllj,  Lat.  4^°  5'        4:7*9 

Rockingham        46  43, 169     i   Exeter  i?722 

{.Concord  ';7'17 

<&     rr      i  C24&3I0-         r  /Dover  i,998 

Strafford  i     *  •    °  23,601      <   n     ,  ,  o  17 

I  cations  <3'  \_  Durham  i52l7 

Hilllborouah  /37&3l°"    28,772      \  Amherft  2.369 

6      ]_  cations  t  •  j. 

ri    n  ■                                               o  S  Kpen  1,314 

Chem,,e              34                  3^871  {  charleftown  1,093 

r     ^  f  50  &  171a-  /Haverhill  552 

Graffon  {cations          l^t  (Plymouth  625 


Total  214  141,885 

CtiM  m?..]      See  New  England. 
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Face  of  the  Country.]  This  ftatc  has  but  about  18  miles  of  A.'..- 
coaft,  at  irsfoutheaft  corner.     In  this  diflance  there  are  feveral  coves 
for  fifhing  vefiels  ;  but  the  only   harbour  for  fhips  is   the  entiance  of 
Pilcataqua   river,    the   fhores   of    which    aie    rocky.      The    fhore    is 
moftly  a  fandy  beach,  adjoining  which  are  fait  maifhes,  interfered  by 
creeks.     From  the  lea  no  remarkable  high  lands    in  New    Hampfhiie 
appear,  nearer  than  20  or  30  miles.     The   firft  ridge,  by  the  name  of 
the  Blue  Hills,  paffes  through  Roche  Iter,  Bairington,  and  Nottingham, 
and  the  feveral    fummits  are  diflinguifhed    by  different    names.     Be- 
yond thefe  are    feveral  higher,    detached    mountains.      Farther  back, 
the  mountains  rile  Hill  higher,  and  among    this    third  range,     Choco- 
rua,  Gflapy  and  Kvarfargc,  are  the  principal.    .  Beyond  thefe    is    the 
lofty  ridge  which  divides  the  branches  of  Connecticut  and  Merrimack 
rivers,  denominated     The    I /sight  of  Land.       In  this  ridge  is  the  cele- 
brated Monadnock    mountain.     Thirty  miles  noith  of  which  is  Suna- 
pee,  and  4"  miles  further,  in  the  fame  direction,  is  Moofehillock  moun- 
tain.     The  ridge  is  then  continued    northerly,   dividing  the  waters  of 
the  river  Connecticut  from  thole  of  Saco,   and    AineriTcoggin.     Here 
the  mountains  rife  much  higher,  and  the  moll  elevated  fummits   in  this 
range,   are  the  White  Mountains.     The  lands    well  of  this  laft    men- 
tioned range    of  mountains,  bordering  on   Connecticut    river,    are    in- 
terfperfed  with  cxtenhve  meadows  or  intervales.ticb  and  well  watered. 
Mountains.]      We    have   already    named    the  molt    confiderable 
mountains  in  this  ftate.      Sevcial  of  them  require  a  particular  defciip- 
tion.     We  begin  with  the  Monadnock,    which  lies  10   miles  north  of 
the  louthern  boundary  df  the  flate,  and  22  miles  eaft    of  Connecticut 
river.     The  elevation  of  this  mountain  above   the  level  of  'he  fea,  as 
meafured  by  James  Winthrop,  Efq  ;  1780,  is  3254  feet.      The  bale  of 
this  mountain  is  about  5  miles  in  diameter,  from  north  to  i'outh,  and  3 
irom   call  to  well.      Its    fummit    is  a  bald  rock  ;  and  on  the  fides  are 
lome  appearances  of  the   c.\plofion  of  fubterraneous  fires.      In  Weft- 
river  mountain,  adjoining  Connecticut  river,  in  thetownfhip  of  Chef- 
terfield.  appearances  of  a  fimilar  nature  are  more  vifible.       About  the 
year  1730,  the  garrifon  of  Fort  Dummer,  4  miles  diftant,  was  alarmed 
with  frequent  explofions  of  fire  and  fmoke  emitted  from  the    moun- 
tain.    The  like  appearances  have  been  oblerved  fince. 

Offapy  mountain  lies  adjoining  the  town  of  Moultonborough,  on 
the  north  eaft.  In  this  town  it  is  oblerved,  that  in  a  N,  E.  Uorm,  the 
wind  falls  over  the  mountain,  like  water  over  a  dam  ;  and  withfuch 
force,  as  frequently  to  unroof  houles. 

Moofehillock  mountain,  is  the  higheft  of  this  chain,  the  White 
mountains  excepted.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  circumfiance  of  its 
being  a  remarkable  range  for  Moofe.  This  mountain  is  about  70  miles 
weltvvard  of  the  White  mountains.  From  its  N.  W.  fide  flows  Bak- 
er's river,  a  branch  of  Pemigevvalfet.  On  :his  mountain  fnow  has 
been  feen,  from  the  town  of  Newbury,  on  the  30th  of  June  and  31ft 
of  Auguft  ;  and  on  the  mountains  intervening,  called  Franconia  and 
Lincoln   mountains,  fnow,  it  .is  faid,  lies  through  the  year. 

People  who  live  near  nfefe  mountains,  by  noticing  the  various 
movements  of  attracted  vapours,  can  form  a  pietty  accurate  judg- 
ment of  the  weather  ;  and  they  hence  ft. vie  thele  mountains  their  Al- 
manack. I  fa  cloud  is  attracted  by  a  mountain,  and  hovers  on  its  top, 
they  predict  rain  ;  and  if  after  rain,  the  mountain  continues  capped, 
they  expect  a  repetition  of  fhowevs,     A  dorm  is  preceded  for  feveral 
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-'hours,  by  a  roaring  of  the  mountain,  which  may  be  heard  10  or  12  miles. 

But  the  White  Mountains  aie  by  far  the  moil  itupendous  of  any 
in  this  ftate  or  in  New  England,  and  perhaps  are  the  molt  remarka- 
ble of  any  within  the  United  States.  They  therefore  merit  particular 
notice.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap  elegantly  delcribes  them  as  follows. — 

"  They  are  undoubtedly  the  highelt  land  in  New  England,  and  in 
clear  weather,  are  dilcovered  before  any  other  land,  by  veffels  coming 
in  to  the  eaftern  coaft  ;  but  by  reafon  of  their  white  appearance,  are 
frequently  miftaken  for  clouds.  They  are  vifible  on  the  land  at  the 
cli  fiance  of  eighty  miles,  on  the  fouth  and  foutheaft  fides  ;  they  appear 
higher  when  viewed  from  the  northeaft,  and  it  is  faid,  they  are  leen 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chamble  and  Quebec.  The  Indians  gave 
ihem  the  name  of  Agiocochook  :  They  had  a  very  ancient  tradi- 
tion that  their  country  was  once  drowned,  with  all  its  inhabitants, 
except  one  Fowaw  and  his  wife,  who,  forefeeing  the  flood,  fled  to 
thefe  mountains,  where  they  were  preferved,  and  that  from  them  the 
country  was  re-peopled.*  They  had  a  fuperflitious  veneration  for  the 
fummit,  as  the  habitation  of  invifiblc  beings  ;  they  never  venture  to 
afcend  it,  and  always  endeavour  to  diffuade  every  one  from  the  attempt. 
From  them,  and  the  captives,  whom  they  fometimes  led  to  Canada, 
through  the  paffes  of  thefe  mountains,  many  fictions  have  been  propa- 
gated, which  have  given  rife  to  marvellous  and  incredible  flories  ; 
particularly,  it  has  been  reported,  that  at  immenie  and  ihacceffible 
heights,  there  have  been  feen  carbuncles,  which  are  fuppofed  to  ap- 
pear luminous  in  the  night.  Some  writers,  who  have  attempted  to 
give  an  account  of  thefe  mountains,  have  afcribed  the  whitenels  of 
them,  to  fhining  rocks,  or  a  kind  of  white  mofs  ;  and  the  highelt 
fummit  has  been  deemed  inaccefhble,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
cold,  which  threatens  to  freeze  the  traveller,  in  the  mid  ft  of  fiimmer. 

Nature  has,  indeed,  in  that  region,  formed  her  works  on  a  large 
fcale,  and  prefented  to  view  many  objects  which  do  not  ordinarily  oc- 
cur. A  perfon  who  is  unacquainted  with  a  mountainous  country,  can- 
not, upon  his  firft  coming  into  it,  make  an  adequate  judgment  of 
heights  and  diftances  ;  he  will  imagine  every  thing  to  be  nearer  and 
lefs  than  it  really  is,  until,  by  experience,  he  learns  to  correct  his  ap- 
prehenlions,  and  accommodate  his  eye  to  the  magnitude  and  fituation 
of  the  objects  around  him.  When  amazement  is  excited  by  the  gran- 
deur and  fublimity  of  the  fcenes  prefented  to  view,  it  is  neceffaiy  to 
curb  the  imagination,  and  exercile  judgment  with  mathematical  pre-' 
cifion  ;  or  the  temptation  to  romance  will  be  invincible. 

The  White  Mountains  are  the  moft  elevated  part  of  a  ridge,-  vhhieh 
extends  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  to  an  immenfe  diftance.  The  area  of  their 
bale,  is  an  irregular  figure,  the  whole  circuit  of  which,  is  not  lefs 
than  fixty  miles.  The  number  of  fummits  within  this  area,  cannot  at 
prefent  be  alcertained,  the  country  around  them  being  a  thick  wilder- 
neis.  The  greateft  number  which  can  be  leen  at  once,  is  at  Dartmouth, 
on  the  N.  W.  fide,  where  feven  fummits  appear  at  one  view,  of  which 
four  are  bald.  Of  thefe  the  three  highelt  are  the  moft  diltant,  be- 
ing on  the  eaitcrn  fide  of  the  clutter  ;  one  of  thele  is  the  mountain 
■vvhich  makes  (o  majefiic  an  appearance  all  along  the  fhore  of  the 
eaftern  counties  of  Maffachufetts  :  It  has  lately  been  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  M oukt  W a shincton. 

To  arrive  at   the  foot  of  this  mountain,    there  is  a  continual  afcenl 
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of  twelve  miles,  from  the  plain  of  Pigwacket,  which  brings  the  trav- 
eller to  the  height  of  land,  between  Saco  and  Arnerifcoggin  rivers. 
*At  this  height  there  is  a  level  of  about  a  mile  fquare,  part  of  which 
is  a  meadow,  formerly  a  beaver  pond,  with  a  dam  at  each  end.  Here, 
though  elevated  more  than  three  thoufand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lea,  the  traveller  finds  himfelf  in  a  deep  valley.  On  the  eaft  is  a  fteep 
mountain,  out  of  which  ilfue  feveral  fprings,  one  of  which  is  the 
fountain  of  Ellis  river,  a  branch  of  Saco,  which  runs  fouth  ;  another, 
of  Peabady  river,  a  branch  of  Amarifcoggin,  which  runs  north. 
From  this  meadow,  towards  the  welt,  there  is  an  uninterrupted  af- 
eent  on  a  ridge  between  two  deep  gullies,  to  the  fummit  of  Mount 
Wafhington. 

The  lower  part  of  the  mountain  is  (haded  by  a  thick  growth  of 
fpruce  and  fir.  The  furface  is  compofed  of  rocks,  covered  with  ve- 
ry long,  green  mofs,  which  extends  from  one  rock  to  another,  and  is, 
in  many  places,  fo  thick  and  ftrong,  as  to  bear  a  man's  weight.  This 
immenle  bed  of  mofs,  lerves  as  a  fponge,  to  retain  the  moifture 
brought  by  the  clouds  and  vapours,  which  are  frequently  rihng  and 
gathering  round  the  mountains  ;  the  thick  growth  of  wood,  prevents 
tke  rays  of  the  fun  from  penetrating  to  exhale  it  -,  fo  that  there  js  a 
conflant  fupply  of  water  depofited  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and 
iifuing    in    the   form  of    fprings,    from    every    part  of  the  mountain. 

The  rocks  which  compofe  the  furface  of  the  mountain,  are,  in  fome 
parts,  flatc,  in  others  flint  ;  fome  fpecimens  of  rock  chryftal  have 
hcen  found,  but  of  no  great  value.  No  lime  (lone  has  yet  been  dif- 
covered,  though  the  mod  likely  rocks  have  been  tried  with  aqua  foitis. 
There  is  one  precipice,  on  the  eaftern  fide,  not  only  comp-letely  per- 
pendicular, but  compofed  of  fquare  (lones,  as  regular  as  a  piece  of 
malonry  ;  it  isabout  five  feet  high,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  length. 
The  uppermoft  rocks  of  the  mountain,  are  the  common  quaitz,  of  a 
dark  grey  colour  ;  when  broken,  they  fhevv  very  fmall  filming  (pecks, 
but  theie  is  no  fuch  appearance  on  the  exterior  part.  The  eaflein 
fide  of  the  mountain,  rifes  in  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  icquires  fix 
or  [even  hours  of  hard  labour  to  aicend  it.  Many  of  the  precipices 
are  (o  fteep  as  to  oblige  the  traveller  to  ufe  his  hands,  as  well  as  his 
feet,  and  to  hold  bv  the  trees,  which  climinifh  in  lize,  till  they  de- 
generate into  fhrubs  and  bufhes  ;  above  thele,  are  low  vines,  fome 
bearing  red,  and  others  blue  berries,  and  the  uppetmoft  vegetation  is 
a  (pecies  of  grafs,  called  winter-grafs,  mixed  with  the  mofs  of  the  rocks. 

Having  iurmounted  the  upper  and  ileepeft  piecipice.  there  is  a 
large  area,  called  the  plain.  It  is  a  \iy  heath,  compofed  of  Jocks 
covered  with  mofs,  and  bearing  the  appearance  of  a  paiturc,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  feafon.  In  fome  openings,  between  the  rocks, 
there  are  fprings  of  water,  in  others,  div  gravel.  Here  the  grous  or 
keath  bird  rclorts,  and  is  generally  out  of  danger.  The  fugar  loaf, 
which  (lands  on  this  plain,  is  a  pytamidal  heap  of  grey  rocks, 
which,  in  fome  places,  are  formed  like  winding  Heps.  This  pinnacle 
has  been  afcended  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  traveller  having  gain- 
ed the  fummit,  is  recompenled  for  his  toil,  if  the  iky  be  ferene,  with 
a  moft  noble  and  extenfive  profpecl.  On  the  S.  E.  fide,  there  is. a 
view  of  the  Atlantic  oeean,  the  neaiefl  part  ©I  which,  is  fixty  five 
miles,  in  a  direct  line.  On  the  W.  and  N.  the  profped  is  bounded  by 
the  high  lands,  which  feparate  the  waters  of  Connecticut  and  Ameril- 
coggin    rivers,  from    thofe   of  Lake   Cliamplain    and   St.     Lawrence, 

Oa 
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On  the  fouth,  it  extends  to  the  fouthernrnoft  mountains  of  New 
Rtrnpihire.  comprehending  a  view  of  the  Lake  Winipifeogee.  On 
every  iide  of  thefe  mountains,  are  long  winding  gullies,  beginning  at 
the  precipice  below  the  plain,  and  deepening  in  the  delcent.  In 
winter,  the  fnow  lodges  in  thefe  gullies  ;  and  being  driven,  by  the 
N.  W.  and  N.  E.  wind,  from  the  top,  is  dcepefl  in  thoie  which  are 
fituated  on  the  foutherly  iide.  It  is  obferved  to  lie  longer  in  the 
fpring  on  the  fouth,  than  on  the  N.  W.  fide,  which  is  the  cafe  with 
many  other  hills  in  New  Ramp  (hire. 

During  the  period  of  nine  or  ten  months,  the  mountains  exhibit 
more  or  lels  of  that  bright  appearance,  from  which  they  are  denomi- 
nated white.  In  the  fpring,  when  the  fnow  is  partly  diffolved.  they 
appear  of  a  pale  blue,  {freaked  with  white  ;  and  after  it  is  wholly  gone, 
at  tr.e  diiiance  of  60  miles,  they  are  altogether  of  the  fame  pale  blue,  near- 
ly approacKirig  a  iky  colour  ;  while  at  the  fame  tima,  viewed  at  the  dist- 
ance of  eight  miles  or  lefs,  they  appear  of  the  proper  colour  of  the  rock. 
Theie  changes  are  obferved  by  people  who  live  within  cosftant  view 
of  them  ;  and  from  thefe  fa£ts  and  obfervations,  it  may  with  certainty 
be  concluded,  that  the  whitenefs  of  them  is  wholly  cauied  by  the  (now, 
and  not  by  any  other  white  fubftance,  for  in  facf,  there  is  none. 

A  company  of  gentlemen  vifited  thefe  mountains  in  July,  178'', 
with  a  view  to  make  particular  obfervatiuns  on  the  (everal  phenomena 
which  might  occur.  It  happened  unfoitunately,  that  thick  clouds 
covered  the  mountains  almoit  the  whole  time,  fo  that  fome  of  the  in- 
flrument.s,  which,  with  much  labour,  they  had  carried  up,  were  ren- 
dered ufelefs. 

The  height  of  the  mountain  was  computed,  in  round  numbers,  at 
five  thoufandand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  me.ulow,  in  the  valley 
below,  and  nearly  ten  thoufansl  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fca.* 

Thefe  vafl  and  irregular  heights,  being  copioufly  replenifhed  with 
water,  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  calcades  ;  fome  or  which, 
fall  in  a  perpendicular  fheet  or  (pout,  others  are  winding  and  Hoping, 
others  fpread,  and  form  a  baton  in  the  rock,  and  then  guih  in  a  cataract 
over  its  edge.  A  poetic  fancy  may  find  full  gratification  amidft  thefe 
wild  and  rugged  loenes,  if  its  ardor  be  not  checked  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  approach.  Alrnolt  every  thing  in  naiure,  which  can  be  fuppofed 
capable  of  infpiring  ideas  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful,  is  here  lealized. 
Aged  mountains,  ftupendous  elevations,  rolling  clouds,  impending 
locks,  verdant  woods,  chryftal  ft  reams,  the  gentle  rill,  and  the  roar- 
ing torrent,  all  confpire  to  amaze,  to  foothe  and  to  enrapture. 

On  the  wedern  part  of  thefe  rnauntains  is  a  pals,  commonly  called 
the  n^.ch,  which,  m  the  narrowed  part,  meafures  but  twenty-two  feet, 
between  two  perpendicular  rocks.  From  the  height  abuve  it,  a  brook 
defcends,  and  meanders  thiough  a  meadow,  formerly  a  beaver  p*  id. 
It  is  furrounded  by  rocks,  which,  on  one  fide,  are  perpendicular,  and 
on  the  others,  rile  in  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees — a  llrikingly 
piclurefque  fcene  !  This  defile  was  known  to  the  Indians,  who  for- 
merly led  their  captives  through  it  to  Canada  ;  but  it  had  been  for- 
gotten or  neglected,  I  ill  the  year  J  771,  when  two  hunters  palled  through 
it,   and  from  their  report,    the  proprietors  of  lands,    on  ihe   northern 

parts 

*  '  This  c  mputa. ion  was  ma  is  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler.  Subfrq  jenc  obfervationsaad 
Calculations  have  ii  duced  che  author  to  believe  the  computation  ol  his  ingenious  friend  too. 
moderate,  and  he  is  perluaded,  that  whenever  the  mountain  C4n  be  meafured  vo  tilths 
r^quifite  ure.;ifi,.n,  it  will  t>e  r'uunn  to  enceed  tta  thuulanii  feet,  uf  perpejmiculai  aiiituje 
»'i>me  th«  the  level  of  the  scean.' 
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parts  of  Connecticut  river,  formed  the  plan  of  a  road  through  it,  to 
the  Upper  Coos,  from  which  it  is  diitant  twenty-five  miles.  Along 
the  cafiern  fide  of  the  meadow,  under  the  perpendicular  rock, 
is  a  caufeway,  of  large  legs,  funk  into  the  mud  by  rocks,  blown 
with  gun  powder,  from  the  mountain.  On  this  foundation,  is  con- 
flicted a  road  which  paffes  through  the  narrow  defile  at  the  fouth 
end  of  the  meadow,  leaving  a  pafiage  for  the  rivulet,  which  glides  a- 
long  the  weftern  fide.  This  rivulet,  is  the  head  of  the  river  Saco  5 
and  on  the  north  fide  of  the  meadow,  at  a  little  diftance,  is  another 
brook,  which  is  the  head  of  Amonoofuck,  a  large  branch  of  Connect- 
icut river.     The  latitude  of  this  place,  is  440  12',  N. 

The  rivulet,  which  gives  rife  to  Saco,  defcends  towards  the  fouth  5 
and  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  defile,  its  waters  are  augmented  by  two 
ftreams  from  the  left,  one  of  which  defcends  in  a  trench  of  two  feet 
wide,  and  is  called  the  flume,  from  the  near  refemblance  which  it 
bears  to  an  artificial  flume.  Over  thefe  are  trwown  flrong  bridges  ; 
and  the  whole  conftruction  of  this  road,  is  firm  and  durable  ;  much  la- 
bour has  been  expended  upon  it,  and  the  neat  proceedsofa  confiicated 
eifate,  were  applied  to  defray  the  expeafe.  In  the  defcent,  the  pafs  wid- 
ens, and  the  it  ream  increafes  ;  but  for  eight  or  ten  miles  fiom  the  notch, 
the  mountains  on  each  fide  are  fo  near,  as  to  leave  room  only  for  the 
river  and  its  intervales  ;  when  are  not  more  than  half  a  mile  wide. 
In  the  courfe  of  this  defcent,  feveral  curious  objects prefent  themfelves 
to  view.  On  the  fide  of  one  mountain,  is  a  projection,  refembling  a 
fheif,  on  which  itand  four  large  fquare  rocks,  in  a  form  refembling  as 
many  huge  folio  volumes.  In  two  or  three  places,  at  immenfe 
heights,  and  perfectly  inacceffible,  appear  rocks  of  a  white  and  red 
hue,  the  furface  of  which  is  polifhed,  like  a  mirror,  by  the  conftant 
trickling  of  water  over  them.  Thefe  being  expoled  to  the  weft  and 
fouth,  are  capable,  in  the  night,  of  reflecting  the  moon  and  ftar  beams 
to  the  wondering  traveller  in  the  deep,  dark  valley  below,  and  by  the 
help  of  imagination,  are  fufficient  to  give  rife  to  the  fiction  of  carbun- 
cles 

To  encompafs  thefe  mountains  as  the  roads  are  laid  out,  through  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  pafies,  and  round  the  northern  fide  of  the  whole 
clutter,  it  is  neceffary  to  travel  more  than  feventy  miles,  and  tofoid 
eight  conhderable  rivers,  be  fide  many  fmallcr  ftreams.  The  diftance 
between  the  heads  of  rivers,  which  purfue  fuch  different  courfes,  from 
this  immenfe  elevation,  and  which  fall  into  the  fea,  fo  many  hundred 
miles  afunder,  is  fo  fmall,  that  a  traveller  may,  in  the  courfe  of  one 
day,  drink  the  waters,  of  Saco,  Amerifcoggin  and  Connecticut  rivers. 
Thefe  waters  are  all  perfectly  limpid  and  fweet,  excepting  one  brook, 
on  the  eaffern  fide  of  Mount  Wafhington,  which  has  a  faponaceous 
tafic,  and  is  covered  with  a  veiy  thick  and  flrong  fioth.  It  is  faid.  that 
there  is  a  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  magnetic  needle  refutes  to 
traverfe  ;  this  is  probably  cauled  by  a  body  of  iron  ore.  It  is  alfo  faid 
that  a  mineral,  fuppofed  to  belead,  has  been  difcovered,  near  the  eaft- 
ern pafs  ;  but  that  the  fpot  cannot  now  be  found.  What  ftores  the 
bowels  of  thefe  mountains  contain,  time  muft  unfold  ;  al!  fearches  for 
iubterraneous  treafures,  having  hitherto  proved  fruitlefs.  lhc  moft 
certain  riches  which  they  yield,  arc  the  frefhets,  which  bring  down 
the  foil, to  the  intervales  below,  and  form  a  fine  mould,  producing,  by 
the  aid  of  cultivation,  corn  and  herbage,  in  the  moft  luxuriant  plen- 
ty.* Rivers.*] 

»Ste  Df.  Belluiap'i  Hiil.  NT.  Hampfhire,  Vol.  III.  p.  39. 
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Rivers.]  Five  of  the  largeft  dreams  in  New  England,  receive 
more  or  lefs  of  their  waters  from  this  (tate.  Thefe  are  Connecticut, 
Arnerifcoggin,  Saco,  Merrimack  and   Piicataqua  rivers. 

Connecticut  river  rifes  in  the  Highlands  which  feparate  the  United 
States  from  the  Britifh  Province  of  Lower  Canada.  It  has  been  fur- 
veyed  about  25  miles  beyond  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  to  the  head 
fpring  of  its  northweitern  branch.  It  is  fettled  all  the  way  nearly  to 
its  fource.  Its  general  courie  is  about  S.  S.  W.  It  extends  along  the 
wefternficV  of  New  Hampshire,  about  170  miles,  and  then  paffes  into 
Maffachufeus.  The  rivers  which  it  receives  from  Vermont,  on  the 
weftern  fide,  have  been  already  mentioned.  Befides  Imailer  ftreams,  it 
receives  from  New  Hampshire,  Upper  Amonoofuck,  which  paffes 
through  excellent  meadows  ;  Ifrael  river,  a  romantic  ftream,  border- 
ed with  fine  land,  as  is  John's  river,  a  deep,  muddy  ftream,  25  or  3c 
yards  wide,  6  miles  below  Ifrael  riven  This  country  is  called  Upper 
Coos.  Tuft  above  the  town  of  Haverhill  in  Lower  Coos,  falls  in 
Great  or  Lower  Amonoofuck,  100  yards  wide — and  which,  3  miles 
from  its  mouth,  receives  Wild  Amonoofuck,  40  yards  wide,  from 
Franconia  and  Lincoln  mountains.  Two  or  three  hours  heavv  rain 
railes  the  water  in  this  river  feveral  feet,  and  occafions  a  current 
fo  furious,  as  to  put  in  motion  tiones  of  a  foot  in  diameter  °,  but  its 
violence  fbon  fubfides,  As  you  proceed  fouth  to  the  Maffachufett-s 
line  you  pafs  Sugar,  Cold  and  Afhuelot  river*. 

Connecticut  river,  in  its  courfe  between  New  Hampfhire  and  Ver- 
mont, has  two  confiderable  falls;  the  fir  ft.  are  called  Fifteen  Mile  Falls, 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Coos-- The  river  i3  rapid  for  20  miles.  At 
Walpole  is  a  fecond  remarkable  fall,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Great  Fall,  now  denominated  Bellows'  Falls.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  above  them,  is,  in  fome  places  22,  in  others  not  above  16  rods. 
The  depth  of  the  channel  is  about  25  feet  and  commonly  runs  full  of 
water.  In  Sept.  1792,  however,  owing  to  the  fevere  diought,  the 
water  of  the  river,  it  is  laid,  "  palled  within  the  fpace  of  12  feet  wide 
and  2i  feet  deep."  A  large  rock  divides  the  ftream  into  two  chan- 
nels, each  about  90  fcet  wide.  When  the  water  is  low,  the  eaftern 
channel  is  dry,  being  crofted  by  a  bar  of  folid  rock,  and  the  whole 
ftream  falls  into  the  weftern  channel,  where  it  is  contracted  to  the 
breadth  of  16  feet,  and  flows  with  aftonifhing  rapidity.  The  per- 
pendicular height  of  this  fall  has  not  been  afcertained,  nor  the  depth 
of  the  water  below  it.  There  are  feveral  pitches  one  above  anoth&r, 
in  the  length  of  half  a  mile,  the  largeft  of  which  is  that  where  the 
rock  divides  the  ftream.  Notwithstanding  the  velocity  of  the  current, 
the  falmon  pafs  up  the  fall,  and  are  taken  many  miles  above;  but  the 
fhad  proceed  no  farther.  This  is  the  famous  fall  which  is  fo  extrava- 
gantly and  ludicroufly  defcribed  in  an  anonymous  publication,  fill- 
ed with  fuch  extravagant  falfehoods,  commonly  known  by  the  title 
of  "  Peters'  hiftory  of  Connecticut." 

On  the  fteep  fidesof  the  ifland  rock,  hang  feveral  arm  chairs,  fattened 
to  ladders,  and  fecured  by  a  counterpoife,in  which  fifhermen  iet  to  catch 
falmon  with  dipping  nets.  In  1784,  a  bridge  of  timber,  conftructed 
by  Col.  Hale,  was  projected  over  this  fall,  365  feet  long,  and  funportod 
in  the  middle  by  the  great  rock,  under  which  the  higbeft  floods  pafs 
without  detriment.  This  is  the  firft  and  only  bridge  that  has  been 
erected  upon  this  river,  but  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  another,  go 
miles    above,    at   the   middle   bar  of   Agar   falls,   where    the  paffage 

for 
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for  the  water  between  the  rocks  is  about  100  feet  wide.  This  place 
is  in  the  townfhip  of  Lebanon,  two  miles  below  Dartmouth  College. 
This  beautiful  river,  in  its  whole  length,  is  lined  on  each  fide,  with  a 
great  number  of  the  moft  flounfhing  and  plealant  towns  in  the  United 
States,  in  its  whole  courfe  it  preferves  a  diftance  of  from  80  to  ico 
miles  from  the  lea  coaft. 

Merrimack  river  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  Pemigewaffet  and 
Winnipifeogee  rivers  ;  the  former  is  a  very  rapid  river,  and  Iprings 
from  a  white  mountain,  weft  of  the  noted  mountains  of  that  name  ; 
and  before  its  junction  with  the  Winnipifeogee  branch,  it  receives 
from  the  welt,  Baker's  river,  a  pleafant  itream,  forty  miles  in 
length,  and  leveral  fmaller  dreams.  The  Winnipifeogee  branch,  rifes 
from  the  Lake  of  the  fame  name.  The  ft  ream  which  iffues  from 
the  lake  is  fmall,  and  in  its  courfe  palles  through  a  bay  12  miles  long, 
and  from  3  to  five  broad.  A  few  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Pemi- 
gewaflet,  is  a  place  called  the  Wares,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  fal- 
mon  and  fhad  which  are  here  caught.  The  river  is  wide,  and  fo  {hal- 
low that  the  fifhermen  turn  the  courfe  of  the  river,  in  a  fhort  time, 
or  comprefs  it  into  a  narrow  channel,  where  they  fix  their  Gill  nets,  and 
take  the  fifh  as  they  pals  up  the  ftream.  After  the  Pemigewaffet  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  Winnipifeogee,  it  takes  the  name  of  Merri- 
mack ;  and  after  a  courfe  of  about  oo  miles,  fir  ft  in  a  foutherly,  and 
then  in  an  ealterly  direction,  and  palling  over  Ilookiet,  Aitiufkeag, 
and  Pantucket  Falls,  empties  into  the  iea  at  Newburyport.  From 
the  weft  it  receives,  Blackwater,  Contoocook,  Pifcataquoag,  Souhe- 
gan,  Naftiua,  and  Concord  rivers  ',  from  the  eaft,  Bowcook,  Suncock, 
Cohas,  Beaver,  Spicket  and  Powow  rivers.  Contoocook  heads  near 
Monadnock  mountain,  is  very  rapid,  and  1001  12  miles  from  its  mouth 
is  100  yards  wide,  jull  before  its  entrance  into  the  Merrimack  it  branch- 
es and  fotms  a  beautiful  ifland  of  about  5  or  6  acres.  This  ifland  is 
remarkable  as  being  the  fpot  where  a  Mrs.  Duflon  performed  an  extra- 
ordinary exploit.  This  woman  had  been  taken  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
from  Havernill  in  MafTachufetts, and  carried  to  this  ifland.  The  Indians, 
8  or  10  in  number,  fatigued,  and  thinking  themielves  fecure,  tell  afleep. 
She  improved  thisopportunity  to  make  her  efcape,  and  that  fhe  might 
effect  it  without  danger  of  being  purfued,  fire,  with  one  of  their 
tomahawks  killed  them  all,  and  Icalped  them,  and  took  their  canoe, 
and  returned  down  the  river  to  Haverhill,  and  carried  the  fcalps  to 
Bofton,  where  fhe  was  generoufly  rewarded. 

A  bridge  has  lately  been  projected  over  Amufkeag  falls,  556  feet 
in  length,  and  80  feet  wide,  lupported  by  5  piers,  and  an  abut- 
ment on  each  fide  ;  the  top  of  the  bridge  is  30  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
theriver.  In  the  conftruttion  of  the  wood  work,  2,000  tonsof  tim- 
ber were  ufed.  And  what  is  remarkable,  this  bridge  was  rendered 
paffable  for  travellers,  in  57  days  after  it  was  begun.  Two  other  bridges 
are  building  over  this  river,  in  Maflachufetts. 

"  The  Pifcataqua  is  the  only  large  river  whofe  whole  courfe  is  in 
New  Hampfhire.  Its  head  is  a  pond  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  Uwn 
of  Wakefield,  and  its  general  courfe  thence,  to  the  fea,  is  S.  S.  E. 
about  40  miles.  It  divides  New  Ilampfhira  fiom  York  county,  in 
the  Diftrict  of  Main,  and  is  called  Salmon-fall  river,  from  its  head, 
to  the  lower  falls  at  Berwick  ;  where  it  afiumes  the  name  of  Ne- 
wichawannock,  which  it  bears  till  it  meets  with  Cochecho  river,  which 
comes  from  Dover,  wken  both  lun  together  in  one  channel,  to  Hil- 
ton's 
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ton's  point,  where  the  weftern  branch  meets  it.  From  this  junction 
to  the  fea,  the  river  is  fo  rapid  that  it  never  freezes  ;  the  diitance  is 
feven  miles,  and  the  courfe  generally  from  S.  to  S.  E.  The  weffern 
branch  is  formed  by  Swamfcot  river,  which  comes  from  Exeter, 
V/innicot  river,  which  comes  through  Greenland,  and  Lamprey  riv- 
er, which  divides  Newmarket  from  Durham  ;  thefe  empty  into  a  bay, 
foui  miles  wide,  called  the  Great  Bay.  The  water  in  its  further  progrels 
is  contracted  into  a  lefier  bay,  and  then  it  receives  Oyiter  river,  which 
runs  through  Durham,  and  Back  river,  which  comes  from  Dover, 
and  at  length  meets  with  the  main  ftream  at  Hilton's  point.  The  tide 
riles  into  all  thefe  bays,  and  branches  as  far  as  the  lower  falls  in  each 
river,  and  forms  a  molt  rapid  current,  elpecially  at  the  feafon  of  the 
frelhets,  when  the  ebb  continues  about  two  hours  longer  than  the 
flood  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  numerous  eddies,  formed  by  the  in- 
dentmgs  of  the  fhore,  the  ferries  would  then  be  impalTable. 

At  the  lower  falls  in  the  feveral  branches  of  the  river,  are  landing 
places,  whence  lumber  and  other  country  produce  is  tranfported,  and 
veffels  or  boats  from  below  difcharge  their  lading  :  So  that  in  each 
river  there  is  a  convenient  trading  place,  not  more  than  twelve  or  fif- 
teen miles  diitantfrom  Portfmouth,  with  which  there  is cenftant  com- 
munication by  every  tide.  Thus  the  river,  from  its  form,  and  the 
iituat  ion  of  its  branches,  is  extiemely  favourable  to  the  purpofes  of 
navigation   and  commerce. 

At  D-./yer  is  an  high  neck  of  land  between  the  main  br  mch  of  Paf- 
cataqua  and  Back  river,  about  two  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  wide, 
riling  gently  along  a  fine  road,  and  declining  on  each  fide  like  a  (hip's 
deck.  It  commands  an  exteniive  and  variegated  prolpect  of  the  riv- 
ers, bays,  adjacent  (bores,  and  diitant  mountains.  It  has  often  been 
admired  by  travellers  as  an  elegant  iituation  for  a  city,  and  by 
military  gentlemen  for  a  fortrefs.  The  firft  fettlers  pitched  here,  but 
the  trade  has  long  iince  been  removed  to  Cochecho  fails,  about  four 
miles  farther  up  ;  and  this  beautiful  (pot  is  almofi  deferted  of  inhab- 
itants."* 

Amarifcoggin  and  Saco  rivers,  are  principally  in  the  Diftfift  of 
Main,  and  will  be  defcribed  under  that  head. 

Lakes. J  Winnipiliogee  Lake,  is  the  largeft  collection  of  wa- 
ter in  New  Hampfhire.  It  is  about  24  miles  in  length,  from  S.  E. 
to  N.  W.  and  of  very  unequal  breadth,  from  3  to  1  2  miles.  It  is  full 
of  iflands,  and  is  fupplied  with  numerous  rivulets  from  the  furround- 
ing  mountains.  This  lake  is  frozen  about  3  months  in  a  year,  and 
many  fleighs  and  teams,  from  the  circumjacent  "towns,  crofs  it  on  the 
ice.  In  fummer  it  is  navigable  its  whole  length.  The  landing  on  the 
S.  E.  fide  of  the  lake  is  ^6  miles  from  Dover  landing,  where  the 
tide  flows. 

The  other  confiderable  lakes,  are  Urnbagog,  in  th»s  N.  E.  corner  of 
the  Rate,  and  partly  in  the  Diltrict  of  Mam,  Squam,  Sunnapee,  and 
Great  OiTapee. 

So  1  l  and  Productions.]  Of  thefe  there  is  a  great  variety  in 
thib  (late.  The  intervale  lanas  upon  the  margin  of  the  large  rivers 
are  the  mod  valuable,  becaufe  they  are  overflowed  and  enriched  evety 
year,  by  the  water  from  the  uplands,  which  brings  dywn  a  fat  (lime 
or  fedunent.     There  are  generally  tv,-o  flrara  of  intervale-  lands,  on  the 

*  borders 

*  Seiko's  Hift.  Vol    III.  -32?.  mi. 
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holders  of  the  large  rivers,  one  is  overflowed  every  year,  the  other, 
which  is  conhderably  higher,  only  in  very  high  frefhets.  Thele  in- 
tervale lands  areof  various  bieadth,  according  to  the  near  or  remote 
Situation  of  the  hills.  On  Connecticut  river,  they  are  from  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  on  each  fide  ;  and  it  is  obfervable  that 
they  yieLd  wheat  in  greater  abundance  and  peifection,  than  the 
fame  kind  of  foil,  eaft  of  the  height  of  land,  Thele  lands  in  every 
part  of  the  Hate,  yield  all  the  other  kinds  of  grain,  in  the  greatelh 
perfection  ;  but  are  not  io  good  for  paflure  as  the  uplands  of  a  proper 
quality.  The  wide  fpreading  hdls  are  generally  much  efleemed  as 
warm  and  rich  ;  rocky,  moilt  land,  is  accounted  good  for  paflure  ; 
drained  fwamps  have  a  deep  mellow  foil  ;  and  the  valleys  between 
hills  arc  generally  very  produdtivc. 

Apples  and  pairs  are  the  mo  ft  common,  and  the  principal  fruits  cul- 
tivated in  this  flate.  No  good  hufbandman  thinks  his  farm  com- 
plete without  an  orchard. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  bufinefs  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ftate, 
Beef,  pork,  mutton,  poultry,  wheat,  rye,  indian  corn,  bailey,  pulfe, 
butter,  cheefe,  flax,  hemp,  heps,  elculent  plants  and  roots,  articles  which 
will  always  find  a  market,  may  be  produced  in  almoft  any  quantity  in 
New   IJampfhire. 

Trade  and  Manufactures,]  The  inhabitants  in  the  fouth- 
weftern  quarter  of  this  ftate  generally  carry  their  produce,  to  Bofton. 
In  the  middle  and  northern  part,  as  far  as  the  Lower  Coos,  they  trade 
at  Portfinouth.  Above  the  Lower  Coos,  theia  are  yet  no  convenient 
roads  directly  to  the  fea  cpaft.  The  people  on  the  upper  branches  of 
Saco  river,  find  theii  neareft  market  at  Portland,  in  the  Dirt  rift  of 
Main  ;  and  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Coos  have  generally  car- 
ried their  produce  ;  fome  have  gone  in  the  other  direction  to  New  York 
maiket.  But  from  a  iurvey  made  in  1782,  it  was  found  that  a  road 
from  the  upper  Amonoofuck,  which  empties  into  Connecticut  River, 
to  the  head  of  navigation,  in  Kennebeck  river,  is  very  practicable.  The 
diftance  80  or  go  miles  ;  and  for  a  third  part  of  that  diftance  from  Ken- 
nebeck    there  arc  already  roads  and  fettlements. 

"l  he  articles  and  the  quantity  of  each,  exported  and  imported  into 
the  port  of  Pafcataqua,  in  two  years  following  Oct.  lit,  1789,  will  ap- 
pear from   the  following  tables  taken  from  Dr.  Belknap's  Iliflory. 

TABLE    of  Exportation    from    the    port   of   Pafcataqua,    from 
OBcbcr  1,    1789,  to  OBobtr  1,   1791. 


Articles  exported  To  Europe.\W.  Ind.\N.S.\.«fri.\Tot. 


icoo     feet  of    Pine  Boards 

Do.       feet  of  oak  plank 

Do.       ftaves  and  heading 

Do.       clapboards 

Do.        f  ii  ingles 

Do,       hoops 

feet  o!   oar  rafters 

Tons  of  pine  timber 

Do.       oak  timber 

1 1  ames  of  houfes 


6247I 
.978 


47000 
8-8 1 


1022 

26 

1608 

96 
44 

69 

iq 
268 

79i 

95° 

86 

/ 

1 

so 

1*] 

1 

8034 

404 

2969 

2689 

86  £ 

17950 

» 7'1-f 
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Articles  exported 


To  Europe.  \W.Ind.    \N.Sco.\AJrka,     \     Tot. 


Pine  mails 

Spruce  fpars 

Shook  hogflieads 

Waggons 

Pairs  of   cart  wheels 

Sets  of  yokes  and  bows 

Boats 

Handfpikes 

Quintals  of  dry  fifh 

Barrels  of  pickled  fifh 

Do.  Whale  oil 

Do.  Tar 

Calks  of  flax  feed 

Ban  els  of  beef 

Do.  pork 

Do.         rice 

Bufhels  of  Indian  corn 

Oxen  and  cows 

Horfes 

Sheep 

Gallons  of  N.  E.  rum 

Do.     Madeira  wine 

Thoufands  of  bricks 

Tons  of  pot  afh 

Do.  pearl  afh 

Boxes  of  candles 

Total  value  of  exportation 
for  two  years 


41 
13 

4 

72 

2079 

*4 

28 

45 
85 

2079 
2 

i4 
28 

80 

30 

3° 

80 

250 

26207 
501 
12-0 

26457 
5oi 
120 

2613 
1798 

6o- 

1673 
1798 

z775 

2 

2777 

9 

1 

2 

10 

2 

391 

2000 

2391 

577 

33 

610 

207 

2 

209 

261 

22Q 

490 

345 

150 

1449 

1599 
845 

tH 

129 

129 
884 

305 

28 

3°i 

28 

n] 

296,839  d 

ollars  5 

1  cents* 

T  ABLE  of  Importation  into  the  Pctrt  of  Pafcataqua,  from  Oclo- 
bcr  1,  1789,  to  October  1,  1 791. 


Articles   imported   from 


Europe.  I    IV.  Indies.]  f^o.  Scotia. 


Total. 


.fie? 


Gallons  of 
Do.  git 
Do.  mc 
Do.  wit 
from  Mao 
Do.  Porter 

lbs  of  unrefined  figar 


ine       1 
ideira  } 


'157 


Do. 

loaf  fugar 
coffee 

Do. 

68:633 

Do. 

cotton 

*7>564 

Do. 

cocoa 

2 7:9 14 

Do. 

cheele 

1056 

Do. 

tea 

2696 

86 

Do. 

twine 

2204 

138,911 

221 

270,785 


546,648 


130,911 

22§ 

270,785 

4721 

457 
546,648 

77 
68,633 

17>564 

27.944 

1056 

2782 

2204 

Do. 
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Do.         nails 
Hundreds  of  cordage 
Do.         hemp 
Bufhels  of  fait 
Do.         fea  coal 
lbs  of  fteel  unwrought 
Do.      bar  and  fheet  lead 
Grindftones 


i63oo 

17.  i»7 

940-  - 

(part) 

16527 
4336 


(Part) 


>  fc-.v  not  if- 
ccitaint^i) 


16,890 

l7^,7 
940 -- 
98,336 

3131 
16527 

4336 


N.  B,  "  What  comes  coaft  ways  from  any  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  afcertained  ;  as  no  regular  entries  are  made  where  only  the 
produce  of  the  United  States  is  on  board  :  except  accompanied  with 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars  value  of  foreign  articles.  The  value 
of  imported  articles  is  generally  governed  by  the  Bollon  market." 


Table  of  C  L  E  A  R  A  N  C  E  S  at  the  Port  of  Pafcataqua,  from  08- 
cfcr  1,  1789,  to  Ottobcr  1,  179L 


TO 

c 


France 

Trench  Welt  Indies 
St.  Peter's  and  Miquelon 
England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Britifh  Weft  Indies 
Nova  Scotia 
Portugal 

Portuguefe  Iflands 
Holland  and  Plantations 
Denmark  and  Iflands 
Africa 

Coalting  and  cod  fifhery 
Total 


PQ 


25 
4 
3 
3 


6616 

4 

6725 
616 

666 


233 


107I 


110' 

40  10    5©'  1 166 

105U2I277I2656CI 


t> 

c 

C 

c 

0 

~C 

C 

.t; 

.ti 

i£ 

TO 

-0 

u 

1*4 

u 

g 

3 

O 

c 

"  Zj 

rt 

I-. 

L 

~ 

sq 

n . 

H 

64 

16880 

M 

462 

441 

7166 

616 
666- 

3'34 

3»34 

502 

502 

162 

162 

233 

110 

1166 

-98il°77 

162 

I31097 

Statement    of  the    FISHERIES    at  Pafca'taqua    and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 
Schooners  27  ~) 

Boats  20  (   employed  in  the  Cod  and  Scale 

Tonnage  630  f  Fifhery  annually. 

Seamen  2^0  J 

The 
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The  Schooners,  Boats,  and  Seamen  belonging  to  the  Ifles  of  Sttoals, 
are  not  included  in  the  above  eftimation. 

Produtt  of  the  Fifhery  in  the  year  1791. 

{Merchantable  fifh,  5170 

Jamaica     ditto  M217 

Scale  ditto  6463 


Total,  25850 


The    fifh    made  at   the    Ifles  of  Shoals   are   included   in  this  (late 
•mem. 

The    fuccefs  of  the    fifhery  in    this    feafon  vas  uncommonly  good. 
The  ftaple  commodities  of  New  Hampfhire  are  fhips,  lumber,  pro- 
vifions,  fifh,  horfes,  pot   and   pearl    afhes,    and  flax  feed. -r-Ships  are 
built  in  all  the  towns  contiguous  to  the  river  Pafcataqua  and  its  branch- 
es.    The  number  of  fhips,  built  in  1790,  was  8  •,  in  1791,  20. 

The  number  of  fhips  and  other  veifels  belonging  to  the  Port  of  Paf- 
cataqua,  in  1791,  was  as  follows — Above  100  tons,  33 — Under  100 
tons,  50  ;  in  all  83. 

The  people  in  the  country  generally  manufacture  their  own  cloth- 
ing ;  and  considerable  quantities  of  tow  cloth  for  exportation.  The 
other  manufactures  are  pot  and  pearl  afhes,  maple  fugar,  bricks  and 
pottery,  and  fome  iron,  not  fufflcientj  however,  for  home  confump- 
tion,  though  it  might  be  made  an  article  of  exportation. 

Bank.]  By  act  of  aflembly,  of  January  1792,  a  Bank,  by  the  name 
of,  "  The  Bank  of  New  Hampfhire,"  was  eftablifhed,  to  continue  50 
years,  under  the  management  of  a  Prefident  and  feven  direfctors.  The 
capital  ftock  is  6o,coo  dollars  ;  and  the  ftockholders  have  liberty  to 
mcreafeit  to  200,000  dollars  fpecie,  and  ioo;ooo  dollars  in  any  other 
eltate. 

Population  and  Character. 1  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
1790,  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table  of  divifiohs.  In 
1767  they  were  efiimated  at  52,700.  The  mean  increafing  ratio  per 
•annum  fince,  Dr.  Belknap  reckons  at  3883.  According  to  this  moue 
of  computation,  the  number  of  people  in  New  Hamplhire,  has  actu- 
ally doubled  in  lefs  than  10  vears  ;  7  of  thofe  19  were  years  of  war. 

Dr.  Belknap  mentions  a  number  of  inftances  of  remark.ak.le  lon- 
gevity in  this  flare.  In  Barrington,  14  of  the  fir  ft  fettlers  were  liv- 
ing in  1785,  who  were  between  80  and  90  years  of  age.  In  London- 
derry, the  fir  ft  planters  lived  on  an  average,  to  80  years,  and  lome  to  104. 
One  Robert  Macklin,  a  native  of  Scotland,  died  at  Wakefield,  in  1787, 
aged  115.  He  frequently  walked  from  Porifmouth  to  Bolton,  66 
miles,  in  one  day,  and  returned  the  next.  He  performed  thisjouincy 
the  lafl  time,  when  he  was  80  years  old. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Hampfhire,  like  the  fettlers  in  all  new 
countries,  are  in  general,  a  hardy,  robufl,  active,  brave  people.  The 
advantages  of  early  education  have  not  been  lb  generally  enjoyed,  as 
good  men  have  wifhed  ;  in  confeauence  of  which  there  has  been  a 
deficiency  of  perfons  properly  qualified  to  fill  the  various  depart- 
ments of  government.  But  fince  the  revolution, "the  means  of  infor- 
mation and  improvement  have  been  increafed  and  extended,  and  this 
political  evil,  in  a  great  meafure  remedied.  "  The 
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"  The  free  indulgence  of  fpiritous  liquors,  has  been  and  is  now,  orfe 
of  the  greateft  faults  of  many  of  the  people  of  New  Hampfhire  ;  Spe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Pafcataqua  and  its  branches, 
and  wherever  the  bu  liners  of  getting  lumber  forms  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  people.  In  travelling  up  the  country  it  affords  plea- 
iure  to  obferve  the  various  articles  of  produce  and  manufacture  com- 
ing to  market  ;  but  in  travelling  down  the  country  it  is  equally  dil- 
guitful  to  meet  the  fame  teams  returning,  loaded  with  cafks  of  rum,  a- 
long  with  fifh,  fait  and  other  neceifavy  articles.  Among  hufband- 
men,  cyder  is  their  common  drink.  Malt  liquor  is  no!  lo  hequently 
ufed,  as  its  wholefomenefs  deferves.  But  after  all,  there  ate  no  per- 
lons  more  robuft  and  healthy,  than  thofe,  whofe  only  or  principal 
drink,  is  the  limple  element,  with  which  nature  has  univerlally  and 
bountifully  fupplied  this  happy  land."* 

College.  Academies,  &c.1  The  only  college  in  this  State  is  in 
the  townfhip  of  Hanover,  fituated  on  a  beautiful  plain  about  half  a 
mile  ealt  of  Connecticut  river,  in  latitude  430  33..  It  was  named  Dart- 
mouth College,  after  the  Right  Honourable  William  Ear  I  of  Dartmouth, 
who  was  one  of  its  principal  benefactors.  It  was  founded  by  the  late 
pious  and  benevolent  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  who,  in  1769,  obtained  a 
royal  charter,  wherein  ample  privileges  were  granted,  and  fuitable 
provifion  made  for  the  education  and  in  Pi  ruction  of  youth  of  the  In- 
dian tribes,  in  reading,  writing  and  all  parts  of  learning  which  fhouid 
appear  necelTary  and  expedient  for  civilizing  and  chriitanizrng  the 
children  of  Pagans,  as  well  as  in  all  liberal  aits  and  fciences,  and  alio 
of  Englifh  youths  and  any  others.  The  very  humane  and  laudable 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  chrittianize  and  educate  the  In- 
dians, have  not.  through  their  native  untradtablenefs,  been  crowned 
with  that  fuccefs  which  was  hoped  and  expected.  Its  fituat'on,  in  a 
frontier  country,  expofed-it,  during  the  late  war,  to  many  incon- 
veniencies,  which  impeded  its  profperity.  It  flourifhed,  however, 
amidft  all  its  embarraiTments,  and  is  now  or.e  of  the  mod  growing 
fe'minaries  in  the  United  States, 

The  funds  of  this  college  confift  chiefly  in  lands,  amounting  to  a- 
bout  8©. 000  acres,  which  are  increafing  in  value,  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  country.  Twelve  hundred  acres  lie  <  ontiguous  to  the  col- 
lege, and  are  capable  of  tire  belt  improvement.  Twelve  thoufand  acres 
liein  Vermont.  A  tract  of  8  miles  fquare  was g; anted  by  thearlembly 
of  New  Hampfhire,  in  1789.  The  levcnuc  ot  the  college,  arifmg 
from  the  lands,  amounts  annually  to  /140.  By  contracts  already 
made,  it  v/ill  amount  in  four  years  to'^450;  and  in  twelve  years  to 
£650.      The  income  fiom  tuition  is  about  /."Cooper  annum. 

The  number  of  under  graduates,  in  1700-  was  about  150  ;  they  have 
fince  iricreafed.  A  grammar  lchocl  of  about  50  or  60  (cholars,  is  an- 
nexed to  the  college. 

The  Undents  are  under  the  immediate  government  and  infiruchon 
of  a  Pre'fiderit,  who  is  alio  profeilbr  of  hiliory;  a  profefforof  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philofophy,  a  profeffor  of  languages,  and  two  tu- 
tors. In  the  11  years  fince  the  college  was  founded,  479  ftudenis 
have  received. degrees,  140  of  whom  arc.  or  have  been  nanillers  of 
the  gofpel,  and  448  are  now  living. 

The  college  is  furnifhed  with  a  handfome  library, and  a  philofophical 
apparatus  tolerably  complete.  A  new  college  building,  of  wood.  150 
by  50  feet,  and  three  ftorics  high,  was  erected  in  1786.  and  fince  hn- 

ifhed, 
*  Dr.   Belknap. 
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iiked,  containining  36  rooms  for  ftudents.  Its  fituation  is  elevated, 
healthful  and  pleafant,  commanding  an  extenfive  profpeft  to  the 
weft.  There  are  three  other  public  buddings  belonging  to  the  Col.lpge, 
There  are  a  number  of  academies  in  this  State  ;  the  principal  of 
which  is  at  Exeter,  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Hon.  John  Phillips, 
L.L.D.  of  Exe;er,  and  incorporated  by  aft  of  afTemblyin  1781,  by  the 
name  of  "  Phdips's  Exeter  Academy."  It  is  a  very  reipeclable  and 
ufeful  inftitution,  under  the  lnlpection  of  a  board  of  trufiees,  and  the 
immediate  government  and  in flruftion  of  a  preceptor  and  an  affiftant. 
It  has  a  fund  of  nearly  ^io^oo,  one  fifth  of  which  is  in  lands  not  yet 
productive.  The  prefent  annual  income  is  £480.  ^  nas  common-lv 
between  ?o  and  60  ftudents. 

An  Academy,  at  New  Ipfwich.  was  incorporated  in  1789  ;  and  has 
a  fund  of  about  £  1000,  and  generally   from  40  to  50  fc'holai  s. 

There  is  another  academy  at  Atkinfon,  founded  by  the  Hon.  Na- 
thaniel Peabody,  who  has  endowed  it  with  a  donation  of  1000  acres  of 
land.      It'was  incorporated  in    1790. 

At  Amhertt,  an  academy  was  incorporated  in  179'lj  by  the  name  of 
the"  Aurtan  /kaicmy."  Similar  inflitutions  are  forming  at  Charief- 
town,  Concord  and  other  places,  which,  with  the  peculiar  attention 
which  has  lately  been  paid  ro  fchools,  by  the  legifiaiure,  and  theeftab- 
lifhment  of  focial  libraries  in  feveral  towns,  afford  a  pleafing  profpect 
of  the  increafe  of  literature  and  ufeful  knowledge  in  this  State. 

Chief  Towns.]  Portfmouth  is  the  largeft  town  in  this  State. 
It  is  about  two  miles  from  the  lea. on  the  fouth  iide  of  Pafcataqua  riv- 
er. It  contains  about  640  dwelling  houfes,  and  nearly  as  many  other 
buildings,  behdes  thole  for  public  ules,  which  are  three  congregation- 
al churches,  one  epifeppal,  one  untverlaliii,  a  Hate  houle,  market 
houfe,  four  fchool  houfes.  and  a  work  houle. 

Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  fine  it  on  the  continent,  having  a  fuffi- 
cient  depth  of  water  for  vciTeis  of  any  burthen.  It  is  defended  a- 
gainft  ftorm,s  by  the  adjacent,  land,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  fhips 
may  fecyrely  ride  there  m  any  feafon  of  the  year.  Befides,  tire  har- 
bour is  lo  well  fortified  by  nature  that  very  little  art  will  be  neceffary 
to  render  it  impregnable.  Its  vicinity  to  the  fea  tenders  it  very  con- 
venient for  naval  trade.  A  light  houfe,  with  a  finglc  light,  (lands  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Ships  of  war  have  been  built  here  ;  a- 
mong  others,  the  America,  of  74  guns,  launched  Nov.  1782,  and  pre- 
sented to   the  King  of  France,  by  the  Congi  els  of  the  United   States. 

Exeter  is  15  miles  S.  W.  from  Portfmouth,  iiluatcd  at  the  head  of 
navigation',  upon  Swavnfcot,  or  Exeter  river.  The  tide  riles  here  ix 
feet,  it  is  well  fituated  for  a  manufacturing  town,  and  has  already  a 
duck  manufactory,  in  its  infancy — b  faw  mills,  a  fulling  m  11.  flitting 
mill,  paper  mill.  Inulf  mill,  two  chosoiate  and  10  grilt  mills,  iron 
works  arid  a  printing  office.  Tire  public  buildings  ate  two  congre- 
gational churches,  an  academy,  a  new  and  handfome  court  houle  and 
a  goal.  The  public  offices  of  the  State  ate  kept  heie.  Formerly 
this  town  was  famous  for  fiiip  building,  but  this  bufinefs  has  not 
flourifhed  fince  its  interruption  by  the  w0r. 

Concord  is  a  pleafarit,  flourifhing,  inland  town,  fituated  on  the  weft 
bank  of  Merrimack  river,  5  t  mdes  W.  N.  W.  from  Portfmoui  h.  The 
general  court,  of  late  have  commonly  held  their  leflions  here 1;  and 
fron  its  central  fituation.  and  a  thriving  back   country,  it  will  probably 
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foon  become  the  permanent  feat  of  government.     Much  of  the  trade 
of  the  upper  country  centers  in  this  town . 

Dover,  A-nherli,  Keen,  Charleflown,  Plymouth  and  Haverhill,  ar? 
the  other  moft  confiderable  towns  in  this  State.  Haverhill,  is  a  new, 
thriving  town,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Connecticut  river,  in  Lower  Coos. 
It  is  the  mod  confiderable  town  in  the  county  of  Grafton,  and  has 
a  well  conftrucled  court  houfe  and  a  congregational  church.  In  it  is 
a  bed  of  iron  ore,  which  has  yielded  fome  profit  to  the  proprietor- — 
alfo  a  quarry  of  free  ftone,  from  which  the  people  are  fupplied  with 
chimney  pieces,  hearth  ftones,  &c.  It  has  alfo  a  fulling  mill  and  an 
oil  mill,  and  many  other  excellent  mill  feats. 

Curiosities  and  Canal.]]  In  the  townfhip  of  Chefter,  is  a 
circular  eminence,  half  a  mde  m  diameter,  and  409  feet  high,  called 
Ratilefnake  hill.  On  the  fouth  fide,  10  yards  from  its  bafej  is  the  en- 
trance of  acave  called  the  Devil's  Den,  in  which  is  a  room  15  or  20  feet 
fquare  and  4  feet  high,  floored  and  circled  by  a  regular  rock,  from  the 
upper  part  of  which  are  dependent  many  excrefcences, nearly  ir; '  he  form 
and  fize  of  a  pair,  and  when  approached  by  a  torch  throw  out  a  (park- 
ling  luftre  ot  almoff.  every  hue.  Many  frightful  ftories  have  been 
told  of  this  cave,  by  thofe  who  delight  in  the  marvellous.  It  is  a  cold, 
dreary,  gloomy  place. 

In  the  town  of  Durham  is  a  rock,  computed  to  weigh  60  or  70 
tons.  It  lies  fo  exactly  poifed  on  another  rock,  as  to  be  eafily  mov- 
ed vvith  one  finger.  It  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  appears  to  be  nat- 
ural. In  the  tovvnfhip  of  Atkinlon,  in  a  large  meadow,  there  is  a 
fmall  ifland  of  6  or  7  acres,  which  was  formerly  loaded  with  valuable 
pine  timber,  and  other  foreft  wood.  When  the  meadow  is  ovei flow- 
ed, by  means  of  an  artificial  dam,  this  ifland  riles  with  the  water,  which 
is  fometimes  6  feet.  Near  the  middle  of  the  ifland  is  a  fmall  pond, 
■which  has  been  gradually  leffening  ever  fince  it  was  known,  and  is 
now  almoft  covered  with  verdure.  In  this  place  a  pole  50  feet  long 
has  difappeared,  without  finding  bottom.  In  the  water  of  that  pond, 
there  have  been  fifh  in  plenty,  which,  when  the  meadow  has  been. 
overflowed,  have  appeared  there,  and  when  the  water  has  been  drawn 
off,  have  been  left  on  the  meadow,  at  which  time  the  ifland  fettles  to 
its  ufual  place. 

In  the  year  1791,  a  canal  was  cut  through  the  mai  flies,  which  opens 
an  inland  navigation,  from  Hampton,  through  Saffbury,  into  Merri- 
mack river,  for  about  8  miles.  By  this  palfage,  loaded  boats  may  be 
conducted  with  the  utmoft  eafe  and  fafety. 

Religion."]  The  principal  denominations  of  christians  in  this 
State,  are  Congregationalifts,  Piefbyierians,  Epifcopalians,  Baptifls 
and  Quakers.  There  is  a  fmall  focietv  of  Sandemanians,  and  another 
of  Univerfalifls,  in  Portlmouth.  For  the  diflinguifhing  charafteriftics 
of  thefe  feveral  feels,  fee  the  general  account  of  the  United  States,  ar- 
ticle Re  mg»ion. 

"  The  people  in  general  throughout  the  ftate.  are  profefiors  of  the 
chriflian  religion  in  fome  form  or  other.  There  is,  however,  a  fort 
of  wife  men,  v-ho  pretend  to  rejeft  it  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  fubftitute  a  better  in  its  pUce."* 

Constitution.]  The  citizens  of  this  State  have  lately  formed 
for  themfelves  a  conflitution  of  government,  upon  the  fame  general 
principles  with  their  former  one,   which  is  not  yet  publifhed. 

History.] 
*   Dr.  Belknan. 
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History.]  The  firft  diScovery  made  by  the  Englifh  of  any  part 
cf  New  Hampfhire,  was  in  1614,,  by  Captain  John  Smith,  who  rang- 
ed the  (hore  from  PenobScot  to  Cape  Cod  ;  and  in  this  rout,  discover- 
ed the  river  Pafcataqua.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  publifhed  a 
defcription  of  the  country,  with  a  map  of  the  coaft,  which  he  pre- 
fented  to  Prince  Charles,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  New  England. 
The  firft  Settlement  was  made  in  1623. 

New  Hampfhire  was  for  many  years  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Governor  of  Maffachuletts,  yet  they  had  a  feparate  legislature.  They 
ever  bore  a  proportionable  Share  of  the  expenfes  and  levies  in  all  en- 
terprises, expeditions  and  military  exertions,  whether  planned  by  the 
colony  or  the  crown.  In  every  Stage  of  the  oppofition  that  was  made 
to  the  incroachments  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  the  people,  who  ever 
had  a  high  SenSe  of  liberty,  cheerfully  bore  their  part.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  indeed,  while  their  council  was  appointed 
by  royal  mandamus,  their  patriotick  ardour  was  checked  by  thefe 
crown  officers.  But  when  freed  from  this  reftraint,  they  flew  eager- 
ly to  the  American  Standard,  when  the  voice  of  their  country  declar- 
ed for  war,  and  their  troops  had  a  large  fhare  of  the  hazard  and  fatigtie, 
as  well  as  of  the  glory  of  accompiifhing  the  late  revolution. 

As  the  bed  and  only  hiStory  of  this  State,  the  reader  is  reSerred  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap's,  published  complete,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  in  1792, 
written  in  a  pure,  neat,  historic  ftyle — The  two  firft  volumes  contain 
the  hiStory  of  New  Hampshire  ;  the  third  contains  «  A  geographical 
defcription  of  the  State,  with  Sketches  of  its  natural  hiftory,  produc- 
tions and  improvements,  laws  and  government,"  and  is  replete 
with  curious  and  uleful  information,  and  interfperSed  with  many 
ingenious  and  philoSophical  remarks.  From  this  volume  much 
alii  Stance  has  been  derived,  in  making  the  foregoing  compilation. 
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[Belonging  to  Massachusetts.  1 

Situation  and  Extent. 
Miles.  Sq.  miles. 

Length  170I     r,^  I     4°  and    q°  E.  Lon.  \ 

Breadth         a  i5  )    Between    \  43*  and  48°  N.  Lat.  )    M7*° 

Boundaries.]      ROUNDED   north,  by   Lower  Canada    from 

J      U   which    it   is   leparated    by    the  high   lands  ; 

eaft,    by    the  river   St.  Croix,*  and   a  line    drawn  due  north  from  its 

Source 

*  What  r'ver  is  referred  to  under  the  name  of  St.  Croix,  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  is  at  pre- 
,  fent  a  tubjecl  ot  difpute,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  I  he  French,  ac- 
cording to  their  mode  of  editing  eoffefiion,  always  fixed  a  crols  in  every  liver  they  came  ro. 
Aimoft  every  river  on  the  coaft  the)  difcovered,  has  in  turn  been  called  La  Riviere  de  St. 
Croix. 

"  There  are  three  rivers  that  emnty  themfe.lves  into  the  Bay  of  PafTamaqtnddy,  the  ealr- 
e'tmoft  a'ways  called  by  the  native  Indians  and  Fiench, St. Croix, and  the  midd't  one  Schop- 
iiiac.  Eefa>e  the  cnmmencir.entot  the  late  war,  governnu.r  Barnard  fent  M  r.  Mitche)', 
a  lurvey.ir,  and  feveral  othe-?,  to  explore  the  Bay  of  Fatlamaquaddy,  to  examine  rhe  na- 
tives, and  to  find  oiit  which  was  the  true  river  St.  Cro-'x.  i  hey  did  accordingly,  and 
repined  it  to  he  the  ea  Hern  molt  river,  and  returned  cor  re  I  pon  dent  plans  ot  their  ii'i  vey.  A: 
the  forming  ot  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  comrniffioners  had  Mitchell  s  maps  j  and  in  fix'ng 
tt:e  boundary  between  that  parr  of  Nova  Scotia,  now  called  New  Brunfwick,  ar.ri  the 
ComoioBwrahh  of  JV'Jafl'«chufet$s,  criey  confidereditto    be  the    liver  laid  down  by  him- 
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History.]  The  firft  discovery  made  by  the  Englifh  of  any  part 
cf  New  Hampfhire,  was  in  1614,  by  Captain  John  Smith,  who  rang- 
ed the  more  from  Penobfcot  to  Cape  Cod  ;  and  in  this  rout,  difcover- 
ed  the  river  Pafcataqua,  On  his  return  to  England,  he  publifhed  a 
defcription  of  the  country,  with  a  map  of  the  coaft,  which  he  pre- 
fented  to  Prince  Charles,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  New  England. 
The  firft  fettlement  was  made  in  1S23. 

New  Hampfhire  was  for  many  years  under  the  jurifdiclion  of  the 
Governor  of  Maffachuletts,  yet  they  had  a  feparate  legiilature.  They 
ever  bore  a  proportionable  fhare  of  the  expenfes  and  levies  in  all  en- 
terprifes,  expeditions  and  military  exertions,  whether  planned  by  the 
colony  or  the  crown.  In  every  itage  of  the  oppofition  that  was  made 
to  the  incroachments  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  the  people,  who  ever 
had  a  high  fenfe  of  liberty,  cheerfully  bore  their  part.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  hoftilities,  indeed,  while  their  council  was  appointed, 
by  royal  mandamus,  their  patriotick  ardour  was  checked  by  theie 
crown  officers.  But  when  freed  from  this  reftraint,  they  flew  eager- 
ly to  the  American  ffandard,  when  the  voice  of  their  country  declar- 
ed for  war,  and  their  troops  had  a  large  fhare  of  the  hazard  and  fatigue, 
as  well  as  of  the  glory  of  accomplifhing  the  late  revolution. 

As  the  bed  and  only  hiftory  of  this  ftate,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap's,  publifhed  complete,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  in  1792, 
written  in  a  pure,  neat,  hifloric  fly  le — The  two  fir  ft  volumes  contain 
the  hiftory  of  New  Hampfhire  ;  the  third  contains  ({  A  geographical 
defcription  of  the  State,  with  fketches  of  its  natural  hiftory,  produc- 
tions and  improvements,  laws  and  government,"  and  is  replete 
with  curious  and  uieful  information,  and  interfperfed  with  many 
ingenious  and  philoiophical  remarks.  From  this  volume  much 
affiftance  has  been  derived,  in  making  the  foregoing  compilation. 
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[Belonging  to  Massachusetts.'] 

Situation  and  Extent. 
Miles.  Sq.  miies. 

Length  170I     R_  (     40  and    q°  E.  Lon.  1 

Breadth         A5)    Between    \  43*  and  48°  N.  Lat.  /    2175° 

Boundaries.!      RINDED   north,  by    Lower  Canada    from 

-J      JL-*   which    it  is   leparated    by    the  high  lands  ; 

eaft,    by   the  river   St.  Croix,*  and   a  line    drawn  due  north  from  its 

fource 


*  What  r'ver  is  referred  to  under  the  name  of  St.  Croix,  in  the  treaty  of  17S3,  is  at  pre- 
,  f-:nt  a  fubjeel  of  difpute,  between  Great  Britain  and  the.  United  States.  1  he  French, ac- 
enrding  to  their  mode  of  editing  sollefiion,  always  fixed  a  crols  in  every  liver  they  came  to. 
Aimoft  every  river  on  the  cuaft  the)  dtfeovered,  has  in  turn  been  called  La  Riviere  de  St. 
Croix. 

"  There  are  three  rivers  that  emnty  themfelves  into  the  Bay  of  PafTamaquaddy,  the  ealK 
fmoft  a'ways  called  by  the  native  lndiais  and  French, Sr. Croix, and  the  miud't  one  SchoQ- 
diac.  I'.efj  e  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  governour  Barnard  ferct  Mr.  Mitche):, 
a  1'mveyor,  and  feveral  other?,  to  explore  the  Bay  of  Patl'amaquaddy,  to  examine  rhe  na- 
tives, and  to  find  ont  which  was  the  irue  river  St.  Cn.'x.  1  hey  did  accordingly,  and 
repined  it  to  he  the  eaiternmoft  river, and  returned  correlpondeiu  plans  of  their  foi  vey.  At 
rl:e  forining  ot  rhe  treaty  of  peace,  the  corn  witfioners  had  Mitchell  s  maps  j  and  in  fix'r:? 
tt.e  boundary  between  that  parr  ot  Nova  Scotia,  now  called  New  Brunfmick,  and  the 
CommviK  wi'th  of  Matl'.chu  fett,s,  they  confid^red  it  to    be  the    river  laid  do»;i  bv   him, 
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fource  to  the  faid  highlands,  which  div'des  it  from  the  Province  of 
New  Brunfwick  ;  fouth,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  weft,  by  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  Old  Province  of  Main  (included  in  the  above  limits)  is  bound- 
ed on  the  weft  by  New  Hampfhire  ;  fouth  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
north  and  northeaft  by  the  land,  called  in  forne  maps  Sagadahock.  It 
was  fuppofed  at  the  time  of  its  being  made  a  province,  to  have  been 
i'2o  miles  fquare  ;  but  by  a  fettlement  of  the  line,  in  i  737,  on  the  parr, 
or  fide  adjoining  New  Hampfhire,  the  form  of  the  land  was  reduced 
from  a  fquare  to  that  of  a  diamond.  The  Province  of  Main  contains, 
according  to  Douglas,  about  q,6oo  fquare  miles. 

Divisions.]  The  Di finer,  of  Main  is  divided  into  five  counties, 
viz. 


Counties. 

York 

Cumberland 

N 

0.  I-^babitantr. 
28,821 

25>45° 

Chief  Towns. 

York 

Portland  Lat.  430  43' 
I*  Pownalborougli 

Lihatitants. 
2.900 
2,240 

2;055 

Lincoln 

29  962 

i  Eiallowell 

[  Waldoborough 

I.194 
1,210 

Hancock 

Wafhington 

9-549 
2.758 

Pcnobfcot 

Machias 

1,048 

818 

Total  96.540 

Face  of  the  Country,  ")  The  Diftrict.  of  Main,  though  an 
Soil  and  Climate.  j  elevated  tract,  of  country,  cannot  be 
called  mountainous.  A  great  proportion  of  the  lands  are  arable  and 
exceedingly  fertile,  particularly  between  Penobicot  and  Kenebeck  riv- 
ers. On  fome  parts  of  the  fea  coaft,  the  lands  are  but  indifferent  ; 
but  this  defect  might  eafily  be  remedied,  by  manuring  it  with  a  marine 
vegetable,  called  rock  weed,  which  grows  on  the  rocks  between  high 
and  low  water  mark,  all  along  the  fhores.  It  makes  a  moft  excellent 
manure,  and  the  fupply  is  immenfe.  It  generally  grows,  in  this  Dif- 
trict, on  all  the  fhores  that  are  warned  by  the  fea  ;  and  the  breadth  of 
the  border  is  in  proportion  to  the  height  the  tide  rifes,  which,  in 
the  eaftern  part  of  the  diftrict,  is  nearly  30  feet.  It  is  eftimated  that 
there  are  4000  acres  of  this  rock  weed  on  this  coaft,  and  that  each 
acre  will  produce  annuallv  20  loads,  making  in  the  whole  8o;oco  loads 
of  the  bed  manure,  10  loads  of  which  fpread  upon  an  acre,  is  reck- 
oned fufheient  for  three  years.  The  country  has  a  large  proportion 
of  dead  Iwamps,  and  funken  lands,  which  are  eafily  drained,  and  leave 
a  rich,  fat  foil.  The  interior  country  is  univerfally  reprefented  as  be- 
ing of  an  excellent  foil,  well  adapted  both  for  tillage  and  pafture. — 
The  lands  in  general  are  eafily  cleared,    having  but  little  under  brufh. 

The  Diftrict  of  Main  may  naturally  be  confidered  in  three  divi- 
fions — The  firfi  comprehending  the  tract,  lying  eaft  of  Penobfcot  river, 
of  about  4,5oo;ooo  acres — The  fecond,  and  belt  tract,  of  about  4. c 00.000 
acres,  lying  between  Penobfcot  and  Kenebeck  rivers — The  third,  fnlt 
iettlcd  and  molt  populous  at  pttfent,  welt  of  Kenebeck  river,  con- 
taining alio  about  4.000..000  acres.  The 

After  the  teare,  the  Br'mfti  fubj°<fts  cf  Nova  Scotia,  took  predion  cf  all  the  lands,  be- 
tween St.  C'ro;x  and  Schoodiac  rivers,  which  tracTt  is  faid  to  be  neatly  as  lar^e  as  the  (fjte 
of  New  Hamp/hire,  and  now  hold  pofi'tffi  h  of  the  fame,  aflerting  that  Schnodiac  is  .he 
true  St.  Croix  ;they  a'f  >  claim  all  the  ;  (land;  in  the  bjy  of  PafiamaquaJdy  a!lh  ugh  '-vera! 
(.''them  lie  fevcrai  mi'c    wefl    of  thf  1  ver  O     '      '  ■      ill?    eboundary." 
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The  climate  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  reft  of  New  litig- 
land.  The  weather  is  more  regular  in  the  winter,  which  ufually  la'fts, 
with  feverity,  from  the  middle  of  December,  to  the  la  ft  of  March  ; 
during  this  tune  the  ponds  and  frefh  water  rivers  are  palTable  on  the 
ice,  and  fleighing  continues  uninterrupted  by  thaws,  which  arc  com- 
mon in  the  three  (outhernNew  England  States.  Although  vegetation, 
in  the  fpring,  commences  earlier  in  thele  ftates  than  in  the  Diltricr.  of 
Main,  yet  in  the  latter  it  is  much  more  rapid.  The  elevation  of  the 
iands  in  general — the  purity  or  the  air.  which  is  rendeied  Iweet  and 
falubrious  by  the  balfamic  qualities  of  many  of  the  foreft  trees — the? 
limpid  ftreams,  both  large  and  fmall,  which  abundantly  water  this 
country,  and  the  regularity  of  the  weather,  all  unite  to  render  this  one 
of  the  healthieft  countries  in  the  world. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  &c.^j  This  diftncl  has  a  fea  coaft  of  about  240 
miles,  in  which  diftance  there  is  an  abundance  of  lafe  and  commodi- 
ous harbours  ;  betides  which  there  is  a  fecurity  given  to  navigation, 
en  fome  part  of  the  coaft,  by  what  is  called  the  inland  paffagt.  Almoft 
the  whole  coaft  is  lined  with  iflands,  among  which  vellels  may  gener- 
ally anchor  with  fafety. 

The  country  of  which  we  arc  fpeaking,  is  watered  by  many  large 
and  imall  rivers.  The  principal  are  the  following,  as  you  proceed 
from  eaft  to  weft.  St.  Croix,  a  ihort  river,  iffuing  from  a  large 
pond  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  John's  river,  remarkable  only  for  its 
forming  a  part  of  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  Next 
is  PafLunaquaddy  river,  which  with  the  Schoodiae  from  the  welt, 
rail  by  one  mouth  into  Pailamaquaddy  bay.  Oppofhe  Mount 
Delert  ifland,  which  is  about  15  miles  long  and  12  broad,  Union  river 
empties  into  a  large  bay.  A  fhort  diftance  weft  is  the  noble  Penoblcot. 
which  rifes  in  two  branches  from  the  highlands.  Between  theiourceof 
the  weft  foik,  and  its  junction  with  the  eaft,  is  Moofehead  lake  30  or  40 
miles  long  and  15  wide.  The  eaftern  branch  pafies  through  feveral  fmall- 
er  kikes.  From  the  Forks,  as  they  are  called,  the  Penobicot  Indians  pals 
to  Canada,  up  either  branch,  principally  the  well,  the  lource  of  which 
they  fay  is  not  more  than,2o  miles  from  the  waters  that  empty  into  the 
river  St.  Lawrence.  At  the  Forks  is  a  remarkable  high  mountain. 
From  the  Forks  down  to  Indian  Old  Town,  htuated  on  an  ifland  in 
t i . i s  river,  is  about-  6.0  miles,  40  of  which  the  water  flows  in  a  ftiii, 
imooth  ftre;im,  and  in  the  whole  diftance  there  are  no  falls  to  inter- 
rupt the  palling  of  boats.  In  this  diftance,  the  river  widens  and  em- 
braces a  large  number  of  (mall  iflands  ;  and  about  half  way  receives 
two  coniideiable  tributary  ftreams,  one  from  the  eaft  and  the  other 
from  the  welt,  whole  mouths  are  nearly  oppofite  each  other.  About 
60  rods  below  Indian  Old  Town,  are  the  gteat  Falls,  where  is  a  carry- 
ing place  of  about  20  rods  ;.  thence  12  miles  to  the  head  of  the  tide, 
there  are  no  falls  to  obftruct  boats.  VelTcls  of  go  tons,  come  within 
a  mile  of  the  head  of  the  tide.  Thence  35  miles  to  the  head  of  . 
bay,  to  the  lite  of  old  Fort  Pownal,  the  river  is  remarkably  ftraigbt,  and 
eafily  navigated.  Paffing  by  Majabagadufe,  on  the  eaft,  7  miles,  and 
Owls  head,   20  miles  further,  on  the  weft,  von  enter  the  ocean. 

Proceeding  weftward,  over  feveral  fmall  creeks',  you  come  to  Ken* 
rebeck,  one  of  the  fineft  rivets  i*  this  country;  One  branch  of  it 
rifes  in  the  highlands,  a  fhort  diftance  from  a  branch  of  the  Chaudiere 
which  empties  into  the  Si.  Lawrence.  Another  branch  riles  in 
Moole  head  Lake.  In  its  courfe  it  receives  Sandy  river  from  the 
weft,   and  Sebafticook  and  feveral  others  Lorn  the  eaft,  and  paffes  to 
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fea  by  Cape  Small  Point.       It  is  navigable  for  vefiels  of  150  tons,  up- 
wards of  40  miles  from  the  fea. 

Sheepfcut  river  is  navigable  20  or  30  miles,  and  empties  into  the 
ocean  a  little  to  the  eafl  of  Kennebeck.  On  this  rivci  is  the  import- 
ant port  of  Wifcaffet,  in  the  townfhip    of  Pownalborough. 

Amerifcog^in,  now  more  generallvcalled  Androfcoggin^  properly 
fpeaking,  is  but  the  main  weftem  branch  of  the  Kenebcck.  Its  fources 
are  north  of  Lake  Umbagog- — Its  courfe  is  fouthwardly,  till  it  approach- 
es near  the  White  mountains,  from  which  it  receives  Moofe  and  Pea- 
body  rivers;  and  then  turns  to  the  eafl,  and  then  foutheaft,  in  which 
courfeit  paffes  within  twomilesof  the  lea  coaft,  and  turning  north  runs 
over  Pejepfkaeg,  falls  into  Merry  Meeting  Bay,  where  it  forms  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Kenebeck,  20  miles  from  the  fea.  Formerly,  from  this 
bay  to  the  fea,  the  confluent  ftream,  was  called  Saggadahock.  The 
lands  on  this  river  arc  very  good.  Steven's  river  heads  within  a  mile 
of  Merry  Meeting  Bay.  A  canal,  uniting  thefe  waters,  has  lately  been 
opened.  Cuffen's  river  is  between  Freepoi  t  and  North  Yarmouth. 
Royal's  river  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  in  North  Yarmouth.  Prefum- 
fcut  is  fed  by  Sebacook  lake,  and  meets  the  fea  at  Falmouth.  None- 
fuch  river  paffes  to  fea  through  Scarborough.  It  receives  its  natne 
from  its  extraordinary  frefhets. 

Saco  river  is  one  of  the  three  largeft  rivers  in  this  diftricl.  The 
principal  part  of  its  watens  fall  from  the  White  mountains.  It  courfe, 
iome  diftance  from  its  fource,  is  fouthwardly  ;  it  then  fud-denly  bends 
to  the  eaft  and  crolTes  into  the  Diftrictof  Main,  and  then  makes  a 
large  bend  to  the  northeaft,  eaft  and  fouthweft,  embracing  the  fine 
townfhip  of  Fryeburg,  in  the  county  of  York.  Its  general  courfe 
thence  to  the  fea  is  S.  E.  Great  and  little  Offapce  rivers  fall  into  it 
from  the  weft.  This  river  is  navigable  for  (hips  to  Saco  falls,  about 
6  miles  from  the  fea.  Here  the  river  is  broken  by  Indian  Ifland,  over 
which  is  the  Poft  road.  A  bridge  is  thrown  over  each  of  the  branch- 
es. A  number  of  mills  are  erected  here,  to  which  logs  are  floated 
from  40  or  50  miles  above  ;  and  veffels  can  come  quite  to  the  mills  to 
take  in  the  lumber.  Four  million  feet  of  pine  boards  were  annually 
fawed  at  thefe  mills  before  the  war.  Biddeford  and  Pepperill- 
borough  lie  on  either  fide  of  the  mouth  of  this  river.  Moufom, 
"ioik  and  Cape  Neddock  rivers,  in  the  county  of  York,  are  fhort  and 
inconfiderable  ftreams. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  molt  confiderable  lakes,  which  are 
known  in  this  Di  ft  rift.  Lake  Sebacook,  18  miles  N.  W.  of  Port- 
land, in  extent  is  equal  to  two  large  townihips,  and  is  connected  with 
Long  Pond,  on  the  N.  W.  by  Sungo  river.  The  whole  extent  of 
thefe  waters  is  neatly  30  miles  N.  W.   and  S.  E. 

Bays  and  Capes.]  The  principal  Bays  are  Paffamaquaddy,  Ma- 
chias,  Penobfcot,  Calco  and  Wells.  Of  thefe,  Penobfcot  and  Cafco, 
are  the  molt  remarkable.  Both  are  full  of  iflands,  fome.  of  which 
are  large  enough  for  townfhips.  Long  Ifland,  in  the  center  of  Pe- 
nobfcot Bay,  is  15  miles  in  length,  and  from  2  to  3  in  breadth,  and 
forms  an  incorporated  townfhip  by  the  name  of  Iflefborougfi,  con- 
taining about  400  inhabitants.  On  a  fine  peninfulaon  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  bay,  the  Britifh  built  a  fort  and  made  a  fettlement,  which  is  now 
the  {hire  town  in  the  county  of  Hancock.  The  points  of  Cafco  Bay 
are  C.ipe  Small  Point  on  the  eaft.  and  Cape  Elizabeth  on  the  weft. 
1  hi*  bay  is  about  25  miles  wide,  and  14  deep,  forming  a  moft  excellent 
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harbour  for  veflelsof  any  burden,  and  interfperfed  with  a  multitude 
of  iflands.fome  of  which  are  nearly  large  enough  for  townfhips.  Wells' 
Bay  lies  between  Cape  Porpoife  and  Cape  Neddock. 

Productions.]]  The  foil  of  this  country,  in  general,  where  it  is 
properly  fitted  to  receive  the  leed,  appears  to  be  very  friendly  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  hemp,  flax,  as  well  as  for 
the  production  ofalmo.fi  all  kinds  of  culinary  roots  and  plants,  and 
for  Englifh  grafs  ;  and  alio  for  Indian  corn,  provided  the  feed  be 
procured  from  a  more  northern  climate.  Hops  are  the  lpontaneous 
growth  of  this  country.  It  is  yet  problematical  whether  apple  and 
other  fruit  trees  will  flouriih  in  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts  of  this- 
Diflrift.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  a  century  ago,  there  were  good  orch- 
ards, within  thecounty  of  Wafhington,  about  the  Bay  of  Pallamaquad- 
dy,  which  were  deftroyed  after  Col. Church  broke  up  the  French  fettle- 
ments  at  that  place.  From  fome  experiments  of  tne  prefent  inhabi- 
tants, the  preiumption  is  rather  againft  the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  'In 
the  counties  of  York  and  Cumberland,  fruit  is  as  plenty  as  in  New- 
Hampfhire.  This  country  is  equally  good  for  grazing  as  for  tillage, 
and  large  ftocks  of  neat  cattle  may  be  fed  both   fummer  and  winter. 

The  natural  growth  ef  this  country  confnls  of  white  pine  and  fbruce 
trees  in  large  quantities,  fuitable  for  mafts,  boards  and  fhinples  :  the 
white  pine  is  perhaps,  of  all  others  the  moft  ufeful  and  important  ; 
no  wood  will  iupply  its  place  in  building.  Maple,  beech,  white  and 
grey  oak  and  yellow  birch,  are  the  growth  of  this  country.  The  birch 
is  a  large  lightly  tree,  and  is  ufed  for  cabinetwork,  and  receives  a  pol- 
ifh  liitle  inferior  tomahogany.  The  outer  bark,  which  confiflsof  a  <rreat 
number  of  layers,  when  leparated,  is  as  fmooth  and  foft  as  the  beft  writ- 
ing paper,  and  in  fome  cafesis  a  tolerable  fubffitute  for  it.  The  low- 
lands produce  fir.  This  tree  is  fit  neither  for  timber  nor  fuel;  but 
it  yields  a  ballam  that  is  highly  prized.  This  balfam  is  contained  in  fmall 
protuberances  like  bliflers,  under  the  fmooth  bark  of  the  tree.  The 
fir  is  an  evergreen,  refembling  the  fpruce,  but  very  tapering  and  nei- 
ther tall  nor  large. 

Under  this  article,  the  following  remarks  of  General  Lincoln  merit 
a  place. 

"  From  the  different  rivers,  in  this  eaftern  country,  waters  may  be 
drawn  for  mills,  and  all  water  work  ;  beiides,  many  are  the  advantages 
which  arife  to  a  country,  through  which  ftrcams  of  water  are  io  lib- 
erally interfpeifed,  as  they  are  in  this  ;  and  elpecially  when  they  a- 
bound,  as  many  of  thefedo,  with  fifh  of  different  kinds  ;  among  them 
are  the  ialmon,  {had,  alewive  and  others,  which  feek  the  quiet  waters 
of  the  Lakes,  as  the  only  places  in  which  they  can  with  lafety  lodge 
their  fpawns.  From  this  Jource,  the  inland  coun'ry  may  draw  a  fup- 
ply  of  fifh,  equal  to  all  their  demands,  (if  they  are  not  interrupted  in 
their  paffage,)  which  are  rendered  peculiarly  valuable,  as  their  annu- 
al return  is  at  a  feafon  of  the  year  when  moft  needed,  and  when  they 
can  be  cured  with  a  very  I;ttle  fait  ;  f©  that  a  long  and  free  ufe  of 
them  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  cer- 
tainty of  the  fupply  adds  to  its  value.  Theie  fifh,  as  is  fuppofed,  and 
of  which,  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt,  return  fo  the  fame  waters 
yearly,  in  which  they  were  fpawned,  unlets  fome  natural  obftru&ion 
be  thrown  in  their  way.  Whilft  the  people  inland  may  be  fupplied 
with  theie  fifh,  the  inhabitants  of  the  lea  coafl  may  be  fupplied  with 
the  cod  and  other  grourad  fifh,  which  are  allured  quite  into  their  har- 
bours, m  purTuit  of  the  river  fifh;  and  may  be  taken  with  the   greatefc 
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eafe,  as  no  other  craft  is  necefTary,  in  many  places,  than  a  common 
canoe.  Great  advantages  anle  alio,  to  thole  who  live  on  the  feacoalt, 
from  the  fhell  fifh,  viz.  the  loblter,  the  icollop  and  the  clam.  To 
thele  advantages  maybe  added,  thole  which  arife  from  the  forelts  be- 
ing hlled  with  the  moofe  and  deer,  and  the  waters  being  covered 
with  wild  fowls  of  different  kinds." 

Commerce  and  Manufactures."]  From  the  fir  ft  fettlement  of 
Main,  until  the  year  1774  or  1775,  the  inhabitants  generally  followed 
the  lumber  trade  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture.  This  afforded  an  im- 
mediate profit,  Targe  quantities  of  corn  and  other  grain  were  annu- 
ally imported  from  Bolton  and  other  places,  without  which  it  was  fup- 
poled  the  inhabitants  could  not  have  fubfifted.  But  the  late  war.  by 
rendering  thele  relources  precarious,  put  the  inhabitants  upon  their 
true  intereft,  i.  e.  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  The  inhabitants 
now  raile  a  fufficient  quantity  for  their  own  confumption  :  though 
too  many  are  itill  more  fond  of  the  axe  than  of  the  plough.  Their  wool 
and  flax  are  very  good — hemp  has  lately  been  tried  with  great  fuc- 
ceis,  Almolt  every  family  manufacture  wool  and  flax  into  cloth, 
and  make  hulbandry  utenhls  01  every  kind  for  their  own  ufe. 

Exports.]  This  country  abounds  with  lumber  of  various  kinds, 
fuch  as  malts,  which  of  late,  however,  have  become  fcarce  ;  white  pine 
boards,  fhip  timber,  and  every  fpecies  of  £ p lit  lumber  manufactured 
from  pine  and  oak  ;  thefe  are  exported  from  the  different  ports  in 
immenfe  quantities.  Dried  fifh  furnifhes  a  capital  article  of  ex- 
port. 

Minerals.]  Mountain  aTid  bog  iron  ore  are  found  in  fome 
parts,  and  works  have  been  erected  for  its  manufacture. 

There  is  a  Ipecies  of  Itone  in  Lebanon,  in  the  county  of  York,  which 
yields  copperas  and  fulphur. 

State  of  Literature.]  The  erection  of  a  college  near  Cafco  Bay 
is  contemplated,  and  thelcgiflature  have  proceeded  io  far  in  the  bufi- 
nels  as  to  de-ermine  on  the  principlesof  luch  an  eftablifhment.  A- 
cademies  in  Hallowell,  Berwick,  Fryeburg  and  Machias  have  been 
incorporated  by  the  legiflature,  and  endowed  with  handfome  grants 
of  thepublic  lands.  And  it  is  but  ju ft  to  obferve.  that  town  fchools 
iue  very  generally  maintained  in  molt  of  the  towns  that  are  able  to 
defray  the  expenfe,  and  a  fpirit  of    improvement  is  increafing. 

Chie?  Towns.]  Portland  is  the  capital  of  the  Diltrict  of  Main. 
Jt  is  htuated  on  a  promontory  in  Cafco  Bay,  and  was  formerly  a 
part  of  Falmouth.  In  July  1786,  this  part  of  the  town,  being  theinoft 
populous  and  mercantile,  and  htuated  on  the  harbour,  together  with 
the  iflands  which  belong  to  Falmouth,  was  incorporated  bv  the  name 
of  Portland.  It  has  a  molt  excellent,  fafe  and  capacious  harbour,  which 
is  feldom  or  never  completely  frozen  over.  It  is  near  the  Main  Ocean, 
and  is  eafy  of  accefs.  The  inhabitants  canyon  a  conhderable  foreign 
trade,  build  (hips,  and  aie  largely  concerned  in  the  fifhery.  It  is  one  of 
the  molt  thriving  commercial  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Mafla- 
chufetts.  Although  three  fourths  of  it  was  laid  in  allies  by  the  Britifh 
fleet  in  1  775,  it  has  iince  been  entirely  rebuilt -,  and  contains  about 
2300  inhabitants.  Among  its  public  buildings  are  three  churches,  two 
for  congregationalifts,  and  one  for  epiicopalians,  and  a  handlome  court 
houfe. 

A  light  houfe  has  lately  been  ere£ted  on  a  point  of  land  called  Port- 
land head,  at  the  entrance  of  the    havbeur.      It  is   a  (tone  edifice,  72  - 
feet  high,  exclufivc  of  the  lanthom.  York 
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York  is  74  miles  N.  E.  from  Bofton  and  9  from  Portfmoulh.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parifhesof  congregationahlts.  York  river,  which  is 
navigable  for  veffelsof  250  tons,  6  or  7  miles  from  the  fea,pa(Tes  through 
the  town.  Over  this  river,  about  a  mile  from  the  fea,  a  wooden  bridge, 
was  built  in  1761,  270  feet  long,  exclufive  of  the  wharves  at  each  end, 
which  reach  to  the  channel,  and  25  feet  wide.  The  bridge  Hands  on 
thirteen  piers  ;  and  was  planned  and  conductcd-by  Major  Samuel  Sew- 
all,  an  ingenious  mechanic  and  a  native  of  the  town.  The  model  of 
Chatles river  bridge  was  taken  from  this,  and  was  built  under  the  fu- 
perintendance  of  the  fame  gentleman,  k  has  alfo  ferved  as  the  mo- 
del of  Maiden  and  Beverly  bridges, andhas  been  imitated, even  in  Europe 
by  thole  ingenious,  American  artifts,  Meffieurs  Coxe  and  Thomplon. 
This  town  was  fettled  as  early  as  1630,  and  was  then  called  Aga- 
menticus,  from  a  remarkable  high  hill  in  it,  of  that  name,  a  noted 
land    mark    for  mariners.      It   is  in  Lat.  430  16'. 

About  the  the  year  1640,  a  great  part  of  this  town,  was  incorporat- 
ed by  Sir  Fcrdinando  Gorges,  by  the  name  of  Georgiana.  Heap- 
pointed  a  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  made  it  a  free  port.  In  1652, 
when  it  fell  under  the  jurifdiction  of  Maflachufetts,  it  alTumed  the 
name  of  York,  which  it  has  fince  retained. 

Hallowell  is  a  very  flourifhing  town,  fituated  in  latitude  440  40',  at 
the  head  of  the  tide  waters  on  Kenebeck  river.  Pownalborough, 
Penobfcot,  and  Machias,  are  alio  towns  of  confid'erable  and  increafing 
importance.  -Bangor,  fituated  at  the  head  of  the  tide  waters  on  Pe- 
nobfcot river,  latitude  450,  it  is  thought,  will,  in  a  few  years,  become 
a  place  of  very  confiderahle  trade.  The  other  towns  of  confiderstion 
are,  Kittery,  Wells,  Biddeford,  Berwick,  North  Yarmouth,  and 
Waldoborough. 

Population,  Character  1       For    the  firft  of  thefe   articles  fee 
and  Religion.  J  the  table  of  divifions.    There  are  no* 

peculiar  features  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  Dili  rift,  to 
diflinguifh  them  from  their  neighbours  in  New  Hampfhire  and  Ver- 
mont. Placed  as  they  are  in  like  circumflances,  they  are  like  them  a 
brave,  hardy,  enterprizing,  induftrious,  hofpitable  people.  The  pre- 
vailing religious  denominations  are  Congregationaliits  and  Baptifls  ; 
There  are  a  few  Epifcopal'ians  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Indians.]  The  remains  of  the  Penobfcot  tribe  are  the  only  In- 
dians, who  take  up  their  refidence  in  this  diftrift.  They  conhlt  of 
about  100  families,  and  live  together  in  regular  fociety  at  Indian  Old 
town,  which  is  fituated  on  an  lfland  of  about  200  acres,  in  Penobfcot 
river,  j u ft  above  the  great  falls.  They  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
have  a  prieft  who  refides  among  them — and  adminifters  the  ordinan- 
ces. They  have  a  decent  houfe  for  public  worfhip,  with  a  bell,  arad 
another  building  where  they  meet  to  traufaft  the  public  bufinets  of 
their  tribe.  In  their  affemblies  all  things  are  managed  with  the  great- 
eft  order  and  decorum.  The  Sachems  form  the  legiflative  and  execu- 
tive authority  of  the  tribe  ;  though  the  heads  of  all  the  families  are- 
invited  to  be  prelent  at  their  periodical  public  meetings."  The  tribe 
is  increEfing,  in  confequence  of  an  obligation  laid,  by  the  Sachems,  on 
the  young  people,  to  marry  early. 

In  a  former  war  this  tribe  loft  their  lands  ;  but  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lafl  war,  the  Provincial  Congrefs  granted  them  all  the 
lands  from  the  head  of  the  tide  in  Penobfcot  river,  included  in  lines 
drawn  fix  miles  from  the  river  on  each  fide,    i.  c.  a  traft  twelve  miles 

wide-. 
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wide,  interfered  in  the  middle  by  the  river.     They,  however,  confid- 
er  that  they  have  a  right  to  hunt  and    fifh  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Bay  of  Penobfcot    extends.     This  was  their  original  right,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  any  other  tribe,  and  they  now  occupy  it. 
Constitution. J     The  lame  as  Mallachufetts. 

History.]  The  firflnttempt  to  letlle  this  country  was  made  in 
1607,  on  the  weft  nde  of  Kenebeck,  near  the  fea.  No  permanent 
Settlement,  however,  was  at  this  time  effected.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  further  attempts  were  made  until  between,  the  years  1620  and 
1630. 

The  Dutch  formerly  had  a  fettlement  at  the  place  which  is  now 
called  Newcaftle,  which  was  under  the  jurifdi£tion  of  the  governour 
of  New  York,  then  called  Manhadoes.  The  town  was  built  on  a 
beautiful  neck  of  land,  where  rowo  of  old  cellars,  are  now  to  be 
ieen. 

In  1635,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  obtained  a  grant  from  the  council 
of  Plymouth,  of  the  tract  of  country  between  the  rivers  Pafcataqua 
and  Saggadahock,  or  Kenebeck  ;  and  up  Kenebeck  fo  far  as  to  form 
a  fquare  of  120  miles.  It  is  fuppoied  that  Sir  Ferdinand  fir  It  inltitut- 
ed  government  in  this  province. 

In  1639,  Gorges  obtained  from  the  crown  a  charter  of  the  foil  and 
jurifdiftion,  containing  as  ample  powers  perhaps  as  the  king  of  Eng- 
land ever  granted  to  any  fubject.. 

In  the  fame  year  he  appointed  a  governor  and  council,  and  they  ad- 
miniftered  juftice  to  the  lettlers  until  about  the  year  1647,  when  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  Gorges,  they  fuppofed  their  authority  ceafed, 
and  the  people  on  the  fpot  univerlally  combined  and  agreed  to  be  un- 
der  civil  government,    and  to  elect  their  officers  annually. 

Government  was  adminiftered  in  this  form  until  1632,  when  the  in- 
habitants fubmitted  to  the  Maffachufetts,  who,  by  a  new  conftru&ion 
of  their  charter  which  was  given  to  Roflwell  and  others,  in  1628, 
claimed  the  foil  and  jurifdiction  of  the  Province  of  Main  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  Cafco  Bay.  Main  then  fir  ft  took  the  name  of  Yorkfhire  ;  and 
county  courts  were  held  in  the  manner  they  were  in  Maffachufetts, 
and  the  towns  had  liberty  to  fend  their  deputies  to  the  general  court 
at  Bofton. 

In  1691,  by  charter  from  William  and  Mary,  the  Province  of  Main 
and  the  large  territory  eaftward,  extending  to  Nova  Scotia,  was  incor- 
porated with  the  Maffachufetts  Bay  ;  fince  which  it  has  been  govern- 
ed, and  courts  held  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Maffachufetts. 

The  feparation  of  this  diftrict  from  Maffachufetts,  and  its  erection 
into  an  independent  ftate,  have  been  fubjects  difcuffed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants in  town  meeting,  by  the  appointment  of  the  legiflature.  Such  is 
the  rapid  fettlement  and  growth  of  this  country,  that  the  period  when 
this  contemplated  feparation  will  take  place,  is  probably  not  far  diftant. 
For  the  belt  hiftorical  account  of  this  Diftrict,  the  reader  is  refer- 
red to  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap, 
publifhed  in  the  Columbian  Magazine  for  1 788 — and  to  Hutchinlon'a 
Jrliftory  of  Maffachufetts. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles 


Sq.  Miles. 


Length  1 2,5  \  hetw_n  /    * °  3°'  and  5°  4<>'  E.  Long.       1 
Breadth  50  J  betwt ""  t  410  **■  and43°  N.  Lat.  J 

T>OUNDED    north,    by    Vermont    and  New 
Boundaries.]       £^    Hampfhire  ;  eaft ,   by  the    Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
fouth,  by  the  Atlantic,  Rhode  llland  and  ConnecLcut  ;  weft,  by  New 
York. 

Divisions.]     This   part  of  Maffachufetts  is  divided  into   the  fol- 
lowing counties. 
Connricj  No.  Towns  No.Hou.Nn  Fam.  No.Inh.     Ch. Towns. 


Suffolk 

23 

Effe.-c 

22 

Mi  idle  Tex 

4* 

Hampfhire" 

60 

Piymou.th 

■  V5 

Briftol 

35 

Barnttable 

JO 

Duke's 

3-1 

Nantucket 

4 

Worceiter 

49 

Berk  [hue 

ifi 

6355 

7644 

5998 
9181 

4240 
45 14 
2343 

1013 

8G13 

4476 


8038 
10883 

7580 

90 17 

5*73 


42737 
5968-. 


44875I     Bostoi 

f  Salem 
5 7 9 '  3  -^  Newbury  Port 
I  Charleftown 
\  Concord 
f  Northampton 
\_  Springfield 
Plymouth 
Taunton 
Barnftable 
Edgarto'wn 
Sherburne 
Worcester 
Stockbridge 


.    s953f 

544'     3l7©9 
^^    17354 

5S« 

872 

9729 
4899 


4620 

56807 


3029 


No.  In'-. 
18038 
792l 

4^37 
^83 

^9° 
1628 

»S74 

2  9  55 
3804 
2610 

462© 
2^95 


Eleven  counties  26; 


Great  Barrington     1373 

1377  65779  3787S7  Population  for  every  fquare 

mile  60. 

CmKTE.]  •  See  New  England. 

Rivers]  Houfatonick  river,  rifes  from  feveral  fources  in  the 
weftern  part  of  this  State,  and  flows  foutherly  through  Connecticut, 
into  Long  liland  Sound.  Deerfield  river  falls  into  Connecticut  river, 
from  tiie  weft,  between  Deerfield  and  Greenfield.  A  moil  excellent 
and  beautiful  tratt  of  meadow  lies  on  its  banks.  Weftfield-  river, 
empties  into  the  Connecticut  at  Weft  Springfield.  Connecticut  river 
jaaffes  through  this  ftate,  and  interfects  the  county  of  Hampshire. 
In  its  comfe  it  runs  over  falls,  above  Deerfield,  and  between  Northamp- 
ton and  Springfield.  A  company  by  the  name  of  "  The  Proprietors 
of  the  Locks  and  Canals  on  Connetticut  river,"  was  incorporated  by 
the  General  Court,  in  1792,  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  Connecticut 
river  paifable  for  boats  and  other  things  from  Chicapee  river  north- 
ward, to  New  llampfhire.  Miller's  and  Chicapee  rivers  fall  into  the 
Connecticut  on  the  eaft  tide  ;  the  former  at  Northfield,  the  latter  at 
Springfield. 

In  the  caftern  part  of  the  ftate,  is  Merrimack,  which  we  have  al- 
rvidy  in  part  "defen bed.  If  is  navig  able  for ve dels  of  burden  about  20 
tniles  from  lii  moith,  where  it  is  obtruded  by  the  fir  it  falls,  or  rapids, 
V  called 
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called  Mitchell's  Eddy,  between  Bradford  and  Haverhill.  Vail  quan- 
tities of  ihip  timber,  ranging  timber,  plank,  deals,  clapboards,  fhingles, 
Haves  and  other  lumber  are  brought  down  in  rafts,  fo  conilructed  as 
to  pais  all  the  falls  in  the  river  except  thole  of  A mufkaeg,  and  Pau- 
tucket.  In  the  ipring  and  fummer  conhderable  quantities  of  falmon, 
fhariand  alewives  are  caught,  which  are  either  uled  as  bait  in  the  cod 
fifhery,  or  pickled  and  (hipped  to  the  Weft  Indies.  There  are  12  fer- 
ries acrols  this  river  in  the  county  of  Eifex.  The  bar  acrols  the 
mouth  of  this  river  is  a  very  great  incumbrance  to  the  navigation,  and 
is  efpecially  terrible  to  drangers.  There  aie  16  feet  water  upon  it  at 
common  tides.  In  1787  the  general  court  granted  a  fum  of  money  for 
the  erection  of  two  fufficient  light  houfes,  and  made  the  mainiainance 
of  them  a  public  charge.  The  houfes  are  of  wood,  and  contrived  to 
be  removed  at  pleafure,  fo  as  to  be  always  conformed  to  the  fhifting  of 
the  bar  ;  and  thus  the  (ingle  rule  of  bringing  them  in  a  line,  will  be  the 
only  neceffary  direction  for  veffels  approaching  the  harbour,  and  by 
this  direction  they  may  fail  with  (afety,  until  they  are  abrealt  of  the 
lights,  where  is  a  bold  fhore  and  good  anchoring  ground.  The  bridg- 
es over  this  river  will  be  mentioned  under  that  head. 

Nafhua,  Concord  and  Shawfheen  rivers,  rife  in  this  (late  and  run 
a  no  rtheafterly  courfe  into  the  Merrimack.  Parker's  river  takes  its  rile 
in  Rowley,  and  after  a  courfe  of  a  few  miles,  paiies  into  the  Sound 
which  feparates  Plumb  Ifland  from  the  main  land.  It  is  navigable 
about  two  miles  from  its  mouth.  Ipfwich  and  Chebacco  rivers  pals 
through  the  town  of  Ipfwich  into  Ipfwich  bay.  Mi  flick  river  falls 
into  Bodon  harbour  eaftof  the  peninfula  of  Charleflown.  It  is  naviga- 
ble 3  miles,  to  Medford. 

Charles  river  is  a  confiderable  dream,  the  principal  branch  of  which 
rifes  from  a  pond  bordering  on  Hopkinton.  It  paiies  through  Hol- 
iifton,  and  Bellingham,  and  divides  Medway  from  Medheld,  Wrent- 
ham  and  Franklin,  and  thence  into  Dedham,  where  by  a  curious  bend, 
it  forms  a  peninlula  of  900  acres  of  land.  And  what  is  very  lingular, 
a  dream  called  Mother  Brook,  runs  out  qf  this  river,  in  this  tswn, 
and  falls  into  Neponnt  river,  which  anfwers  to  a  canal  uniting  the 
two  rivers,  and  affords  a  number  of  excellent  mill  (eats.  From  Ded- 
hamt  he  courfe  of  the  river  is  northerly  through  Newtown,  palling  over 
romantic  falls — it  then  bends  to  the  northeaft  and  ead,  through  Wa- 
tertown  and  Cambridge,  and  pades  into  Bodon  harbour,  between 
Charleftown  and  Bodon.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  toWatertown,  7  miles. 

Neponfet  river  originates  chiefly  from  Muddy  and  Punkapog  Ponds, 
in  Stoughton,  andMafhapog  Pond  in  Sharon,  and  after  paffing  over 
falls  fufheient  to  cany  mills,  unites  with  other  fmall  dreams,  and 
forms  a  very  condant  iupply  of  water  for  the  many  mills  htuated  on 
the  river  below,  until  it  meets  the  tide  in  Milton,  from  whence  it  is 
navigable  for  veffels  of  150  tons  burthen  to  the  bay,  didant  about  four 
miles.  Neponfet  river,  from  Milton  to  the  bay,  forms  a  regular  and 
beautiful  ferpentirae,  interfperfed  with  hillocks  of  wood  (o  regularly 
placed,  that  from  Milton  hill  it  affords  one  of  the  fined  piofpefts 
in  the  world.  Palling  Fore  and  Back  rivers  in  Weymouth, 
you  come  to  North  river,  which  riles  in  Indian  Head  Pond 
in  Pembroke,  and  running  in  a  terpentine  courfe  between  Scit- 
uate  and  Marfhfield.  paiies  to'fea.  This  river  for  its  fize,  is  re- 
markable for  its  great  depth  of  water,  it  being,  in  fome  places,  not 
more  than  40  or  50  feet  wide,  and  yet  veffels  of  300   tons  are  built  at 
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Pembroke,  18  miles  (as  the  river  runs)  from  its  mouth.  This  river  is 
navigable  for  boats  to  the  fir II  fall,  5  miles  from  its  iource  in  Indian 
Head  Pond.  Thence  to  the  nearell  waters  which  run  into  Taunton 
river,  is  only  three  miles.  A  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  thefe  two 
rivers,  which  communicate  with  Narraganfet  and  Maifachufetts  bays, 
would  be  of  great  utility,  as  it  would  fave  a  long  and  dangerous  navi- 
gation, round  Cape  Cod. 

Taunton  river  is  made  up  of  feveral  flreams  which  unite  in  or 
near  the  town  of  Bridgwater.  Its  courfe  is  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  till 
it  falls  into  Narraganfett  Bay  at  Tiverton,  oppofite  the  north  end  of 
Rhode  Ifland.  It  receives  a  considerable  tributary  flream  at  Taun- 
ton, from  the  north  welt.  The  head  waters  of  Pautucket  and  Provi- 
dence rivers,  in  Rhode  Ifland,  and  of  Quinnabaug  and  Shetucket  riv- 
ers, in  Connecticut,  are  in  this  ftate. 

Capes,  Bays,  Islands,  &c.J  The  only  Capes  of  note,  on  the 
coaft  of  this  ftate,  are  Cape  Ann  on  the  north  fide  of  Maifachufetts 
Bay,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the  fouth.  "  Cape  Cod,  fo  called  probably  from 
the  multitudes  of  cod  fifh  which  are  found  on  its  coalt,  is  the  fouth- 
eafterly  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mallachufetts.  In  fhape  it  refern- 
bles  a  man's  arm  when  bended,  with  the  hand  turned  inward  towards 
the  body.  The  Cape  comprehends  the  county  of  Barnftable,  and  is 
between  70  and  80  miles  in  length. 

Province  Town  is  the  hook  of  the  Cape,  and  is  generally  narrow, 
the  widelt  place  not  being  more  than  three  miles  in  extent.  The 
harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  belt  in  the  ftate,  opens  to  the  fouthward, 
and  has  depth  of  water  for  any  fhips.  It  was  the  firfi  port  entered  by 
our  forefathers,  when  they  came  to  fettle  this  country,  in  1620.  This  place 
has  been  in  a  Mate  of  thriving  and  decaying  many  times.  It  is  now 
riling.  It  contains  about  ninety  families,  whofe  whole  dependence  is 
upon  the  fea  for  their  fupport.  They  employ  about  twenty  fail  of 
veflels,  great  and  fmall,  in  the  cod  fifhery.  They  have  been  remark- 
ably fuccefsful  of  late.  Ten  of  their  veffels,  employed  in  1790  upon 
the  Grand  Bank,  took  eleven  thoufand  quintals  of  cod  fifh.  They 
have  not  loft  a  veffel,  or  a  man,  in  the  bufinefs,  fince  the  war. 

The  houles  (land  upon  the  inner  fide  of  the  hook  of  the  cape,  front- 
ing foutheaft,  and  looking  into  the  harbour.  They  ate  fmall,  one 
ftory  high,  and  fet  up  on  blocks,  or  piles,  that  the  driving  fands  may 
pals  under  them  ;  otherwife  they  would  be  buried  in  fand.  The  houfes 
ftand  in  one  range  upon  the  beach  ;  the  flakes  on  which  they  dry 
the^r  fifh  are  round  them.  The  veffels  run  in  upon  the  fhore,  which  is 
a  foft  land,  throw  their  fifh  over,  where  they  are  wafhed  from  the  fait, 
and  carried  up  to  the  flakes  on  hand  barrows. 

They  raife  nothing  from  their.lands,  but  are  wholly  dependant  upon 
Bofton  market  and  other  places,  for  every  kind  of  vegetable  production. 

There  are  but  two  horfes,  and  two  yoke  of  oxen,  kept  in  the  town. 
They  have  about  fifty  cows,  which  feed  in  thefpring  upon  beach  grafs, 
which  grows  hereand  there  upon  the  fhore  ;  and  in  Cummer  ihey  feed 
in  the  funken  ponds,  and  marfhy  places,  that  are  found  between  the 
land  hills.  Here  the  cows  are  feen  wading,  and  even  fwimming,  plung- 
ing their  heads  into  the  water  up  to  their  horns,  picking  a  (canty  fub- 
iiftence  from  the  roots  and  herbs  produced  in  the  water.  They  are  fed 
m  the  winter  on  fedge,  cut  upon  the  flats. 

Except  a  border  of  luo'e  fand,  which  runs  round  the  whole  place; 
i  :s  very  broken  and  hilly.  Thefc  h'l'sare  white  farrd,  ind  their  pro- 
V  2  dues 
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ducc  is  whortleberry  bufhes,  and  fmall  pitch  pine  fhrubs.  The  pine53 
next  the  village,  have  been  much  cut  off  for  firewood.  Cutting  a- 
way  the  wood,  expofes  the  hills  to  be  torn  away  by  the  violence  of 
thewinds,  and  in  fomc  in  fiances,  perfons  have  been  obligedto  remove 
their  houfes  to  prevent  being  covered  up.  Thefe  hills  and  fand  heaps 
are  conflantly  fhifting  ;  and  when  torn  away  in  one  place,  are  piled 
up  on  another.  It  is  not  unfrequent,  to  have  their  fifh  flakes  covered 
up  with  banks  of  land  like  (now.  Immediately  in  ftepping  from  any 
houfe,  the  foot  finks  in  fand  to  the  depth  of  the  fhoe.  '1  he  moll  South- 
erly point  of  this  place,  called  Wood  End,  is  live  miles  lout  h  we  ft  from 
the  village.  What  is  called  Race  Point,  known  to  all  fcamen,  is  the 
northwellerly  extremity  of  the  Cape,  and  lies  noithwelt  from  the  vil- 
lage, diftant  three  miles. 

A  traveller,  in  palling  from  the  village  over  to  Race  Point,  about  mid- 
\vay,travels  foms  diftance  through  a  pine  woods,  the  trees  about  twenty 
feet  in  height  ;  at  length  he  finds  the  path  obltrucbed  with  a  mound 
of  fand,  almoft  perpendicular,  riling  among  the  trees  to  their  tops. 
His  horfe  with  difficulty  mounts  this  precipice,  his  feet  finkino-  almoft 
to  the  knees  in  the  fand.  This  volume  of  fand,  is  gradually  rolling 
into  the  woods  with  the  winds,  and  as  it  covers  the  trees  to  the  tops, 
they  die.  As  ioon  as  a  traveller  mounts  this  bank,  a  curious  fpe£ta- 
cle  prefents  to  view,  a  defertof  white  fand,  five  miles  in  length,  paral- 
lel with  the  fea,  and  one  mile  and  an  half  in  breadth.  The  tops  of 
the  trees  appear  above  the  fand,  but  they  are  all  dead.  Where  they 
have  been  lately  covered,  the  bark  and  twigs  are  ftill  remaining;  from 
others  they  are  fallen  off ;  fome  have  been  lo  long  whipped  and  worn 
out  with  the  land  and  winds,  that  there  is  nothing  remaining  but  the 
hearts  and  knots  of  the  trees.  But  over  the  greater  part  of  this  defert 
the  trees  have  long  fince  dilappeared. 

After  croffing  this  wildernefs,  where  the  horfe  finks  to  his  fetlocks 
at  every  ftep,  you  arrive  at  Face  Point.  Here  are  a  number  of  huts, 
erecled  by  the  perfons  who  come  over  from  the  village  to  fifh  in  boats. 
Here  they  keep  their  fifhing  apparatus,  and  lodge.  At  the  diftance 
of  fifteen  rods  from  the  point,  the  water  is  thirty  fathoms  in  depth,  and 
cod,  haddock  and  other  kinds  of  fifh,  are  taken  in  plenty,  whenever 
the  weather  will  permit.  They  take  many  kinds  of  fifh  with  feins, 
fuch'as  pollock,  mackarel,  and  herrings  :  The  two  latter,  are  often 
taken  in  their  harbour  in  great  abundance.  At  this  place,  Race  Point, 
ate  i'een  at  feme  times,  hundteds  of  fiiafks,  lying  on  the  fhore, 
which  have  been  caught  by  the  boats  when  fifhing  for  cod.  Th<*'y 
weigh  from  three,  to  fix  hundred  weight.  Their  livers,  which  pro- 
duce oil,  are  the  only  parts  of  them  of  which  any  ufe  is  made.  They 
arc  taken  by  a  large  hook,  baited  with  a  cod  fifh,  and  faffened  to  an 
iion  chain  with  a  lwivc!,to  prevent  them  from  biting  or  twifting  it  off. 
When  t,he  fhaikhas  feized  the  hook,  they  drag  him  up  to  the  ftern 
of  the  boat,  and  being  too  large  to  take  on  boaid  the  boats  there  made 
ufe  cf,  they  row  afhore  with  him,  drag  him  up  on  the  beach,  rip  him 
open,  take  put  his  liver,  and  the  carcafe  is  left  to  perifh.  Fifhing, 
either  at  fea  in  veffejs.or  round  the  fhore  in  boats,  is  the  whole  em- 
ployment of  all  the  inhabitants.  There  is  no  employment  but  this, 
to  \\  hich  they  can  turn  their  attention.  And  the  boys  as  fioon  as  they 
have  lbeng'th  to  pull  a  coclfifh,  are  put  on  board  a  boat  or  a  veffcl. 

As  this  harbour  is  of  fo  much  confequence,  often  affording  a 
fhe'lter   from    ftorms  lo  vcffels  both  inward  and  outward  bonnd,    it  is 
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of  importance  that  there  fhould  always  be  a  fcttlement  heie.  The 
Province  formerly  afforded  them  fomc  encouragement,  bcfides  exempt- 
ing them  from  taxation.  7  hat  encouragement  is  now  zmthholden,  and  a  poll 
tax  has  been  required,  whether  with  good  policy  has  been  doubted  by 
many.  The  inhabitants  complain  of  it,  as  an  unreaionable  burthen. 
Their  employment  is  a  great  public  benefit,  and  what  they  acquire  is 
through  many  perils  and  the  hardeft  labour. 

The  extent  of  Cape  Cod,  on  the  outer  fhore,  beginning  at  Wood 
Kni,  round  to  Buzzard's  Bay,  or  to  the  line  between  Sandwich  and 
Wareham,  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  The  inner 
fhore  on  Maifachufetts  Bay,  is  about  feventy  five  miles.  The  road 
that  is  commonly  travelled  on  to  the  Cape,  is  on  the  inner  fide,  and 
meafured  by  this,  the  extent  of  the  Cape  will  be  as  firjl  mentioned. 
Cape  Cod  in  general  is  a  thin,  barren  foil,  by  far  the  molt  lb  of  any 
part  of  New  England.  But  the  fea  air  impregnates  all  vegetables  with 
a  quality  which  renders  them  far  more  nutritive  to  cattle,  than  the 
lame  quantity  far  inland.  It  being  an  undoubted  fa£t,  that  cattle  will 
do  well  in  fuch  paftures,  as,  far  up  in  the  country,  would  ftarve  them 
at  once.  Their  fait  hay,  which  is  almoit  their  only  forage,  affords  a 
manure  which  is  alfo  far  fuperiour  to  that  which  is  made  at  a  diftance 
from  the  fea.  This  greatly  affifts  their  crops  of  corn  and  rye,  beyond 
what  the  land  promifes  in  its  appearance.  The  lands  of  Cape  Cod 
could  never  fupport  its  inhabitants,  which  are  nearly  17000.  A  great 
part  of  the  men  and  boys,  are  conftantly  employed  at  lea.  In  this  bufi- 
nefs  they  fupport  themielves  and  families  ;  and  it  is  obierved,  that  the 
young  people  form  family  connections,  earlier  in  life,  than  in  any  oth- 
er part  of  the  country  :  which,  perhaps,  is  one  evidence,  that  the 
means  of  fubfi (fence  are  eafily  obtainable.  Cape  Cod  is  anurfery  for 
ieamen,  and  in  that  view,  one  of  the  molt  important  places  in  the  ftate, 
or  in  America.  If  the  cultivation  of  »he  fea  is  a  bleffing  to  any  na- 
tion, we  may  confider  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  as  the  molt  valua- 
ble among  our  countrymen. 

The  Cape  abounds  with  clear  frefh  ponds,  generally  flocked  with 
fifh.  There  is  little  funken  land.  The  wood  on  the  Cape  is  gener- 
ally pitch  pine.  There  are  few  or  no  Itones  below  Barnltable.  The 
cellars  are  walled  with  brick,  in  a  circular  form,  to  prevent  the  loole 
land  from  caving  in.  The  wells  are  fecured  in  the  lame  manner,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  them  covered,  to  prevent  the  fand  from  blow- 
ing in,  and  ipoiling  the  water.  Formerly,  the  inhabitants  took  many 
whales  round  the  Cape,  chiefly  in  Malfachufetts  bay  :  but  that  bull- 
ae's is  almoit  at  an  end.  The  manner  of  taking  black  fifh  is  fome- 
what  fingular.  They  are  a  fifh  of  the  whalekind,  of  about  five  tons 
weight,  aid  produce  oil,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  whale.  When  a 
Ihoal  of  them  is  dilcovered,  which  fometimes  confifts  of  fevera!  hun- 
dreds, the  inhabitants  put  off"  in  boats,  get  without  them,  and  drive 
them  like  fo  many  cattle,  on  to  the  fhor.e  and  flats,  where  they  are 
left  by  the  tide  and  fall  an  eafy  prey.  The  fhore  of  the  Cape,  is  in 
many  places,  covered  with  the  huge  bones  of  thefe  filh  and  of  whales, 
which  remain  unconfumed  for  many  years.  Manyperfons  conjecture, 
tha:  the  Cape  is  gradually  wearing  away,  and  that  it  will  finally  fall 
a  facrifice  to  the  ravages  of  the  winds  and  the  feas,  and  many  circum- 
fiances  favour  fuch  an  opinion.  At  Province  Town  harbour,  flumps 
of  trees  are  feen,  which  the  fea  now  covers  in  common  tides.  When 
the  Enghlh  fit  ft  fettled  ut>on  the  Cape,  there  was  an  ifland  off  Chatham, 
V   3  at 
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at  three  leagues  di (lance,  called  Webb's  JJland,  containing  twenty  acres, 
covered  with  red  cedar  or  favin.  The  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  ufed 
to  carry  wood  from  it.  This  ifland,  has  been  wholly  worn  away  for' 
almoft  a  century.  A  large  rock,  that  was  upon  the  ifland,  and  which 
fettled  as  the  earth  wafhed  away,  now  marks  the  place  :  itrifes  as  much 
above  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  as  it  ufed  to  rife  above  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  The  water  is  fix  fathoms  deep  on  this  foot.  And  in  many 
places  on  the  Cape,  the  fea  appears  to  be  encroaching  on  the  land. 

The  Cape  is  fo  expofed  to  winds  in  every  direction,  that  fruit  trees 
do  not  thrive.  There  are  few  orchards,  of  any  conlequence, below  Barn- 
ftable.  There  is  not  a  cider  mill  in  the  county.  In  many  places,  their 
foreft  trees,  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  prim  hedge,  than  of  timber. 

The  Cape  is  an  healthy  fituation,  except  for  thofe  conftitutions 
which  are  too  delicate  for  the  piercing  winds  that  come  from  the  fea. 

The  inhabitants  in  general,  live  as  long  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
northern  States. 

The  winds, in  every  direction, come  from  the  fea;  and  invalids,by  vifit- 
ing  theCape,fometimesexperience  thefame  benefit  as  from  going  to  fea.'* 

The  principal  bays  on  the  coalt  of  Maffaehufetts  arc,  Ipfwich,  Bof- 
ton,  Plymouth,  Cape  Cod  or  Barnltable,  and  Buzzard's  Bays.  Many 
iflands  are  fcattered  along  the  coaft,  the  molt  noted  of  which  are 
Plumb  Ifland,  which  is  about  9  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Merri- 
mack river  on  the  north,  to  the  entrance  of  Ipfwich  river  on  the 
iouth,  and  isleparated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  found,  called 
Plumb  Ifland  river,  fordable  in  ieveral  places  at  low  water.  It  confifls 
principally  of  flind.  blown  into  curious  heaps,  and  crowned  with  bulli- 
es bearing  the  beach  plumb.  There  is  however  a  valuable  properly  of 
fait  marfh.  and  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  ifland  are  two  or  three  good 
farms.  On  the  north  end  are  the  light  houfes  before  mentioned.  On 
the  fea  fhore  of  this  ifland,  and  on  Salifbury  beach,  the  marine  fociety 
and  other  gentlemen  of  Newburyport  have  humanely  erected  feveral 
fmall  houfes,  furnifhed  with  fuel  and  other  conveniencies  for  the  re- 
lief of   mariners  who    may  be  fnipwrecked  on  this  coaft. 

Nantucket  JJland,  lies  fouth  of  Cape  Cod,  It  contains,  according  to 
Douglafs,  23.000  acres,  including  the  beach.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
difcovery  and.  fettlernent  of  this  ifland,  under  its  prefent  name,  by 
any  of  our  hiftorians.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  is  the  ifland 
which  is  ufuallv  called  Nautican  by  ancient  voyagers.  As  the  ifUnd 
is  low  and  fandy  it  is  calculated  only  for  thofe  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  depend  almoft  entirely  on  the  watry  element  for  fubiillance. 
The  ifland  of  itfelf  conftitutes  one  county  by  the  name  of  Nantucket. 
It  has  but  one  town.,  called  Sherburne,  containing  4620  inhabitants, 
and  fends  one  reprefentative  to  the  general  affembiy."     . 

The  inhabitants  formerly  carried  on  the  moft  conflderable  whale 
fifhery  on  the  coaft,  but.  the. war  almoft  ruined  this  bufinefs.  They 
have  ftnee,  however,  revived  it  again,  and  purfue  the  whales,  even  in- 
to the  Great  Pacific  Ocean.  ..There  is  not  a  hr.glc  tree  on  the  ifland  of 
natural  growth  ;  they  have  a  place  called  the  woods,  but  it  has  been 
deftuute  of  trees  for  thefe  60  years  pr.lt.  Theifland  was  formerly  well 
wooded.  The  people,  efpecially  the  females,  are,  fondly  attached  to 
the  ifland,  and  lew  wifh  to  migrate  to  a  more  dc'.ii  able  fituation. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  are  principally.quakers  ;  there  isone  fo- 
ciety of  congregationalifts.  Forty  years  ago  there  were  three  congre- 
gations of   Indians,  each. of   which    had  a    houfe  for    worfhtp  and    a 

1        ..  .'  .  ....  teacher 
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teacher.   Their  laft  Indian  ^aftor  died  20  years  fince,  and  was  a  wor- 
thy, refpe&able  character. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  weftward  of  Nantuck- 
et, is  about  21  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  Jt  contains  three 
fo'cieties  of  congregationalilts,  at  Edgarton,  Tilbury  and  Chilmark, 
two  of  Baptifts,  without  minilters,  and  three  congregations  of  Indians, 
one  of  which  is  fupplied  by  an  ordained  Indian  minifter,  and  to  the 
others,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mayhew  preaches  in  rotation,  and  fuperintends 
the  whole,  This  and  the  neighbouring  ifland  conflitute  Duke's  coun- 
ty, containing 3265  inhabitants,  between  400  and  500  of  which  are  In- 
dians and  mulattoes,  nib  fitting  by  agriculture  and  fifhing. 
'  Edgarton, which  includes  the  fertile  ifland  of  Chabaquidick, three  miles 
long  and  one  and  a  half  broad, is  the  (hire  town.  This  li  I  tie  ifland  jo  ins  to 
the  harbour  and  renders  it  very  fecure.  Gayhead,  the  weilernmoit 
part  of  the  ifland,  containing  about  2400  acres,  is  very  good  tillage 
land,  and  is  wholly  occupied  by  Indians,  but  not  well  cultivated.  One 
third  of  this  trait  is  the  property  of  the  Englilh  fociety  for  propagat- 
ing the  goipel  in  New  England.  The  principal  productions  of  the  ifl- 
and are  corn,  rye  and  oats. — They  raife  fheep  and  cattle  in  confidera- 
ble  numbers.  There  are  4  mill  ftreams  in  Tilbury.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  county  fend  three  reprefentatives,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Nantucket,  one  fenator,  to  the  general  court. 

The  other  iflands  of  confideration  are  in  Maflachufetts  Bay,  which 
is  agreeably  diverfified  by  about  40  of  various  fizes.  Seven  of  them 
only,  are  within  the  jurildiction  of  the  town  of  Bolton,  and  taxed 
with  it.  Cattle  ifland  is  about  three  miles  from  Bolton  and  contains 
about  18  acres  of  land.  The  buildings  are  the  governor's  houie,  a 
magazine,  goal,  barracks,  and  workfhops.  In  June  1792,  there  were 
confined  on  this  ifland  77  convicts,  who  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  nails,  and  guarded  by  a  company  of  between  60  and  70  foldiers. 
The  fort  on  this  ifland  commands  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Here 
are  mounted  50  pieces  of  cannon,  and  44  others  lie  difmounted. 

Light  Houses.]  Within  this  ftate  are  the  following  Light  Houfes  ; 
on  Plumb  ifland,  near  Newbury,  are  two,  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. On  Thatcher's  ifland,  off  Cape  Ann,  two  lights  of  equal 
height.  Another  Hands  on  a  rock  on  the  north  fide  of  the  entrance  of 
Bolton  harbour,  with  one  fingle  light.  On  the  north  point  of  Ply- 
mouth harbour  are  two  lights.  On  a  point  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  on  the  ifland  of  Nantucket  is  one  with  a  fingle  light.  This 
light  may  be  feen  as  far  as  Nantucket  fhoals  extend.  The  ifland  be- 
ing low,  the  light  appears  over  it. 

Face  of  the  Country.]  See  New  England.  By  an  admeasure- 
ment made  by  the  barometer  at  Princetown,  in  this  State,  about  45  miles 
N.  W.  from  Boflon,  and  at  Cambridge,  in  1777,  it  appears  that  Prince- 
town  is  1332  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  top  of  Wa- 
chufet  mountain  in  Princetown,  was  found  to  be  2989  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea.  A  hill  of  this  height,  in  a  clear  horizon,  may  be  feen 
67  miles. 

Soil  and  Productions.]  In  Maffachufetts  are  to  be  found  all 
thevarieties  of  foil,  from  vety  good  to  very  bad,  capable  of  yielding 
all  the  different  productions  common  to  the  climate,  fuch  as  Indian 
corn,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  potatoes,  field  beans 
and  peas — apples,  pairs,  peaches,  plumbs,  cherries,  &c.  It  has  been 
obferved  that  the  effects  of  the  eall  winds  extend  farther    inland  than 
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formeily,  and  injure  the  tender  fruits,  particularly  the  peach,  and  ev- 
en the  more  hardy  apple.  The  average  produce  of  the  good  lands, 
well  cultivated,  has  been  estimated  as  follows  — 40  bufhels  of  corn  on 
?.n  acre — 30  of  barley — 20  of  wheat — 30  of  rye — 100  of  potatoes. — 
The  ftaple  commodities  of  this  Mate,  are  fifth,  beef  and  lumber. 

Commerce.]  The  following  ab(tra£lof  goods,  wares  and  merchan- 
dize, exported  from  this  Rate,  including  the  Diftrittof  Main,  from  the 
hi  ft  of  October  1790,  to  the  31ft  of  September,  1  791, will  give  the  reader 
the   belt  idea   of     their  articles  of  export,  and  tne  quant  itity  of  each. 

EXPORTS  from  Maffachufetts   from  October  1  ft  1799,  to  Sep- 
tember 31ft  1791. 


Afh 


Fot 
Pearl 


tons 


783.20 

bbls.      15131 
num.     330..250 


Apples 

Bricks 

Smiths  Bellows         do. 

Boats  do.  -5 

Beer,  Ale  and  Porter  gal.  15.532 

Boots  pairs        339 

Brim  ftone  lbs.     3,280 

Blacking  or  Larnn-  "| 

black 
Cider 


Chalk 

Cotton 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

Chocolate 

J3    f  Myrtle 


§  1  W  ax 

C    [  Tallow- 
Cab. es  and  Cordage  tons 


j  kegs 
bbls. 
doz. 
tons 

lbs. 

do. 

do. 
boxes 

do. 

do. 

do; 


■  cwt. 

coils 

<%.  C  Ore  cwt. 

cT  I  Manufactured  do. 
Coals  bufh. 

Cranberries  d< 

Canes  and    walking  1 

fticks  j 

Cards,  cotton  and 

wool 
Coaches,  Chaifes, 

Phastons 
Carts  ana  Wagg<  ;•  3 
Duck.  American 


292 

310 

to 

68:*^4 
2,804 

33* 

34S 

169 

1,106 

32 

18 

16 

20 

1.480 

'..548 

688 


}  doz. 


do. 

bolts 


96 


V. 


f  Glauber  falts  lbs.  1,290 

"    1   baliatrals  root  tons    ij 

5J    f  Vel.  or  queens  crates  02 

~    '  Stone  doz.        2- 


Flaxfeed  hhds. 

Flax  lbs. 

Feathers  do. 

Flints  num. 

Boats  do. 

Koufes  do. 

Wind.  &  Doors  do. 
%j    TTdbles  do. 

I1  I  Defks 
-<      Bureaus 
^  ^  Sophas 

Thefts 

Wind  lor  and  R 

Chairs 
"Fifh  cried 

do.  Pickled 

Oil  Whale         g 

Oil  Spermaceti  do. 

Sper.  Candies  boxes 


ufh  "I 

cwt. 
bbls. 
11 


§/ 


Whalebone 
Genfang 
Grindftones 
^  r  Ware 
^  ^Window 


CJ 


Caffia  &.  Cinna 


-     rCaffia  &. 
'£   J  Pimento 

g    I  Pepper 
s^    [Brown  Sugar 


Raiiins 


lbs. 
lbs. 

num. 
crates 
boxes 

.  Ids. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
bufh. 

CO. 

do. 
do. 
do. 


6,056 

2.700 

100 

40;00O 

10 

180 
30 

37 

*3 

16 

o 

7  =  3 

54 
[20.560 

20..  177 

70,810 

70,266 

2,927 

85,i6i 

3096 

104 

21 

»3 

1,178 

5^551 

9- 

3=9°4 

ICO 

52 
2>3o° 
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EXPORTS  from   Maffachufetts  continued. 


Axes  num.  662 

Scythes  do.       48 

Locks  and  Bolts  do.  2.000 


I 


do. 

pr. 


Shovels 

Skimmers  and  1 
Ladles  j 

^  ^  Anchors  num. 

Mufkets  do. 

Cutlaffes  do. 

Knives  and  Forks  do. 
Chefts  of    Car-    "1 
penters  Tools    J 
*<.  fPots,  Kettles,  &c.  do. 
^  J  Cannon  do.        25 

^    !  Shot  for  Cannon  do.  i.ooo 
e    fPig  •     tons      i.73^ 

•2  J  Bar  do. 

*S    j  Nail  rods  do. 

S    ^  Hoops  do. 

Inaigo  lbs. 

Leather,  tanned  and  \, 
dreffed  J       ' 

, -  fides 

Lime  buffi. 

Shot  lbs. 


£47 

»a 

66 
60 

72 


;o2 


36.18 
1 
1 
i,238 

1,240 


^  f  Horned  cattle   num. 

8  1   Horfes  do. 

3>  J  Sheep  do. 

■1  I  Hogs  do. 

"^  (Poultry  doz. 

Merchandize!  „„„i.   „„„ 

.       .  >  packages 

foreign        j  L  ° 


*9 

456 

=553 
Be  2 


Molaffes 
Millftones 
Muff  aid 
Madder 
Nails 

Nankeens  No. 
Nuts 
g   r  Pitch 
.5      Tar 


Turpentine 


^Rofin 

Oil  linfeed 
Powder  gun 
Hair 

Pomatum 
Paints 

«L,  J  Flour 
1  1  Ship  fluff 
£    I  Indian  meal 


o- 

324 

5>'4Q 

6i9 

999 
179 


gal.      11,421 

num. 

lbs.      780 

do.   1,034 

do.  20,000 

pieces  3.59; 

bufh.      692 

bbls.      552 

do.  2,824 

do,  4,266 

do.        23 

gal.         go 

lbs.  i3,814 

do.      166 

do.        45 

do.      840 

tierces      810 

bibs.  21,236 
do.  214 
do.  7-COO 


bibs., 
do. 
do. 
do. 
kegs 


A 


Kye         do. 

Bread 

Beef 

Pork 
Crackers 

Hams  &  Bacon    lbs 

Venifon  and  7   , 
Mutton  hams  i  • 

Cheefe  do. 

Lard  do. 

Butter  fuk. 

Saufaoes  lbs. 

o 

Frcfh  beef  do. 

Poik  do. 

Carcales  of  } 

Mutton  I 

Neats  tongues  bibs. 
OyflersPickled  kegs 

Potatoes  bufh. 

Onions  do. 

'  RumAmer.  gals. 
Do.  Welt  India   do. 

Brandy  do. 

Gin  cafes 

Cordials  do. 


num 


-^  £s  7  Saddles  &  Bridles  No 
~  J  Carriage  Harnefs  lets 


252 
2,285 

30.499 
3' '74 
1,812 

36,946 

ceo 

~3>>55 

4.8-0 

3:873 
250 

92.269 

29>334 

!      561 

J54 

ci4 

3.80S 

.0-497 
298,257 

2,734 
118 

2:"3 
69 


pairs 
boxes 


to 

Shoes 
Soap 

SnufF  lbs.       i 

Steel  bundles 

Spruce  effence  cf      cafes 
Salt  bufh.       j 

Seeds  Hay  lbs. 

"Morocco  num. 

Calf  in  hair  do. 

Deer  &  Moole    3o. 
■^  Bears,  &c.  do. 

Deer    and  other  Skins") 

unknown,  hhds.  calks,  j-     5 

and  packages 
Tobacco 

Do.  Manufactured 
Tallow 
Twine 
Tow  Cloth 
Toys  for  children 
Tin  manufactured 
("Bohea 


3.4c© 
477 

^939 
-7 
31 

3^47 
6a 

*32 

290 
9b2 

24 


caiks  > 


hbds.       1,19a 

Ioj.     71.10& 

do.  275,641 

cwt.       j.  900 


J  Souchong 
j  Green 
Ulylon 


yards 

'doz. 

doz. 

cheils 

GO. 

do. 

do. 
V 


4:54& 

I2i 

14 

Oh 

io8i 

178 

6284- 

ne^ar 
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Vinegar 

gal. 

2.098 

<-,    f  Madeira 

do. 

4,622 

-5  <  Other  \Vine3 

do. 

3:940 

S    [Bottled 

doz. 

6 

Wax  Bees 

lbs. 

10,354 

Myrtle 

do. 

1,946 

Whips 

No. 

144 

Stav.  &  Head.  No.  5.456,041 
Shingles  do.  12,325,600 

Shocks  &  calks  do.        29,895 
Laths  do.         15,500 

:Ioops&  H.  poles  do.  5 11,764 


Math 

219 

Bowiprits 

42 

Booms 

Spars 

Handfpikes 

74 

3>243 

13,126 

Purnps 
Boxes  and  B 
Blocks 
Oars  and  Ra 

rakes 
fters 

23 

5,162 
33-9-° 

'Trunnels  36-9°5 

Cedar  &  Oak  Knees  1,051 

Carvings  13, 

Anchor  Stocks  375 


Oak  Boards 
and  Plank 


J  feet     568,565 


Pine  Boards  1   ,  r 

and  Plank    J  do.  21,.  36,101 

Other  do.  do.  3:448.369 

Scantling  516.681 

. §  J  Oak  and  Pine    }  ,0       0 

TJ      1.  >  68,238 

1  imber  j  '   ° 

Oak  &  Pine  do.  tons  13-366 
Oak  Pine  pieces  6,436 
Oak,  Pine,  Hic'ry  cords  494 
Oak  Bark  do.        13 

Oak  do.  ground  hhds.  6 

Malt  Hoops  doz.      ifo 

\  okes  for  oxen  96 

Befides  a  variety  of  fmaller 
articles 

Value  of  Goods,  Wares  and  Merchandize  exported  from  MafTa- 
chufetts,  in  the  above  mentioned  year.  Dots.  Ct. 

-M45-975-  53 
It  mufl  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  abftracr.  comprehends  thole  arti- 
cles only  which  were  exported  to  foreign  ports  ;  the  domeftic  trade  is 
not  taken  into  the  account.  Shoes,  cards,  hats,  faddler>  and  various 
other  manufactures,  and  feverai  articles  of  the  produce  or  the  countiy, 
to  a  great  amount,  were,  the  lame  year,  exported  to  the  Southern 
States. 

This  State  owns  more  than  three  times  as  many  tons  of  (hipping  as 
any  other  of  the  ftates,  and  more  than  one  third  part  of  the  whole* 
that  belongs  to  the  United  Stales.*  Upwards  of  29,000  tons  are 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  fifheries;  46,000  in  the  coaiting  bulinels, 
and  96.564,  in  trading  with  almolt  all  paits  of  the  world.  Pot  and 
pearl  afh,  ffaves,  fiaxfeed,  bcefwax,  &c.  are  carried  chiefly  t* 
Great  Britain,  in  remittance  for  their  manufactuies  ;  mafts  and  pro- 
vifions  to  the  Eaft  Indies;  fifh,  oil,  beef,  pork,  lumber,  candles,  &c. 
are  carried  to  the  Weft  Indies,  lortheir  produce,  and  the  two  firit 
articles,  fifh  and  oil,  to  France,  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  roots,  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  irnall  meats  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruniwick  ;  hats, 
Saddlery,  cabinet  work,  men's  and  women's  fhoes,  nails,  tow  cloth,  bar- 
ley, hops,  butter,  cheefe,  &c.  to  the  fouthern  dates.  The  Negro  trade, 
was  prohibited  by  law,  in  1788,  and  there  is  not  a  tint^c  Jlave  belong- 
ing to  the  Commonwealth. 

Manufactures.]  If  we  except  printing  types,  (lone  wares, 
pitch,  tar  and  turpentine,  and  wine,  molt  if  not  all  the  other  articles 
enumerated  in  pages  246  and  247,  are  manufactured  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree  in  this  Itatc.  There  is  a  duck  manufactory  at  Bolton, 
from  which  1700  bolts,  of  40  yards  each,  laid  to  be  the  belt  duck  ev- 
er before  leen  in  America,  have  been  lold  in  one* year.  Manu- 
factories 
*  Seepage  132. 
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f-ttones  of  this  kind  have  been  begun  in  Salem,  Haverhill  and  Spring- 
field, and  are  laid  to  be  in  a  promifing  way.  Manufactories  of  cot- 
ton goods  have  been  eftablifhed  at  Beverly  and  Worcefter ;  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  the  patriotic  gentlemen,  who  began  them  ;  although 
by  their  perfevering  exertions,  they  have  not  been  able  to  furmount 
the  various  obftacles  in  the  way  of  fuccefs.  At  Taunton,  Bridgwater, 
Middleborough  and  fome  other  places,  nails  have  been  made  in  (uch 
quantities  as  to  prevent  in  a  great  meafure  the  importion  of  them  from 
Great  Britain.  In  this  ftate  there  are  twelve  paper  mills,  5  on  Ne- 
ponfet  river,  5  on  Charles  river,  1  at  Andover,  on  Shawfheen  river, 
and  the  other  at  Sutton  in  Worcefter  county.  Ten  of  thefe  mills 
have  tvvo  vats  each,  and  when  in  action,  employ  10  men,  and  as  many 
girls  and  boys,  and  produce  at  the  rate  of  6o;coo  reams  of  writing, 
printing  and  wrapping  paper,  annually.  It  is  eftimated  that  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  worth  of  paper  is  yearly  made  by  thefe  mills  ;  and 
the  quantity  is  annually  and  rapidly  increafing. 

The  principal  card  manufactory  is  in  Bofton,  and  belongs  to  Mr. 
Giles  Richards,  and  Co.  in  which  are  made  yearly,  about  7000  dozen 
of  cotton  and" wool  cards,  of  the  various  kinds  or  numbers,  which  con. 
fume  about  a  hundred  cafks  of  wire,  averaged  at  £30.  a  cafk  and  a- 
bout  20:ooo  tanned  calf,  fheep  and  lamb  fkins  at  2/.  each.  The  (lick- 
ing of  thefe  cards  employs  not  lefs  that  1000  people,  chiefly  children, 
and  about  60  men  are  fully  occupied  in  manufacturing  card  boards, 
catd  tacks,  and  nnifhing  the  cards.  It  is  eftimated  that  about  2000 
dozen  cards  are  made  at  the  other  manufactories  in  different  parts  of 
the  ftate. 

The  feat  of  the  ShcemanufaElure  is  at  Lynn,  8  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Bofton,  in  the  county  of  Effex.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fix  the  number  of 
(hoes  annually  made  by  the  induftrious  inhabitants  of  this  town,  but 
it  has  been  eftimated  by  thofe  molt  competent  to  form  an  accurate  judg- 
ment, that,  befidesthe  home  conlumption,  and  the  large  numbers  lent 
every  week  to  Bofton  and  other  places,  feveral  hundred  thoufand  pair 
are  fhipped  to  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  One  man,  Mr. 
B.  Johnfon,  from  his  own  workfhop,  in  the  courfe  of  feven  months, 
fhipped  20,600  pair  of  fhoes,  valued  at  £4;979-/6j  excluhve  of  laige 
numbers  fold  in  the  vicinity. 

Silk  and  thread  lace,  of  an  elegant  texture,  are  manufacluied  by 
women  and  children,  in  large  quantities,  in  the  town  of  Ipfwich,  in 
Effex  eounty,  and  fold  for  ule  and  exportation  in  Bofton,  and  other 
mercantile  towns.  This  manufacture,  if  properly  regulated  and  en- 
couraged might  be  productive  of  great  and  extenlive  advantages.  In 
the  year  1790,  no  lefs  than  41,979,  yards  were  made  in  this  town  ;  and 
the  quantity,-it  is  fuppoled,  has  fi nee  bef      confiderably  increafed. 

A  wire  manufactory,  has  lately  been  creeled,  at  a  confiderable  ev- 
penfe,  in  Dedham,  in  Suffolk  county,  for  the  pjrrpofe  of  drawing  wire 
for  the  ufe  of  the  fifh  hook,  and  card  manufacturers  in  Bofton.  The 
effays  which    have  already  been  made,  promile  fuccefs. 

Ihere  are  feveral  fnuff,  oil,  chocolate  and  powder  mills  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ftate — and  a  number  of  iron  woiks  and  flitting 
mills,  befides  other  mills,  in  common  ufe,  in  great  abundance,  for  faw- 
ing  lumber,  grinding  gram,  and  fulling  cloth. 

There  are  62  diflilleries  in  ibis  State,    employed  in  diftilling  from 
foreign  materials.      In  thefe  did  illeries  are  158    ft il Is,    which    tugether 
eontain  102,1  73  gallons.      Befdcs  thefe  there  are  1  2  country  ftisls,  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  in  difiilling  domeftic  meterials  ;  but  thefe  are  fmall,  and  the 
molt  of  them  very  lately  erefted,  and  icme  have  never  yet  been 
worked.  One  million,  nine  hundred  thoufand  gallons  have  been  dif- 
lilledindne  year,  which,  at  a  duty  of  eleven  cents  a  gallon,  yields  a 
levenue  to  the  government  of  209.000  dollars. 

A  brick  pyramidical  glafshoule  was  erefted  in  Bofton.by  a  company 
of  Gentlemen  in  1789.  But.  for  want  of  workmen,  Skilled  in  the  bull- 
jiefi,  their  works  weie  not  put  in  operation  effectually  till  November, 
1792  ;  and  although  leveral  of  the  hrft  ellaysor  meltings  proved  un- 
iuccefsful',  later  eilays  give  the  fulled  ground  to  believe  that  this  very 
important  manufacture  may  be  prolecuted  to  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
pi  ietots,  as  Well  as  to  the  gteat  benefit  of  the  public.  From  the  (pecimens 
«,fg!afs  exhibited,  it  appears  to  be  of  the  belt  quality  for  clearnels  and 
goodnefs  ;  and  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  material  for  this  man- 
ufaftuie  at  command,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  carried  to 
iuch  an  extent  in  the  com  fe  of  a  few  years,  as  to  preclude  foreign 
rmnoitations,  which  will  make  a  vaft  laving  to  our  country,  livery 
iriend  to  his  country  muff  wilh  that  the  patriotic  company  which 
have  eftablilhed  this  manufacture,  might  meet  with  luch  luccefs  as  to 
have  their  expenies  reimbursed,  which  have  already  exceeded  the 
ium  of  16. 000  dollars. 

Bridges  and  Canals.]  The  Bridges  that  merit  notice  in  this 
State  are  the  following,  viz.  Charles  river  bridge,  built  in  in  1786-87, 
1503  feet  long,  and  connecting  Bolton  and  Chatleftown.  It  is  built  on 
7/5  piers,  with  a  convenient  draw  in  the  middle,  for  the  paflage  of 
veffels.  Each  pier  is  compofed  of  feven  Hicks  oi  oak  timber,  united 
by  a  cap  piece,  ltrong  braces  and  girts,  and  afterwards  driven  into  the 
bed  ut  the  river,  and  firmly  Secured  by  a  fingle  pile  on  each  fide, 
driven  obliquely  to  a  folid  bottom.  The  piers  are  connected  to  each 
other  by  large  String  pieces,  which  are  covered  with  four  inch  plank. 
The  bridge  is  43  feet  in  width,  and  on  each  fide  is  accommodated  with 
it  pafiage  fix  fe.-.i  wide,  1  ailed  in  for  the  fafety  of  people  on  foot. 
The  bridge  has  a  gradual  riie  from  each  end,  fo  as  to  be  two  feet  higher 
in  the  nVidddle  than  at  the  extremities.  Forty  elegant  lamps  aic  e- 
refted,  at  a  Suitable  distance  from  each  other,  to  illuminate  it  when 
neceliary.  There  are  4  ltrong,  ftone  wharves  connected  with  three 
piers  each,  funk  in  various  pails  of  the  river.  The  machinery  of  the 
draw  is  Simple,  and  requires  but  two  men  to  raife  it.  At  thehighelt 
tides  the  water  nfes  1  2  or  14  feet  ;  the  floor  of  the  bridge  is  then  a- 
bout  four  Sect  above  the  water.  The  depth  of  the  watei  in  the  chan- 
nel, at  low  tide,  is  27  feet.  'J  his  bridge  was  completed  in  13  months  ; 
..rid  while  it  exhibits  the  greateSt  effect  of  private  enterprize,  of  this 
kind  in  the  United  States,  it  being  the  firft  bridge  of  coniiderable  mag- 
nitude, that  has  been  erefted,  preients  a  moft  pleafing  proof,  how  cer- 
tainly objects  of  magnitude  may  be  attained  by  ipiiited  exertions. 

'1  he  fuccels  which  attended  this  experiment  led  others  lo  engage 
in  Similar,  works, of  enterprize.  Maiden  bridge  acrofs  Myflic  river, 
connecting  Charleftown  with  Maiden,  was  begun  in  April,  1787,  and 
was  opened  for  pa ffengers  the  September  following.  This  biidge, 
including  the  abutments,  is  2420  feet  long,  and  32  feet  wide,  it  has 
a  draw  30  feet  wide.  The  deepeft  water  at  fuli  tide  is  23  feet.  The 
expenf'e  of  this  bridge  was  estimated  at  £5300. 

Effex  bridge,  upwards  of  1500  feet  in  length,  with  a  well  contriv- 
ed diawj  was  c  r"cd  in  1789    and  connects  Salem  with- Beverly,   'the 

expenfe 
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txpenfc  of  this  bridge  isfaid  not  to  have  exceeded  one  third  part  of 
that  of  Charles  river  bridge,  yet  it  is  eiteemed  mute  equal  in 
ftrength,  and   is  thought    by  travellers  to  be  fuperior  in  point  of  beau- 

In  Rowley,  on  the  pod  road  between  Bolton  and  Newburyporf,  is 
a  bridge  acrofs  Parker's  river  870  feet  long,  and  26  feet  wide,  confi  (ling 
of  q  (olid  piers  and  eight  wooden  arches.  This  bridge  was  built  in 
the  year  1758. 

A  bridge  over  Merrimack  river  in  the  county  of  EiTex,  about  two 
miles  above  Ncwburypor't,  was  lately  completed.  At  the  place  where, 
thebridgeis  erected,  an  iiland  divides  the  river  intotwo  branches.  An 
arch  of  160  feet  diameter  and  40  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water, 
connects  this  ifland  with  the  main  on  one  fide.  The  channel  on  the 
other  fide  is  wider,  but  the  center  arch  is  but  140  feet  diameter. 
Greater  ingenuity  is  difcovered  in  the  conftruction  of  this  bridge,  than 
in  any  that  have  hitherto  been  built  ;  and  it  is  one  among  the  vail 
number  of  ftupendous  and  ufeful  works  which  owe  their  origin 
to  that  confidence  between  man  and  man,  which  has  been  created  or 
reftored    by  the  meafurcs  of  the  general  government. 

Another  ingenioufly  conflructed  bridge,  has  lately  been  completed 
over  this  river  at  Pautucket  falls,  between  Chelmsford  and  Dracut  in 
the  county  of  Middlefex.     Thefe  bridges  are  all  Supported  by  a  toll. 

Several  other  Bridges  are  contemplated  in  different  partsof  the  flats, 
and  one  is  actually  begun,  which,  when  completed,  will  connect  the 
weft  part  of  Bolton  witji  Cambridge,  over  Charles  river,  and  will  be 
more  than  twice  as  long,  and  attended  with  nearly  twice  the  expenfe 
of  any  other  that  has  yet  been  built  in  this  or  in  any  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Legislature,  in  February  1792,  were  petitioned  by  a  company 
for  liberty  to  build  a  bridge  u»er  Connecticut  river,  at  Montague  ; 
which  was  granted. 

The  only  Canals  of  importance  which  have  been  contemplated  In 
this  Commonwealth,  are  one  between  Barnitable  and  Buzzard's  Bay, 
and  thofe  neceffary  to  fender  Conne6ticut  river  navigable,  '  both  of 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  one  which  fhall  open  a  communica- 
tion between  the  town  of  Bofton,  and  fome  part  of  Connecticut  riv- 
er, for  which  purpofe  General  Knox,  and. others,  were  incorporate;!, 
in  1792,  by  the  name  of  <:  The  ProDiietors  of  the  Mailachufetis 
canal." 

Curiosities.]  In  the  north  part  of  the  townfhip  of  Adams,  m 
Berklhire  county,  not  half  a  mil«  from  Stamford  in  Vermont,  is  a 
natural  curiolity  which  merits  a  defcriptio'n.  A  pretty  mill  tlrea'ta, 
called  HudCon's  Brook,  which  rifes  in  Vermont  and  falls  fhto,'tr>e 
north  branch  of  Hoofuck  river,  has,  for  30  or  40  rods,  formed  a  very 
deep  channel  through  a  quarry  of  white  marble.  The  hill,  gradually 
defcehding  towards  the  iouth,  terminates  in  a  iieep  precipice,  clown 
which,  probably,  the  water  once  tumbled.  But  finding  in  iome'pl.tc- 
es,  natural  chafms  in  the  rocks,  and  in  others  wearing  them  away,  as 
is  evident  from  their  appearance,  it  has  formed  a  channel  which,  in 
fome  places,  is  more  than  60  feet  deep.  Over  this  channel,'  where 
deepeft,  fome  of  the'rocks  remain,  and  form  a  natural  bridge.  From 
the  top  of  this  bridge  to  the  water  it  is  62  feet  ;  its  length  is  about  12 
or  13,  and  \Cs  breadth  about  10.  Parity  under  this  bridge,  and  about 
10  or  12  (ce:  bt&W  it,  is  another,  which  is  wider  but  not  lo  long  :  For 

at 
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at  the  eaft  end  they  form  one  body  of  rock,  12  or  14  feet  thick,  and 
under  this  the  water  flows.  It  is  evident,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
rocks,  that  the  water,  in  fome  places,  formerly  flowed  40  or  50  feet 
above  its  prefent  bed.  Many  cavities,  of  different  figures  and  dimen- 
lions,  but  generally  circular,  are  worn  out  in  the  rocks.  One  of  thefe, 
in  the  folid  rock,  is  a'bout  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  4  or  5  feet  deep  ; 
the  rock  is  on  one  fide  worn  through  at  the  bottom.  A  little  above 
the  bridge,  on  the  welt  fide  of  the  chafm,  is  a  cave  or  little  room, 
which  has  a  convenient  entrance  at  the  north,  and  a  paffage  out  at  the 
eaft.  From  the  weft  fide  of  this  cave,  a  chafm  extends  into  the  hill  ; 
but  foon  becomes  too  narrow  to  pals.  The  rocks  here,  which  are 
moftly  white,  though  in  fome  places  clouded  or  Itreaked  with  other 
colours,  appear  to  be  of  that  fpecics  of  coarfe  white  marble  which  is 
common  at  Lanefborough,  and  in  other  towns  in  Berkfhire  county. 

In  the  town  of  Wrentham,  about  two  miles  S.  E.  of  the  meeting 
houle,  is  a  curious  cavern  called  Wampoms  Rock,  from  an  Indian  fam- 
ily of  that  name  who  refided  in  it  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  fituat- 
ed  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a  hill,  and  is  furroundedby  a  number  of  brok- 
en rocks.  It  is  nearly  fquare,  each  fide  meafuring  about  9  feet.  The 
height  is  about  8  feet  in  front,  but  from  the  center  it  leilens  to  about 
4  reef.  At  prefent  it  lerves  only  ,is  a  fhelter  for  cattle  and  fheep,  as 
do  one  or  two  other  rocks  or  caves  in  the  town,  formerly  inhabited 
by  Indians. 

Under  this  article  we  mention  the  falls  of  Powow  river,  which 
riles  in  New  Hainpfhire,  and  falls  into  the  Merrimack  between  Salis- 
bury and  Amefbury,  in  the  county  of  Effex.  At  thefe  falls,  the  de- 
fcent  of  the  water,  in  the  diftance  of  50  rods,  is  100  feet,  and  in  its 
paffage  carries  one  bloomery,  five  faw  mills,  feven  grift  mills,  two 
linleed  oil  mills,  one  fulling  mill  and  one  fnuffmill,  befides  feveral 
wheels,  auxiliary  to  different  labours.  The  rapid  fall  of  the  water — ■ 
the  dams  at  very  fhort  diftances  croffing  the  river — the  various  wheels 
and  mills  arifing  almoft  immediately  one  over  another — and  the  very 
irregular  and  grotefque  fituation  of  the  houfes  and  other  buildings  on 
the  adjoining  grounds,  give  this  place  a  romantic  appearance,  and  af- 
ford in  the  whole,  one  of  the  moft  fingular  views  to  be  found  in  this 
country. 

Lynn  Beach  may  be  reckoned  a  curiofity.  It  is  one  mile  in  length, 
and  connects  the  peninfula,  called  Nahant,  with  the  main  land.  This 
is  a  place  of  much  retort  for  parties  of  pleafure  from  Bofton,  Charlef- 
town,  Salem  and  Marblehead,  in  the  fummer  feafon.  The  beach  is 
uled  as  a  race  ground,  for  which  it  is  well  calculated,  being  level 
fmooth  and  hard. 

Minerals,  Fossils  and  Mineral  Sp  rings.]  Iron  ore,  in  im- 
menfe  quantities,  is  found  in  various  parts  of  this  State,  particularly 
in  the  old  colony  of  Plymouth,  in  the  towns  of  Middleborough, 
Brwigcwater,  Taunton  Attleborough,  Stoughton,  and  the  towns  in  that 
neighbourhood,,  which  has  in  coniequencc  become  the  feat  of  the  iron 
manufactures.  The  flitting  mills  in  this  diftrift,  it  is  faid  annually  flit 
600  tons  of  iron  ;  and  one  company  has  lately  been  formed,  which 
will  annually  manufacture  into  nails,  of  a  quality  equal  to  thofe  im- 
ported, 500  tons  of  iron.  The  number  of  fpikes  and  nails  made  in 
this  State  is  fuppofed  now  to  be  twice  as  large  as  that  made  in  1  788. 
and  is  fli'I  increafing,  and  will  probably  foon  preclude  all  foreign  im- 
portations ;  and,  from  the  abundance  of  the  raw  material,  may  become 
an  article  of  export.  Copper 
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Copper  ore  is  found  at  Leverett  in  the  county  of  Hainpfhire,  and 
at  Auleborough  in  the  county  of  Briitol — Several  mines  of  black  lead 
have  been  dricovered  in  Brim  field  in  Hampfhire  county — and  white 
pipe  clay,  and  yellow  and  red  ochre,  at  Martha's  Vineyard.  Allum 
flate,  or  Itone  has  been  found  in  lome  parts  ;  and  alio  ruddle  or  a  red 
earth,  which  has  been  ufed  as  a  ground  colour  for  priming,  niltead  of 
Spanifh  brown.  In  a  quarry  of  lime  (tone,  in  the  parifh  of  Byefield, 
in  the  county  of  Effex,  is  found  the  djbtfioS)  or  incombuftible  cotton, 
as  it  has  been  called.  Marble  has  been  found  in  the  fame  vicinity, 
and  it  is  conjectured  that  there  are  conliderable  beds  of  it.  The  lpe- 
cimens  of  it  already  exhibited  have  been  beautifully  variegated  in  co- 
lour, and  admit  an  admirable  polifh.  A  marble  quarry  at  Lanefba- 
rough  affords  very  good  marbie. 

Several  mineral  lprings  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
flate  ;  particularly  at  Lynn,  Wrentham,  Menotomy  Parifh  in  Cam- 
bridge, &c.  but  none  are  celebrated  as  places  of  reiort  for  in- 
valids. 

Literary,  Humane  and  other  Societies.]  Thefe  inftitu- 
tions  in  Maffachufetts,  exhibit  a  fair  trait  m  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants. Among  the  firlt  literary  inftitutions  in  this  flate,  is  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  incorporated  May 
4th.  1  780.  It  is  declared  in  the  act,  that  the  end  and  defign  of  the 
inftitution,  is  to  promote  and  encourage  the  knowledge  of  the  anti- 
quities of  America,  and  of  the  natural  hittory  of  the  country,  and  to 
determine  the  ufes  to  which  the  various  natural  produ6tions  of  the 
country  may  be  applied.  Alfo  to  promote  and  encourage  medica» 
discoveries,  mathematical  difquifitions,  philosophical  enquiries  and 
experiments  ;  aftronomical,  meteorological  and  geographical  oblerva- 
tions  ;  improvements  in  agriculture,  arts,  manufacture,  commerce  and. 
the  cultivation  of  every  icience  that  may  tend  to  advance  a  free,  in- 
dependent, and  virtuous  people.  There  are  never  to  be  more  than 
two  hundred  members,  nor  lei 5  than  forty.  This  iociety  has  four  ftated 
annual  meetings.  They  formerly  had  a  Committee, by  the  name  of  ;*  The 
Agricultural  Committee,''  whole  buiinefs  it  was  to  receive  and  commu- 
nicate any  ufeful  information  on  that  fubjeft. 

The  Massachusetts  charitable  society,  incorporated  Decem- 
ber 16,  1779,  is  intended  for  the  mutual  aid  of  themielves  and  families, 
who  may  be  ddtreffed  by  any  of  the  adver'e  accidents  of  life,  and  for 
the  comforting  and  relieving  of  widows  and  orphans  of  their  deceas- 
ed members.  The  members  of  this  fociety  meet  annually,  and  are  not 
to  exceed  an  hundred  in  number. 

The  Boston  episcopal  charitable  society,  fu  ft  inftituted 
in  1724,  and  incorporated  February  12,  1784,  has  for  jta  object,  char- 
ity to  luch  as  are  of  the  epifcopal  church,  and  to  fuch  others  as  the 
fociety  (hall  think  fit  ;  but  more  efpecially  the  relief  of  thole  whoaie 
members  of,  and  benefactors  to  the  fociety,  and  afterwards  become 
fuitable  objects' of  its  charity.  The  members  of  this  iociety  meet  an- 
nually, arid  are  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  in  number. 

The  Massachusetts  medicai.  society,  was  incorporated  No- 
vember 1,  1781.  The  defign  of  this  inftitution  is,  to  promote  medi- 
cal and  furgical  knowledge,  enquiries  into  the  animal  economy, 
and  the  properties  and  effects  of  medicine,  by  encouraging  a  free  irt- 
intercourfe  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  throughout  the  United 
States    of  America,  and  a  friendly    coirefpondence.  with  phe  eminent 
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in  thofe  profefflons  throughout  the  world.  The  number  of  Fdlow3 
who  are  inhabitants  of  the  ftate,  cannot  exceed  feventy.  The  pre- 
fent  number  is  ftxty  one,  and  thirteen  have  died  fince  its  eftablifh- 
ment.  The  powers  vefted  in  the  fociety  are — To  choofe  their  officers, 
and  enact  any  laws  for  their  own  government  which  are  not  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  the  Commomwealth — To  ufe  a  common  Seal—To  fue 
be  fued — To  hold  real  eftate  of  the  annual  income  of  £200,  and 
and  perfonal  eftate  of  the  annual  income  of  ^600 — To  cleft, 
lufpend,  expel  or  disfranchise  anv  fellows  of  the  fociety — To  de- 
fence and  point  out,  from  time  to  time,  fuch  a  mode  of  medical  in- 
ftrudtion  or  education  as  they  fhall  judge  requihte  for  candidates  for 
the  practice  of  phyfick  and  furgery — To  examine  all  candidates  who 
fhall  offer  themfelves  for  examination,  refpecting  their  fkill  in 
the  profeffion — And  to  give  letters  teftimonial  of  their  approbation 
to  all  fuch  as  may  be  duly  qualified  to  practice.* 

Committees  are  appointed  in  each  county  to  receive  communications 
from,  and  to  correfpond  with  their  medical  brethren  who  are  not  fel- 
lows of  the  fociety  ;  and  this  has  led  to  the  formation  of  feveral 
medical  affociatiotts,  whofe  views  are  to  aid  the  laudable  defigns  of 
this  important  inftitution. 

Further  ro  evidence  their  humanity  and  benevelence,  a  number  ol 
the  medical  and  other  gentlemen,  in  the  town  of  Bofton,  in  1785, 
formed  a  fociety,  by  the  name  of  the  huha-je  society,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  recovering  perfons  apparently  dead,  from  drowning,  lufloca- 
tion,  ftrangling,  and  other  accidents.  This  fociety,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1791,  have  erected  7  huts,  furnifhed  with  wood,  ftraw, 
cabbins,  tinder  boxes,  blankets,  &c.  two  on  Lovel's  Ifland,  one  on 
Calf  I  Hand  both  in  Bofton  harbour, two  on  Nantafket  beach  and  another 
on  Scituate  beach  near  Mai  fh field,  for  the  comfort  of  fhipwrecked 
feamen.  Huts  of  the  fame  kind  are  erected  on  Plumb  Ifland,  near 
Newbury,  by  the  ma+4ne  fociety  of  that  place,  already  mentioned  ;  and 
there  are  alfo  fome  contiguous  to  Hampton  and  Salifbury  beach. 

At  their  femiannual  meetings,  a  public  difcourfe  is  delivered  by  fome 
pc'fon  appointed  by  the  tru flees  for  that  purpofe,  on  fome  medical 
fubject  connected  with  the  principal  object  of  the  fociety  •,  and  as  a 
ftmiulus  to  invefligation.  and  a  reward  of  merit,  a  medal  is  adjudged 
annually  by  the  prelident  and  truftees,  to  the  pcrfon  who  exhibits  the 
moft  approved  diii'ertation. 

The  Society  tor  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  In- 
dians and  others  in  North  America,  was  incorporated  November  19, 
1787.  They  are  enabled  to  receive  fubferiptions  of  charitably  difpof- 
ed  perfons,  and  may  take  any  perfonal  eftate  in  fuccefhon.  All  do- 
nations to  the  fociety  either  by  fubferiptions,  legacy  or  otherwife, 
excepting  fuch  as  may  be  differently  appropriated  by  the  donors,  to 
make  a  part  of,  or  be  put  into  the  capital  ftock  of  the  fociety,  which  is 
to  be  put  out  on  interefton  good  fecurity,  or  otherwife  improved  to 
the  belt  advantage,  and  the  income  and  profits  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
purpoies  aforefaid,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  fociety  fhali  judge  moft 
condulive  to  anfwer  the  defign  of  their  inftitution.  For  feveral  years 
paft  miffionan'es  have  been  appointed  and  fupported  by  the  fociety 
to  viflt  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  Diftrict  of  Main,  where  the  peo- 
ple are  generally   deftitutc   of    the  means  of  religious  inftruttion,  and 

to 
*  The  qualifications  irqu'red  of  candidate's,  far  examination,  arid   the   books   recom-" 
mended  by  the  iucicrv,  airepubliflied  in  Fhssc's   JWatfachuiects  RetiUer,  A.  D.  i;qi. 
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to  fpend  the  fummer  months  with  them.  The  fuccefs  of  thefe  millions 
have  been  highly  fatisfaclory  to  the  fociety.  Several  thoufand  books  or 
different  kinds,  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the  people,  have  beenpurchafed  by 
the  fociety 's  funds,  and  di if  ri but ed  among  ihem  and  the   Oneida  Indians. 

A  part  of  this  fociety  are  a  board  of  commiffioners  from  the  Scot's  fo- 
ciety for  promoting  chnflian  knowledge  among  the  Indians  in  America. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  fur  promoting  Agriculture, 
was  incorporated  in  1792,  in  confequence  of  which  the  agricultural 
committee  of  the  Academy  isdiilblved.  At  a  late  meeting  of  this  foeiety, 
in  Boflon,aVery,  confidcrable  fum  of  money  was  fublcri bed,  for  eitabli fil- 
ing a  fund  to  defray  the  expenfe  of  premiums  and  bounties,  which 
may  be  voted  by  the  fociety, 

A  fociety  was  eftablifhed  in  this  flate  in  1791,  called  the  Histor- 
ical Society,  the  pro  felled  defign  of  which  is  to  collect,  prelerve 
and  communicate  materials  for  a  complete  hiftory  of  this  country 
from  the  beginning  of  its  fettlement. 

Next  to  Pennfylvania,  this  ft  ate  has  the  greateft  number  of  focieties 
for  the  promotion  of  ufeful  knowledge  and  human  happiriefs  ;  and 
as  they  are  founded  on  the  broad  balis  of  benevolence,  patriotifm  andchar- 
fry,  they  cannot  fail  to  profper.  Thcle  inftitutions,which  are  fait  increas- 
ing in  almoit  every  flate  in  the  union,  are  (0  many  evidences  of  the- 
advanced  and  advancing  ftate  of  civilization  and  improvement  in  this 
country,  and  of  the  excellence  of  our  national  government,  They 
prove  likewife  that  a  free  republican  government,  like  ours,  is  the 
moft  happily  calculated  to  promote  a  general  diffulion  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge, and  the  moft  favourable  to  the  benevolent  and  humane  feelings 
of  the  human  heart. 

Literature,  Colleges,' Academies;  &c]  According  to  the 
laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  every  town  having  rifty  houieholders  or 
upwards,  is  to  be  provided  with  one  or  more  lchool-maiters  to  teach 
children  and  youth  to  read  and  write,  and  infiruct  them  in  the  Eng- 
iifh  language,  arithmetic,  orthography  and  decent  behaviour  ;,  and 
where  any  town  has  200  families,  there  is  alfo  to  be  a  grammar  School 
fet  up  therein,  and  fome  difcreet  perfon,  well  inftrucled  in  the  Latin, 
Creek  and  EngliPn  languages,  procured  to  keep  the  fame,  and  be  fuitably 
paid  by  the  inhabitants.  The  penalty  for  neglect  of  fchools  in  towns 
of  f,o  families  is  10;'.  thofe  of   100  families  20/. — of  150  30/. 

Ihefelaws  relpeciing  fchools,  are  not  (o  well  regarded  in  many 
parts  of  the  flate,  as  the  wife  purpoles  which  they  were  intended  to 
anfwer,  and  the  happineis  of  trie  people  require. 

in  Boft'oh  there  are  feven  public  lchools,  Supported  wholly  at  the 
expenle  cf  the  town,  and  in  which  the  children  of  every  clafs  of  citi- 
zens freely  affociate.  In  the  Latin  grammar  fchooi  the  rudiments  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  arc  taught,  and  boys  qualified  for  the  uni- 
verlities  ;  into  this  School  none  are  admitted  till  ten  years  of  age, 
having  been  previoufly  well  inftrucled  in  Englifh  grammar.  In  the 
three  Englifh  grammar  fchools.  the  children  of  both  fexes,  from  7  to  1  4 
years  of  age,  are  inilructed  in  ipelling,  accenting  and  reading  the 
Englifh  language  both  prole  and  verle,  with  propriety,  alfo  in  Englifh' 
grammar  and  compofition,  together  with  the  rudiments  of  geography  ; 
in  the  other  three  the  fame;  children  are  taught  writing  and  arithme- 
fc.  Thefe  fchools  are  attended  alternately,  and  each  of  them  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  an  Ufher  or  Afliitant.  The  mailers  of  thefe  fchools 
nave  each,  a  (alary  of  666*  dollars  per  annum,  payable  quarterly. 

Z  They 
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They  are  all  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  committee  of  twenty 
one  gentlemen,  for  the  time  being,  chofen  annually,  whofe  duty  it  is 
';  to  vifit  the  fchools  at  lead  once  in  three  months,  to  examine  the 
fcholars  in  the  various  branches  in  which  they  are  taught,  to  devife 
the  bell  methods  for  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  fchools, 
to  give  luch  advice  to  the  mafiers  as  they  fhall  think  expedient,  and 
by  all  proper  methods  to  excite  in  children  a  laudable  ambition  to  ex- 
cel in  a  virtuous,  amiable  deportment,  and  in  every  branch  of  ufe- 
ful  knowledge."  At  the  annual  visitation  in  July  1792,  there  were 
prefent  470  miffes  and  720  boys.  Befides  thele  there  are  fev- 
eral  private  fchools,  for  inllruction  in  the  Englifh,  Latin,  and 
French  languages — in  writing,  arithmetic  and  the  higher  branch- 
es   of    mathematics and     alio    in    mufic    and     dancing.       Perhaps 

there  is  not  a  town  in  the  world,  the  youth  of  which  more  ful- 
ly enjoy  the  benefits  of  fchool  education,  than  Bolton.  And  when 
we  confider  how  infeparablv  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  our 
country,  and  theexiftence  of  our  prefent  happy  government,  are  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  children,  too  much  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  the  enlightened  citizens  of  this  town,  for  the  attention  they 
have  paid  to  this  important  bufinefs,  and  the  worthy  example  they 
have  exhibited  for  the  imitation  of  others. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  grammar  ichools  are  the  Academies,  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  grammar  ichools.  young  gentlemen  are  fitted 
for  admiiuon  to  the  Univerfity. 

Dummer  Academy,  at  Newbury,  was  founded  as  early  as  1756, 
by  means  of  a  liberal  donation  from  the  Honorable  William  Dummer, 
formerly  Lieutenant  Governour,  and  a  worthy  man,  whofe  name  it 
has  ever  fince  retained.  It  was  opened  in  1763,  and  incorporated  by 
an  act  of  the  general  court,  in  1782.  By  the  act  the  number  of  Trus- 
tees is  not  to  exceed  15,  who  aie  to  manage  the  funds  for  the  fupport 
of  the  instructors.  This  academy  is  at  prefent  in  a  flourifhing 
ftate. 

Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  was  founded  and  handfomcly 
endowed  April  21,  1770,  by  the  Honourable  Samuel  Phillips,  Efq  of 
Andover,  in  the  county  of  Effex,  and  commonwealth  of  Maifachufetts, 
lately  deceafed,  and  his  brother,  the  Honourable  John  Phillips  L.L.D. 
of  Exeter,  in  the  ftate  of  New  Hampfhire,  It  was  incorporated  Oc- 
tober 4,  1780.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  thirteen  Truftccs  of  re- 
Ipettablc  characters,  and  the  immediate  care  of  a  Principal,  (who  is 
one  of  the  Truftees  ex  officio]  an  Afiiftant,  and  a  Writing  Mailer. 
They  arc  accommodated  with  a  large  and  elegant  building,  erected  at 
the  expes.de  of  the  founders,  and  their  brother  the  Honourable  Wil- 
l-inn Phillips,  Efq.  of  Bofton.  It  is  fituated  on  a  delightful  eminence, 
near  the  manfion  houfe  of  the  Honourable  Samuel  Phillips,  Efq.  its 
atron,  and  ion  of  the  deceafed  founder — is  encompaff- 
ed  with  a  f;  lubrious  air.  and  commands  an  extenhve  profpect.  The 
lower  flory  contains  a  large  fchool-rcom,  with  ample  accommodations 
lor  an  hundred  ftudents,  and  two  other  apartments  for  a  library,  and 
other  purpofes  ;  the  upper  flory  confifls  of  a  fpacious  hall,  fixty  four 
feet  in  length,  and  tliirtv-three  feet  in  breadth,  dengned  for  exhibi- 
tions and  other  public  occafions. 

The  design  .of  this  foundation,  according  to  its  conftitution,  is, 
"  'I  he  promotion  of  true  piety  and  virtue,  the  initiuction  of  youth, 
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in  the  Englifh,  Latin  and  Greek  languages  ;  together  *ritK  writing, 
arithmetic,  pra&ical  geometry,  mufick  and  oratory,  logic  and  geo- 
graphy ;  and  fuch  other  of  the  libera!  arts  and  fciences,  or  languages, 
as  opportunity  and  ability  may  hereafter  adnr.t,  and  the  Truftees 
fhall  direft."  ' 

Leicester  Acadfmy,  in  the  town  (hip  of  Leicester,  and  county 
of  Worcester,  was  incorporated  in  1784.  For  the  encouragement  of 
this  inftitution,  Ebenczcr  Crafts  and  Jacob  Davis,  Efqr's.  generoufiv 
gave  a  large  and  commodious  manfion  houfe,  lands  and  appurtenances, 
in  Leicefler. 

In  Williamllown,  in  Berkfhire  county,  is  another  Academy.  Co'. 
Ephraim  Williams  laid  the  foundation  of  it  by  a  handlome  donation 
in  lands.  In  1790.  partly  vby  lottery  and  partly  by  the  liberal  donation 
of  gentlemen  in  the  town,  a  brick  edifice  was  erected,  82  feet  by  42, 
and  four  (lories  high,  containing  24  rooms  for  itudents,  a  large  fchool 
room,  a  dining  hall  and  a  room  for  public  fpeakmg.  It  has  a  Precep- 
tor, an  Ulher  and  a  Mafter  of  the  Englifh  fchool.  The  number  of 
itudents  is  at  prefent  between  50  and  60,  besides  the  Icholars  of  the 
free  fchool.  The  languages  and  fciences  ufually  taught  :n  the  Amer- 
ican colleges  are  taught  here.  Board,  tuition  and  other  expenles  of 
education  a;e  vety  low  ;  and  from  its  fituation  and  other  circumstanc- 
es, it.  is  likely,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  become  an  inftitution  of  considerable 
utility  and  importance. 

An   AcaHemy   at  Taunton    was    incorporated    in  1792. 

At  Hingham  is  a  well  endowed  fchool,  which  in  honor  of  its  prin- 
cipal donor  and  founder,  is  called  Derby  School. 

Thei'e  Academiesare .  defigncd  to  dilleminate  virtue  and  true  piety,  to 
■promote  the  education  of  youth  in  the  Englifhj  Latin,  Greek  and 
.French  languages,  in  writing,  arithmetic,  oratory,  geography,  practical 
geometry,  logic,  philofophy,  and  fuch  other  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
iciences,  or  languages,  as  may  be  thought  expedient. 

Harvard  Un  ive  rsitv  takes  its  date  from  the  year  1638.  Two 
years  before,  the  general  court  gave  four  hundred  pounds  for  the  fup- 
port  of  a  public  fchool  at  Newtown,  which  has  fince  been  called 
Cambridge.  This  year  (1638)  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Harvard,, a  worthy 
minifter  refiding  in  Charleftovvn,  died,  and  left  a  donation  of  ^779 
for  the  ufe  ot  the  foremeniioned  public  fchool.  In  honour  to 
the  memory  of  fo  liberal  a  benefactor,  the  general  court  the  fame 
year,    ordered    that    the  fchool  fhould   take    the  name  of  Harvard 

C OM.E  G  E  , 

In  1642,  the  College  was  put  upon  a  more  refpeftable  footing,  and 
the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  magistrates,  and  the  ministers  of 
the  li:;  next  adjacent  towns,  with  the  President,  were  eretted  into  a 
corporation  for  the  ordering  and  managing  its  concerns.  It  received 
its  first  charter  in  1650. 

Cambridge,  in  which  the  university  is  situated,  is  a  pleafant  village, 
four  miles  westward  from  Bolton,  containing  a  number  of  gentlemen's 
ieats  which  are  neat  and  well  built.  The  university  confifts  of  four 
elegant  brick  edifices,  handfomelv  cnclofed.  They  Hand  on  a  beau- 
tiful green  which  fpreads  to  the  northwest,  and  exhibit  a  pleaiing 
view. 

The  names  of  the  feveral  buildings  are,  Harvard  Hall,  Maffachufetts 
Hall,  Ilo'l  s  Hall  and  Holden  Chapel.  Harvard  Hall  is  divided  into 
:!>:  apartments  5  one  off  which  is  appropriated  lot  thelibr„.-.'y.  one  for 
Z   2  the 
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the  mufcum,  two  for  the  philofophical  apparatus  ;  one  is  ufed  for  a 
chapel,  and  the  other  for  a  dining  hall.  The  library,  in  1791,  confided 
of  upwards  of  13.000  volumes  :  and  will  be  continually  increafing 
from  the  intcreft  of  permanent  funds,  as  well  as  from  calual  benefac- 
tions. The  philofophical  apparatus,  belonging  to  this  u'niverfity,' coffc 
between  1400  and  £1500  lawful  money,  and  is  the  moil  elegant  and 
complete  of  any  in  America. 

Agreeable  totheprefent  conflitution  of  Maffachufetts,  his  excellency 
the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  the  council  and  ienate,  the  prehdent 
of  the  univerfity,  and  the  minifters  of  the  congregational  churches  in 
the  towns  of  Bolton,  Charleftown,  Cambridge,  Watcrtown,  Pvox- 
bury,  and  Dorchefter,  are,  ex  offi<:iis,  Overieers  of  the  Univerfity. 

The  corporation  is  a  diftinct  body,  conliftingof  feven  members,  in 
whom  is  vefted  the  property  of  the  univerfity. 

Harvard  univerfity  has  a  Prehdent,  Emeritus  Profefior  of  Divinity— 
Hollifian  Profeffor  of  Divinity — -Hancock  Profeffor  of  Hebrew  and 
other  oriental  languages — Hollis  Profeffor  of  the  mathematics  and 
Natural  Philofopby — Herfey  Profeffor  of  anatomy  and  furgery — Her- 
fey  Profeffor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  phyfick — Erving  Profeffor 
of  chymiftry  and  materia  medica — four  Tutors,  who  teach  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  logic,  metaphyfics  and  ethics,  geography  and 
the  elements  of  geometry,  natural  philofophy,  aftronomy  and  hiftory, 
and  a  preceptor  of  the  French  language. 

This  univerfity,  as  to  its  library,  philofophical  apparatus  and  pro- 
fefforfhips,  is  at  prefent  the  fir  it  literary  inftitution  on  this  continent. 
Since  its  firft  eflablifhment,  upwards  of  3300  ftudents  have  received 
honorary  degrees  from  its  fuccefhve  officers;  about  one  third  of  whom 
have  been  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  gofpel  mimftry.  It  has  gen-- 
erally  from  130  to  160  lludents. 

This  univerfity  is  liberally  endowed,  and  is  frequently  receiving 
donations  for  the  eflablifhment  of  new  profefforfhips.  Formerly 
theiewasan  annual  grant  made  by  the  legiflature,  !o  the  prehdent 
and  proreffors.  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds,  which  for  feveral 
years  paft  has  been  difcontinued. 

Banks."]  There  are  four  incorporated  Banks  in  this  Common- 
Wealth,  of  which  the  Branch  Bank  in  Bolton,  which  is  apart  of  the 
National  Bank,  is  one.  The  Maffachufetts  Bank  in  Bolton  was 
incorporated  in  1784.  It  was  defigncd  as  a  public  benefit,  and  more 
particularly  to  accomodate  the  meicantile  intercft.  Its  prefent  capital 
con fi Its  of  800  fliares  of  500  dollars  each, making  in  all  4co:coo  dollars. 
It  is  kept  open  every  day  in  the  year,  except  public  days.  The  annual 
meeting  for  the  choice  of  nine  directors  is  on  the  firft  Wednciday  in 
January. 

Elfcx  Bank,  at  Salem,  was  incorporated  179:,  and  is  under  the 
management  of  a  prcfident  and  fix  diteclors. 

Union  Bank, in  Bolton,  wasalfo  incorporated  in  1792,  and  has  a  pre- 
sident and  eleven  directors.  Its  capital  coniilis  of  100,000  fhares  of 
eight  dollars  each,  fo  that  when  the  payment  of  the  fhares  fhall  be 
completed,  the  whole    flock  will  amount  to  800  coo  dollars. 

Chief  Towns.]     Boston*   is  the  capital,   not  only  of    Maffachu- 
fetts. but  of  New  England,  and  lies  in   lat.  420  73'  N.       It  is  built  on 
a  peninfula  of  an  irregular  form,  at    the  bottom  of  Maffachufetts  Bay. 
The  neck  or  iflhmus  which  joins  the  peninfula  to  the  continent,  is  at   - 
the  fouth  end  of  the  town,  and  leads  to  Roxbury.     The  length  of  the 

town 
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town  itfelf  is  not  quite  two  miles.  Its  breadth  is  various.  At  the 
entrance  from  Roxbury  it  is  narrow.  The  greateft  breadth  is  one 
mile  and  139  yards.  The  buildings  in  the  town  cover  about  1000  acres. 
It  contains  nearly  2000  dwelling  houfes  and  about    so;ooo  inhabitants. 

In  this  town  there  are  feventy  nine  ftreets,  38  lanes,  and  twenty  one 
alleys,  excluftvc  of  fquares  and  courts  ;  and  about  eighty  wharves  and 
quays  very  convenient  for  vcifels.  The  principal  wharf  extends  600 
yards  into  the  lea,  and  is  coveredon  the  north  fide  with  large  and  con- 
venient ftores.     It  far  exceeds  any  other  wharf  in  the  United  States. 

In  Bolton  are  17  houfes  for  public  worfhip  ;  of  which  nine  are  for 
congregationalilts,  three  for  epifcopalians,  two  for  baptifts,  one  forthe 
Friends,  one  for  univerfalifts,  and  one  for  Roman  catholics. 

The  other  public  buildings  are  the  fiate  houfe,  court  houfe,  goal.  Fan- 
cull  hall,  an  alms  houfe,  a  work  houle,  a  bridewell  and  powder  mag- 
azine. That  building  which  was  formerly  the  governour's  houfe,  is 
now  occupied  in  its  leveral  apartments,  by  the  council,  the  treafur- 
er,  and  the  fecretary  ;  the  two  latter  hold  their  offices  in  it.  Molt  of 
the  public  buddings  are  handfome,  and  fome  of  them  are  elegant.  The 
town  is  irregularly  built,  but,  as  it  lies  in  a  circular  form  around  the 
harbour,  it  exhibits  a  very  handfome  view  as  you  approach]  it  from 
the  fea.  On  the  welt  fide  of  the  town  is  the  mall,  a  very  beautiful  pub- 
lic walk,  adorned  with  rows  of  trees,  and  in  view  of  the  common, 
which  is  always  open  to  refrefhing  breezes.  Beacon  hill,  on  which  a 
handfome  monument,  commemorative  of  losne  of  the  moft  important 
events  of  the  late  war,  has  lately  been  ereited,  overlooks  the  town 
irom  the  weft,  and  affords  a  fine  variegated  profpeft. 

The  harbour  of  Bolton  is  fafe,  and  large  enough  to  contain  500  fhips 
at  anchor,  in  a  good  depth  of  water  ;  while  the  entrance  is  fo  narrow 
as  Icarcelyto  admit  two  fhips  abreaft.  It  is  diverfified,  as  we  have  al- 
ready oblerved,  with  40  iflands,  which  afford  rich  pafturing,  hay  and 
grain.  About  three  miles  from  the  town  is  the  cattle,  which  com- 
mands the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

The  market  in  this  town  isfupplied  with  an  abundance  of  beef,  pork, 
mutton,  lamb,  veal  and  poultry,  and  of  a  quality  equal  to  any  in 
the  world  ;  and  alfo  with  meal  butter,  chcefe,  roots,  vegetables  and 
fruits  of  various  kinds,  in  great  plenty.  The  fifh  market  is  alio  ex- 
cellent, and  not  only  furnifhes  the  tables  of  the  rich  with  iome  of 
ihe  greateft  dainties,  but  is  alfo  a  fingular  bleffing  to  the  poor. 

At  an  annual  meeting  in  March,  feven  felectmen  are  chofen  for  the 
more  immediate  government  of  the  town;  at  the  lame  time  areclefted  a 
town  cletk,  a  town  treaiurer,  1  2  overfeers  of  the  poor,  12  firewards, 
3.2  clerks  of  the  market,  1 2  fcavengers,  and  12  conftables,  beiides 
a,  number  of  other  officers.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  change  the 
government  of  the  town  from  itsprefent  form  to  that  of  a  city,  but 
the  propofed  form  not  being  confonant  to  the  democratic  fpirit  of  the 
body  of  the  people,  it  has  been  rejected. 

Bolton  was  fettled  as  early  as  the  year  1631,  from  Charleftown. 
The  peninfula  was  called,  by  the  natives,  Shawmut  ;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Charleftown,  from  the  view  they  had  of  three  hills  called  ir 
Irimountain.  The  new  inhabitants,  however,  named  it  Bolton,  out  of 
re(pe6t  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  formerly  a  minifter  of  Bolton,  in 
England,  who  was  expected  to  come  over  to  New  England.  He 
was  afterwards  minifter  of  ihefirf.  churthl 

It  has  been  computed,  that  during  the  liege  in  177,5?  as  many   houfes 
were  deftroyed  in  Bofton  bv  the    Britifh    troops,    a.>    were    burnt    in 
Z  3  Charleftown. 
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Charle flown.  Since  the  :eace  a  fpirit  of  repairs  and  improvement 
has  diffufed  itfelf  among  the  inhabitants.  The  ftreets  of  late,  have 
been  lighted  with  lamps  at  the  expenfe  of  the  town  ;  and  fome  fmall 
beginnings  have  been  made  towards  improving  the  (beets  by  new  pav- 
ing them,  which  it  is  hoped  wdl  ftimulate  to  like  improvements  through 
tie  town.  The  principal  manufactures  here  are,  rum,  beer,  paper  hang- 
ii  gs  of  which  24  ceo  pieces  are  annually  made,  loaf  fugar,  cordage, 
cafds,fail  cloth, f  per  rcteceti  and  tallow  candies glafs — there  are  30  d  1  ftille- 
ries,  2  breweries,  8  lugar  hpufes,  and  1 1  rope  walks.  A  few  years  may 
render  the  metropolis  of  Maflachufetts  as  lameu  for  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,   as  any   city    in    the  United  States. 

Salem,  the  iecoad  town  for  fize  in  the  Commonwealth,  containing 
928  houles  and  70:1  inhabitants,  and  except  Plymouth,  the  oldeft, 
was  fettled  in  1628,  by  governor  End.cot,  and  was  called  by  the  In- 
dians Naumkeag.  Here  are  a  meeting  of  quakeis,  an  epifcopal 
church  and  five  congregational  focieties.  The  town  is  iituated  on  a 
peninfula,  formed  by  two  fmall  inlets  of  the  fca,  called  north  and 
iouth  rivers  The  former  of  thefe  paffes  into  Beverly  harbour,  and 
has  a  draw  bridge  acrois  it,  built  many  years  ago  at  private  expenfe. — 
At  this  place  lomepart  of  the  [hipping  of  the  town  is  fitted  out  ;  but 
the  princpal  harbour  and  place  for  bufinefs  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
towr.  at  Iouth  river,  if  that  may  properly  be  called  a  river,  which 
depends  on  the  flowing  or  the  fea  for  the  water  it  conrains.  So  fhoal 
is  this  harbour  that  vellels  which  draw  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  of 
water,  muft  be  laden  and  unladen  at  a  diflance  from  the  wharves 
by  the  afliftance  of  lighters.  This  inconvenience,  notwithftanding, 
more  navigation  is  owned,  and  more  trade  carried  on  in  Salem  than 
in  any  port  in  the  Comwonwealth,  Bofton  excep.ed.  The  fifhery, 
the  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies,  to  Europe,  to  ihe  coaft  of  Africa,  to  the- 
Eafl  Indies,  and  the  freighting  bufinefs  from  the  fouthern  fiates,  aie 
here  all  purfued  with  eneigv  and  fpirit.  The  enterprize  of  the  mer- 
chants of  this  place  is  equalled  by  nothing  but  their  indefatigable  in- 
duflry  and  fevere  economy.  This  latter  virtue  forms  2  diffinguifhing 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  town.  Some  perfons  of 
rank,  in  former  times,  having  carried  it  to  an  unbecoming  length,  gave 
a  character  to  the  people  in  general  of  a  difgraceful  parlimony. 
But,  whether  this  reproach  was  ever  juftly  applied  in  fo  extenfive  a 
meafure  or  not,  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  to  continue  it  at 
the  prefent  time  ;  for  it  may  juftly  be  laid  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salem 
at  this  day,  that,  with  a  laudable  attention  to  the  aquilition  of  pro- 
perty, they  exhibit  a  public  f pi rit  and  hofpitality,  alike  honourable  to 
themfelves  and  their  country.  A  general  plainnefsandneatnefsin  diefs, 
buildings  and  equipage,  and  a  cettain  ftillnefs  and  gravity  of  manner, 
perhaps  in  fome  degree  peculiar  to  commercial  people,  diitinguilh 
them  from  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  indeed  to  be  wifh- 
ed  that  the  fober  induftry  here  fo  univerfally  practiled.  may  become 
more  extenfive  through  the  union,  and  form  the  national  character  of 
federal  Americans. 

A  court  houie,  built  in  1786,  at  the  joint  expenfe  of  the  county  and 
town,  forms  a  principal  ornament,  and  is  executed  in  a  ft  vie  of  archi* 
lecture  that  would  add  to  the  elegance  of  any  city  in  the  union.  The 
Supreme  Judicial  court,  holds  a  term  here  the  fecond  Tuefdav  of  Nov- 
ember, the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  fefTions,  the  fecond  Tuefday  of . 
March  and  September.  A 
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-A  manufactory  of  duck  and  fail  cloth,  was  lately  inftituted  here, 
and  is  profecuted  with  much  fphit. 

The  melancholly  delufion  of  1692  originated  in  this  town,  in  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paris,  the  then  minilter,  and  here  was  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  of  the  bloody  bufinefs.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  town, 
at  a  place  called,  from  the  number  of  executions  which  look  place 
there,  ^allows  hill,  the  graves  of  the  unhappy  luflerers  may  yet  be  traced. 
Though  this  unfortunate  and  difgraceful  bufinefs  was  chiefly  tranlact- 
ed  here,  it  is  well  known  that  the  leading  people,  both  of  church  and 
flate,  in  the  colony,  took  an  active  part  in  it.  Unjuit  therefore  and 
highly  abfiud  it  is  to  fix  a  peculiar  odium  on  the  town  of  Salem  for 
what  was  the  general  weaknefs  or  crime  of  the  country.  While  the 
i-trcaftic  fmile  is  excited  among  the  vain  and  unthinking,  or  theinfult- 
ing  abufe  of  illiberal  prejudice  is  unjuftly  thrown  on  this  fhocking 
tragedy,  the  ferious  cannot  but  lament  to  find  the  human  mind,  fubject 
to  lb  grofs  deceptions,  and  the  man  of  candour  v/ill  haften  to  drop 
the  curtain  on  the  difmal  fcene. 

Southeaft  from  Salem,  and  at  four  miles  diftance  from  it,  lies 
Marblehead,  containing  one  epifcopal  and  two  congregational 
churches,  befides  a  fmall  fociety  of  feparatifts.  The  chief  attention  of 
this  town  is  devoted  to  the  bank  fifhery,  and  more  is  done  in  that  line 
than  in  any  port  in  the  government.  The  late  war  putting  a  total 
ftop  to  this  bufinefs,  and  vaft  numbers  of  the  men  before  employed  in 
it  being  loft  by  land  and  water,  the  peace  found  thofe  who  fur- 
vived  in  circumftances  of  great  diftrefs.  Great  exertions  were  made 
to  revive  the  former  courfe  of  bufinefs,  and  it  is  lamented  by  every 
friend  to  induftry  and  the  profperity  of  the  country, that  thefe  exertions 
have  not  been  crowned  with  more  fuccefs;  every  thing  here  has  more 
and  more  the  fymptoms  of  decay.  The  great  number  of  widows  and 
orphans  caufed  by  the  war,  and  left  at  the  clofe  of  it  to  the  charge  of 
the  town,  are  a  melancholy  burthen  under  which  nothing  lefs  than 
governmental  aid  can  relieve  it.  A  lottery  has  been  granted  by  the 
legiflature  for  the  double  purpofe  of  leffening  the  weight  of  this  burden, 
and  repairing  the  fea  wall,  which  protects  the  harbour,  and  which  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  giving  way,  to  the  great  detriment,  if  not  utter 
ruin  of  the  port, 

A  peculiarity  obfervable  in  our  fifhing  towns  may  be  worthy  men- 
tioning. Thefpring,  fummer  and  autumn,  being  entirely  occupied  in 
the  laborious  purfuit  of  their  employment,  leaves  no  time  for  amufe- 
ments.  In  winter,  every  thing  is  different.  There  are  few  calls  to 
lahour,  and  all  are  devoted  to  mirth  and  jollity.  A  continual  round  of 
gaiety  and  djffipation  occupy  the  fifherman's  time,  until  returning 
fprmg  calls  him  to  returning  labour,  which  he  now  purines  as  eagerly 
as  he  did  juft  before  his  amufemenr. 

Newbury  Port,  originally  part  of  Newbury,  from  which  its  incorpor- 
poration  detached  it  in  1764,  and  by  which  and  Merrimack  river  it  is 
wholly  encircled,  is  perhaps  the  molt  limited  in  its  extent  of  land,  of 
any  townfhip  in  the  commonwealth,  containing  but  about  6.'o  acres. 
Here  are  four  houfes  for  public  worfhip,  viz,  one  Epifcopalian,  one 
Prefbyterian  and  two  Congregational.  It  was  formerly  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  veifels  annually  built  here ;  but  fince  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  war,  this  bufinefs  has  in  a  great  degree  failed,  and 
v.p  manufacture  of  confcquencc  has  yet  fupplied  its  place.  The  con- 
tinental frigates,  Bolton  and  Hancock,  were  built  here,  befides  ma»,v 
Z   4  iai  ;c 
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large  private  armed  {hips  during  the  war.  Thetrade  to  the  Weft  Irv 
die's  is  carried  on  here  with  much  fpiritandtoa  great  amount.  Large 
quantities  of  rum  are  diftilled,  which  is  principally  exported  to  the 
fouthern  ftates.  Some  veffels  are  employed  in.the  freighting  buhne-fs, 
and  a  few  in  the  fifhery.  In  November,  1790,  there  were  owned  in 
this  port  fix  {hips,  45  brigantines.  30,  fchooncrsand  28  floops,  making 
in  the  whole  1  1,870  tons.  A  term  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and 
general  feiTions   is  held  here  on  the  laft  Tueiday  of  September. 

Ipfwich,  by  the  Indians  called  Agawam,  in  the  county  of  Efiex,  is 
32  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Bolton,  is  diviued  into  5  panfhes,  and  con- 
tains 4562  inhabitants.  An  excellent  flone  bridge,  acrofs  Ipfwich 
river,  compofed  of  two  arches,  with  one  folid  pier  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  connects  the  two  parts  of  the  town,  and  was  executed  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Honourable  Judge  Choate,  iri  a  ftyle  of 
itrength  and  neatnefs,  hitherto  unequalled  in  this  country.  This 
was  heretofore  a  place  of  much  mote  confideration  than  at  prelent, 
Its  decline  is  attributed  to  a  barred  harbour  and  fhoal  rivers,  its  nat- 
ural fituation  is  very  pleafant,  and  on  all  accounts  excellently  well  cal- 
culated to  be  a  large  manufacturing  town.  The  fupreme  judicial 
court,  the  courts  of  common  pleas  ana  feflions.  are  held  here  once  in  a 
year  ;  and  from  its  central  fituation,  appears  to  be  the  molt  conveni- 
ent place  for  ail  the  courts  and  public  offices  of  the  county. 

Charlcftown,  called  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, Mi/Jiarvif^ipY\cs  north 
of  Bofton, with  which  it  is  connected  by  Chailes  river  bridge, and  is  the 
principal  town  in  Middlefcx  county,  The  town,  properly  io  called, 
is  built  on  a  pcninfula,  formed  by  Myftic  river,  on  the  ealt,  and  a  bay, 
fetting  up  from  Charles  river  on  the  welt.  It  is  very  advantageoufiy 
htuated  for  health,  *  navigation,  trade,  and  manufactures  of  almoft  all 
the  various  kinds.  A  dam  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  which  lets 
up  from  Charles  river,  weft  of  the  town,  would  afford  a  great  number 
of  mill  feats  for  manufacturers.  Bunker,  Breed'.-,  and  Cobble,  now 
Barrell's,  hills,  are  celebrated  in  the  hiltory  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  no  lets  fo  for  the  elegant  and  delightful  profpects  which 
they  afford  of  Bofton,  and  its  charmingly  variegated  harbour — p| 
Cambridge  and  it$  Colleges,  and  of  an  extenhve  it  act  ol  highly  cul- 
tivated country. 

The  deft  ruction  of  this  town  by  the  Britifh,  in  1775,  we  have  men- 
tioned in  the  hiftorical  fketch  we  have  given  of  the  war.  Before  its 
deftruction,  feveral  branches  of  manufactures  were  carried  on  to  greap 
advantage,  fame  of  which  have  been  fince  revived  ;  particularly  the 
manufacture  of  pet  and  pcail  afh,  rum,  fliips,  leather  in  all  its  blanch- 
es, filver,  tin.  brafs,  and  pewter. ♦, 

Cambridge  and  Concord,  are  nhe  molt  confiderablc  inlands  towns  in 
the  County  of  Middlefex,  the  former  is  4  miles  from  Bolton,  and  is 
a  pleafant  town,  and  the  feat  of  the  Univeffity.  Thelr.tieris  19  miles 
N.  W.  of  Bofton,  and  is  alfo  a  pleafant,  healthy,  thriving  town. 
The  Provincial  Congtcfs  fat  in  Concoid  in  1774,  and  the  general  court, 
have  frequently  held  their  l-enions  he>e  when'  contagious  ddeafes  have 
prevailed  in  the  capital.  This  town  is  rendered  famous  in  hiftory  by 
its  being  the  place  where  the  firfl  oppofition    was  made  to  the  Britifh 
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are,  a  congregational  church,  a  fpacious  flone  goal,  the  bed  in  New- 
England,  and  a  county  court  houie.  The  town  is  accommodated  with 
three  handfome  bridges,  one  of  which  is  so8  feet  long  and  18  feet 
wide,  fupported  bv  12  piers,  built  after  the  manner  of  Charles  river 
bridge,  in  j  791 ,  there  were  1590  inhabitants,  in  this  town,  80  of 
whom  were  upwards  of  70  years  old.  Eor  13  years  pall  the  average 
number  of  deaths  has  been  17,  one  in  four  of  whom  were  70  years 
old  and  upwards. 

Plymouth,  the  principal  town  in  the  county  of  the  fame  name,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Old  colony,  lo  called-,  is  42  miles  S.  E.of  Bolton,  and 
contains  about  300  houfes.  before  the  war,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  employed  ijo  fail  of  vellels,  chiefly  in  the  fifhing  buhnefs.  But 
;n  the  courfe  of  the  war,  they  were  moilly  taken  or  deftroyed  bv  the 
enemy,  and  their  feamen  Captivated,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  re- 
duced to  indigence.  They  have  fince,  in  a  great  meafure,  emerged 
from  their  diitrefTcd  iiate.  The  harbour  is  ipacious  but  the  water  is 
not  deep.  This  town  is  famous  for  being  the  firft  place  fettled  by  the 
pious aneeftors  of  the  New  Englanders,  in  1620. 

Worceft?r,  the  (hire  town  of  the  county  of  the  fame  name,  is  the 
largefl  inland  town  in  New  England,  and  is  fituated  about  47  miles 
weitward  of  Bofton.  The  public  buildings  in  this  town,  are  two 
congregational  churches,  a  court  houfe,  and  a  flrong  flone  goal.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  large  inland  trade,  and  manufacture  pot  and 
pearl  afh,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  behdes  fome  other  articles. 

Printing,  in  its  various  branches,  is  carried  on  very  extenfively  in 
this  town,  by  Ifaiah  Thomas,  who,  in  the  year  1  791,  carried  through 
his  pre  lies  two  editions  of  the  Bible,  theone  the  large  royal  quarto,  the 
firft  of  that  kind  pwbiifhed  inArnerica5the  olhera  large  foliOjWub^o  coo- 
perplates,  belides  ieveralother  books  of  conierjuence.  His  printing  ap- 
paratus loniifis  of  10  printing  preiles,  with  types  in  proportion;  and  he 
is  now  making  preparations  tor  thepiinlingof  Bibles  of  various  fmaller 
kinds,  which  will  caufe  him  to  make  a.  great  addition  to  his  works,  of 
both  preiles  and  types.  This  printing  apparatus  is  now  the  largeft  in 
America. 

On  Connecticut  river,  in  the  county  of  Hampfhire,  there  sre 
a  number  of  very  plealant  towns,  among  which  are  Springfield 
and  Hadley,  on  the  eare  fide  of  the  river;  Northampton.  Hatfield  and 
E>eerfield  on  the  weft.  Courts  are  held  in  all  theie  places  in  their 
turn,  except  Hatfield.  Springfield  is  the  oldeft  of  theie  towns,  having 
been  fettled  as  early  as  1636.  Its  public  buildings  are  a  congregation- 
al church,  court  houfe,  and  goal.  A  large  proportion  of  the  military 
itcres  of  ihc  commonwealth  are  lodged  here.  A  clear  meandering 
brook  runs  through  the  town  from  north  to  fouth,  and  adds  much  to  in, 

Li 

beauty  and  piealantnefs. 

•  Stockbridge,  Great  Barrington,  and  Lenox,  are  the  principal  tpwns 
in  Perk  (hire  county,  and  lie  from  45  to  55  miles  W.  N.  \V.  from 
Springfield. 

-Military  Strength.]  The  aftive  militia  of  Maflachufctts 
>s  compofedof  all  able  bodied,  white  male  citizens  from  16  to  40  years 
of  age,  excepting  officers  of  government,  and  thole  who  have  held 
commjfiions,  &c.  The  whole  is  completely  armed  and  organized, 
and  is  formed  into  nine  divilions,  each  commanded  by  a  major  gener- 
al, n'.nc:ern  brigades,  confiding  of  feventy  nine  regiments  of  infant- 
ry. 
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ry,  eleven  battalions  of  cavalry,  and  eight  battalions  of  artillery  ;  to- 
gether forming  a  well  regulated  body  of  5C..000  infantry,  2,000  caval- 
ry, and  1,500  artillery  men,  with  Co  pieces  of  field  artillery.  This  ac- 
tive military  corps  is  affembled  by  companies  for  diicipline,  in  their 
refpeclive  diftricts,  four  times  a  year  ;  and  once  a  year  by  regiments 
or  brigades  ;  at  which  time  they  are  reviewed  and  infpected. 

Behdcs  the  military  ftrength  abovementioned,  whuh  may  be  confid- 
cred  as  the  aftive  militia  of  the  ftate,  there  are  eniolled  about  25. coo 
men  from  40  to  60  years  of  age,  who  are  obliged  always  to  keep  them- 
felves  completely  armed  ;  and  they  are  required,  under  penalty  by 
law,  to  exhibit  their  arms  once  a  year  to  their  refpetlive  captains,  who 
make  returns  thereof.  This  laft  corps  is  called  the  alarm  lift, and  may  be 
properly  diftinguifhed  as  the  Corps  de  Referve  of  the   Commonwealth. 

Religion.]     Thereligion  of  this  Commonwealth  is  ellablifhed,  by 

their  excellent  conftitution,  on  a  moft  liberal  and  tolerant  plan.      All 

perfons  of    whatever  religious  profeflion  or  lentiments,    may  worfhip 

God  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  their  own    conferences,  unmoleited, 

provided  they  do  not  difturb  the  peace. 

The  following  ftatement,  {hew;    what   are  the  feveral    religious  de- 
o  -  .  ,  o 

nominations  in  this  Rate,  and  their  proportional  numbers. 

Numberof  Suppofed  number  of 

Denominations .  Congregations  each  Denomination . 

Congregational!  lis,  400  277,600 

Baptifts,  84  58,296 

Epiicopalians,  16  11,104 

Friends  or  Quakers,  10  6^94° 

Frefbyterians,  4  2.776 

Univerfalifts,  2  .U388 

Roman  Catholics  1  694 

Total     517  35^798 

Inthis  ftatement,  it  is  luppofed  that  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  ftate 
confidcr  themlelves  as  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  religious  de- 
nominations mentioned  ;  and  that  each  religious  fociety,  of  every  de- 
nomination, is  compofed  of  an  equal  numberof  fouls  ;  that  is,  each  is 
luppofed  to  contain  694,  which,  if  we  reckon  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  the  Irate  at  358.798,  will  be  the  proportion  for  each  con- 
gregation. 

Although  this  may  not  be  an  exact  apportionment  of  the  different 
feels,  yet  it  is  perhaps  as  accurate  as  the  nature  of  the  iubjeel  will  allow, 
and  fufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  proportion  which  the  lev- 
el, il  denominations  bear  to  each  other. 

'1  he  number  of  congregational  churches  in  1749  was  250. 

In  1760,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  ftate.  was  about  268,850^ 
The  proportion  of  the  feels  was  then  neatly  2s  follows,  viz. 

Sup[K>fe^  number  of 

Sefts.  Congregations  fouls  of  each  feit 

Congregationalifts,  306  225,426 

Friends  meetings,  22  16,192 

Baptifts,  20  24.723 

Euifcopalians,  jg  9568 

Freibyteriam,  4  2,9. 14 

Total     ~6:  268850 
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Population.]  The  population  of  the  Rate  is  accurately  ftated 
sn  the  table  of  divifions.  The  counties  of  Eil'ex,  part  of  SufToik,  and 
part  of  Hampfhire,  are  the  mod  populous  parts  of  the  Hate.  EfTex, 
lias  as  many  as  135  inhabitants  for  every  Iquare  mile. 

Characte  r,  Manners.  &c.]      See  New   England. 

Revenue  axd  Taxes.]  The  principal  fources  of  revenue  areland 
and  poll  taxes  and  the  fales  of  new  lands.  Taxes  are  levied  on  all 
males  between  fixteen  and  fifty,  except  fuch  as  are  exempted  by  law — al- 
io on  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  and  unimproved  land — on 
dwelling  houfesand  barns,warc  houfes,  ltores,&c.  Thefe  are  all  valued, 
and  upon  this  valuation  taxes  are  laid, fo  many  pounds  for  every  £1000. 

Inventions  and  Improvements.]  Great  improvements  have  of 
late  been  made  in  feveral  manufactuiing  machines,  by  which  thofe 
ipecies  of  manufacture  in  which  they  are  employed,  have  been 
greatly  facilitated  in  the  execution,  and  fewer  hands  required.  But 
the  molt  ingenious  improvement,  or  invention,  and  which  mofl 
deferves  notice,  is  a  complete  and  elegant  Planetarium,  6  feet  in 
diameter,  coniirufted  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Pope  of  Bolton.  This  is 
entirely  a  work  of  original  genius  and  affiduous  application,  as 
Air.  Pope  never  faw  a  machine  of  thekind  till  his  own  was  com- 
pleted. It  exhibits  a  proof  of  great  itiength  of  mind,  and  really 
does  him  much  honour,  both  as  a  philolopher  and  a  mechanic. 
This  machine  has  been  purchafed  for  the  Univerlity  at  Cambridge, 
and  is  a  veryufeful  and  ornamental  addition  to  the  philofophical  an- 
paratus. 

Constitution.]  The  conftitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Malfachufetts  eftabhfhed  in  1780,  contains  a  declaration  of  rights  and 
a  frame  of  government.  The  declaration  aflerts  the  natural  freedom 
and  equality  of  men — Liberty  of  conference — Freedom  of  the  Prefs 
— Trial  by  jury — Soveteignty  and  independence — that  all  power  is 
in  the  people — that  hereditary  honours  and  emoluments  are  madmif- 
fible — that  every  fubjecr.  is  entitled  to  piotection  of  life,  liberty  and 
property — and,  in  return,  mult  obey  the  laws  and  pay  his  proportion 
of  the  common  expenfe — that  he  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  accufe  him- 
felf  ;  but  may  be  heard  in  his  own  defence — that  he  may  keep  arms  ; 
but  Handing  armies  lhall  not  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace — that  no 
tax  fhall  be  levied  without  the  confent  of  the  people  by  their  repre- 
fentatives — that  no  export  facto  law  (hall  be  made — that  the  martial 
law  fhall  extend  only  to  men  in  aftual  military  fervice — that  the  legil- 
lativc,  executive,  and  judiciary  powers  fhall  be  kept  diitinet,  &c. 
By  the  frame  of  government,  the  power  of  legifiation  is  lodged  in  a 
general  court,  con  filling  of  two  branches,  viz.  a  lenate  and  a  houfe  of 
representatives;  each  having  a  negative  upon  the  other.  They  meet 
annually  on  the  laft  Tuefday  in  May.  No  aft  can  be  palTed  without 
the  approbation  of  the  governour,  unlefs  two  thiids  of  both  branches 
are  in  favour  of  it  after  a  revifal.  Either  branch,  or  the  governour 
and  council,  may  require  the  opinion  of  the  juitices  of  the  lupremc 
judicial  court,  upon  important  queftions.  Senators  are  cholen  by 
diltricts,  of  which  there  cannot  be  lets  than  thirteen.  The  number 
of  counfellors  and  fenators,  for  the  whole  Commonwealth,  is  forty  ; 
the  number  of  each  diftricc.  is  in  proportion  to  their  public  taxes  , 
but  no  diftricl  fhall  be  fo  large,  as  to  have  more  than  fix.  Six- 
teen (enators  make  a  quorum.  The  reprefentatives  are  chofen  by 
the  ieveral  towns,  according  to    their  numbers  of  rateable  polls.     For 
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350  polls  one  is  elected  ;  and  for  every  addition  of  225,  an  additional 
one.  Theii  travelling  expenles,  to  and  from  the  general  court,  are 
defrayed  by  the  public,  but  their  wages  for  attendance  are  paid  by 
their  own  towns.  Impeachments,  for  imfconduci  in  office,  are  made 
by  the  reprefentatives,  and  tried  by  the  fenate  ;  but  the  judgment 
can  g\>  only  to  removal  from  office  and  future  difqualification.  Mo- 
ney bills  originate  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  but  maybe  altered 
by  the  fenate.  Reprefentatives  are  privileged  from  arreits  on  melnc 
procefs.  Sixty  members  make  a  quorum.  The  (upreme  executive 
authority  is  veiled  in  a  governour,  who  is  ele6ted  annually  by  the 
people,  and  has  a  council  conliftingof  the  lieutenant  governour,  and 
nine  gentlemen  cholen  out  of  the  forty,  who  are  returned  for  counci- 
lors and  lenators.  Five  counfellors  make  a  quorum.  The  governour 
is  commander  of  all  the  military  force  of  the  Commonwealth.  He 
mav  convene  the  general  court,  may  adjourn  t'iiem,  when  the  two 
branches  dilagree  about  the  time,  and  in  their  recefs,  may  prorogue 
them  from  time  to  time,  not  exceeding  ninety  days — may  pardon  con- 
vicls,  but  the  legiflature  alone  can  grant  pardons,  before  conviction, 
lie  comrniffions  all  officers,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  ap- 
points all  judicial  officers.  Military  officers  are  thus  appointed  ;  the 
reipeftive  companies  choofe  their  captain  and  lubalterns,  who  choofe 
their  regimental  officers,  who  choofe  their  brigadiers.  The  major 
generals  are  appointed  by  the  general  court.  Juftices  of  the  peace 
are  commiffioned  for  feven  years  ;  all  other  judicial,  and  all  executive 
and  military  officer?,  continue  during  good  behaviour,  yet  are  re- 
moveable  by  the  governour,  upon  addrefs  of  the  legiflature.  The  fal- 
aries  of  the  governour  and  juftices  of  the  fupreme  court,  cannot  be 
dimmifhed,  although  they  may  be  enlarged.  Official  qualifications 
are  as  follows — for  a  voter,  twenty  one  year's  age,  one  year's  reficlence, 
a  freehold  of  three  pounds  annual  value  or  fixty  pounds  of  any  other 
effate — for  a  representative,  £100  freehold  or  £200  other  eltate,  and 
one  year's  reficlence  in  the  town — for  a  fenator,  ^300  freehold  or 
/Jboo  other  eftate  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  five  years  rclidence  in 
the  diftrict — for  governour  or  lieutenant  governour,  £1000  freehold, 
and  feven  years  lefidence.  Every  governour,  lieutenant  governour, 
counfellor,  fenator,  or  reprelentative,  muit  declare  that  he  believes  the 
chriftian  religion,  and  has  the  legal  qualifications.  A  governour,  lieu- 
tenant governour,  or  juflice  of  the  fupreme  court  can  hold  no  other 
office.  No  man  fhall  hold  two  of  thele  offices,  judge  of  probates, 
iheriff,  regifler.  No  juftices  of  the  fupreme  court,  iectetary,  attorney- 
general,  tieafurer,  judge  of  probate,  inftruttorof  Harvard  College, 
clerk,  regiftcr,  Iheriff  or  cuftom  officer  can  have  a  feat  in  the 
legiflature.  The  privilege  of  Habeas  Corpus  cannot  be  fulpend- 
cd  more  than  a  year  at  one  time.  In  1795,  if  two  thirds  of  the  qual- 
ified voters  defire  it,  a  convention  fhall  be  called  to  revile  the  confli- 
tution. 

History."}      See  Hutchinfon's  Iliftory  of  MafTachufetts — Minot's 
Hiflcry  of  the  Infurreclion  in  Maffachufetts — The  Publications  of  the 

Hiftprical    Society,  in  the    American    Apollo Hazard's   HiHoncai 

Collections — Chalmer's  Political  Annals,  and  Cough's  Hiftoiy  of  the 
People  called  Quakers. 
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Situation  andExtent. 
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n\4i°and420  N.  Lat. 


n  "1       13 OUNDED  north  and  eaft,  by  the  Common- 

JlOUNDARIES.J        J^   weakh  of   MaffacV,ufetts  .     fo^  by    the  M_ 

lantic  ;    weft,  bv    Connecticut.     Thefe    limits    comprehend    what    is 
called  Rhode  lfland  and  Providence  Plantations. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population.]  This  State  is  divided  into 
five    counties,   which  are  Subdivided  into  30  townfhips,  as  follows  : 
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Bays,  Harbours  and    Isla-nds.1       Narraganfet   Bay  makes  up 

from    fouth  to    north,    between  the   main   land  on  tke  eaft  and  weft. 
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It  embofoms  many  fertile  iflands,  the  principal  of  which  are  Rhode 
J  Hand,  Canonnicut,  Prudence,  Patience,  Hope,  Dyer's  and  Hog 
iflands 

The  harbours  are  Newport,  Providence,  Wickford,  Patuxet.  War- 
ren and  Briftol. 

Rhode  Ifland,  from  which  the  State  takes  half  its  name,  is  13  miles 
in  length  ;  its  average  breadth  is  about  4  miles.  It  is  divided  into 
three  townfhips,  Newport,  Portfmouth  and  Middlctown.  This  illand, 
in  point  of  foil,  climate,  and  fituation,  may  be  ranked  among  the  fined 
and  moft  charming  in  the  world.  In  its  molt  flourifhing  ftate,  it  was 
called,  by  travellers,  the  Eden  of  America.  But  the  change  which 
the  ravages  of  war,  and  a  decreafe  of  bufinefs  have  effected,  is  great 
and  melancholy.  Some  of  the  moft  ornamental  country  feats  were 
defiroyed,  and  their  fine  groves,  orchards  and  fruit  trees,  wantonly 
cut  down  ;  and  the  gloom  of  its  ptefent  decayed  ftate,  is  heightened 
by  its  charming  natural  fituation,  and  by  reflecting  upon  its  former 
glory.  The  farming  intereft,  fuffered  far  lefs  injury,  than  the  com- 
mercial city  of  Newport,  and  has  nearly  recovered  its  former  ftate — 
Between  30,000  and  40,000  fheep  are  fed  on  this  ifland,  beiides  neat 
cattle  and  horles. 

Canonnicut  Iiland,  lies  weft  of  Rhode  Ifland,  and  is  fix  miles  m 
length,  and  about  one  mile  in  breadth.  It  was  purchafed  of  the  In- 
dians in  1657,  and  incorporated  by  acl  of  ailembly  by  the  name  of 
the  Ifland  of  J«rmeftown,  in  1678. 

Block  Ifland,  called  by  the  Indians  Manifles,  is  2t  miles  S.  S.  W. 
from  Newport,  and  is  the  fouthernmoft  land  belonging  to  the  State. 
It  was  erected  into  a  townfhip,  by  the  name  of  New-Shoreham  in 
1672.  The  inhabitants  of  this  Ifland  were  formerly  noted  for  mak- 
ing good  cheefe.  They  catch  conliderable  quantities  of  Codfifh,  round 
the  ledges  near  the  ifland. 

Prudence  Ifland  is  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  Canonnicut,  and  lies 
north  of  it,  and  is  a  part  of  the  townfhip  of  Portfmouth. 

Rivers.]]  Providence  and  Taunton  rivers  both  fall  into  Narragan- 
fet  Bay  the  former  on  the  weit,  the  latter  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Rhode- 
Ifland.  Providence  river  riles  partly  in  Maflachufetts,  and  is  navi- 
gable as  far  as  Providence  for  fhips  of  900  tons,  thirty  miles  from  the 
iea.  Taunton  river  is  navigable  for  fmall  vellels  to  Taunton.  Com- 
mon tides  rife  about  four  feet. 

Fall  river  is  fmall,  rifing  in  Freetown,  and  pairing  through  Tiver- 
town.  The  line  between  the  dates  of  Maflachufetts  and  Rhode  Iiland, 
pallcs  Fall  river  bridge.  Patuxet  river,  riies  in  Mafhapog  Pond, 
and.  5  miles  below  Providence,  empties  into  Nat raganfet  Bay.  Paw- 
tucket  river,  called  more  northcily  Black  (tone's  river,  empties  into 
Seekhonck  river,  4  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Providence,  where  are  the 
falls  hereafter  defcribed,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  on  the  poll  road  to 
Bofton,  and  40  miles  from  thence.  The  confluent  ftrcam  empties  in- 
to Providence  river,  about  a  mile  below  Wayboflett,  or  the  Great. 
Bridge.  Nafpaiuoket  river  falls  into  the  bay  about  i£  miles  N.  W. 
of  Wayboflett  bridge.  Mofhafi'uck  river,  falls  into  the  fame  bay  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  the  bridge.  Thefe  rivers  united  form 
Providence  river,  which,  a  few  miles  below  the  town,  receives  the 
name  of  Narraganfet  Bay,  and  affords  fine  fifli,  oyfters  and  lobfters 
in  great  plenty. 

Climate. J     Rhode  Ifland  is   as  healthful  a  country  as   anv  part  of 

North 
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North  America.  The  winters,  in  the  maritime  parts  oF  the  (late,  are 
milder  than  in  the  inland  country  ;  the  air  being  ioftened  by  a  lea  va- 
pour, which  alfo  enriches  the  (oil.  The  fummers  are  delightful,  es- 
pecially on  Rhode  Iiland,  where  the  extreme  heats,  which  prevail  in 
other  parts  of  America,  are  allayed  by  cool  and  refrehhing  breezes 
from  the  fea. 

Fishes.]  In  the  rivers  and  bays  is  plenty  of  fheeps-head,  black- 
fifh,  herring,  (had,  lobders,  ovders  and  clams  ;  and  around  the  fhores 
of  Rhode  iiland,  betides  thofe  already  mentioned,  are  cod,  halibut, 
mackerel,  bafs,  haddock,  &c.  &c.  to  the  amount  of  more  than  (even- 
ly different  kinds,  fo  that  in  the  feafons  of  fifh,  the  markets  are  alive 
•with  them.  Travellers  are  agreed  that  Newport  furnifhes  the  bed  fifh 
market  in  the  world. 

Religion.]  The  conditution  of  the  data  admits  of  no  religiou? 
eftablifhments,  any  further  than  depends  upon  the  voluntary  choice  of 
individuals.  All  men  profefiing  one  Supreme  Being,  are  equally  pro- 
tected by  the  laws,  and  no  particular  feet  can  claim  pre-eminence. 
This  unlimited  liberty  in  religion  is  one  principal  caule  why  there  is 
fuch  a  variety  of  religious  fects  in  Rhode  Ifland.  The  baptids  are  the 
moll  numerous  of  any  denomination  in  the  (late.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the 
other  baptifts  in  New  England,  are  chiefly  upon  the  Calvinidic  plan 
as  to  doctrines,  and  independents  in  regard  to  church  government. 
There  are,  however,  fome  who  profefs  the  Arminian  tenets,  and  are 
called  Arminian  baptifts.  Others  oblerve  the  Jewifh  or  Saturday 
Sabbath,  f.rom  a  perfuafion  that  it  was  one  of  the  ten  commandments, 
which  they  plead  are  all  in  their  nature  moral,  and  were  never  abro- 
gated in  the  New  Teflament,  and  mud  at  leaft  be  deemed  of  equal  va- 
lidity for  public  worfhip  as  any  day  particularly  fet  apart  by  Jetus 
Chrid  and  his  apoftles.  Thefc  are  called  fabbatarian,  or  (eventh  day 
baptifts.     There  are  others  who  are  called  feparate  baptiits. 

The  other  religious  denominations  in  Rhode  Ifland  are  congreg?.- 
tionalids,  friends  or  quakers,  epifcopalians,  moravians  and  Jews. 
Befides  thefe  there  is  a  confiderable  number  of  the  people  who  can 
be  reduced  to  no  particular  denomination. 

In  many  towns  public  wodhip  is  too  much  neglecled  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  They  pay  no  taxes  for  the  fupport  of  eccle- 
liaftics  of  any  denomination  ;  and  a  peculiarity  which  didinguifhc* 
this  (late  from  every  other  pvoteftant  country  in  the  known  world  is, 
that  no  contract  formed  bv  the  minifter  with  his  people,  forhisfalary 
is  valid  in  law.  So  that  minifiers  are  dependent  wholly  on  the  integ- 
rity of  the  people  for  their  iuppori,  fmee  their  (alaries  are  not  re- 
coverable bv  law.  It  ought  in  juftice,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  clergy  in  general  are  literally  maintained,  and  none  who  merit  it 
have  rcalon  to  complain  for  want  of  fupport. 

Literature.]  The  literature  of  this  date  is  confined  principally 
to  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Providence.  There  are  men  of  learn- 
ing and  abilities  fcattered  through  other  'owns,  but  they  are  rare. 
The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  other  parts  of  the  date,  are  involved 
in  greater  ignorance  perhaps  than  in  mod  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. An  impartial  hidory  of  their  tra.. factions  fince  the  peace, 
would  evince  the  truth  of  the  above   obfervations. 

At  Providence,  is  Rhode  Iiland  college.  The  charter  for  founding 
this  femmary  of  learning  was  granted  bv  the  general  affernbly  of  the 
itate,   by  the  name  pf   the    "  Tru dees  and    Fellows  of    the.  college  oc 
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Univerfity,  in  the  Englitli  colony  of  Rhode  Ifland  and  Providence 
Plantations,"  *  in  1764,  in  confequence  of  the  petition  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  moil  refpetlable  characters  in  the  Itate.  By  the  charter, 
the  corporation  of  the  college  confifts  of  two  ieparata  branches,  with 
diftintt,  feparate  and  refpective  powers.  The  number  of  trutlees  is 
thirty  fix,  of  whom  twenty  two  are  of  the  denomination  called  baptifts, 
five  of  the  denomination  of  friends,  five  episcopalians,  and  four  con- 
gregationalifls.  The  fame  proportion  of  the  different  denominations 
to  continue  in  perpttuum.  The  number  of  the  fellows  (incluiive  of 
the  prefident,  who  is  a  fellow  ex  officio)  is  twelve,  of  whom  eight  are 
baptifts,- the  others  chofen  indifcriminately  from  any  denomination. 
The  concurrence  of  both  branches,  by  a  majority  of  each,  is  necefla- 
ry  for  the  validity  of  an  acf,  except  adjudging  and  conferring  degrees, 
which  exclusively  belongs  to  the  fellowfhip  as  a  learned  faculty.  The 
prelident  muff  be  a  baptilt ;  profeffors  and  other  officers  of  infhu&iors 
are  not  limited  to  any  particular  denomination.  There  is  annually  a 
general  meeting  of  the  corporation,  on  the  firft  YVednefday  in  Septem- 
ber, at  which  time  the  public  commencement  is  held. 

This  inftitution  was  ftrit  founded  at  Warren,  in  the  county  of  Brif- 
tol,  and  the  firft  commencement  held  there  in  1769. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  college  was  removed  to  Providence,  where  3 
large,  elegant  building  was  erected  for  its  accommodation,  by  the  gen- 
erous donations  of  individuals,  moftly  from  the  town  of  Providence. 
It  is  fituatedon  a  hill  to  the  eaft  of  the  town  ;  and  while  its  elevated 
fituation  renders  it  delightful,  by  commanding  an  extenlive,  variegat- 
ed profpeft,  it  furnifhes  it  with  a  pure,  falubrious  air.  The  edifice  is 
of  brick,  four  flories  high,  150  feet  long  and  46  wide,  with  a  projedlion 
of  ten  feet  each  fide.  It  has  an  entry  lengthwife  with  rooms  on  each 
fide.  There  are  48  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  ftudents,  and 
eight  larger  ones  for  public  ufes.     The  roof  is  covered  with  flate. 

From  December  1776,  to  June  1782,  the  college  edifice  wasufedby 
the  French  and  American  troops  for  an  hofpital  and  barracks,  lo  that 
the  courle  of  education  was  interrupted  during  that  period.  No  de- 
grees were  conferred  from  1  776  to  1  780.  1  10m  1 7S6  the  college  again 
became  regular,  and  is  now  very  flounfhing,  containing  upwards  of  iix- 
ty  fludents. 

This  inftitution  is  under  the  inflru&ion  of  a  prefident,  a  profeffor 
of  divinity,  a  profefibrof  natural  and  experimental  philofophy,  a  pro- 
feffbrof  mathematics  and  aftronomy,  a  profeffor  of  natural  hiftory,  and 
three  tutors.  The  inftitution  has  a  library  of  between  two  and  three 
thoufand  volumes,  containing  a  valuable  philofophical  apparatus.  Near- 
ly  all  the  funds  of  the  college  are  at  inteteft  in  the  trealuryof  the  ftate, 
and  amount  to  almolt  two  thoufand  pounds. 

At  Newport  theie  is  a  fiourifning  academy,  under  the  direction  of  a 
reftor  and  tutors,  who  teach  the  learned  languages,  FaigUfh  gram- 
mar,  geographv,  &c. 

Societies.]  A  maiine  fociety  was  eftablifhed  at  Newport  in 
1752,  for  thepurpofeof  relieving  diftrefled  widows  and  orphans  cf 
maritime  brethren  and  fuch  of  their  fociety  as  may  need  affiftance. 

The  Providence  Society  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  flavery,    for 
the  relief  of  peri'ons  unlawfully  held  in    bondage,  and    for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  African  race,  commenced  in  1789,  and  was  incor- 
porated 

*  This  name  tn  tie  altered  when  anv  generous  Renefsftor  aiifes,  who  by  his  liberal  do- 
naciau  ilidil  entitle  himfcJtto  the  honour  of  giving  the  cnllfjui  name. 
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porated  the  year  following.     It.  confifts  of  upwards  of  150  members, 
part  of  whom  belong  to  the  State  of  Maffachuietts. 

Mountain.]  In  the  town  of  Bnftol  is  Mount  Hope,  or  as  fome 
call  it  Mont  Haup,  which  is  remarkable  only  ?i,<r  its  having  been  the 
feat  of  King  Phillip,  and  the  place  where  he  vvas  killed. 

Bridges.!  The  great  bridge,  in  the  town  of  Providence,  former- 
ly called  WeybolTet,  from  a  high  hill  of  that  name,  which  flood  near  the 
welt  end  of  the  bridge,  but  which  is  now  removed,  and  its  bale  built 
upon,  is  the  only  bridge  of  confideiablc  note  in.  this  (late.  It  is  160 
feet  long  and  22  feet  wide,  fupported  by  two  wooden  trudels.  and  two 
flone  pillars.  It  unites  the  eaitern  and  weftern  parts  of  the  town,  and  is 
a  place  of  refort  in  fummer,  affording  a  pleafant  prqfpect  of  all  veifels, 
entering  and  leaving  the  harbour.      This  is  not  a  to1.!  bridge 

The  bridge  over  Patucket  falls,  is  a  work  of  coniiderable  magni- 
tude, and  much    ingenuity. 

Theall'embly  ofthis  ftate,  in  their  fefhonof  May  '.792,  patted  an  act 
incorporating  three  companies  for  the  purpofe  of  erecting  three  bridg- 
es— one  over  the  upper,  and  another  over  the  lower  ferry  of  Seekhonk 
river,  and  a  third  over  Howland  ferry,  which  would  unite  Rhode 
Ifland  with  Tiverton  on  the  main  ;  the  two  former  will  greatly  accom- 
modate the  town  of  Providence — the  latter  mull  prove  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  people  of  Newport  and  others  on  Rhode  Ifland.  To 
fuch  woiks  of  utility  and  enterprize  every  good  man  wifhes  fuccefs. 

Son  ano  Productions^  Thisftate,  generally  fpeaking,  is  a 
country  forpafture  and  not  for  grain.  It  however  produces  corn,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  and  in  lome  parts  wheat  (ufficient  for  home  conlumption  ; 
and  the  various  kinds  of  gralfes,  fruits,  and  culinary  roots  and  plants 
in  great  abundance,  and  in  good  perfection  ;  cider  is  made  for  ex- 
portation. The  northweftern  parts  of  the  flate,  are  but  thinly  inhab- 
ited, and  are  more  rocky  and  barren  than  the  other  parts.  The  tract 
of  country  lying  between  South  Kingfton,  and  the  Connecticut  line, 
called  the  Narraganfet  country,  is  excellent  grazing  land,  and  is  in- 
habited by  a  number  of  large  and  wealthy  farmers,  who  raife  fome  cf 
the  fineit  neat  cattle  in  New  England,  weighing  from  16  to  1800  weight. 
They  keep  large  dairies,  and  make  butter  and  cheefe  of  the  belt  qual- 
ity and  in  large  quantities  for  exportation.  Narraganlet  has  been 
famed  for  an  excellent  breed  of  pacing  horfes.  remarkable  for  their 
ipeed,  and  hardinels  for  enduring  the  fatigues  of  a  journey  ;  this  breed 
of  horfes  has  much  depreciated  of  late,  the  bell  mares  having  been 
purchafed    by    people  from  the  we  ft  ward. 

Tradk.1  Before  the  war,  the  merchants  in  Rhode  Ifland  imported 
from  G. Britain. dry  goods--  from  Africa,  flaves--from  the  Welt  Indies,lu- 
gai'S.coifce  and  molalles--and  from  the  neighbouring  coloniesdumber  and 
provifions.  With  the  bills  which  they  obtained,  in  Suirinam  and  other 
Dutch  Weft  India  iilands,  they  paid  their  merchants  in  England  ;  their 
fugarsthey  carried  to  Holland  ;  the  Haves  from  Africa,  they  carried  to  the 
Weft  Indies, together  with  the  lumber  and  provilions  procured  from  their 
neighbours;  the  rum  diftilled  from  the  molaiics,  was  carried  to  Africa  to 
purchale  negroes  ;  with  their  dry  goods  from  England  they  trafficed 
with  the  neighbouring  colonies.  By  this  kind  of  circuitous  commerce, 
thev  fuhfifted  and  grew  rich.  But  the  war,  and  fome  Other  events, 
nave  had  a  great,  and  in  molt  refpetts,  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
trade  of  this  State.     The  Have  trade,  which  was  a  fcurce  of  wealth  ta 
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many  of  the  people  in  Newport,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  has 
happily  been  abolifhcd.  The  legiflature  have  paffed  a  law  prohibit- 
ing fhips  from  going  to  Africa  for  flaves,  and  felling  them  in  the 
Weft-India  iflands  ;  and  the  oath  of  one  feaman,  belonging  to  the 
fhip,  is  fufficient  evidence  of  the  f aft.  This  law  is  more  favourable 
to  the  caufe  of  humanity,  than  to  the  temporal  interests  of  the  mer- 
chants who  had  been  engaged  in  this  inhuman  traffic.  The  town  of 
Briftol  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  to  Africa,  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
to  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  But  by  far  the  greateit  part 
of  the  commerce  of  this  ftate,  is  at  prefent  carried  on  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  flourifhing  town  of  Providence.  In  June  1791,  there 
were,  belonging  to  this  port, 

11     Ships,      containing 

35     Bl";g3 
1      Snow 

1      Polecre 

25     Schooners 

56     Sloops 

Total      129     fail,  containing  11,942         84  Tons. 

The  prefent  exports  from  the  ftate  are  flaxfeed,  lumber,  horfes,  cat- 
tle, beef,  pork,  fifh,  pc-.  ltry,  onions,  butter,  cheefe,  barley,  grain,  Ipir- 
its  and  cotton  and  linen  goods.  The  imports  confilt  of  European 
and  Weft-India  goods,  and  logwood  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
Upwards  of  600  veffels  enter  and  clear  annually  at  the  different  ports 
in  this  ftate.  The  amount  of  exports  from  this  ftate  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, for  one  year,  ending  the  30th  of  September  1791,  was  470,131 
dollars  9  cents. 

Light  House.])  For  the  fafef.y  and  convenience  of  failing  into 
the  Naraganlet  Bay  and  harbour  of  Newport,  a  light  houle  was  erect- 
ed, in  1749,  in  Beavertail,  at  the  fouth  end  of  Canonnicut  ifland. 

The  diameter  at  the  bate,  is  24  feet,  and  at  the  top  13  feet.  The 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  is  58  feet,  round 
which  is  a  gallery,  and  within  that  Hands  the  lanthorn,  which  is  about 
11  feet  high,  and  8  feet  diameter. 

The  ground  the  light  houle  Hands  upon,  is  about  12  feet  above  the 
huface  of  the  fea  at  high  water. 

Manufactures. j  Tne  inhabitants  of  this  ftate  are  progreffing 
rapidly  in  this  branch  of  'bufmefs.  A  cotton  manufactory  has  been 
erefted  at  Providence,  which  from  prefent  prolpefts  will  anfwer  the 
expectations  of  the  proprietors.  The  warps  are  fpun  by  water, 
with  a  machine  which  is  an  improvement  of  Mr.  Arkwright's  ;  and 
itrong,  fmooth  and  excellent  yarn,  is  thus  made  both  for  warps  and 
ftockings.  The  filling  of  the  cotton  goods  is  fpun  with  jennies.  In 
thele  leveral  works  five  carding  machines  are  employed,  and  a  cal- 
ender, conftructed  after  the  European  manner.  Jeans,  fuftians,  de- 
nims, thickfets,  velvets,  &c.  &c.  are  here  manufactured  and  fent  to 
the  fouthern  ftates.  Targe  quantities  of  linen  and  tow  cloth  are  made 
in  different  parts  of  this  ftate  for  exportation.  But  the  molt  confid- 
eiable manufactures  in  this  ftate  are  thole  of  iron,  fuch  as  bar  and 
fhcet  iron,  flecl,  nail  rods  and  nails,  implements  of  hulbandry,  Hoves, 
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pots  and  other  houfehold  utenfils,  the  iron  work  of  [hipping,  anchors, 
bells  &c.  The  other  manufactures  of  this  (late  are  rum,  corn,  l:pirits, 
chocolate,  paper,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  &c.  behdc  domettic  manu- 
faftures  for  family  ufe,  which,  in  this,  in  common  with  the  other 
ilates,  amount  to  a  vail  {'urn  which  cannot  be  afcertained. 

Minerals,  I'o  ssi  ls,  &c]  Iron  ore  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  fev- 
eral  parts  of  the  State.  The  iron  works  on  Pacuxet  river,  twelve 
miles  from  Providence,  are  fupplied  with  ore  from  a  bed  4  miles  and 
a  half  diftant,  which  lies  in  a  valley,  through  which  runs  a  brook. 
The  brook  is  turned  into  a  new  channel,  and  the  ore  pits  are  cleared 
of  water  by  a  fleam  engine,  conftrucled  and  made  at  the  furnace,  by, 
and  under  the  direction,  of  the  late  Jofeph  Brown, Efq.  of  Providence, 
which  continues  a  very  ufeful  monument  of  his  mechanical  genius. 
At  this  ore  bed  are  a  variety  of  ores,  curious  {tones  and  ochres. 

At  diamond  hill,  in  the  county  of  Providence,  which  is  io  called 
from  its  fparkling  and  flaining  appearance,  there  arc  a  variety  of  pe- 
culiar Hones,  more  curious  than  ufeful.  Not  far  from  this  hill,  in  the 
town  (hip  of  C  iinberiand,  is  a  copper  mine,  mixed  with  iron  ftrjngh 
impregnated  with  load  (lone,  of  which  lbme  large  pieces  have  beets 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  No  method  has  yet  been  dilcoveredto 
work  it  to  advantage. 

An  abundance  of  limefrone  is  found  in  this  (late,  particularly  in  the 
county  of  Providence,  of  which  large  quantities  of  lime  are  made  and 
exported.  This  limeflone  is  of  different  colours,  and  is  the  true  mar- 
ble, both  of  the  white,  plain  and  variegated.  It  takes  a  fine  pphfh 
and  works  equal  to  any  in  America. 

There  are  ieveral  mineral  fprings  in  this  flate  ;  to  one  of  which, 
near  Providence,  many  people  refort  to  bathe,  and  drink   the  warer. 

Chief  Towns.]  Newport  and  Providence  are  the  two  princi- 
pal towns  in  the  State.  Newport  lies  in  lat.  410  35'  This  town  was 
firft  fettled  by  Mr.  William  Coddington,  afterwards  govemour, 
and  the  father  of  Rhode  Ifland,  with  feventeen  others,  in  1639.  lis 
harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  fined:  in  the  world,  fpreads  weitward 
before  the  town.  The  entrance  is  eafy  and  fafe,  and  a  large  fleet  mav 
anchor  in  it  and  ride  in  perfeci  fecurity.  It  is  probable  tnis  may,  in 
fome  future  period,  become  one  of  the  man  of  war  ports,  of  the 
American  Empire.  The  town  lies  north  and  fouth  upon  a  gradual 
afcent  as  you  proceed  ealtward  from  the  water,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful 
view  from  the  harbour,  and  from  the  neighbouring  hills  which  lie 
weitward  upon  the  main.  Weft  of  the  town  is  Goat  Ifland,  on  which 
is  a  fort.  Between  this  ifland  and  Rhode  Ifland  is  the  harbour. 
Front  or  Water  ttrcet  is  a  mile  in  length. 

Newport  contains  about  1000  houles,  built  chiefly  of  wood.  It 
has  nine  houfes  for  public  worihip  :  three  for  the  Baptifts,  two  for 
Congregationalifts,  one  for  Epifcopalians,  one  for  Quakers,  one  for 
Moravians,  and  a  iynagogue  for  the  jews.  The  other  public  buildings 
are  a  State  houfe.  and  an  edifice  for  the  public  library.  The  fitua* 
•ion,  form  and  architecture  of  the  i'latc  houle,  give  it  a  plealing  ap- 
pearance, it  ('lands  hilhcientlv  elevated,  and  a  long  wharf  and  paved. 
parade  lead   up  to  it  from  the  harbour. 

ILe  prohibition  of   the  have  trade,   the  destructive  influence  of  pa- 
cr  money    (which    has  now  however  cealed    10  operate. \   combined 
Vfhh  i'v*  devastation  of  a  cruel  iva:,    have   occafumed  a  ftagnation  oT 
A  1  .  bufinefs, 
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bufirjefs,  which  is  truly  melancholy  and  diftreffing.  This  city,  far 
famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  iituation,  the  (alubrity  of  its  climate,  and 
the  hofpitality  and  politenefs  of  its  inhabitants,  and  which  was  the 
place  of  rclort  tor  invalids  from  a  great  diltance,  now  wears  the 
gloomy  afpect  of  decay.  Thoufands  or  its  inhabitants  are  almoi!: 
deftitute  of  employment.  This  circumltance,  together  with  that  of 
there  being  a  great  abundance  of  raw  materials  in  the  vicinity,  ftrong- 
nark  out  this  city,  as  a  convenient  and  proper  Iituation  for  exten- 
sive man.-  Should  the  gentlemen  of  fortune  turn  their  capi- 
into  this  channel,  it  is  thought  that  they  would  not  only  derive 
a  profit  to  tnemfelves,  but  be  instrumental  in  giving  employment  and 
bread,  to  thoufands  of  now  unhappy  people,  and  of  reviving  the  for- 
:ner  importance  of  their  beautiful  city. 

excellent    accommodations   and  regulations  of  the    numerous 
which    belong  to  this  port,    and  which  ply  thence  to  Provi- 
a  id  New  York,  ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed.     They  are  faid  to 
.perior  to  any  thing  or  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  appearance  of  the 
:ds  in  Narraganfet   Bay,    and  of  the  circumjacent  country,  in  the 
fpring  and  fummer  feafons,  either  from  the  land  or  water,  is  extreme- 
ly beautiful  and  charming. 

Providence,  fituated  in  latitude  410  51'  on  both  fides  of  Providence 
river,  is  35  miles  from  the  fea,  and  30  N.  by  W.  from  Newport.  It 
is  the  oldeft  town  in  the  Hate.  Roger  Williams,  and  his  company, 
were  ksfirlt  fettlers  in    1636. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  the  river,  and  connected  by 
the  bridge  already  defcribed.  Ships  of  almofh  any  fize  fail  up  and 
down  the  channel,  which  is  marked  out  by  flakes,  erecled  at  points, 
ihoals  and  beds  lying  in  the  river,  fo  that  itrangersmay  come  up  to  the 
town  without  a  pilot.  A  fhip  of  950  tons,  for  the  Baft  India  trade, 
was  lately  built  in  this  town,  and  futed  for  fea.  In  1764  there  were 
belonging  to  the  county  of  Providence,  54  fail  of  vellels,  containing 
4,320  tons.      In  1791,  they  had   1  29  fail,  containing  11,942  tons. 

This  town  fuffered  much  by  the  Indian  war  of  1675,  when  a  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Rhode  Ifland  for  ihelter.  In  the 
late  war  the  cafe  was  reverfed  ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifl- 
and removed  to  Providence. 

The  public  buildings  aie  an  elegant  meeting  houfe  for  Baptifts,, 
80  feet  fquare,  with  a  lofty  and  beautiful  fteeple,  and  a  large  bell,  call 
at  the  Furnace  Hope,  in  Scituate — a  meeting  houle  for  friends  or 
cmakers,  two  for  congregational) (Is,  an  epifcopal  chureh,  a  handfome 
court  houfe,  70  feet  by  40,  in  which  is  depofited  a  library  for  the  u(e 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  country — a  work  houfe,  a  market 
houfe  80  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  and  a  brick  fchool  houfe,  in 
which  four  fchools  are  kept.  The  college  edilice  we  have  already 
mentioned.  The  houfes  in  this  town  are  generally  built  of  wood, 
though  there  are  fome  brick  buildings  which  are  large  and  elegant. 
At  a  convenient  diftance  from  the  town  a  hofpital  for  the  fmall  pox 
and  other  difeafes  has  been  erecied.  There  are  two  fpermaceti 
works,  a  number  of  diftilleiies,  fugar  houfes  and  other  manufactories. 
Several  forts  were  erecled  in  and  near  Providence  during  the  late  war, 
which  however  are  not  kept  in  repair.  This  town  has  an  extenfive 
trade  with  Mali achufetts,  Connecticut  and  part  of  Vermont ;  and  from 
its  advantageous  htuationj  promifes  to  be  among  the  largeft  towns   in 
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New  England.     It  fends  four  reprefentatives  to  the  General  Affembly 
— the  other  towns  in  the  county  fend  but  two. 

Briftol  is  a  pleafant  thriving  town,  about  16  miles  north  of  Newport, 
on  the  main.  Part  of  the  town  was  deftroyed  by  the  Britifh,  but  it 
has  fince  been  rebuilt.  It  has  an  epifcopal  and  a  congregational 
church.  This  town  is  noted  for  raifing  large  quantities  of  onions  and 
other  roots.  A  number  of  veffels  are  owned  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  they  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  to  Africa,  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
to  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Warren  is  alfo  a  flourifhing  town — trades  to  the  Weft  Indies  2nd 
other  places,  and  builds  fhips. 

Little  Compton, called  by  the  Indians  Seconnet,'\s  faid  to  be  the  beft  cul- 
tivated townfhip  in  the  ftate,  and  affords  a  greater  fupply  of  provifions 
for  market,  fuch  as  meats  of  the  feveral  kinds,  butter,  cheele,  vegeta- 
bles, &c.  than  any  other  town  of  its  fize.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  an 
induftrious  and  fober  people,  and  in  thefe  refpects  an  example  wor- 
thy the  notice  and  imitation  of  their  brethren  in  fome  other  parts  of 
the  ftate,  manufacture  linen  and  tow  cloth,  flannels,  &c.of  an  excel- 
lent quality,  and  in  confiderable  quantities  for  fale. 

Eaft  Greenwich  and  Warwick  are  noted  for  making  good  cider, 
and  formerly  for  raifing  tobacco  for  exportation. 

Indians.]  A  few  years  fince  there  were  about  500  Indians  in 
this  ftate.  The  greater  part  of  them  refide  at  Charleftown.  They 
are  peaceable  and  well  difpofed  towards  government,  and  fpeak  the 
Englifh  language. 

Curiosities.]  About  four  miles  northeaft  of  Providence  lies  a 
fmall  village,  called  Pautucket,  a  place  of  fome  trade,  and  famous  for 
lamprey  eels.  Through  this  village  runs  Pautucket  river,  which 
empties  into  Seekhonk  river  at  this  place.  In  this  river  is 
a  beautiful  fall  of  water,  directly  over  which  a  bridge  has  been 
built,  which  divides  the  Commonwealth  of  Maffachufetts  from  the 
State  of  Rhode  Ifland.  The  fall,  in  its  whole  length,  is  upwards  of 
fifty  feet.  The  water  paffes  through  feveral  chafms  in  a  rock  which 
runs  diametrically  acrofs  the  bed  of  the  ftream,  and  ferves  as  a  dam  to 
the  water.  Several  mills  have  been  erected  upon  thefe  falls  ;  and  the 
fpouts  and  channels  which  have  been  conftructed  to  condudt  the 
ftreams  to  their  relpeclive  wheels,  and  the  bridge,  have  taken  very 
much  from  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  icene  ;  which  would 
otherwife  have  been  indefct  ibably  charming  and  romantic. 

In  the  town  of  Middletown.  on  Rhode  Ifland,  about  two  miles 
from  Newport,  is  a  place  called  Pur^ntory.  It  joins  to  the  lea  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  ifland.  It  is  a  large  cavity  or  opening,  in  a  high  bed 
of  rocks,  about  12  feet  in  diameter  at  top  ;  and  abdUt  40  feet  deep 
before  you  reach  the  water,  of  which,  as  it  joins  the  tea.  it  has  always 
a  large  depth.  The  rocks  on  each  fide  appear  to  have  been  once 
united,  and  were  probably  ieparatcd  by  iome  convulfion  in  na- 
ture. 

Constitution.]  The  confiitution  of  this  ftate  is  founded  on  the 
charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1663  ;  and  the  flame  of  govern- 
ment was  not  effentially  altered  by  the  revolution.  The  legifiaturc  of 
the  ftate  confifis  of  two  branches — a  lenate  or  upper  houlc,  computed 
of  ten  members,  befides  the  governour  and  deputy  governour.  called, 
in  the  charter,  djfifthhti — and,  a  hou'le  of  reprelentatives,  compoiecl  of 
*'Aii  deputies 
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deputies  from  the  feveral  tow..:.  i  he  members  of  the  legiflature  ar<» 
chofen  twice  a  year  ".  and  there  are  two  feffions  of  this  body  annual- 
ly, viz.  on  ?Ae  rifle  Wcdnciday  in  May.  and  the  laft  Wednefday  in 
October. 

The  fupreme  executive  power  is  vefled  -in  a  governour.  or  in  his 
abfence,  in  the  deputy  governour,  who.  with  the  afhfiants,  iecretsry 
and  general  treafurer,  are  chofen  annually  in  May  by  the  lufhages  of 
the  people.  The  governour  prehdes  in  the  upper  houfe,  but  has  only 
a  hngle  voice  iia  enacling  laws. 

There  is  one  fupreme  judicial  court,  compofedof  five  judges,  whofe 
yuriidiction  extends  over  the  whuie  Hate,  <-nd  who  hold  two  courts  an- 
nually in  each  county. 

In  each  county,  there  is  an  inferior  court  of  common  pleas  and  gen- 
eral fefhons  of  the  peace,  held  twice  a  year  for  the*  trial  of  caules  not 
capital  arifing  within  the  county,  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  fu- 
preme court. 

History."]     This  ftate  was  firft  fettled  . .  afiachufetts.     Mo- 

tires  of  the  lame  kind  with  thofe  which  aie  well  known  to  have  oc- 
cafioned  the  fettlement  of  molt  of  q  ■-  >.',ci  United  States,  gave  birth 
fo  this.  The  emigrants  from  England  ■  ..  .me  to  Mafiacbufetts, 
though  they  did  not  perfectlv  ag-jee  in  religious  lentiments,  had  been 
tolerably  united  by  their  common  :..,.;  agajrift  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England.  But  as  loon  as  they  were  removed  from  Eccle- 
iiaibical  courts,  and  pofiefled  ol  a  patent  a'i owing  liberty  of  con- 
fcience,  they  fell  into  difpujes  and  contentions  among  thcmfelves.  And 
notwithstanding  all  their  luiienngs  and  complaints  m  England,  excit- 
ed by  the  principle  of  uniformity,  fuch  ts  human  nature,  the  majority 
heie  were  as  fond  of  this  principle,  as  thole  from  whofe  perfecution 
thev  had  lied. 

The  true  grounds  of  religious  liberty  were  not  embraced  or  un'der- 
(lood  at  this  time  by  any  feet.  While  ail  diiclaimed/pedecution  for 
the  lake  of  confeier  ce,  a  regard  for  the  public  peace  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  church  of  ChriiL  from  infection,  together  with  the 
obftinacv  of  the  HercTcks.  was  urged  in  juftiheation  of  that,  which 
(hipped  of  all  its  dilguiics,  the  light  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  Chrift, 
in  the  mo  ft  iolemn  manner  condemn. 

Mr.  Roger  Williams,  aminiller  who  came  over  to  New  England  In 
.1631,  was  charged  with  holding  ,a  variety  of  eiiors.  and  was  on  that 
account  foiced  to  leave  his  hcufe,  land,  wife  and  children,  at  Salem, 
in  the  c\??.d  of  winter,  ana  to  leek  a  re.udence  without  the  limits  of 
Maflachuletts.  Governor  Winthrop  adviled  him  to  purine  his  rouife  to 
Xehiganfel,  or  Narraganfet  Ray,  which  he  did,  and  fixed  himielf  at  Se- 
cunk  orSeekhonk  now  Rehobolh.  Hut  that  place,  being  within  the 
bounds  of  Plymouth  colony,  Gov.  W  inflow,  in  a  friendly  manner,  ad- 
\  ;ied  hiin  to  lemove  to  the  other  hue  of  the  river,  where  the  lands 
were  not  covered  by  any  patent.  Accordingly  .in  1036,  Air.  Williams 
jnd  four  others,  crofted  Seekhonk  river,  and  landed  among  the 
Indians,  by  whom  they  wcie  hpfpitably  received,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  town,  which  f:om  a  lenfe  of  God's  merciful  Prov- 
idence to  him,  he  called  Providence.  Here  he  was  foon  after  joined 
by  a  numbei  of  others,  and  though  they  were  fecured  horn  the  Indiana 
by  the  tcrroi  of  the  Englifh,  vet  they,  for  a  confiderble  time,  fuSered 
much  fiom  fatigue  and  want  ;  but  they  enjoyed  liberty  of  cQnicjp.nce," 
K'hich  has  eve;  fiscc  been  inviolabl*   maintained  in  this  IE'.. 

The 
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The  unhappy  divifions  and  contentions  in  Maffachufetts  ft  ill  pre- 
vailed, and  in  the  year  1636,  Gov.  Winthrop  ftroveto  exterminate  the 
opinions  which  he  difappro-ved.  Accordingly  a  Synod  was  called  at 
Newtown  (now  Cambridge}  on  the  30th  of  Auguft,  when  eighty  er- 
roneous opinions  were  prelented,  debated,  and  condemned  ;  and  a 
court  holden  in  October  following,  at  the  lame  place,  banifhed  a  few 
leading  perfons  of  thole  accufed  of  thefe  errors,  and  cenlured  leveral 
others  ;  not,  it  feems,  for  holding  thefe  opinions,  but  for  feditious 
conduit.  The  difputes  which  occafioned  this  disturbance,  were  about 
the  famepointsas  the  five  queftions  debated  between  the  Synod  and 
Mr.  Cotton,  which  are  thus  defcribed  by  Dr.  Mather  ;  They  were 
4  about  the  order  of  things  in  our  union  to  our  Lord  J  of  us  Chrifi  ;  a- 
boutthe  influence  of  our  faith  in  the  application  of  his  righteoulncfs; 
•about  the  ule  of  our  fantlification  in  evidencing  our  juilification  ;  and 
about  the  consideration  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  by  men  yet  under  a 
covenant  of  works ;  briefly,  they  were  about  the  points  whereupon 
depends  the  grounds  of  our  allurance  of  blellednefs  in  abetter  world.*" 

The  whole  colony  of  Maffachufetts,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  violent 
ferment.  The  election  of  civil  officers  was  carried  by  a  party  fpirit, 
excited  by  religious  diflenlion.  Thofe  who  were  banifhed  by  the 
court,  joined  by  a  number  of  their  friends,  went  in  quell  of  a  new  Set- 
tlement, and  came  to  Providence,  where  they  were  kindly  entertained 
by  Mr.  R.  Williams  ;  who,  by  the  affiftance  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  jun. 
procured  for  them,  from  the  Indians,  Aquidnick,  now  Rhode  Ifland, 
Here  in  1638,  the  people,  eighteen  in  number,  formed  themfelves  into 
a  body  politic,  and  chofe  Mr*.  Coddington  their  leader,  to  be  their 
judge  or  chief  magiftrate.  This  fame  year  the  fachems  figned  the  deed 
or  grant  of  the  ifland.  For  which  Indian  gift,  it  is  faid,  they  paid 
very  dearly  by  being  obliged  to  make  repeated  purchases  of  the  lame 
lands  from  feveral  claimants. 

The  other  parts  of  the  Itate  were  pur.chafed  of  the  natives  at  fever- 
al fucceffive  periods. 

In  the  year  1643,  the  people  being  deftitute  of  a  patent  or  any  legal 
authority,  Mr.  Wdliams  went  to  England  as  agent,  and  by  the  afliii- 
ance  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  jun.  obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  (then 
governour  and  admiral  of  all  the  plantations)  and  his  council,  'a  free 
and  ablolute  charter  of  civil  incorporation  of  Providence  Plantations 
in  Narraganfet  Bay.'  This  lalted  until  the  charter  granted  by  Charles 
1 1,  in  1663,  by  which  the  incorporation  was  Ailed,  '  the  Englifh  colony 
of  Rhode  Ifland  and  Providence  Plantations  in  New  England.'  This 
charter,  without  any  eflential  alteration,  has  remained  the  foundation 
of  their  government  ever  lince. 

As  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  (late  were  perfecuted,  at  lead  in 
their  own  opinion,  for  the  fake  of  eonfeience,  a  moft  liberal  and  free 
toleration  was  eftablifhed  by  them.  So  little  has  the  civil  authority 
to  do  with  religion  here,  that,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  no  contract 
between  a  miruiter  and  a  Society  (unlets  incorporated  for  that  purpofel 
is  of  any  force.  It  is  probably  for  thefe  reafons  that  (0  muny  different 
fects  have  evcrbeen  found  here  ;  and  that  the  Sabbath  and  all  religious 
inftitutions,  have  been  more  neglected  in  this,  than  in  any  other  of  the 
New  England  flates.  Mr.  Williams  became  a  Baptiit  in  a  few  years 
after  his  lettling  at  Providence,  and  was  active  in  forming  a  church  of 
A   a   4  tint 

*   Mag.  B.  7.  P.  17. 
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that  perfuafion  in  1639,  ^M  ccafed  to  walk  with  it  the  following  year. 
This  church  in  1653,  difagreed  about  the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands,, 
fomc  holding  it  neceilary  to  church  communion,  others  eiteerning  it 
indifferent  ;  upon  which  the  church  divided.  At  Newport  Mr. 
John  Clark  and  fome  others  formed  a  church,  in  1644,  on  lne  prin- 
ciples of  the  baptifts  ;  which  church  was  afterwards  divided  like  that 
at  Providence. 

In  1700,  the  Friends  or  Quakers  meeting  houfo  was  built  in  New- 
"jport.  Their  yearly  meeting,  till  Gov.  Coddington's  death,  was  held 
in  his  houfe,  and  he  died  a  member  of  that  body  in  1688. 

In  1720,  there  was  a  congregational  church  gatheied  at  Newport, 
and  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Clap  was  ordained  its  pallor.  Out  ol  this 
church  another  was  formed  in  1728.  The  worfhip  of  God  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  o>  tne  chuich  of  England  was  inltitutcd  here  in  1706, 
by  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts.  And  in 
1738.  there  were  feven  worlhipp.ng  aifemblies  in  this  town,  and  a 
large  {ociety  of  quakers  at  Portlmouth,  at  the  other  end  of  the  ifland. 

In  1630,  the  colony  was  filied  with  inhabitants  ;  and  chiefly  by  the 
natural  uicreafe  of  the  fettlers.  The  number  of  fouls  in  the  Hate  at 
this  time  was  17.935,  of  which  no  more  than  985  were  Indians,  and 
1648  negroes. 

in  1  738,  there  were  above  one  hundred  fail  of  veflels  belonging  to 
Newport. 

The  colony  of  Rhode  Iflar.d,  from  its  local  fituation,  has  ever  been 
lefs  expofed  to  the  incurfions  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  and  from 
the  French  from  Canada,  than  their  neighbours  in  Mallaehufetts  and 
Connecticut.  Many  of  the  colony  have,  from  its  fir  ft  eftablifhment, 
profefied  the  pi inciples  of  the  Quakers,  which  forbad  them  to  fight. 
For  thefe  reaions,  the  colony  has  been  very  little  concerned  in  the  old 
wars  with  the  French  and  Indians.  In  the  expedition  againit 
Port  Royal  in  1710,  and  in  the  abortive  attempt  againft  Canada  in 
1711,  they  had  fome  forces.  Towards  the  intended  expedition  a- 
gainft  Canada  in  1746,  they  railed  300  men,  and  equipped  a  floop  of 
war  with  100  feamen  ;  but  in  their  voyage  to  Neva  bectia,  they  met 
with  misfortunes  and  returned.      Soon  after,  the  defign  was  dropped. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  late  unnatural  war  with  Great  Britain, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  ftate  have  manifeited  a  patriotic  ipirit  ;  their 
troops  have  behaved  gallantly,  and  they  arehonouied  in  having  pro- 
duced the  fecond  general  in   the  field.'" 

*  Genera!  Gr;en. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles. 

Length     82    1  B  f    41°  and    420    2'  N.  Lai. 

Breadth    57    J     e  weei    y      to  -Q'  an)j  30  2Q/ £,  Lon. 

r>  -1      BOUNDED    north,    by    Mallaehufetts  ;  eafr, 

'J  «— '  by  Rhode  Uland  ;  fouth,  by  the  found, 
which  divides  it  from  Long  Iiland  ;  weft,  by  the  ftate  of  New 
York.  The 
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The  divifional  line  between  Connecticut  and  MavTachufettj,  as  fet- 
tled in  1713,  was  found  to  be  about  feventy  two  miles  in  length.  The 
line  dividing  Connecticut  from  Rhode  Ifland,  was  fettled  in  1728, 
and  found  to  be  about  45  miles.  The  lea  coaft,  from  the  mouth  of 
Paukatuk  river,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  eaftern  boundary  of  Con- 
necticut, in  a  direct  fouthwelterly  line  to  the  mouth  of  Byram  river, 
is  reckoned  at  about  ninety  miles.  The  line  between  Connecticut 
and  New  York,  runs  from  latitude  410  to  latitude  420  2';  72  miles. 
Connecticut  contains  about  4.674  fquare  miles ;  equal  to  about  2.640,000 
acres. 

Civil  Divisions.]  Connecticut  is  divided  into  eight  counties, 
and  about  100  townihips.  Each  townfhip  is  a  corporation,  inverted 
with  power  to  hold  lands,  choofe  their  own  town  officers,  to  make 
prudential  laws,  the  penalty  of  tranfgreffion  not  to  exceed  twenty 
ihillings,  and  to  choofe  their  own  rcprefentatives  to  the  general  afiem- 
bly.  The  townihips  are  generally  divided  into  two  or  more  parifhes, 
in  each  of  which  is  one  or  more  places  for  public  worfhip,  and  fchool 
houfes  at  convenient  diftances. 

The  names  of  the  counties,  their  chief  towns,  and  population,  in 
3  790,  were  as  follows. 


Tot.No. 

Counties. 

Jnhab. 

No  Fema. 

Slaves 

Chief  Toarns. 

Hartford 

38,029 

18,714 

263 

Hartford 

New  Haven 

30,830 

l5>25% 

433 

New  Haven 

New  London 

33,200 

16,478 

586 

/  New  London 
\  Norwich 

Fairfield 

36,250 

'7:541 

797 

/  Fairfield 
\_  Danbury 

Windham 

28,921 

14,406 

184 

Windham 

Litchfield 

38--755 

18..909 

233 

Litchfield 

Middlefex 

18,855 

9'632 

221 

j  Middleton 
£  Haddam 

Tolland 

13,106 

6,510 

47 

Tolland 

Total     Eight  237=946     117*448  2,764 

Rivers.")  The  principal  rivers  in  this  ftate  are  Connecticut} 
Houfatonick,  the  Thames,  and  their  branches.  Under  the  heads  of 
New  Hampfhire  and  Maffachufetts,  we  have  already  defcribed  Con- 
necticut river,  till  it  enters  this  ftate.  Soon  after  it  enters  the  bounds 
of  Connecticut,  it  pafi'es  over  Enfield  falls,  to  render  which  naviga- 
ble for  boats,  a  company  has  been  conftituted,  and  a  fum  of  money 
raifed  by  lottery.  At  Windfor  it  receives  Windfor  Ferry  river,  from 
the  weft,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Farmingham  and  Po- 
quabock  rivers.  At  Hartford  it  meets  the  tide,  and  thence  flows,  in 
a  crooked  channel,  into  Long  I  Hand  found.  It  is  from  80  to  100 
rods  wide,  130  miles  from  its  mouth. 

At  its  mouth  is  a  bar  of  fand  which  confiderably  obftructs  the  nav- 
igation. Ten  feet  water  at  full  tides  is  found  on  this  bar,  and  the 
lame  depth  to  Middleton.  The  diftance  of  the  bar  from  this  place,  as 
the  river  runs,  is  thirty  fix  miles.  Above  Middleton  are  fevcral  fhoais 
which  ft  retch  quite  acrofs  the  river.  Only  fix  feet  water  is  found 
on  the  fhoal  at  high  tide,  and  here  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  but  about 
eight  inches.  About  three  miles  below  Middleton,  the  river  is  con- 
tracted 
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-fracred  to  aboui  40  rods  in  breadth,  by  two  high  mountains.  Ahnof; 
•every  where  elfe  the  banks  are  low,  and  fpread  into  fine,  extenfive 
meadows.  In  the  Spring  floods,  which  generally  happen  in  May, 
thele  meadows  are  covered  with  water.  At  Hartford  the  water  fome- 
Times  riles  twentv  feet  above  the  common  iurface  of  the  river,  and 
having  all  to  pais  through  the  above-mentioned  ftreight,  it  is  fome- 
times  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  returns  to  its  ulual  bed.  Thelc 
iloods  add  nothing  to  the  depth  of  wafer  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  ;  this  bar  lying  too  far  off  in  the  found  to  be  affected  by 
them. 

On  this  beautiful  river,  whofc  banks  are  fettled  almoft  to  its  fource, 
are  many  plealant,  neat,  weil  built  towns.  On  its  weflern  bank,  from 
its  mouth  northward,  are  the  towns  of  Saybrook,  Haddam,  Middleton, 
Weathersfield,  Hartford,  Windfor  and  Sui'lield.  On  its  eaftern  bank, 
as  you  afcend  the  river  are,  Lyme,  Kali  Haddam,  Glaflenbury,  Eaft 
Hartford,  Eaft  Windfor,  and  Enfield. 

This  liver  is  navigable  to  Hartfoid,  upwards  of  fifty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  the  produce  of  the  countrv  lor  two  hundred  miles  above 
is  brought  thither  in  boats.  The  boats  which  are  u'ed  in  this  bufinefs 
are  flat  bottomed,  long  and  narrow,  ior  the  convenience  of  going  up 
itream,  and  of  fo  light  a  make  as  to  be  portable  in  carts.  They  are 
taken  out  of  the  river  at  three  different  carrying  places,  all  of  which 
make  15  miles.  Theie  ob  ft  ructions,  will,  in  a  few  years,  it  is  probable 
be  all  removed. 

Sturgeon,  falmon,  and  (had,  are  caught  in  plenty,  in  their  feafon, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  upwards,  excepting  fturgeon,  which  do 
not  afcend  the  upper  falls  ;.  befides  a  variety  of  Imall  fifh,  inch  as  pike, 
carp,  pcarch.  &c. 

From  this  river  were  employed  in  1789,  three  brigs  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  tons  each,  in  the  European  trade  ;  and  about  fixty  lail,  from 
lixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  in  the  Well  India  trade  ;  befides 
a  few  fifhermen,  and   forty  or  fifty  coafting  veflels. 

One  branch  of  the  Houfatonick  *  rifes  in  Lanefborough,  the  other 
in  Windfor,  both  in  Berkfhire  county  in  Maffachuietts.  It  pailcs 
through  4  number  of  pleafant  towns,  and  empties  into  the  found  be 
tween  Stratford  and  Milford.  It  is  navigable  twelve  miles  to  Derby. 
A  bar  of  fhells.  at  its  mouth,  obftructs  its  navigation  for  large  yelfels. 
In  this  river,  between  Salifburv  and  Canaan,  is  a  cataract,  where  the 
water  of  the  whole  river,  which  is  150  vards  wide,  falls  about  fixty 
feet  perpendicular,  in  a  perfect  white  {beet,  exhibiting  a  fcenc  exceed- 
ingly grand  and  beautiful1. 

Naugatuk  is  a  (mall  river,  which  rifes  in  Torrington,  a.nd  empties 
into  the  Houfatonick  at  Derbv. 

The  Thames  empties  into  Lcmg  Eland  found  at  Mew  London.  Jt 
is  navigable  fourteen  miles,  to  NomvicTi  Landing.  Here  it  lofes  its 
name,  and  brandies  mi<o  Shetucket;  on  the  eai't,  and  Norwich  or  Lit- 
tle river,  on  the  well.  The  'city  of  Norwich  ftands  on  the  tongue 
of  land  between  thete  rivers.  Little  riven  about  a  mile  from  its 
mouth,  has  a  remarkable  and  very  romantic  cata+acl.  A  rock  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  extends  quite  acroi's  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river.  Over  this  the  whole  river  pitches,  in  one  entire 
fhect   upon  a  bed  of  rocks  be'ow.     Here  the  river  is   cbmpreiTed  into 

<x 

*    An  Indian  name,  fi'gnifying  Ck-rr  tbi  Mountain. 
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a  very  narrow  channel  between  two  craggy  cliffs,  one  of  which  tow- 
ers to  a  coniiderable  height.  The  channel  delcends  gradually,  is  very 
crooked,  and  covered  with  pointed  rocks.  Upon  thele  the  water 
iwiftly  tumbles,  foaming  with  the  molt  violent  agitation,  fifteen  or 
twenty  rods,  into  a  b'roaa  baton  which  fpreads  befoie  it.  At  the  bot- 
tom or  the  perpendicular  falls,  the  rocks  are  curioufly  excavated  by 
ihe  ccni'tant  pouring  of  the  water.  Some  of  the  cavities,  which  are 
all  of  a  circular  form,  are  five  or  fix  feet  deep.  The  fmoothnels  or 
the  water  above  its  deicent — the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the  p<4»~pen- 
dicular  fall — the  tiemendous  roughnefs  of  the  other,  and  the  craggy, 
towering  cliff  which  impends  the  whole,  prefent  to  the  view  of  the 
fpectator  a  fcence  indefcnbably  delightful  and  majeilic.  On  this  river 
are  fome  of  the  fineft  mill  feats  m  New  England,  and  thofe  immedi- 
ately below  the  falls,  occupied  by  Lathrop's  mills,  aie  perhaps  not  ex- 
ceeded by  any  in  the  world.  Acrofs  the  mourh  of  this  river  is  a 
broad,  commodious  bridge,  in  the  form  of  a  wharf,  built  at  a  great  ex- 
pen  (e. 

Shetucket  river,  the  other  branch  of  the  Thames,  four  miles  from 
its  mouth,  receives  Ouinnabogue,  which  has  its  lource  in  Brimfielu 
in  Malfachufetis  ;  thence  palling  through  Slurbridge  and  Dudley  in 
Maffachufetts,  it  croffes  into  Connecticut,  and  divides  Pomfret  from 
Killingly,  Canterbury  from  Plainheld,  and  Lifbon  from  Prellon,  and 
then  mingles  with  the  Shetucket.  In  pafling  through  this  hilly  conn 
try,  it  tumbles  over  many  falls,  two  of  which,  one  in  Thomplon,  the 
OLher  irt  Brooklyn,  are  30  feet  each,  and  affords  a  vaft  number  of  fine 
mill  feats.  Iir  its  couvie  it  receives  a  number  of  tributary  ftreams,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Muddy  Brook,  and  Five  Mile  river. 

Shetucket  11'veris  formed  by  the  junction  of  Yy 'illamantick  and 
Mount  Hope  rivers,  which  unite  between  Windham  and  Lebanon. 
In  Liibon  it  receives  Little  river  ;  and  at  a  little  dillance  farther  jtbte 
Ouinnabogue,  and  empties  as  above. 

Thele  rivers  are  fed  by  numberlefs  brooks  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  At  the  mouth  of  Shetucket,  is  abridge  of  timber  124  fee; 
•in  length,  fupported  at  each  end  by  pillars,  and  held  up  in  the  middle 
by  braces  on  the  top,  in  the  nature  of  an  arch. 

Paukatuck  river,  is  an  inconiiderable  ltream,  which  heads  in  Siou- 
ington,  and  empties  into  Stonington  harbour.  It  forms  part  of  the  di- 
viding line  between  Connecticut  and  Rhode  I  Hand. 

Eaff,  or  North  Haven  river,  rifes  in  Southington,  not  Far-fvoni  a. 
bend  in  Farmintton  river,  and  pa  fling  through  Wailio&ford  and 
North  Haven,  falls  into  New  Haven  harbour.  It  has  been  meditated 
to  connect  the  lource  of  this  river  with  Farmington  river. 

Ealt  and  Weft  rivers  are  inconiiderable  dreams,  bounding  the  city 
of  New  Haven  on  the  ealt  and  welt. 

Welt  of  the  Houfatonick,    are  a  number  of  fmall  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  found.    Among  thele  isByram  river,  noticeable  only  as  form 
ing  a  partofthe  boundary  between  Jiew    York  and  Connecticut.  .Bui 
neither  this,  nor  any  of  the  others,  are  coniiderable  enough  to    mem 
particular  defcriptions. 

Harbours.]]  The  two  principal  harbours  are  at  New  London  ane! 
New  Haven,  fhe  former  opens  to  the  louth.  From  the  Light  houfe. 
which  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  the  town,  is  about  three 
miles  ;  the  breadth  is  tht.ee  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  in  Come  place*  more. 
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The  harbour  has  from  five  to  fix  fathom  water — a  clear  bottom— < 
tough,  ooze,  and  as  far  as  one  mile  above  the  town  is  entirely  fecure, 
and  commodious  for  large  fhips. 

New  Haven  harbour  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  New  London, 
It  is  a  bay  which  fets  up  northerly  from  the  found,  about  four  miles. 
Its  entrance  is  about'half  a  mile  wide.  It  has  very  good  anchorage, 
and  two  and  an  half  fathom  at  low  water,  and  three  fathom  and 
four  feet  at  common  tides. 

About  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  the  channel,  a  pier  is  erected,  at 
which  veffels  of  fuch  fize  as  cannot  come  up  to  the  wharf,  lade  and 
tinlade.  A  fum  of  money  has  lately  been  railed  by  lottery  for  the 
purpole  of  extending  the  long  wharf  to  this  pier,  and  the  work  is  part- 
ly acomplifhcd.  When  completed,  this  wharf  will  be  the  longeft  in 
the  United  States,  and  will  be  a  vaft  benefit  to  the  town. 

rIhe  whole  of  the  fea  eoaft  is  indented  with  harbours,  many  of 
which  are  fafe  and  commodious,  but  are  not  fufficiently  ufed  to  merit 
a  defcription. 

Climate,  Soil  and  Pn  oductioxs.]  Conne&icut.  though  fub- 
ject  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  their  feafons,  and  to  frequent 
(udden  changes,  is  very  healthful.  The  northweft  winds,  in  the 
winter  feafon,  are  often  extremely  fevere  and  piercing,  occafioned  by 
the  great  body  of  fnow  which  lies  concealed  from  the  diffolving  in- 
fluence of  the  fun,  in  the  immenfe  forefts  north  and  northweft.  The 
clear  and  ferene  temperature  of  the  iky,  however,  makes  amends  for 
the  feverity  of  the  weather,  and  is  favorable  to  health  and  longevity. 
Connecticut  is  generally  broken  land,  made  up  of  mountains,  hills 
and  vallies  ;  and  is  exceedingly  well  watered.  Some  fmall  parts  of 
it  are  thin  and  barren.  It  lies  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  northern 
climates,  and  has  a  ftrong,  fertile  foil.  Its  principal  productions 
are  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat  in  many  parts  of  the  ftate,  oats,  and 
barley,  which  are  heavy  and  good,  and  of  late,  buck  wheat — flax  in 
large  quantities — feme  hemp,  potatoes  of  (cveral  kinds,  pumpkins, 
turnips,  peas,  beans.  &c.  &c.  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  are  common 
to  the  climate.  The  foil  is  very  well  calculated  for  paflure  and  mow- 
ing, which  enables  the  farmers  to  feed  large  numbers  of  neat  cattle 
'and  horles.  Actual  calculation  has  evinced,  that  any  given  quantity 
of  the  belt  mowing  land  in  Connecticut,  produces  about  twice  as 
much  clear  profit,  as  the  fame  quantity  of  the  beft  wheat  land  in  the 
Hate  of  New  York.  Many  farmers,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Hate, 
have  lately  found  their  advantage  in  raiting  mules,  which  are  carried 
from  the  ports  of  Norwich  and  New  London,  to  the  Weft  India 
iflandsj  and  yield  a  handfome  profit.  The  beef,  poik,  butter  and 
cheefe  of  Connecticut,  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 

Trade.]  The  trade  of  Connecticut  is  principally  with  the  Weft 
India  iflands,  and  is  carried  on  in  veffels  from  fixty  to  an  hundred 
and  forty  tons.  The  exports  confift  of  horles,  mules,  oxen,  oak 
Haves,  hoops,  pine  boards,  oak  plank,  beans.  Indian  corn,  fifh,  beef, 
pork,  &c.  Horfcs,  live  cattle  and  lumber,  are  permitted  in  the  Dutch, 
Danifh,  and  French  ports.  , 

Connecticut  has  a  large  number  ol  coaftin'g  veffels  employed  in 
carrying  the  produce  of  the  Hate  to  other  ftates. — To  Rhode  Ifland, 
Ma ffachu lefts  and  New  Hamplhire,  they  carry  pork,  wheat,  corn  and 
jyc— To  North  and  South  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  butter,  cheefe.  fart-" 
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ed  beef,  cyder,  apples,  potatoes,  hay,  &c.  and  receive  in  return,  rice, 
indigo  and  money.  But  as  New  York  is  nearer,  and  the  ftate  of  the 
markets  always  well  known,  much  of  the  produce  of  Connecticut, 
efpccially  of  the  weflern  parts,  is  carried  there  ;  particularly  pot  and 
pearl  afh,  flax  feed,  beef,  pork,  cheefe  and  butter,  in  large  quantities. 
Moil  of  the  produce  of  Connecticut  river  from  the  parts  of  Mafla- 
chuletts,  New  Hampfhire  and  Vermont,  as  well  as  of  Connecticut, 
which  are  adjacent,  goes  to  the  fame  market.  Confiderable  quantities 
of  the  produce  of  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  (hate,  are  marketed  at  Bof- 
ton  and   Providence. 

The  value  oi~  the  whole  exported  produce  and  commodities  from 
this  ftate,  before  the  year  1774,  was  then  eftimated  at  about  £200)000 
lawful  money,  annually.  In  the  year  ending  September  30th  1791, 
the  amount  of  foreign  exports  from  this  (late  was  710^40  dollars — 
befides  articles  carried  to  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  a 
great  amount.  This  ftate  owns  and  employs  in  the  foreign  and  coaft- 
ing  trade,  33,867  tons  of  (hipping. 

Manufactures.]  The  farmers  in  Connecticut  and  their  fami- 
lies, are  moltly  clothed  in  plain,  decent,  homefpun  cloth.  Their  lin- 
ens and  woollens  are  manufactured  in  the  family  way  ;  and  although 
they  are  generally  of  a  coarfer  kind,  they  are  of  a  Itronger  texture, 
and  much  more  durable  than  thofe  imported  from  France  and  Great 
Britain.     Many  of  their  cloths  are  fine  and  handlbme. 

A  woollen  manufactory  has  been  eftablifhed  at  Hartford.  The  Ie- 
giflature  of  the  ftate  have  encouraged  it,  and  it  bids  fair  to  grow  in- 
to importance.  Mr.  Chittendon  of  New  Haven,  has  invented  a  ufe- 
ful  machine  for  bending  and  cutting  card  teeth.  This  machine  is  put 
in  motion  by  a  manderil  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  in  di- 
ameter. Connected  with  the  manderil  are  fix  parts  of  the  machine, 
independent  of  each  other  ;  the  firlt,  introduces  a  certain  length  of 
wire  into  the  chops  of  the  cor  one  ;  the  fecond,  ihuts  the  chops  and 
holds  faft  the  wire  in  the  middle  until  it  is  finifhed  ;  the  third,  cuts 
off  the  wire  ;  the  fourth,  doubles  the  tooth  in  proper  form  ;  the  fifth, 
makes  the  laft  bend  ;  and  the  fixth,  delivers  the  finifhed  tooth  from 
the  machine.  The  manderil  is  moved  by  a  band  wheel,  five  feet  in 
diameter,  turned  by  a  crank.  One  revolution  of  the  manderil  makes 
one  tooth  ;  ten  arc  made  in  a  fecond,  and  36,000  in  an  hour.  With 
one  machine  like  this,  teeth  enough  might  be  made  to  fill  cards  fuffi- 
cient  for  all  the  manufacturers  in  New  England.  In  New  Haven  arc 
linen  and  button  manufactories,  which  ilourifh.  In  Hartford  are 
glafs  works,  a  fnuff  and  powder  mill,  and  iron  works,  and  a  flitting 
mi!}.  Iron  works  are  eftablifhed  alio  at  Salifbury,  Norwich,  and 
other  parts  of  the  ftate.  At  Stafford  is  a  furnace  at  which  are  made 
large  quantities  of  hollow  ware,  and  other  ironmongery,  fufficient  to 
fupply  the  whole  date.  Paper  is  manufactured  at  Norwich,  Hartford, 
New  Haven  and  in  Litchfield  county.  Nails,  of  every  fize,  are  made 
in  almoft  every  town  and  village  in  Connecticut  ;  fo  that  confiderable 
quantities  can  be  exported  to  the  neighbouring  Hates,  and  at  a  better  rate 
than  they  can  be  had  fiom  Europe.  Ironmongery,  bats,  candles,  lea- 
ther, (hoes  and  boots,  are  manufactured  in  this  Mate.  Oil  mills,  of  a 
new  and  very  ingenious  conftritfition,  have  been  erected  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  irate.  A  duck  manufactory  has  been  eftablifhed  at  Strat- 
ford, and  it  is  laid  is  doing  well. 
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Population  and  Charactbr.1  Connecticut  is  the  mofl  popu- 
lous, in  proportion  to  its  extent,  of  any  of  the  Thirteen  States.  It  is 
laid  out  in  lmall  farms  from  fifty  to  three  or  four  hundred  acres  each, 
which  are  held  by  the  farmers  in  fee  hmple  ;  and  are  generally  cul- 
tivated as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  foil  will  admit.  The  ftate  is 
chequered  with  innumerable  roads  or  high  ways  crofiing  each  other 
in  every  direction.  A  traveller,  in  any  of  thefe  roads,  even  in  the 
molt  unfettled  parts  of  the  ftate,  will  ieldom  pals  mote  than  two  or 
three  miles  without  finding  a  houfeor  cottage,  and  a  farm  under  luch 
improvements  as  to  afford  the  neceflaries  for  the  fupport  of  a  family. 
The  whole  ftate  refembles  a  well  cultivated  garden,  which,  with 
that  degree  of  indultry  that  is  ncceifary  to  happinefs,  produces  th* 
neceffaiies  and  conveniences  of  life  in  great  plenty. 

In  1  756  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Connecticut  was  130,611.  In 
1774,  there  were  197,856  fouls.  In  18  years  the  increafe  was 67,245. 
From  1774  to  1782,  the  increafe  was  but  11,294  perlons.  This  com- 
paratively fmall  increafe  of  inhabitants  may  be  iatisfa^torily  accounted 
for  from  the  deftruction  of  the  war,  and  the  numerous  emigrations  to 
Vermont,  the  wcltern  parts  of  New  Ilampfhire,  New  York  and 
the  other  States. 

The  inhabitants  are  almoft  entirely  of  Englifh  defcent.  There 
are  no  Dutch,  French,  or  Germans,  and  very  few  Scotch  or  Irifh 
people  in  any  part  of  the  ftate. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  faid  under  New  Eng- 
land it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  people  of  Connecticut  are 
remarkably  fond  of  having  all  their  difputes,  even  thofc  of  the 
molt  trivial  kind,  fettled  according  to  law.  Ihe  prevalence  of  this  litig- 
ious fpirit,  affords  employment  and  lupport  for  a  numerous  body  of 
lawyers.  The  number  of  actions  entered  annually  upon  the  feveral 
dockets  in  the  ftate,  juftifies  the  above  oblervations.  That  party  fpir- 
it, however,  which  is  the  bane  of  political  happinefs,  has  not  raged 
with  fuch  violence  in  this  ftate  as  in  M affachuletts  and  Rhode  Iiland. 
Public  proceedings  have  been  conducted  generally,  and  efpecialiy 
of  late,  with  much  calmnefs  and  cando'".  The  people  are  well 
informed  in  regard  to  their  rights,  and  judicious  in  the  methods  they 
adopt  to  fecure  them.  The  ftate  enjoys  a  great  fhare  of  political  tran- 
quil lit  v. 

The  clergy,  who  are  numerous,  and,  as  a  body,  very  refpeclablc, 
have  hitherto  preferved  a  kind  of  ariftrocratical  balance  in  the  very 
democrarical  government  of  the  hate  ;  which  has  happily  operated  as 
a  check  upon  the  overbearing  fpiiit  of  republicanilm.  It  has  been 
lamented  that  the  unhappy  religious  difputes  which  have  too  much 
prevailed  among  iome  of  the  clergy  ;  and  an  inattention  to  the  quali- 
fications of  thole  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  facrcd  office,  have, 
heretofore,  confiderably  diminifhed  their  influence.  It  is  a  pleating 
circumfiance  that  the  J'»ge  lor  theological  difputation  is  abating;  and 
greater  ftrictneis  is  oblervcd  in  the  admifhon  of  candidates  to  the 
sniniftry.  Their  influence  is  on  the  increafe;  and  it  is  no  doubt 
to  be  attributed,  in  part  to  their  increafing  influence,  that  an  evident 
reformation  in  the  manners  or  the  people  of  this  Hate,  has  taken  place 
fince  the  peace. 

Religion."]  Such  as  is  happily  adapted  to  a  republican  govern- 
ment.    As  to  the  mode  of  cxercifi-nsj  church  government    and   difct- 
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pline3it  might  not  improperly  be  called  a  republican  religion.  Eacli 
church  has  a  leparate  junfdiction,  and  claims  authority  to  choofe  their 
own  miniitcr,  to  exercrfe  judgment  and  to  enjoy  goipel  ordinances 
within  itfelf.  The  churches,  however,  are  not  independent  of  each 
other  ;  they  are  ailociated  for  mutual  beneiit  and  convenience.  The 
afiociations  have  power  to  licenfe  candidates  for  the  mini  (try,  to  con- 
(ult  for  the  general  welfare,  and  to  recommend  meafures  to  be  adopted 
by  the  churches,  but  have  no  authority  to  enfoice  them.  When  de- 
putes arife  in  churches,  councils  are  called,  bv  the  parties,  to  fettle 
them  ;  but  their  power  is  onlv  advifory.  There  are  eleven  alloca- 
tions in  the  Rate  and  they  meet  twice  in  a  year.  Thcfe  are  all  com- 
bined in  one  general  aliociation,  who  meet  annually. 

All  religions  that  are  conhftent  with  the  peace  of  iociety,  are  toler- 
ated in  Connecticut  ;  and  a  fpifit  of  liberality  and  Catholiciim  is  in- 
crealing.  There  are  very  few  religious  (efts  in  this  State.  The  bulk. 
of  the  people  are  congregationaliiis.  Beiides  theie  there  are  Epiico- 
palians  and  Baptilts  ;  and  formerly  there  was  a  iociety  of  Sandima- 
nians  at  New  Haven  ;  but  they  are  now  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber. The  Epifcopalian  churches  are  refpectable,  and  are  under  the 
iuperintendence  of  a  bifhop. 

Damages  sustained  in  the  i.ate  War. J  After  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  peace  in  1783,  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  appointed 
by  the  general  afiembly  to  eftimate  the  damages  done  by  the  Britilh 
troops,  in  the  feveral  towns  which  they  ravaged.  The  following  is 
the  relult  of  their  enquiries. 

Amount  of  Loffes. 
New  London,  (burnt  by  Benedict  Arnold, 

September  6    1781,)  -  -  r.  145.788    1-   S 

Ciroton,  do.  do.  -  23.217     O 

Scattering  towns,  do.  do.  9,800     9  2 

£*  178.812    -.0  '& 


Norwalk,  (burnt  by  the  Britifh,  1779)  £.34.867     9  a 
confilcated  property  and  other  iuiles,  2,077     o  o 


£-36-914     9  2 


Greenwich  -  r  -  £'V^€>7>   *>   ^ 

- — ■ LofTes  of  men  not  on  oath,  -  369   17   7 

1-6:735     9  3 
Fairfield,  (burnt  1779)  -  -  £.40,809  2   10 


New  Haven,  ravaged  by  governourTryon  July  i'779  ~*  24'^°3  7  ^ 
tail  Haven,  do.  do.  aMz  i(i  4 
Welt  Haven,  do.  do.  4-4  o  3 
Other  loifes  not  before  computed                                 5#b  o   1 

£.30.836  1    2 


Amount  of  the  IofTes  in  the  whole  State,  inmo'^v. 

valued  as  in  :--...,  "      £•  29-h^35   lu 
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The  foregoing  eftimate  includes  merchandize  and  public  buildingi, 
Exclufive  of  thele,  the  lofles  are  eltimated  at  £,  167,000.  To  com- 
penfate  the  fufferers,  the  general  court,  in  May  1792,  granted  them 
500,000  acres  of  the  weftern  part  of  the  referved  lands  of  Connect- 
icut, which  lie  weft  of  Pennfylvania. 

Chief  Towns.]  There  are  a  great  number  of  very  pleafant 
towns,  both  maritime  and  inland,  in  Connecticut.  It  contains  five  cities, 
incorporated  with  extenlive  jurifdiction  in  civil  caufes.  Two  of 
theie,  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  are  capitals  of  the  ftate.  The  Gen- 
eral Affembly  is  holden  at  the  former  in  May,  and  at  the  latter  in  Oc- 
tober, annually. 

Hartford  (city)  is  fituated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Connecticut  river,  about  fifty  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
found.  Its  buildings  are  a  ftate  houfe — two  churches  for  congrega- 
tionalifts — a  diftillery,  befides  upwards  of  300  dwelling  houfes,  a  num- 
ber of  which  are  handfomely  built  with  brick. 

The  town  is  divided  by  a  fmall  river,  with  high  romantic  banks. 
Over  this  river  is  a  bridge  connecting  the  two  divilions  of  the  town. 
Hartford  is  advantagcoufiy  fituated  for  trade,  has  a  very  fine  back 
country,  enters  largely  into  the  manufacturing  bufinefs,  and  is  a  rich, 
rlourifhing,  commercial  town.  A  Bank  has  lately  been  eftablifhed 
in  this  city. 

New  Haven  (city)  lies  round  the  head  of  a  bay,  which  makes  up 
about  four  roiies  north  from  the  found.  It  covers  part  of  a  large  plain, 
which  is  circumfcribed  on  three  fides  by  high  hills  or  mountains* 
Two  lmall  rivers  bound  the  city  eatt  andwei't.  The  town  was  orig- 
inally laid  out  in  fquares  of  fixty  rods.  Many  of  thefe  fquares  have 
been  divided  by  crol's  ftrcets.  Four  ftreets  run  northweft  and  fouth1- 
eaft,  thefe  are  eroded  by  others  at  right  angles — Near  the  centre  of  the 
city  is  the  public  Iquare  ;  on  and  around  which  are  the  public  build- 
ings, which  are,  a  itate  houfe,  college  and  chapel,  three  churches  for 
congregationalifts  and  one  for  epifcopalians.  Thefe  are  all  handiome 
and  commodious  buildings.  The  college,  chapel,  ftate  houfe,  and  one 
oi  the  churches  are  of  brick.  The  puolic  iquare  is  encircled  with 
rows  of  trees,  which  render  it  both  convenient  and  delightful.  Its 
beauty,  however,  is  greatly  diminifhed  by  the  burial  ground,  and 
feveral  of  the  public  buildings,  which  occupy  a  conliderable  part  of  it. 

Many  of  the  ftreets  are  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  trees,  one  on 
each  fide,  which  gives  the  city  a  rural  appearance.  The  profpeel 
from  the  fteeples  is  greatly  variegated  and  extremely  beautiful.  There 
are  about  500  dwelling  houfes  in  the  city,  principally  of ,  wood,  and 
well  built  and  fome  of  them  elegant.  The  ftreets  are  fandy  but  neat 
and  cleanly.  Within  the  limits  of  the  city,  are  4000  fouls.  About  one 
in  70  die  annually  ;  this  proves  the  healthfulnefs  of  its  climate.  In- 
deed as  ro  pleafantnefs  of  fituation  and  falubrity  of  air,  New  Haven 
is  not  exceeded  by  any  city  in  America.  It  carries  on  a  confidera- 
ble  tradewith  New  York  and  the  Weft  India  iflands,  and  federal 
kinds  of  manufactures,  and  is  flourifhing. 

New  London  [city)  ftands  on  tfie  Weft  fide  of  the  river  Thames, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  found,  in  latitude  410  25'.  It  has  two  plac- 
es for  public  worfhip.  one  for  epifcopalians  and  one  for  congregation- 
alifts, about  300  dwelling  houfes,  and  4600  inhabitants.  Its  harbour 
i6the  belt  in  Connecticut.      It  is  defended  by  fort  Trumbull  and   fort 
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Crifwuld,  the  one  in  New  London,  the  other  in  Groton.  A  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  infamous  Benedict  Arnold 
in  1781.      It  has  fi-;ce  been   rebuilt. 

Norwich  (city)  (land's  at  the  head  of  Thames  river,  14  miles  north 
from  New  London.  .  It  is  a  commercial  city,  has  a  rich  and  extenfive 
back  Country,  and  avails  itfelf  of  its  natural  advantages  at  the  head  of 
navigation.  Its  fituation  upon  a  river  which  affords  a  great  number 
of  convenient  feats  tor  rrrills  and  water  machines  of  all  kinds,  render 
it  very  eligible  in  a  rhantifactural  view. 

The  inhabitants  are  not  neglectful  of  the  advantages  which  nature 
has  fo  libcraMy  given  them.  They  manufacture  paper  of  all  kinds, 
(lockings,  clocks  and  watches,  chaifes,  buttons,  (lone  and  earihern 
ware,  wire,  oil,  chocolate,  bells,  anchors,  and  all  kinds  of  forge  work. 
The  city  contains  about  4,50  dwelling  houfes,  a  court  houfe,  and  two 
churches  for  congregationaliftSj  and  one  for  epifcopalians,  and  about 
3000'  inhabitants.  The  ciiy  is  in  three  detached,  compact  divifions  ; 
viz.  Chelfea,  at  the  landing,  the  town,  and  Bean-hill  ;  in  the  latter 
divifion  is  an  acadamy  ;  and  in  the  town  is  a  fchool  fupported  by  a 
donation  from  Dr.  Daniel  Lathrop,  deceafed.  The  courts  of  law 
arc  held  alternately  at  Now  London  and  Norwich. 

Middleton  (c'tv)  i*  pleafantly  lituated  on  the  weflern  bank  of 
Connecticut  river,  fifteen'  miles  Couth  of  Hartford.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal town  in  Middlciex  county — has  about  300  houfes — a  court  houfe 
•—one  church  for  congregational) fts — one  tor  epifcopalians— a  naval 
office— and  carries  on  a  hfrge  and  increafing  tiace. 

Four  miles  foath  of  Hartford  is  Wethersfielb,  a  very  pleafant 
town  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  houfes,  fituated  on  a  fine  Coil, 
with  an  elegant  brick  church  for  congregationaltfts,  A  Fair  is 
held  here   twice  a  year.     This   town    is  noted    for  railing  onions. 

Windfor,  Farming-ton,  Litchfield,  Milford,  Stratford,  Fairfield, 
Guilford,  Stamford.  Windham,  Suffield'  and  Enfield,  are  all  confider- 
able  and  very  pleafant  towns. 

Curiosities.]  Two  miles  weft  of  New  Haven  is  a  mountain, 
6n  the  top  of  which  is  a  cave,  remarkable  for  having  been  the  refi- 
dence  of  generals  Whaley  and  G>>ffe,  two  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I. 
who  was  beheaded.  They  arrived  at  Bolton,  July  1660,  and  came  to 
New  Haven  the  following  year,  and  retired  and  concealed  themfeves 
Behind  Welt  mountain,  three  miles  from  New  Haven.  They  foon  af- 
ter removed  to  Milford,  where  they  lived  concealed  until  October, 
1664  ;  when  they  returned  to  New  Haven,  and  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  H.tdley,  where  fHey  remained  concealed  for  about  ten  years,  in 
which  tune  Whaley  died,  and  Goffc  foon  after  fled.  In  1665,  John 
Dixwell,  Efcj.  another  of  the  kings  judges,  vifited  them  while  at 
Hadley,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  New  Haven,  where  he  lived  many 
years,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  John'  Davis.  Here  he  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  public  burying  place,  where  his  grave  (tone  is 
Handing  to  this  day,  with  this  inscription-  "  J.  D.  Eiq.  dceeafed 
March  18th,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  1688V' 

In  the  town  of  Pomfret  is  a  cave  rendered  rerryaikable  by  the  hu- 
morous adventure  of  General  Putnam. 

Colleges,    Academies    and    Schools.}      In   no    p*rt    of  the 
world  is  the  education  of  all  ranks  of  people  more   attended  to  than 
in  Connecticut.     Almof:  every  town  in    the  (late  is  divided  into  diil- 
B  b  rifts, 
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rifts,  and  each  diftrift  has  a  public  fchool  kept  in  it  a  greater  or  lefj 
part  of  every  year.  Somewhat  more  than  one  third  of  the  monies 
arifing  from  a  tax  on  the  polls  and  lateable  eftate  of  the  inhabitants, 
is  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  fchools,  in  the  feveral  towns,  for  the 
education  of  children  and  youth.  The  law  direfts  that  a  grammar 
fchool  111  all  be  kept  in  every  county  town  throughout  the  {tale. 

There  is  a  gi;.mmar  fchool  at  Hartford,  and  another  at  New  Haven, 
fupported  by  a  donation  of  governour  Hopkins.  Th:;,  venerable  and 
benevolent  gentleman,  in  his  la  ft  will,  dated  1657,  left,  in  the  hands 
of  Theophilus  Eaton,  Etq.  and  three  others,  a  legacy  of  » 324/.  «  as 
an  encouragement,  in  thefe  foreign  plantations,  of  breeding  up  hopeful 
youths  both  at  the  grammar  fchool  and  college."  In  1664,  this  lega- 
cy was  equally  divided  between  New  Haven  and  Hartford  ;  and 
grammar  fchools  were  erected,  which  have  been  fupported  ever 
lince. 

Academies  have  been  eftablifhed  at  Greenfield,  Plainfield,  Norwich, 
Windham  and  Pcmfret,  fome  of  which  are  flourifhing. 

Yale  College  was  founded  in  1700,  and  remained  at  Killing- 
worth  until  1707 — then  at  Saybrook,  until  J  716,  when  it  was  removed 
and  fixed  at  New  Haven.  Among  its  principal  bencfaftors  was  gov- 
ernour Yale,  in  honour  of  whom,  in  1718,  it  was  named  Yale  Col- 
lege. Its  fir  ft  building  was  erected  in  171  7,  being  170  feetin  length, 
and  22  in  breadth,  built  of  wood.  This  was  taken  down  in  1782. 
The  prefent  college  edifice,  which  is  of  brick,  was  built  in  1750,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Prefident  Clap,  and  is  jco  feet  long, 
and  40  feet  wide,  three  ftorieshigh,  and  contains  thirty-two  chambers, 
and  fixty  four  ftudies,  convenient  for  the  reception  of  a  hundred  ftu- 
dents.  The  college  chapel,  which  is  alfo  of  brick,  was  built  in  1761, 
being  fifty  feet  by  forty,  with  a  fleeplc  125  feet  high.  In  this 
building  is  the  public  library,  confifting  of  about  2500  volumes  ;  and 
the  philofophical  apparatus,  which  by  a  late  handfome  addition,  is 
now  as  complete  as  molt  others  in  the  United  States,  and  contains  the 
machines  neceffary  for  exhibiting  expeiimcnts  in  the  whole  courfe  of 
experimental  philofophy  and  aftronomy. 

The  college  mufeum,  to  which  additions  are  conflantly  making, 
contains  many  natural  curiofities. 

This  literary  inflitution  was  incorporated  by. the  general  afTembly  of 
Connecticut.  The  firft  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  elev- 
en minifters,  under  the  denomination  of  truftees,  1701.  The  powers 
of  the  truftees  were  enlarged  by  the  additional  charter,  1723.  And 
by  that  of  1745,  the  truftees  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Prefident  and  Fellows  of  Yale  college,  New  Haven."  By  an  aft  of 
the  general  afTembly  "  for  enlarging  the  powers  and  encreafing  the 
funds  of  Yale  college  :"  paiTed  in  May  1792,.  and  accepted  by  the 
corporation,  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  the  fix  fenior  af- 
fiftants  in  the  council  of  the  ftate,  for  the  time  being,  are  ever  here- 
after, by  virtue  of  their  offices,  to  be  truftees  and  fellows  of  the  col- 
lege, in  addition  to  the  former  corporation.  The  corporation  are  em- 
powered to  hold  eflates,  continue  their  fucceffion,  make  academic  laws, 
eleft  and  conftitute  all  officers  of  inftruftion  and  government,  ulual 
in  universities,  and  confer  all  learned  degrees.  The  immediate  exe- 
cutive government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  prefident  and  tutors.  The 
nrefent  officers  and  inftruftors  of  the  college  arc,    a  prefident,  who  is 
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~*7fo  profeffor  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  profeCor  of  divinity,  and 
three  tutors.  The  number  of  fludents  on  an  average  is  about  130, 
divided  into  four  claffes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  manv  as  five 
iixths  of-thofe  who  riave  received  their  education  at  this  univerfity, 
were  natives  of  Connecticut. 

The  funds  of  this  college  received  a  very  liberal  addition  by  a  grant 
of  the  general  alfembly  in  the  aft  of  1792,  before  mentioned— which 
will  enable  the  corporation  to  ereft  a  new  building  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  ftudents  — to  fupport  feveral  new  profefforfhips — and  to 
make  a  handfome  addition  to  the  library. 

The  courie  of  education,  in  this  univerfitv,  comprehends  the  whole 
circle  of  literature.  The  three  learned  languages  are  taught,  together 
with  fo  much  of  the  Iciences  as  can  be  communicated  in  four 
years. 

In  May  and  September,  annually,  the  feveral  clafTes  are  .critically 
examined  in  all  their  clailical  ftudies.  As  incentives  to  improvement 
in  compofition  and  oratory,  quarterly  exerciles  are  appointed  by  the 
prehdent  and  tutors,  to  be  exhibited  by  the  refpeftiVe  clades  in  rota- 
tion. A  public  commencement  is  held  annually,  on  the  fecond 
Wednefdav  in  September,  which  calls  together  a  more  numerous  and 
brilliant  affembly,  than  are  convened  by  any  other  anniverfary  in  the 
ftate. 

About  2200  have  received  the  honours  of  this  univerfity  ;  of 
whom  nearly  760  have  been  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  golpel  min- 
iftry.* 

Minerals  and  Fossils.]  On  the  the  bank  of  Conncfticut 
river,  two  miles  from  Middleton,  is  a  lead  mine,  which  was  wrought 
during  the  war,  at  the  expenfe  of  the  Mate,  and  was  produftive.  It 
is  too  expenhve  to  work  in  time  of  peace.  Copper  mines  have 
been  difcovered  and  opened  in  feveral  parts  of  the  ftate,  but  have 
proved  unprofitable,  and  are  much  neglected.  Iron  pre  abounds  in 
many  parts  of  the  ftate.  Talks  of  various  kinds,  while,  brown,  and 
chocolate  coloured  cryfials,  zink  or  fpelter,  a  femi-met.al,  and  feveral 
other    fofhls  and  metals  have  been  found  in  Connecticut. 

Mode  of  levying  Taxes.]  All  freeholders  in  the  ftate  are 
required  by  lav/,  to  give  in  lifts  of  their  polls  and  rateable  eftate,  + 
to  perfons  appointed  in  the  refpeftive  towns  to  receive  them,  on  or 
before  the  20th  of  Auguft  annually.  Thefe  are  valued  according  to 
law,  arranged  in  proper  order,  and  fent  to  the  general  affembly  annu- 
ally in  May. 

The  fum  total  of  the  lift  of  the  polls  and  rateable  eftate  of  the  ki- 

habitants 


*  Acee/Tus. 

Pnfidenfs. 

Exuus. 

A.  D. 

A.  D. 

1701 

Abraham  Pierfon, 

1707 

1719 

Timothy  Cutler,    3.   T.   t>. 

I72i 

1726 

Elifba  Williams, 

1739 

1739 

Thomas  Clap, 

1766 

1777 

Ezra  Stiles,  S.  T.  D.  L.  L.  U. 

f  In  Conne&icnt,  horfes,  horned  cattle,   cultivated  and  uncultivated  land,' 
houfes,  (hipping,  all  forts  of  riding  carriages,  clocks  and  watches,  filver  plate 
and  money  at  interrf!,'  are  rateable  etla'e.  All  males  between  fix'een  and  lev- 
e*ity  years  of  a<je,  unlefs  exempted  by  law,  are  fubjeils  of  taxation. 
B   l  a 
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habitants  of  Connecticut,  as  brought  into  the  general  aflembiy  in  Mav,i 
j 787,  was  as  follows. 

Sum  total  of  the  Tingle  lift,  41.,  1,484.901     G  4  4 

A>SSeSSments  -  -  4 7. 7 00     2  9 

One  quarter  of  the  four-folds,  -  1,176     9  4 

Total.  £i  1,533,367  18  5  I 

On  this  fum  taxes  are  levied,  fo  much  on  the  pound,  according  to 
the  lum  propofed  to  be  railed.  A  tax  of  two  pence  on  a  pound, 
would  raife  £.1  2,782.  4/". 

The  ordinary  annual  expenfes  of  the  government  before  the  war, 
amounted  to  near  4000/.  fterling,  exclulive  of  that  which  was  appro- 
priated to  the  fupport  of  Schools.  The  expenfes  have  Since  in- 
creased. 

Mineral  Springs.]  At  Stafford  is  a  medicinal  fpring,  which  is 
faid  to  be  a  fovereign  remedy  for  fecrbutic,  cutaneous  and  other  diS- 
orders. 

Constitution  and  Courts  of  Justice.]  The  constitution 
of  Connecticut  is  founded  on  their  charter,  wnich  was  granted  by 
Chatles  II.  in  1662,  and  on  a  law  of  the  ftate.  Contented  with  this 
form  of  government,  the  people  have  not  been  difpofed  to  run  the 
hazard  of  framing  a  new  conititution  fince  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Agreeable  to  this  charter,  the  Supreme  legislative  authority  of  the 
ftate  is  veiled  in  a  governour,  lieutenant  governour,  twelve  affiftants  or 
counlellors,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  ftyled  the  General 
djfembly.  The  governour,  lieutenant  governour  and  affiltants  are  annual- 
ly chcSen  by  the  freemen  in  the  month  of  May.  The  representatives 
(their  number  not  to  exceed  two  from  each  town)  are  chofen  by  the 
freemen  twice  a  year,  to  attend  the  two  annual  leifions,  on  the  Second 
ThurSdays  of  May  and  October.  This  aflembiy  has  power  to  crcci  ju- 
dicatories, for  the  trial  of  caufes  civil  and  criminal,  and  to  ordain  and 
eStabliSh  laws  for  fettling  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  government. 
By  theie  laws  the  general  all'embly  is  divided  into  two  branches,  call- 
ed the  upper  and  lower  houSes.  The  upper  houfe  is  compoSed  of  the 
governour,  lieutenant  governour  and  affiltants.  The  lower  liouSe,  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  No  law  can  paSs  without  the  concur- 
rence of  both  houSes.  The  judges  oS  the  Superior  court  hold  their 
offices  during  the  pleaSure  of  the  general  aflembiy,  The  judges  of  the 
county  courts,  and  juftices,  are  annually  appointed.  Sheriffs  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governour  and  council,  without  limitation  of  time. 
Thegovernour  is  captain  general  of  the  militia,  the  lieutenant  governour 
lieutenant,  general.  All  other  military  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
aflembiy  and  commiSJioned  by  the  governour. 

The  mode  of  electing  the  governour,  lieutenant  governour,  affift- 
ants, treafurer  and  Secretary,  is  as  follows  :  The  freemen  in  the  lev- 
eral  towns  meet  on  the  Monday  next  after  the  firft  Tuefday  in  April, 
annually,  and  give  in  their  votes  Sor  the  pcricons  they  choofe  Sor  the 
faid  offices  respectively,  with  their  names  written  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
which  are  received  and  fealed  up  by  a  conftable  in  open  meeting,  the 
votes  for  each  office  by  themfelves,  with  the  name  of  the  town  and 
office   written  on  the   outfide.     Thefe  votes,   thus  Sealed,   are  Sent  to 
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the  general  afTembly  in  May,  and  there  counted  by  a  committee  from 
both  houfes.  All  freemen  are  eligible  to  any  office  in  government. 
In  choofing  affidants,  twenty  pcrlons  are  nominated,  by  the  vote  of 
each  freeman,  at  the  freeman's  meeting  for  chooling  reprefentatives 
in  September  annually.  Thefc  votes  ate  fealed  up,  and  lent  to  the 
general  aifembly  in  October,  and  are  there  counted  by  a  committee  of 
both  houles,  and  the  twenty  petfons  who  have  the  molt  votes  Hand 
in  nomination  ;  out  of  which  number  the  twelve  who  have  the  gieat- 
clt  number  of  votes,  given  by  the  freemen  at  their  meeting  in  April 
are,  in  May,  declared  ufhitants  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  The 
qualifications  of  freemen  are,  quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour — a  civil 
converfation,  and  freehold  cftaie  to  the  value  of  forty  (hillings  per 
annum,  or  forty  pounds  perlonal  eftate  in  the  lift,  certified  by  the  fe- 
leftmen  of  the  town  ;  it  is  necellary,  alio,  that  they  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  ftate.  Their  names  are  enrolled  in  the  town  clerk's  of- 
fice, and  they  continue  freemen  for  life,  unlets  disfranchifed  by  fen- 
tence  of  the    fuperior  court,  on  conviction  of  miidemeanor. 

The  courts  are  as  follows  :  The  juftices  of  the  peace,  of  whom  a 
number  are  annually  appointed  in  each  town  by  the  general  affembly, 
have  authority  to  hear  and  determine  civil  actions,  where  the  demand 
does  not  exceed  four  pounds.  If  the  demand  exceeds  forty  drillings, 
an  appeal  to  the  county  is  allowed.  They  have  cognizance  of  (mall 
offences,  and  may  punifh  by  fine,  not  exceeding  forty  (hillings,  or 
whipping  not  exceeding  ten  (tripes,  or  fitting  in  the  (locks.  There 
are  eight  county  courts  in  the  (late,  held  in  the  feveral  counties  by 
one  judge  and  four  juftices  of  the  quorum,  who  have  jurifdi£tion  of 
all  criminal  cafes,  ariling  within  their  relpective  counties,  where  the 
punifhment  does  not  extend  to  life,  limb  or  banilliment.  They  have 
original  jurildiclion  of  all  civil  atlions  which  exceed  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  juitice.  Either  party  may  appeal  to  the  fuperior  court,  if  the  de- 
mand exceeds  twenty  pounds,  except  on  bonds  or  notes  vouched  by 
two  witnefles. 

There  are  feveral  courts  of  probate,  in  each  county,  confiding  of 
One  judge,  The  peculiar  province  of  this  court,  is  the  probate  of 
wills,  granting  adminiU ration  on  inteftate  efiates,  ordering  diftribution 
of  them,  and  appointing  guardians  for  minors,  &c.  An  appeal  lies 
from  any  decree  of  this  court  to  the  fuperior  court. 

The  fuperior  court  confiftsof  five  judges.  It  has  authority  in  all 
criminal  cafes  extending  to  life,  limb,  or  banifhment,  and  other  high 
crimes  and  miidemeanors,  to  grant  divorces,  and  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  civil  aftions  brought  by  appeal  from  the  county  courts,  or 
the  court  of  probate,  and  to  correct  the  errors  of  all  inferior  courts, 
This  is  a  circuit  court,  and  has  two  (fated  feffions  in  each  county  an- 
nually. The  fuperior  and  county  courts  try  matters  of  fa6t  by  jury, 
.or  without  if  the  parties  will  agree. 

There  is  a  fupreme  court  of  errors,  confiding  of  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernour,  and  the  twelve  affidants.  Their  fole  bulinefs  is  to  determine 
writs  of  error,  brought  on  judgments  of  the  fuperior  court,  where  the 
error  complained  of  appears  on  the  record.  They  have  two  Hated 
lefiions  annually,  viz,,  on  the  Tuefdays  of  the  weeks  preceding  the 
dated  feffions  of  the  general  ademblv. 

The   county    court  is  a  court  of  chancery,  empowered  to  hear  and 
determine  cafes  in  equity,    where  the  matter   in  demand  does  not  ex- 
£>  b  3  ceed 
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ceed  one  hundred  pounds.  The  fuperior  court  has  cognizance  of  all 
cafes  where  the  demand  exceeds  that  fum.  Error  may  be  brought 
from  the  county,  to  the  fuperior  court,  and  from  the  iuperior  court  to. 
the  fupreme  court  of  errors,  on  judgment  in  cafes  of  equity  as  well 
as  of  law. 

The  general  affembly  only  have  power  to  grant  pardons  and  reprieves 
— to  grant  commiffions  of  bankruptcy — or  protect  the  perlbns  and 
eftates  of  unfortunate  debtors. 

The  common  law  of  England,  fo  far  a»  it  is  applicable  to  this  coun- 
try, is  conhdered  as  the  common  law  of  this  ftate.  The  reports  of  ad- 
judication in  the  courts  of  king's  bench,  common  pleas  and  chancery, 
are  read  in  the  courts  of  this  ftate  as  authorities  ;  yet  the  judges  dq 
not  confider  them  as  conclusively  binding,  unlefs  founded  on  iolid 
*eafons  which  will  apply  in  this  ftate,  or  functioned  by  concurrent  ad- 
judications of  their  Ovvn  courts. 

The  feudal  fyftem  of  defcents  was  never  adopted  in  this  flate.  All 
the  real  eftate  of  inteftates  is  divided  equally  among  the  children, 
males  and  females,  except  that  the  eldeit  fon  has  a  double  portion. 
And  all  eftates  given  in  tail,  muff  be  given  to  fome  perfon  then  in  be- 
ing or  to  their  immediate  ifi'ue,  and  (hall  become  fee  limple  eflates 
to  the  iffue  of  the  firft  donee  in  tail.  The  widow  of  an  inteftate 
is  entitled  to  a  third  part  of  the  perfonal  eftate  forever,  and  to  her  dow- 
er, or  third  part  of  the  houfes  and  lands  belonging  to  the  inteftate  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  during  her  life. 

Practice  of  Law.]  The  practice  of  law  in  this  ftate  has  more 
fimplicity,  but  lefs  precision,  than  in  England.  Afllftants  and  judges 
are  empowered  to  iilue  writs  through  the  (late,  and  jufiices,  through 
their  refpective  counties.  In  thelc  writs  the  fubftance  of  the  com- 
plaints or  the  declarations  mult  be  contained,  ana  if  neither  of  the 
parties  fnew  good  reafon  for  delay,  the  caufes  are  heard  and  determin- 
ed the  fame  term  to  which  the  writs  are  returnable.  Few  of  the  fict- 
ions of  law  fo  common  in  the  Englifh  practice,  are  known  in  thisftafe. 
The  plaintiff  always  has  his  election  to  attach  or  lummon  the  defen- 
dant. Attornies  are  admitted  and  qualified  by  the  county  courts. 
Previous  to  their  admiflion  to  the  bar,  they  mult  ftudy  two  years  with 
a  practifing  attorney  in  the  ftate.  if  they  have  had  a  college  education, 
and  three  years  if  they  have  not  ;  their  morals  mult  be  good,  ana 
their  characters  unblemifhed,  and  they  muft  fuftain  an  examination 
by  the  attornies  of  the  court  of  the  county  whete  they  are  admitted, 
and  be  by  them  recommended  to  the  court.  When  admitted  to  the 
county  court,  they  can  practice,  without  other  qualifications,  in  any 
court  in  the  ftate.  There  are  upon  an  average,  about  fifteen  attornies 
to  each  county,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  ftate  ;.  a  very  great 
propott'bn  for  the  real  exigencies  of  the  people.  Yet  from  the  lit- 
igious fpirit  of  the  citizens,  the  molt  of  them  find  employment  and 
lupport.  There  is  no  attorney  general,  but  there  is  one  attorney  to 
the  ftate  in  each  county. 

New  Inventions."]  Early  in  the  war,  Mr.  David  Bufhnel,  of 
Saybrook,  invented  a  machine  for  Jubmarine  navigation,  altogether 
different  from  any  thing  hitherto  deviled  by  the  art  of  man.  This 
machine  was  fo  conftructed  as  that  it  could  be  rowed  horizontally,  at 
any  given  depth,  under  vvater,  and  could  be,  raifed  or  deyieffed  at 
pleafuie.     To  this  machine,  called  the  Jntirkan  Turtle,  was  attached  a 

magazine 
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magazine  of  powder,  which  was  intended  to  be  fattened  under  the 
bottom  of  a  ihip,  with  a  driving  f'crew,  in  fuch  away  as  that  the  fame 
ftroke  which  difengaged  it  from  the  machine  mould  put  the  internal 
clock  work  in  motion.  This  being  donej  the  ordinary  operation  of 
a  gun  lock,  at  the  diftance  of  half  an  hour,  or  any  determinate  time, 
would  caufe  the  powder  to  explode  and  leave  the  effects  to  the  com- 
mon laws  of  nature.  The  {implicit-/,  yet  combination  difcovered  in 
the  raechanifm  of  this  wonderful  machine,  have  been  acknowledged 
by  thole  /killed  in  phyhcs,  and  particularly  Hydraul-ics,  to  be  not  lei's 
ingenious  than  novel.  Mr.  Bufhncl  invented  leveral  other  curious 
machines  for  the  annoyance  of  the  Britifh  {hipping,  but  from  acci- 
dents, not  militating  againft  the  philofophical  principles,  on  which 
their  fuccefs  depended,  they  but  partially  iucceeded.  He  deftoyed  a 
veffel  in  the  charge  of  commodore  SymmOnds.  One  of  his  keg-  alio 
demolifhed  a  vellel  near  the  Long  Ifland  fhore.  About  Chnitrnas 
1777,  he  committed  to  the  Delaware  river  a  number  of  kegs,  diitined 
to  fall  among  the  Britifh  fleet  at  Philadelphia  ;  but  this  fquadron  of 
kegs,  having  been  feparated  and  retarded  by  the  ice,  demolifhed  but  a 
hngle  boat.  This  cataftrophe,  however,  produced  an  alarm,  unprece- 
dented in  its  nature  and  degree  j  which  has  been  fo  happily  deicnbed 
by  the  late  Hon.  Francis  Hopkinfon,  in  a  fong,  fliled  »s  The  Battle 
of  the  Kegs,*"  that  the  event  it  celebrates  will  not  be  forgotten,  fo 
long  as  mankind  fhall  continue  to  be  delighted  with  works  of  humout 
and  talte. 

Mr.  flanks,  of  Litchfield,  has  invented  a  method  of  winding  up 
clocks  by  means  of  air  or  wind  only,  which  is  ingenious,  and  practil- 
ed  upon  in  New  York  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Culver,  of  Norwich,  has  conllrucled  a  Dock  Drudge,  which  is 
a  boat  for  clearing  docks  and  removing  bars  in  rivers  ;  a  very  ingeni- 
ous and  ufeful  machine.  Its  good  effe&s  have  already  been  experi- 
enced in  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames,  the  channel  of  which 
has    been    confiderably    deepened.       This    machine  will  no  doubt  be 

Croduftive  of  very    great   advantages    to    navigation    throughout  the 
nited  States. 

The  Rev.  Jofeph  Badger,  while  a  member  of  Yale  College  in  1785, 
conitru&ed  an  ingenious  planetarium,  (without  ever  having  feen  one 
of  the  kind)  which  is  deposited    in  the   library  of    that   univerlity. 

History.]  As  there  is  no  particular  hiftory  of  this  flate,  to  which 
the  reader  can  be  referred,  the  author  will  no  doubt  be  indulged,  in 
fo  far  deviating  from  his  general  plan,  as  to  relate  the  following  par- 
ticulars, collected  -with  great  pains,  relative  to  the  fettlement  and  pro- 
grefs  of  things  in  this  f'tate. 

The  prefent  territory  of  Connecticut,  at  the  time  of  the  firft  arri^ 
val  of  the  Eriglifh,  was  poffeffed  by  the  Pequot,  the  Mohegan,  Po- 
dunk,  and  many  other  fmallcr  tribes  of  Indians. 

The  Pequots  were  numerous  and  warlike.  Their  country  extend- 
ed along  the  lea  coaft  from  Paukatuck,  to  Connecticut  river.  About 
the  year  1630,  this  powerful  tribe  extended  their  conquefts  over  a 
confiderable  part  of  Connecticut,  over  all  Long  IP.and  and  part  of 
Narraganler.  Sassacus,  who  was  the  grand  monarch  of  the  whole 
country,  was  king  of  this  nation.  The  (eat  bf  his  dominion  was 
at  New  London  ;  the  ancient  Indian  name  of  which  was  Pequot. 
B  b  4  The 

*  See  Hopicinfon's  Works,  lately  publi&eiJ  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  Mohegans  were  a  numerous  tribe,  and  their  territory  e<£L,er;- 
five.  Their  ancient  claim,  comprehended  mod  of  New  London  counr 
ty,  almofl  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Windham,  and  a  part  of  the 
counties  of  Tolland  and  Hartford.  Uncus,  diftinguiihed  for  his 
friendship  to  the  Englrfh,  was  the  Sachem  of  this  tribe. 

The  Podunks  inhabited  Eaft  Hartford,  and  the  circumjacent  coun- 
try. The  fir  ft  fachem  of  this  tribe,  of  whom  the  Englifh  had  any 
.knowledge,  was  Tatanimoo.  He  was  able  to  bring  Into  the  field  more 
than  200  fighting  men, 

The  firft  grant  of  Connecticut  was  made,  by  the  Plymouth  council^ 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  ifiap,  and  confirmed  by  his  majefty  in 
council  the  fame  year.  This  grant  comprehended  *•  all  that  part  of 
New  England  which  lies  well  from  Narraganlet  river,  120  miles  on 
the  fea  coaft,  from  thence,  in  latitude  and  breadth  aforefaid,  to  the 
fouth  fea."  The  year  following,  the  Earl  affigned  this  grant  to  Lord 
Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brook  and  nine  others. 

No  Englifh  fettlemcnts  were  attempted  in  Connecticut  until  the 
year  1633,  vv'hen  a  number  of  Indian  traders,  having  purchafed  of 
Zequalion  and  Natawanut,  two  principal  Sachems,  a  tract  of  land 
at  the  mouth  of  Little  river  in  Windfor,  built  a  houfc  and  fortified  it? 
and  ever  after  maintained  their  right  of  foil  upon  the  river. 

The  fame  year,  a  little  before  tlie  arrival  of  the  Englifh,  a  company 
of  Dutch  traders  came  to  Hartford,  and  built  a  houfe  which  they  call- 
ed the  Hirfe  of  Good  Hope,  and  erected  a  fmall  fort,  in  which  they  plant- 
ed two  cannon.  The  remains  of  this  Icttlement  are  flill  viable  on 
the  bank  of  Connecticut  river.  This  v  as  the  only  fettlement  of  the 
Dutch  in  Connecticut  in  thefs  ancient  times.  The  Dutch,  and  after 
them  the  Province  of  Mew  York,  (or  a  long  time  claimed  as  far  eaft 
as  the  we  (tern  bank  of  Connecticut  river.  It  belongs  to  the  profell- 
ed  hiftorian  to  prove  or  dilprove  the  jultice  of  this  claim.  Douglafs 
fays,  sS  The  partition  line  between  New  York  and  Connecticut  as  ef- 
tablifhed  December  1,  1664,  run  fiom  the  mouth  of  Memoroncok 
liver,  (a  little  weft  from  Byram  river,)  N.  N.  W.  and  was  the  ancitnt 
eafio ly  limits  of  New  York,  until  November  23,  1683,  when  the  line  was 
run  nearly  the  fame  as  it  is  now  fettled.'* 

In  1634,  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  &c.  fent  over  a  fmall  number  of  men, 
who  built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  and  held  a  treaty  with  the  Pequot  In- 
dians, who  in  a  foimal  manner,  gave  lo  the  Englifh  their  right  to 
Connecticut  river  and  the  adjacent  country. 

In  1635,  the  Plymouth  council  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  aU 
lands  between  Narraganfet  and  Connc£ticut  rivers,  and  back  into 
the  country  as  far  as  Maffachufetts  fouth  line.  This  covered 
a  part  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  patent,  and  occafioned  fome  difputes 
in  the  colony.  There  were  feveral  attempts  to  revive  the  Hamilton 
claim,  but  were  never  proiccuted. 

Iu  October  of  this  year,  about  fixty  pcrfons,  from  Newtown,  Dor- 
chefter,  and  Watertown,  in  Maffacbufelts,  came  and  fettled  Hatt- 
ford,  Wethersfield  and  Windfor  in  Connecticut  ;  and  the  June  fol- 
lowing the  famous  Mr.  Hooker,  and  his  company,  came  and  fettled 
at  Hartford,  and  was  a  friend  and  father  to  the  cob  ny^  till    his  death. 

The  fir  ft  court  held  in  Connecticut  was  at  Hartford,  April  26th. 
1636  ;  and  the  next  year  was  diiiinguifhed  by  the  war  with  the  Pe- 
quots.  The 
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The  Englifh  obtained  the  country  eaft  of  the  Dutch  fettlements,  by 
right  of  conqueil.  The  purluit  of  the  Indians  led  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  lands  on  the  fea  coait,  fiom  Saybrook  to  Fairfield.  It  was 
reported  to  be  a  very  fine  country.  This  favourable  report  induced 
Meifrs.  Eaton  and  Hopkins,  two  very  refpectabk  London  merchants, 
and  Mr.  Davenport,  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  piety  and  abilities,  with 
their  company,  who  arrived  this  year  (1637)  from  London,  to  think 
of  this  part  of  the  country  as  the  place  of  their  fettlement.  Their 
friends  in  Maffachufetts,  forry  to  part  with  fo  valuable  a  company, 
diffuaded  them  from  their  purpofe.  Influenced,  however,  by  the 
promifingprofpects  which  the  country  afforded,  and  flattering  them- 
felves that  they  Ihould  be  out  of  the  jurifdiction  of  a  general  govern- 
our,  with  which  the  country  was  from  time  to  time  threatened,  they 
determined  to  proceed.  Accordingly  in  March  1638,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  their  friends  on  Connecticut  river,  they  fettled  at  New  Hav- 
=en,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  flourifhing  colony,  of  which  Ouini- 
piak,  now  New  Haven,  was  the  chief  town.  The  fir  ft  public  wor- 
ship, in  this  new  plantation,  was  attended  on  Lord's  day  April  r8th, 
1638,  under  a  large  fpreading  oak.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport 
preached  from  Matt.  iii.  i.  on  the  temptations  of  the  wildernefs. 
Both  colonies,  by  voluntary  compaG,  formed  themfelves  into  diitinct 
commonwealths  and  remained  fo  until  their  union  in  1665. 

In  1639,  ^e  rnres  towns  on  Connecticut  river,  already  mentioned, 
finding  themfelves  without  the  limits  of  any  jurifdiction,  formed  them- 
felves into  a  body  politic  and  agreed  upon  articles  of  civil  govern- 
ment. Thefe  articles  were  the  foundation  of  Connecticut  charter, 
which  was  granted  in  1662.  The  fubftance  of  the  articles,  fo 
far  as  they  refpeel  the  holding  of  a'Temblies,  the  time  and  manner 
of  electing  Magifhales  and  other  civil  officer.-,  (except  that  in  the 
old  confederation  no  peifon  was  to  be  cholen  governor  more  than 
once  in  two  years.)  and  the  extent  of  legifiative  powers,  was  transferr- 
ed into,  and  efia'olifhed  in  faid  charter. 

The  firft  church  was  gathered  in  New  Haven  this  year,  and  con- 
filled  of  feven  members.  Thefe  were  chofen  by  the  fettlers  aftei 
Mr.  Davenpoit  had  preached  from  the  words  cf  Solomon,  'Wifdom 
hath  builded  her  houfr,  fhehath  hewed  out  her  feven  pillars.'  Thefe 
men  were  indeed  the  pillars  cf  the  church,  to  whom  the  1  eft  weio 
added  as  they  became  qualified.  They  weie  alio  the  court  to  try  all 
civil  actions. 

The  firft  fettlers  in  New  Haven  had  all  things  common  ;  all  pur- 
chafes  were  made  in  the  name  and  for  tire  ufeof  the  whole  plantation, 
and  the  lands  were  apportioned  out  to  each  family,  according  to  their 
number  and  original  flock, 

At  their  firft  elect  ion,  in  October  1639,  Mr.  Theophilus  Eaton  was 
chofen  governor  for  the  fir  It  year.  Their  ele6tior.s,  by  agreement, 
wete  to  be  annual,  and  the  word  of  God  their  only  rule  in  conducting 
.the  affairs  of  government  in  the  plantation. 

In  1643,  artieles  cf  confedeiation  between  the  four  New  England 
colonies  were  unanimcuHy  adopted  by  the  colonies  of  New  haven 
and  Connecticut. 

The  general  court  .of  New  Haven,  this  year  eftablifhed  it  as  a  fun- 
damental article  not  to  be  difputed,  That  none  be  admitted  as  fiee 
burgclies   but  church  member^  and  that  none  but  fden  fh'ould  vote  at 

elections. 
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elections.  They  alfo  ordained,  That  each  town  choofe  from  among 
themfelvesjudges  (church  members)  to  be  a  court,  to  have  cognizance 
of  all  civii  actions  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  ;  and  of  criminal 
cafes,  where  the  punifhment  was  fitting  in  the  Hocks,  whipping  and 
fining  not  exceeding  five  pounds.  There  was  liberty  of  appeal  from 
this  court  to  the  court  of  magiftrates.  The  court  of  magiftrates  con- 
ii fled  of  all  the  magiltrates  throughout  the  colony,  who  were  to  meet 
Twice  a  year,  at  New  Haven,  for  the  trial  of  all  capital  caules.  Six 
made  a  quorum. 

The  general  court  was  to  confill  of  the  governor,  deputy  govern- 
or, magistrates  and  two  reprefentatives  from  each  town.  The  annual 
election  of  officers  of  government  was  at  this  time  eitablifhed,  and  has 
ever  fince  continued. 

The  unfettled  ftate  of  the  colony,  had  hitherto  prevented  their  ef- 
tablifhing  a  code  of  laws.  To  fupply  this  defect,  the  general  court 
ordered,  ;  That  the  judicial  laws  of  God  as  they  were  delivered  to 
Mofes,  and  as  they  area  fence  to  the  moral,  being  neither  typical  nor 
ceremonial,  nor  having  any  reference  to  Canaan,  fhall  be  accounted 
of  moral  equity  and  generally  bind  all  offenders,  and  be  a  rule  to  all 
the  'courts  in  this  jurifdiction  in  their  proceedings  againft  offenders, 
until  they  be  branched  out  into  particulars  hereafter.' 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Mohcgan  and  Narra- 
ganfet  Indians.  A  perfonal  quarrel  between  Onkus,  facherhof  Mche- 
gan,  and  Sequefion,  fachem  of  Connecticut,  was  the  foundation  of  the 
war.* 

In  consideration  of  the  fuccefsand  incrcafe  of  the  New  England  col- 
onies, and  that  they  had  been  of  no  charge  to  the  nation,  and  in  prof- 
pect  of  their  being  in  future  very  ferviceable  to  it,  the  Englifh  par- 
liament, March  ioth,  1643,  granted  them  an  exemption  from  all  cuf- 
10ms,  fubfidies  and  other  duties,  until  further  order. 

In  1644,  the  Connecticut  adventurers  purchafed  of  Mr.  Fenwick, 
agent  for  lords  Say  and  Sea!,  and  lord  Brook,  their  right  to  the  col- 
ony of  Connecticut,  for  i6oo(. 

The  colony  of  Connecticut  expreffed  their  difapprobation  of  the 
ufe  of  tobacco,  in  an  act  of  their  general  aflembly  at  Hartford,  in  1647, 
wherein  it  was  ordered,  «  That  no  perfon  under  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  nor  any  other  that  hath  already  accuftomed  himlelf  to  the  ule 
thereof,  fhall  take  any  tobacco,  until  he  fhall  have  brought  a  certifi- 
cate, from  under  the  hand  of  fome  who  are  approved  for  knowledge 
and  fkill  in  phyfic,  that  it  is  ufeful  for  him  ;  and  alio  that  he  hath  re- 
ceived a  licenfe  from  the  court,  for  the  lame.  All  others  who  had 
addicted  thcmftlvesto  the  ufe  of  tobacco  we're, by  the  fame  court,  pro- 
hibited taking  it  in  any  company,  or  at  their  labours,  or  on  their 
t  ravels,  unlefs  they  were  ten  miles  at  leaft  from  any  houle.  or  more 
than  once  a  day,  though  not  in  company,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  fix  fence 
for  each  time  ;  to  be  proved  by  one  fubflantial  evidence.  '1  he  con- 
ftable  in  each  town  to  make  pfeferitme'nt  of  fu'ch  tranfgrefliohs  to  the 
particular  court,  and  upon  co-nviciioH,  the  fine  to  be  paid  without 
gainfaying.' 

Ma'iachufctts  and  New  Haven  colonics  were  .more  cruel  towards 
rhe  Quakers  than  either  Connecticut  or  Plymouth.  Of  the  four,  Con- 
necticut was  the  moll  moderate.      The  general  cor,  it  of  New  Haven, 

1658, 
*   S?e  Winthrop's  Ja-jrna!,  P.  303,  305. 
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1658,  paffed  a  fevere  law  againft  the  Quakers.  They  introduced  their 
law,  which  was  copied  from  the  atlof  the  oommifuoners  of  the  colon- 
ics, with  this  preamble. 

'  Whereas  there  is  a  curfed  feci  of  heretics  lately  fprung  up  in  the 
world,  commonly  called  Quakers,  who  take  upon  thein  that  they  are 
immediately  fent  from  God,  and  infallibly  afiifled  by  the  (pint,  who 
yet  fpeak  and  write  blafphemous  opinions,  dclpife  government,  and 
the  order  of  God  in  church  and  commonwealth,  fpeaking  evil  of  dig- 
nities, &c. 

Ordered — that  whofoever  (hall  bring,  or  caufe  to  be  brought,  any 
known  Quaker  or  Quakers,  or  other  blafphemous  hereticks,  ihall  for- 
feit the  fum  of  50/.  Alfo, 

If  a  Quaker  come  into  th;s  jurifdiction  on  civil  bufmels  the  time  of 
his  flay  lhall  be  limited  by  the  civil  authority,  and  he  lhall  not  uic 
any  means  to  corrupt  or  feduce  others.  On  his  firft  arrival,  he  (hall 
appear  before  a  magiftrate  and  from  him  receive  licenle  to  pals 
on  his  bufinefs  ;  and  (for  the  better  prevention  of  hurt  to 
the  people)  have  one  or  more  to  attend  upon  them  at  their  charge, 
&c.  The  penalties  in  cafe  of  difobedience  were  whipping,  im- 
prifonment,  labour  and  a  deprivation  of  all  converfe  with  any  perfon.' 

For  the  fecond  offence  the  perfon  was  to  be  branded  in  the  hand 
with  the  letter  II — to  fuller  imprifonment — and  be  put  to  labour. 
For  the  third  to  be  branded  in  the  other  hand,  imprifoned,  &c.  as  be- 
fore. For  the  fourth  the  offender  was  to  have  his  tongue  bored 
through  with  a  red  hot  iron — impritoned — and  kept  to  labour,  until 
lent  away  at  their  own  charge. 

Any  perfon  who  fhould  attempt  to  defend  the  fentiments  of  the 
Quakers,  was,  for  the  third  offence,  to  be  fentenced  to  bamfhment. 

Had  the  pious  framers  of  thefe  laws  paid  a  due  attention  to  the  ex- 
cellent advice  of  that  fagacious  doclor  of  the  law,  Gamaliel,  they 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  prevented  from  the  adoption  of  fuch 
fevere  and  unjuftifiable  meafures.  This  wife  man,  when  his  coun- 
trymen were  about  to  be  outrageous  in  perfecuting  the  apoftles, 
addreffed  them  in  the  following  words,  which  merit  to  be  en- 
graved in  letters  of  gold  ;  '  Rej'rain  jrmn  thefe  men,  and  Let  them  alone  ; 
J  or  if-  this  couvfil  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought  :  but  ij  it  be  ej 
Cod,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it;  Left  haply  ye  be  found  even  iofigkt  againjl  God.'* 
This  divine  maxim  was  but  little  attended  to  in  times  of  perlecution. 
Our  ancefiors  fcem  to  have  left  it  topofterity  to  make  the  important 
difcovery,  that  perlecution  is  the  direct  method  to  multiply  its  ob- 
jects. 

But  thefe  people,  who  have  been  fo  much  cenfured  and  ridiculed, 
had,  perhaps  as  many  virtues  as  their  pofterity.  And  it  would  be 
wile  in  the  moderns,  who  Hand  elevated  upon  the  fhoulders  of  their 
ancefto!.';  with  the  book  of  their  experience  fpread  before  them,  to 
improve    their    virtues  and    veil  their  faults. 

The  colonies  of  Gonnetticut  and  New  Haven,  from  their  ficll  fet- 
tlement,  increafed  rapidly  :  tracts  ofland  we;e  purchafed  of  the  In- 
dians, and  new  towns  fettled  from  Stamford  to  Stonington,  and  far 
back  into  the  country,  when  in  1661,  Major  John  Mafon,  as  agent 
for  the  colony,  bought  of  the  natives  all  lands  which  had  not  before 
peer)  purchafed  by  particular  towns,  and  made  a  public    furrender  of 

the  si 
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shem  to  the  colony,  in  the  prefcncc  of  the  general  affembly.  Having 
done  thefe  things,  the  colonics  petitioned  king  Charles  1L  for  a  char- 
ter, and  their  petition  was  granted.  Mis  Ivlajefty  on  the  23d  of  A- 
pril,  1662,  ifiued  his  letters  patent  under  the  great  feal}  ordaining  that 
the  colony  of  Connecticut  fhould,  forever  hereafter,  be  one  body  cor- 
porate and  politic,  in  fact  and  in  name,  confirming  to  them  their  an- 
cient grant  and  purchafe,  and  fixing  their  boundaries  as  follows,  viz. 
*  All  that  part  of  his  Majefty's  dominions  in  New  England,  in  Amer- 
ica, bounded  eaft  by  Narraganfct  river,  commonly  calleu  Narragan'et 
bay,  where  the  river  falleth  into  the  lea;  and  on  the  north  by  the 
line  of  Mallaehufetts  plantation,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  lea,  and  in 
longitude  as  thelirae  or  the  Maifac:,ufetts  colony  running  from  ealt  to 
welt,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  faid  Narragantct  bay  on  thceaft,to  the  fouth 
lea  on  the  weft  part,  with  the  illands  thereunto  belonging.'  This  c'h'  li- 
ter has  ever  fince  remained  the  bafis  of  the  government  of  Connecticut. 

Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  Europeans,  refpecting  the  geography 
of  America,  that  their  patents  extended  they  knew  not  where,  many  of 
them  were  of  doubtfu.'  conitruction  ;  and  very  often  covered  each  oth- 
er in  part,  and  have  produced  innumerable  difputes  and  miichiefs  in 
the  colonies,  fome  of  which  are  not  fettled  to  this  day.  Jt  is  not  my 
bufinefs  to  touch  upon  thefe  difputes.  1  have  only  to  obferve,  that 
Connnecti«ut  conilrued  her  charter  as  authorifing  them  to  pals  over 
New  York,  which  was  then  in  poffefnon  of  the  fubjects  of  a  chni- 
tian  Prince,  and  claimed,  in  latitude  and  breadth  mentioned  therein, 
so  the  fouth  lea.  Accordingly  pui  chafes  were  made  of  the  Indians 
«n  the  Delaware  river,  weft  of  the  wefiern  bounds  of  New  York, 
and  within  the  luonoled  limits  of  Connecticut  charter,  and  ieitlements 
were  made  thereon  by  people  from,  and  under  the  juiikliction  of  Con- 
necticut. The  charter  of  Pennsylvania  granted  to  William  Perm,  in 
16S1,  covered  thefe  fettlements.  Phis  laid  the  foundation  for  a  dis- 
pute which  for  a  long  time  was  maintained  with  warmth  on  both 
lides.  The  matter  was  at  la  ft  iubmitted  to  gentlemen  chcicu  for  the 
puipofe,  who  decided  the  difpute  in  favour  of  Pennsylvania.  Many 
however  (till  afiert  thejuftice  of  the  Connecticut  claim. 

The  ftate  of  Connecticut  have  ceded  to  Cor.grefsall  their  lands  weft 
of  Penniylvania,  except  a  referve  bounded  ealt  by  Pennfylvania  and 
extending  in  length,  1  20  miles  weft,  and  in  breadth  from  latitude  41°  10 
420  21  north.     This  ceffion,   Congrefs  have  accepted. 

The  colony  of  New  Haven,  though  unconnected  with  the  colony 
©f  Connecticut,  was  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  their  charter, 
and,  as  they  concluded,  within  their  jurifdi&ion.  But  New  iiavett 
rcmonfiraled  agairn't  their  claim,  and  rcfufed  to  unite  with  them,  un- 
lil  they  fhould  hear  from  England,  it  was  not  until  the  year  tGo^, 
when  it  was  believed  that  the  king's  commilTioners  had  2  dciign  upon 
the  New  England  charters,  that  thefe  two  colonies  formed  an  union, 
which  has  ever  fince  amicably  (uhlifted  between  them. 

In  1672,  the  laws  of  the  colony  were  revifed,  and  the  general  coin  t 
ordered  them  to  be  printed  ;  and  alio,  '  that  every  family  fhould  buy 
one  of  the  law  books — fucbj  ;is  pay  in  Silver  to  have  a  book  for  twelve 
pence,  fuch  as  pay  in  wheat,  to  pay  a  peck  and  a  hall  a  book  ;.  and 
fueh  as  pay  in  peas,  to  pay  two  (hillings  a  bock,  the  peas  at  three  (hil- 
lings the  bufhel.'  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  early  and  univeifal  ipread 
of  law  books,  that  the  people  of  Connecticut  are  to  this  day  10  iona 
of    the  law.  .  In 
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In  1750,  the  laws  of  Connecticut  were  again  revifed,  and  published 
in  a  (mall  folio  volume  of  258  pages.  Dr.  Douglafs  obferves,  '  that 
they  were  the  molt  natural,  equitable,  plain  and  concife  code  of  laws, 
for  plantations,  hitherto  extant.' 

There  has  been  a  revifion  of  them  fince  the  peace  of  1783,111  which, 
they  were  greatly  and  very  judicioully    iimplilied. 

The  years  1675  and  1676,  were  diltingutfhed  by  the  wars  with 
Phillip  and  his  Indians,  and  with  the  Narraganiets,  by  which  the 
colony  was  thrown  into  great  diitrefs  and  confuiion.  The  inroads  of 
the  enraged  lavages  were  marked  with  cruel  murders,  and  with  fire 
and  devaltation. 

In  1684,  the  charter  of  Maffachufetts  bay  and  Plymouth  were  tak- 
en away,  in  confequence  of  Quo  warranto*  which  had  bean  illued  a- 
gatnlt  them.  The  charter  of  Connecticut  was  faved  by  an  artful  ex- 
pedient. 

Connecticut  has  ever  made  rapid  advances  in  population.  There 
have  been  more  emigrations  from  this  than  from  any  of  the  other 
{fates,  and  yet  it  is  at  prelent  full  of  inhabitants.  This  increale 
may  be  alenbed  to  feveral  caules.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are 
induftrious,  lagacious  huibandmen.  Their  iar-ns  furnifh  them  with 
all  the  neceifaries,  molt  of  the  conveniences  and  but  few  of  the  lux- 
uries of  life.  They  of  courfe  mult  be  generally  temperate,  and  if  they 
chooie,  can  fubhft  with  as  much  independence  as  is  con  ft  Rent  witn 
happinels.  The  fubfdtence  of  the  farmer  is  fubftantial,  and  does  not 
depend  on  incidental  circumfiances,  like  that  of  molt  other  pro- 
feffions.  Tkcre  is  no  neteffity  of  lerving  an  apprenticefmp  to 
ihe  bufinefs,  nor  of  a  large  itock  of  money  to  commence  it  to  advan- 
tage. Farmers,  who  deal  much  in  barter,  have  lefs  need  of  money 
than  any  other  clals  of  people.  The  eale  with  which  a  comfortable 
lubliftence  is  u-otained,  induces  the  huibandman  to  marry  young. 
The  cultivation  of  his  farm  makes  him  ltiong  and  healthful.  lie 
toils  cheerfully  through  the  day — eats  the  fruit  of  bis  own  labouc 
with  a  gladfome  heart — at  night  devoutly  thanks  his  bounteous  God 
for  his  daily  blcffings — retires  to  reft,  and  his  ileep  is  Iweet.  Such 
circumftances  as  thele  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  amazing  in- 
■oeafe  of  inhabitants  in  this  Itate. 

Behdcs,  the  people  live  under  a  free  government,  and  have  no  feat 
of  a  tyrant.  There  are  no  overgrown  eitates,  with  rich  and  ambitious 
landloids,  to  have  an  undue  and  pernicious  influence  in  the  election 
of  civil  officers.  Property  is  equally  enough  divided,  and  mult  con- 
tinue to  be  fo,  as  long  as  eitates  defcend  as  they  now  do.  No  per- 
son qualified  by  law  is  prohibited  fiom  voting.  He  who  has  th--.  moll 
meru,not  he  who  has  the  molt  money,  is  generally  chofen  into  puolic  of- 
fice. As  inltancesof  this,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  many  of  the  citizens 
of  Connecticut,  from  the  humble  walks  of  life,  have  anien  to  the  fiiit 
offices  in  the  itate,  and  filled  them  with  dignity  and  reputation.  That  baie 
buhnels  of  electioneering,  which  is  io  directly  calculated  to  introduce 
wicked  and  deiigning  men  into  office,  is  yet  but  little  known  in  Con- 
necticut. A  man  who  wilhes  to  be  chofen  into  office,  acts  wifely, 
for  that  end,  when  he  keeps  his  defircs.  to  himfelf. 

A  thirit  for  [earning  prevails  among  all  ranks  of  people  in  the 
ftate.  More  of  the  young  men  in  Connecticut,  in  proportion  to 
the:r  numbers,  receive  a  public  education,  than  in  any  of  the  Hates. 

Some 
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Some  have  believed,  and  with  leafon,  that  the  fondnefs  for  acad- 
emic and  collegiate  education  is  too  great — that  it  induces  too  many 
to  leave  the  plough.  If  men  of  liberal  education  would  return  to  the 
farm,  and  ufe  their  knowledge  in  improving  agriculture,  and  encour- 
aging manufactures,  there  could  not  be  too  many  men  of  learning  in 
the  ftate  ;  but  this  is  toofeldom  the  cafe, 

Connecticut  had  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  citizens  who  did  not 
join  in  oppofing  the  oppreffive  meafures  of  Great  Britain,  and  was 
active  and  influential,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution.  Her  foldiers  were  applauded  by  the  commander 
in  chief,  for  their  bravery  and  fidelity. 

What  has  been  laid  in  favour  of  Connecticut,  though  true  when 
generally  applied,  needs  to  be  qualified  with  fome  exceptions.  Dr. 
Douglafs  fpoke  the  truth  when  he  laid  that '  fome  of  the  meaner  fort  are 
villains.'  Too  many  are  idle  and  diffipated,  and  much  time  is  un- 
profitablv  and  wickedly  lpentat  taverns,  in  law  fuitsavd  petty  arbitra- 
tions. The  public  fchools,  in  lomc  parts  of  the  flatc,  have  been  too 
much  neglected,  and  in  procuring  inltruclors,  too  littie  attention  is 
paid  to  their  moral  and  literary  qualifications. 

The  revolution,  which  Jo  eiTentially  affected  the  governments  of 
moft  of  the  colonies,  produced  no  very  perceptible  alteration  in  the 
government  of  Connecticut.  While  under  the  jurifdittion  of  Great 
Britain,  they  elected  their  own  governors,  and  all  fubordmate  civil 
officers,  and  made  their  own  laws,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  as 
little  control  as  they  now  do.  Connecticut  has  ever  been  a  repub- 
lic, and  perhaps  as  perfect  and  as  happy  a  republic  as  has  ever  exi fl- 
ed. While  other  Hates,  more  monarchical  in  their  government  and 
manners,  have  been  under  a  neceffity  of  undertaking  the  difficult  talk 
of  altering  their  old,  or  forming  new  conltitutions,  and  of  changing 
their  monarchical  for  republican  manners,  Connecticut  has  uninter- 
ruptedly proceeded  in  her  old  track,  both  as  to  government  and  man- 
ners ;  and,  by  thefe  means,  has  avoided  thofe  convullions  which  have 
rent  other  ftates  into  violent  parties. 

At  the  anniverfary  election  of  governor  end  other  public  officers, 
which  is  held  yearly  at  Idartford  on  the  fecond  Thurlday  in  May, 
a  fermon  is  preached,  which  is  publifhedat  the  expenfeof  the  ftate.* 
On  thefe  occafions  a  vaft  concourfe  of  refpectable  citizens,  particular- 
ly of  the  clergy,  are  collected  from  every  part  of  the  ftate  ;  and  while 

they 

*  Would  it  not  anfwer  many  valuable  purpefes,  if  the  gentlemen,  who  are 
annually  appointed  to  preach  the  election  fermons,  would  rhrnifh  a  fketch  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  ftate  for  the  current  year,  to  be  publifhed  at  the  dole  of 
their  fermons  ?  Such  a  lketch,  which  might  eafily  be  made,  would  render 
election  fermons  much  more  valuable.  They  would  then  be  a  very  authen- 
tic defpqfitum of  faffs  ior  future  hiftorians  of  the  ftate- -they  would  be  more  gener- 
ally and  moreeagerly  purchafedand  read — they  would  fervc  to  diiTcminate  im- 
portant knowledge,  that  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  ftate,  which  every  citizen 
ought  to  know,  and  might, if  judicioufly  executed,  operateas  a  check  upon  party 
fpirit,  and  upon  ambitious  and  defigning  men. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  Trumbull  of  North  Haven,  has  for  feveral  year?, 
with  indelatig  ,ble  induftry,  been  making  collections  for  a  hiftory  of  Connecti- 
cut. His  abilities  as  a  writer,  and  lfts  accuracy  as  a  hiftorian,  the  public  already 
know.  It  is  hoped  the  public  will  fhortly  be  favoured  with  his  hiftory. 
Through  his  indulgence  in  permitting  me  to  felect  from  his  manufcripts,  I  am 
enabled  to  publifh  many  of  the  above  facts. 
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they  add  dignity  and  folemnity  to  the  important  and  joyful  tranf- 
aftions  of  the  day,  ferve  t»  exterminate  party  fpirit  and  to  harmonize 
the  civil  and  religious  interells  of  the  (late, 

Connecticut  has  been  highly  diiiinguifhed  in  having  a  fucceflion 
of  governors,  eminent  both  for  their  religious  and  political  accom- 
plifhments.  With  the  following  lift  of  their  names,  I  fhall  conclude 
my  account  of   Connecticut. 

Colony  of  Connecticut.  Colony  of  New  Haven. 

Accejfas         Names  Exitus  Acceffus    Na;r,;t  Exitus 

1639  John  Haynes,  ~)         1640 

1640  Edward  Hopkins,   J        1641 

1641  John  Haynes,  |    W  1642 

1642  George  Wyllis,        v^  io^g 

1643  John  Haynes,  1    =J"  1644 

1644  Edward  Hopkins,    !    P  1645 

1645  J0*10  Haynes,  !        1646 

1646  Edward  Hopkins,  J        1647 
Ac 


d  Hopkins,  J 
ejus.  Names. 

647  John  Haynes, 

648  Edward  Hopkins, 
640  John  Haynes, 

650  Edward  Hopkins, 

651  John  Haynes, 

652  Edward  Hopkins, 

653  John  Haynes, 

654  Edward  Hopkins, 

655  Thomas  Wells, 

656  John  Web  Iter, 

657  John  Winthrop, 

658  Thomas  Wells, 

659  John  Winthrop, 
676  William  Leet, 
680  Robert  Treat, 
69b   John  Winthrop, 
707   Gurdon  Saltonftall, 
724  Jofeph  Talcott, 
741   Jonathan  Law, 
751    Roger  Woolcot, 
754  Thomas  Fitch, 
766  William  Pitkin, 
769  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
784  Matthew  Grifwold, 
783  Samuel  Huntington. 


i639Theop.  Eaton,  1  ^1658  died. 
1659  Era.  Newman,  i*|.  1661  died. 
1662  William  Leet,  321665. 

This  year  (1665)  the  colonies  of 
New  Haven  and  Connecticut  unit- 
ed, and  governor  Winthrop  was 
governor  of  both,   and  governor 
Leet  deputy  governor. 
Exitus. 
1648 
649 
650 
651 

65  % 

653 

653  di«d. 

655 

656 

657 
658 

659 
670 
680 
696 
707 
724 
74t 
751 
754 
766 
769 
784 

7%5 


W 


J 
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We    now   ccme   to  the    Second    Grand  Division  oj tht 
United  States,  cbmprehending 

New  York  Dela w are 

New  Jersey  Territory  N.  W.  of  Ohio. 

Pennsylvan i a 

n  -i        OOUNDED   north,    by  Urjier  Canada,   from 

Boundaries. 1        r%      ,  .  ,    .   .    r  :..{.      V     t    i  a    u 

J      JLJ  which  it  is  ieparated  by  the  I. alecs  ;  ealr,  by 

the  New  England    States  ;  fouth,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Maryland,' 

Virginia,    and    the    Ohio  river,    which  ieparates   it  from  Kentucky  % 

weft,  by  the  Mifliffippi  river. 

Rivers  and  Bays.]  The  principal  rivers  in  this  Diftricl  are  the' 
Hudfon,  the  Delaware,  the  Sulquehannah,  the  Ohio,  the  Mifliffippi 
and  their  branches.  York,  Delaware,  and  part  of  Chefapeak  Bays 
arc  in  this  Di  ft  rift. 

Climate. J  The  climate  of  this  Grand  Divifion,  lying  almofi  in 
the  fame  latitudes,  varies  but  little  from  that  of  New  England.  There  are 
no  two  fucceflive  years  alike.  Even  the  fame  fuccefiive  feafons  and 
months  differ  from  each  other  every  year.  And  there  is  perhaps  but 
one  fteady  trait  in  the  chara&er  of  this  climate,  and. that  is,  it  is  uni- 
formly variable.  The  changes  of  weather  are  great  and  frequently 
fudden.  The  range  of  the  quickTilver  in  Farenheit's  thermometer, 
according  to  Dr.  Mitchill,  is  between  the  24th  degree  below,  and  the 
105th  degree  above  cypher;  and  it  has  been  known  to  vary  50  degrees 
in  thecourfeof  26  hours.  Such  alterations  are  much  more  confidera- 
able  along  the  coaft,  than  in  the  interior  and  midland  parts  of  the 
country  ;.  and,  wherever  they  prevail,  are  accompanied  with  propor- 
tionate changes  in  the  air,  from  calms  :owinds,  and  from  moiilure  to 
drynefs.  Storms  and  hurricanes,  fometimes  happen,  which  are  fo"' 
violent  as  to  overfet  velTels,  demolifh  fences,  uproot  trees  and  unroof 
buildings.  Droughts  of  fix  weeks  or  two  months  continuance,  oc- 
cur now  and  then.  Rain  has  been  known  to  fall  in  fuch  abundance 
that  the  earth  by  meafurement,  has  received  6,5  inches  on  a  level,- 
in  the  fhort  fpace  of  four  hours.*  The  quantity  of  water  which  falls 
in  rain  and  inow,  one  year  with  another,  amounts  to  from  24  to  36" 
inches. t  In  the  northern  parts  of  this  diitricf.  the  fnow  falls  in  larger 
quantities,  lies  longer,  and  the  cold  is  more  fteady  and  intenfe,  by  many 
degrees  than  in  the  fouthern  ;  hence  the  climate  of  the  former  is  more  a-' 
greeablein  winter,  and  that  of  the  latter  in  fummer.  The  warmeft  wea- 
ther is  generally  in  the  month  of  July  ;  but  int<*nfely  warm  days  are  often 
felt  in  May,  June,  Augult  and  September. — Dr.  Rittcnhoufe  fays, 
that  during  his  refidence  in  the  country,  in  the  Rate  of  Pennfylvania, 
he  never  had  palled  a  fummer  without  difcovering  frcft  in  every 
month  in  the  year,  except  July.  The  greateft  degree  of  heat  upon' 
record  in  Philadelphia  in  1789,  was  900. — The  Itandard  temperature 
of  air  in  Philadelphia  is  52 £°  which  is  the  temperature  of  their  deep- 
eft  wells,  and  the  mean  heat  of  their  common  fpring  water.  There 
are  feldom  more  than  four  months  in  the  year,  in  which  the  weather 
is  agieeable  without  a  fire.  In  winter,  the  winds  generally  come  from 

the 
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Vhe  M.  W.  in  fair,  and  from  the  N.  E.  in  wet  weather.  The  N.  \V. 
\vitids  are  uncommonly  dry  as  well  as  cold. 

The  climate  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  differs  ma- 
terially From  that  on  the  eaft  fide,  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
the  effects  of  the  wind  upon  the  weather,  and  in  the  quantity  of  rain 
and  {now  which  fall  every  year.  The  S.  W.  winds,  on  the  welt  fide 
of  the  mountain,  are  accompanied  by  cold  and  rain.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  feldom  fo  cold  or  fo  hot  by  feveral  degrees  as  on 
the  caff  fide  of  the  mountain. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  climate  of  this  divifion  of  the 
United  Scares  is  a  compound  of  molt  of  the  ciimates  in  the  world — 
It  lias  the  moiikue  of  Ireland  in  the  fpririg— the  heat  of  Africa  in 
lummer — the  temperature  of  Italy  in  June — the  fky  of  Egypt  in  au- 
tumn— the  I  now  and  cold  of  Norway,  and  the  ice  of  Holland,  in 
winter— the  tempelts  (in  a  certain  degree)  of  the  Weft  Indies  in  every 
feafon,  and  the  variable  winds  and  weather  of  Great  Britain  in  every 
month  in  the  year. 

From  this  account  of  the  climate  of  this  Diftricl  it  is  eafy  to  afcer- 
tain  what  degrees  of  health,  and  what  defeafes  prevail.  As  the  in- 
habitants have  the  climates,  fo  ihey  have  the  acute  diieafes  of  all  the 
countries  that  have  been  mentioned.  Although  it  might  be  luppof- 
ed,  that  with  fuch  changes  and  varieties  in  the  weatlier,  there  would 
be  connected  epidemical  diieafes  and  An  unwholefome  climate^yet  on 
the  whole,  it  is  found  in  this  Diftnct  to  be  as  healthy  as  any  part  of 
the  United  States.* 

*  The  foregoing  remHjks  are  grounded  on  the  authorities  of  Dr.  Rufh  and 
Dr.  iVhtchill,  who  have  (  ubhthed  the  relult  of  their  enquiries  in  Mr.  Carty's 
Mufcum,  Vols-.  6th  and  7 ch. 
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Situation  akd  Extent. 

Miles.  Sq.  Mile*. 

Length    350  I  Between  f  <o°  f  and  4,5°  tforth  Latitude.  1 
Breadth  300/  \  50  W.and  x°  30'  Eaft  Longitude.  \  ^±1 

<n  T     TDOUNDED    fouthcaftwardly,   by    the    Atlantic 

Boundaries.  r%  .    n    ,     „  ...     ; ' ./  „■    ,    -,    ■  1 

J      JLJ   ocean  ;  eaft,  oy  Connecticut,  Mallachuletts  and 

Vermont  ;  north,  by  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  which  divides  it 
from  Canada  ;  northweftwaidly,  by  the  river  Iroquois,  or  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  ;  fouthweft  and  fouih,  by  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jerfey. 

Civil  Division's.]  This  State  is  divided  into  10,  counties,  which 
by  an  act  of  the  lcgifla'.ure,  paifsd  in  March  1780,  were  fubdivided 
into  townfhips. 

C  c  Counties 
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Counties 

No.  Tow. 

No.  Illh.3. 

Chief  Towns. 

No.  Iirfi. 

New  York 

l 

SS^1 

New  York  City 

32328 

Albany 
Suffolk 
Queens 
Kings 

20 

8 

i 
6 

6 

75736 

16440 
16014 

4495 

Albany 
f  Eaft  flampton 
Y  Huntington 

Jamacai 
f  Flat  Bufh 
|_  Brooklyn 

3498 
3260 

1497 

1675 

941 

1603 

Richmond 

4 

3335 

Weftfield 

1151 

Weft  Chefkr 
Orange 

21 

6 

24003 
18492 

Bedford 
(  Gofhen 
|  Orange 

2470 
2448 
i*75 

Uifter 

14 

29397 

Kingfton 

3929 

Dutchefs 
Columbia 

12 

8 

45266 
27733 

f  Poughkecpfie 
I  Fifhkill 
i  Hudfon 
1  K'.ndeihook 

2529 

£941 
2584 
4661 

Ranffelaer 

formed  f 

nee  the  cenfus-         Lanfinbut'g 

Wafhington 

Clinton 

Montgomery 

9 

4 

1 1 

I4042 

1614 

28848 

Salem 
Plattfburg 

divided    fince  the  cenfus   into   three 

2186 
45** 

Ontario 

■ 

'075 

Canadaque 

130 

Total  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
34      ■    State,  according  to  the  cenfus  of  1790. 

»   fHerkemer 
1      Olfego 

0 

14000'* 

i  2000  [  -^ 

German  Flats 
Cooperftown 

1400 

5  1 

*      Tyoga 

7000J    » 

J"  Chenango 
L  Union  Town 

Thefe  three  laft  mentioned  counties  have  been  feparated  from 
Montgomery'  fince  the  cenfus,  and  have  acquired  the  greater  part  of 
their  inhabitants  fubfequent  to  that  period,  moft  of  whom  emigrated 
from  the  New  England  States.  The  county  of  Herkemer  is  compofed 
of  the  towns  of  German  Flats,  Herkemer,  and  Whiteftown  (which 
in  179;,  was  divided  into  feveral  other  towns)  and  contained,  in  1790, 
according  to  the  cenfus,  4723  inhabitants  ;  hnce  which,  this  number 
has  been  increafed  to.  upwards  of  14000. 

The  townfhips,  into  which  the  counties  are  divided,  are  corpora- 
tions invefted  with  certain  privileges.  The  act  directs,  that  the  free- 
holders in  the  feveral  townfhips  fhall  afleinble  in  town  meetings,  on 
the  firft  Tuefday  in  April  annually,  and  choofe  their  town  officers, 
viz.  one  lupervifor,  one  town  clerk,  from  three  to  leven  affeifors,  one 
or  more  coHeftors,  two  oveiieers  of  the  poor,  commiffioners  cf  high- 
ways, con  {fables,  fence  viewers,  pound  -mai'teis,  &c.  Thefe  are  to  hold- 
their  refpeftive  offices  one  year,  or  until  others  be  chofen.  This  aft, 
which  appears  to  have  originated  from  a  fpirit  of  pure  republicanifm, 
came  in  force  the  firfl  day  of  April  1789.'  It  has  a  happy  tendency 
to  diffeminate  through  the  ftate  fuch  information  and  fuch  principles 
as  are  calculated  to  cherifh  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  and  to  fupport  our 
republican  government.  The  frequent  collection  of  people  in  town 
meetings  makes  them  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  aflimilatds  their 
\  ts  and  their  manners :  Theirbeing  invefted  with  power,  makes  them 

feei 
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feel  their  importance,  and  roufes  their  ambition — Their  town  meetings 
Will  be  a  fchoul,  in  which  all  the  free  citizens  of  the  date  may*earn 
how  to  t  ran  fact  public  bufinefs  with  propriety,  and  in  which  they  may 
qualify  themfelves  for  the  higher  offices  of  the  date — The  number  of 
public  offices  will  be  increaied,  without  increaiing  the  expenfes  of  the 
itate  ;  and  as  the  defire  of  promotion  is  innate  in  human  nature,  and 
as  ambition  to  poffefs  the  requilite  qualifications  commonly  accomoa- 
nies  this  deli  re,  the  probability  is,  that  the  number  of  perfons  qualified 
for  public  office  will  be  increaied,  and  of  courfe  the  number  of  good 
citizens  propoitionably  multiplied,  and  the  fubordinate  civil  affairs  of 
the  date  more  faithfully  and  more  regularly  tranfacted. 

Rivers  and  Canals. J  Hud  fan's  river  is  one  of  the  larged  and 
fined  rivers  in  the  United  States.  It  riles  in  the  mountainous  coun- 
try between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain.  In  its  courfe  fouth- 
eadcily  it  approaches  within  6  or  8  miles  of  Lake  George  ;  then,  after 
•a  fhort  coat  fe  ead  turns  Southerly,  and  teceives  the  Soconda- 
ga  from  the  S„  W.  Which  heads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mohawk 
river.  The  courfe  of  the  river  thence  to  New  York,  where  it  emp- 
ties into  York  Bay,  is  very  uniformly  fouth,  120  or  150  wed.  Its 
whole  length  is  about  250  miles.  From  Albany  to  Lake  George,  is 
'lixty  five  miles.  This  di dance,  the  river  is  navigable  only  for  bat- 
leaux,  and  has  two  portages,  occafioncd  by  falls,  of  half  a  mile 
each. 

The  banks  of  Hudfon's  river,  efpecially  on  the  wedern  fide,  as  far 
■as  the  Highlands  extend,  arc  chiefly  rocky  cliffs.  The  paffage  through 
the  Highlands,  which,  is  hxteen  miles,  affords  a  wild  romantic  fcene. 
in  this  narrow  pais,  on  each  hde  of  which  the  mountains  tower  to  a 
great  height,  the  wind,  if  there  be  any,  is  collected  and  compreffed, 
and  blowo  continually  as  through  a  bellows.  Veffels,  in  palling 
through  it.  are  ofren  obliged  to  lower  their  fails.  The  bed  of  this 
river,  which  is  deep  and  fmooth  to  an  adonilhing  didance,  through  a 
hilly,  rocky  country,  and  even  through  ridges  of  fome  of  the  higheft 
mountains  in  the  United  States,  mud  undoubtedly  have  been  produced 
by  fome  mighty  coavulfion  in  nature.  The  tide  dows  a  few  miles 
above  Albany,  which  is  1  bo  miles  from  New  York.  It  is  navigable 
for  doops  of  80  tons  to  Albany,  and  for  Ihips  to  Hudfon.  Ship  navi- 
gation to  Albany  is  interrupted  by  a  number  of  idands,  6  or  8  miles 
below  the  city,  called  the  OvtrJLawgh.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  con- 
fine the  river  to  one  channel,  by  which  means  the  channel  will  be 
deepened,  and  the  difficulty  of  approaching  Albany  with  veffels  of  a 
larger  tize,  be  removed.  About  60  miles  above  New  York  the  water 
becomes  frefh.  The  river  is  dored  with  a  variety  of  fifh,  which 
renders  a  furamer  paffage  to  Albany,  delightful  and  amuftng  to  thofe 
who  are  fond  of  angling. 

The  advantages  of  this  river  for  carrying  on  the  fur  trade  with 
Canada,  by  means  of  the  lakes,  have  been  already  mentioned.  Irs 
convenience  fo-»  internal  commerce  are  Angularly  great.  The  produce 
of  the  remutcd  farms  is  eafiLy  and  fpeedily  conveyed  to  a  certain  and 
profitable  marker,  and  at  trie  lowed  expenfe.  Irv  this  refpe£t,  New 
York  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  Philadelphia.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  produce  of  Pennfylv  ania  is  carried  to  market  in  waggons,  over 
a  gieat  extent  of  country,  fome  of  which  is  rough  ;  hence  it  is  tha't 
Philadelphia  h  prouded  with  ..  ^ohf,  carts,  horfss  and  their  drivers, 
*     "  -  to 
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to  do  the  fame  bufinefs  that  is  clone  in  New  York,  where  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  is  brought  to  market  by  water,  with  much  lefs 
fhew  and  parade.  But  Philadelphia  has  other  advantages,  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place,  to  compenfate  for  this  natur- 
al defect.  The  increafing  population  of  the  fertile  lands  upon  the 
northern  branches  of  the  lludlon,  mult  annually  increafe  the  amazing 
wealth  that  is  conveyed  by  its  waters  to  New  York.  Added  to  this 
the  around  has  been  marked  out,  the  level  ascertained,  a  company  in- 
corporated, by  the  name  of  "  The  Prefident,  Directors  and  Company 
of  the  Northern  Inland  Lock  Navigation,  in  the  Hate  of  New  York," 
and  funds  fubferibed,  for  the  purpofe  of  cutting  a  canal  from  the  near- 
eft  approximating  point  of  Hudfoh's  river  to  South  Bay,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  fouth  end  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  diftance  is  18  miles. 
The  difference  of  level  and  the  face  of  the  country  are  fuch  as  to 
juftifv  a  belief  that  the  opening  of  this  canal  will  not  be  lefs  practi- 
cable than  ufeful. 

Saranac  river,  pades  through  Plattfburg  into  Lake  Champlain.  It 
has  been  explored  nearly  30  miles,  and  there  found  equal  in  lize  to  the 
mouth.  In  this  river  is  the  greateft  abundance  of  fifh,  luch  as  falmon, 
bafs,  pike,  pickerel,  trout,  &c. 

Sable  river,  not  far  from  the  Saranac,  is  fcarcely  fo  yards  wide, 
On  this  ftream  are  remarkable  falls.  The  whole  defcent  of  the  water 
is  about  200  feet,  in  feveral  pitches,  the  greateft  of  which  is  40  feet 
perpendicular.  At  the  foot  of  it  the  water  is  unfathomable.  A  large 
pine,  has  been  fecn.  in  a  fiefhet,  to  pitch  over  endwife,  and  remain 
feveral  minutes  under  water.  The  ftream  is  confined  by  high  rocks 
on  either  fide,  a  fpace  of  40  feet,  and  the  banks  at  the  falls,  are,  at  lealt, 
as  many  feet  high,  in  a  frefhet  the  flood  wood  frequently  lodges,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  the  water  riles  to  full  banks,  and  then  bin  Its  away 
its  obfiruttionSj  with  a  molt  tremendous  crafhing.  The  Big  and  Lit- 
tle Chazy  rivers  are  in  the  townfhip  of  Champlain,  which  borders  on 
the  Canada  line.  Both  are  navigable  feme  miles,  the  former  6  or  7, 
affording  gocd  mill  feats — Several  mills  are  already  erected.  The 
Britifh  have  a  poll,  and  maintain  a  fmall  gairiion  at  Point-au-fer,  in 
this  townfhip. 

The  river  Boquet  paffes  through  the  town  of  Willfborough,  in 
Clinton  county,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  about  two  miles,  and  is 
there  intenupted  by  falls,  on  which  are  mills.  At  this  place  are  the 
remains  of  an  inirenchrnent,  thrown  up  by  Ceneial  Burgoyne.  Her'? 
he  gave  his  famous  war  feaft  to  his  ,;  numerous  holts  of  lavages," 
and  here  probably  he  firit  conceived  that  celebrated  proclamation  whieh 
he  afterwards  brought  forth. 

Black  river  rifes  in  the  high  country,  near  the  fourccs  of  Canada 
Creek,  which  falls  into  Mohawk  river,  and  takes  its  courfe  N.  W . 
and  then  N.  E.  till  it  difcharges  i t f el f  into  Cataraqua  or  Iroquois 
river,  not  far  from  Swegauchee.  It  is  laid  to  be  navigable  for  bat- 
teaux  up  to  the  lower  falls,  60  miles,  whieh  is  diftant  from  the  flou- 
rishing lettlement  of  Whiteftown,  25  miles.  The  whole  length  of  this 
river  is  reckoned  at  1  1  2  miles. 

Onondago  river  riles  in  the  Oneida  lake,  runs  weftwardly  into 
Lake  Ontario  at  Ofwego.  It  is  boatabie  from  its  mouth  to  the  head 
of  the  lake,  74  miles,  (except  a  fall  which  occafiors  a  portage  of 
iwenty  yards)  thence  batteaux  go  up  Wood  C;eek  almofl  to  Port  Stan- 

wi.x, 
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wjx,  40  miles  ;  whence  there  is  a  portage  of  a  mile  to  Mohawk  river. 
Toward  the  head  waters  of  this  river  falmonare  caught  in  great  quan- 
tities. 

Mohawk    river    rifes  to   the  northward  of    Fort  Stanwix,    about  S 
miles  from  Black  river,    and  runs    fouthwardly    co  miles,  to  the  fort ; 
then  eaftward  no  miles,  into  the  Hud.'on.     The  produce  that  is  con- 
veyed down  this  river  is  landed  at   Skcne&ady,    and  is  thence  carried 
by  land  fixteen  miles,  over  a  barren    fhrub  plain,  to  Albany.     Except 
a  portage  of   about  a  mile,    occalioned    by    tne  little  falls,    56  miies  a- 
bove    bkeneftady,    the  river    is  paflabl*  lor  boats,    from    oKenectady, 
nearly   or    quite    to    its    fource.     The  perpendicular  delcent  of  theie 
falls  is  eiiimatcd  at  42   feet,  in  the  coulie  of  one  mile  ;   and  it    is  iup~ 
poled  they  might   be  locked  fo  as  to  be  rendered  pallahle  for  boats  car- 
rying 5  tons  for  about  £15.000  currency.     The  Cohocz,  in  this  river, 
are  a  great  curiohty.      They  are  three  miies   from  its  entrance  into  the 
JIudfon.      The  river   is  about   100   yards  wide — the  rock,  over  which 
it  pours  as  over  a  mill  dam,    extends  almoft  in  a  line  from  one  fide  of 
the  river  to    the  other,  and    is    about  thirty  feet  perpendicular  height. 
Including  the  defcent  above,  the  fall  is  as  much  as  hxty  or  feventy  feet. 
The  rocks  below,  in  fame  places,  are  worn  many  feet  deep  by  the  con. 
ftant   f.ricbion  of    the  water.      The  view  of  this  tremendous  cataracl  is 
diminifhed    by  the   height  of   the    banks  on    each    fide    of   the  river. 
About  a  mile  below  the  falls  the  river   branches  and    forms    a  -large  i- 
fland  :  but  the  two  mouths  may  be  feen  at  the  lame  time  from  the  op- 
pofite  bank  of  the  Hudfon.     The  branches  are  fordable  at  low  .water, 
but  are  dangerous.      A  company  by  the  name  of  "  The  Prehdent,  Di- 
rectors and  Company  of  the  Weflern  Inland  Lock  Navigation,  in  the 
State  of  New  York3'  were    incorporated    by    the  legiflature  of  New 
York,  in  March    1792,  for  the  purpole  of  opening  a  lock    navigation 
from   the  now    navigable   part    of  Hudfon's    river,    to  be  extended  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  to  the  Seneca  Lake.     This  rout  has  been  iurveyed, 
and  found  practicable,  the  expenfe  eltimated,  and  the  funds  fublcribed, 
and  the  work  is  to  be  executed  with  all  poflible  difpaich.     The  open- 
ing of  this  navigation  would  be  a  vaft  acquilition  to  the  commerce  of 
this  ftate.     A  fhore  of  at  lealt  icoo  miles  in  length  would,    in    confe- 
quence  of  it,  be  wafhed  by  boatable  waters,  exclufive  of  all  the  great 
lakes,    and  many  millions  of  acres,  of   excellent  tillage    land,    rapidly 
fettling,  would  be  accommodated  with  water  communication  for  con* 
veying  their  produce  to  market. 

Delaware  river  rifes  in  LakeUtflayantho,lat.42°  25'  and  takes  itscourfe 
fquth.weft,  until  it  crolfes  into  Pennfylvania  in  latitude  42  \  Thence 
fouthwaidly,  dividing  New  York  from  Pennfylvania,  until  it  fhikes 
the  nonhweft  corner  of  New  Jerfey,  in  latitude  410  £.4'  ;  and  then 
paffes  off  to  fea,  through  Delaware  bay,  having  New  Jerfey  on  the 
caft  fide,  and  Pennfylvania  and  Delaware  on  the  well. 

■Sufquehannah  E. Branch  river  has  its  fource  in  lakeOffego.  lai.42°55/ 
from  which  it  takes  a  fouthweft  courle.  It  croffes  the  line,  which  divides 
New  York  and  Pennfylvania,  three  times.the  laft  time  near  Tyoga  point, 
where  ic  receives  Tyoga  river.  Batteaux  pafs  to  its  fource — thence 
to  Mohawk  river    is  but  twenty  miles,  capable  of  good  roads. 

iyoga  river  rifes  in  the  Allegany  mountains,  in  about  latitude  42°, 
runs  eaitwardly,  and  empties  into  the  Sufquehannah  at  Tyoga  point, 
in  latitude  410  r-'.     It  !s  boatable  about  50  miles. 

C  c  3  Seneca 
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Seneca  river  rifes  in  the  Seneca  country,  and  runs  eaflwardly,  and  i.^ 
its  paliage  receives  the  waters  of  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes,  (which, 
lie  north  and  louth,  ten  or  twelve  miles  apart,  each  is  between  thirty 
?.nd  forty  miles  in  length,  and  about  a  mile  in  breadth)  and  empties 
:nto  the  Onondago  river,  14  miles  above  the  falls,  at  a  place  called 
Three  Rivers.  From  Three  river  point  to  Onondago  Lake,  up  Sen- 
era  river,  is  12  miles.  Within  hall  a  mile  of  ihis  lake  a  fait  fpring 
i  flues  from  the  ground,  the  water  of  which  is  falter  than  that  of  the 
ocean.  It  con flantly  emits  water  in  fufEcient  quantity  for  works  of 
any  extent,  It  is  probable  the  whole  country  wtll  be  lupplied  from. 
this  fpring.  2nd  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  This  fpring  is  the  property  of 
the  flate.       This  river  is  boatable  from  the  lakes  downwards. 

Cheneffee  river  riles  near  the  fource  of  the  Tyoga,  and  runs  north- 
wardly by  the  ChenelTee  caflle  and  flats  and  empties  into  Lake  Onta- 
rio eighty  miles  eafl  of  Niagara  fort.  On  this  river  is  one  let  of 
large  falls,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  Lake  Ontario.  The  inhabi- 
tants improve  thefe  falls  to  good  purpuie,  by  the  erection  of  mills  up- 
on them. 

The  nonhead  branch  of  the  Allegany  river,  heads  in  the  Allegany 
mountains,  near  the  fource  of  the  Tyoga,  and  runs  ditcclly  welt  un- 
til it  is  joined  by  a  larger  branch  from  the  fouthward,  which  nfes  near 
the  welt  branch  of  the  Sulquehannah,  Their  junction  is  on  the  line 
between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York..  From  t.ni&  junction,  the  river 
purfues  a  northweft  courle,  leaving  a  fegment  of  tne  river  of  about 
fifty  miles  in  length,  in  the  flate  of  New  York,  thence  it  proceeds  in. 
a  circuitous  fouthweft  direction,  until  if  erodes  into  Penntylvania. 
From  thence  to  its  entrance  into  the  Mi  fit  dip  pi,  it  has  already  been 
defcribed. 

There  are  few  fifh  in  the  rivers,  but  in  the  brooks  are  plenty  of 
trout  ;  and  in  the  lakes,  yellow  perch,  iunhfh,  ialmo-n  trout,  eathfh, 
and  a  variety  of  others. 

From  this  account  of  the  rivers  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  of  the  excel- 
lent advantages  fcr  conveying  produce  to  market  from  every  part  of 
the  date. 

The  fettlements  already  made  in  this  flate,  are  chiefly  upon  two 
narrow  oblongs,  extending  from  thecitvof  New  York,  eafl  and  north. 
The  one  eaft,  is  Long  tfland,  which  is  140  miles  long;  and  narrow, 
and  furrounded  by  t he  lea.  The  ov.p  extending  north  is  about  forty 
mile;- in  breadth,  and  bifefted  by  the  Hudfon.  And  inch  is  the  inter- 
jection, of  the  whole  flate.  by  the  branc  !  ■  •  of  the  Hudfon,  the  Dela- 
ware, the-  Sufquehannah,  and  other  rivers  which  have  been  mentioned, 
that  there  are  few  places  throughout  its  whole  extent,  that  are 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  fome  boatable  or  navigable 
if  ream. 

Bays  and  Lakes.]  York  bay,  which  is  nine  miles  long  and  four 
broad,  fpreads  to  the  fouthward  before  the  city  of  New  Yoik.  It  is 
fermed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Faff  ?.nc\  Hudfon's  rivers,  ^nd  em- 
bofoms  feveral  fmall  iflands.  of  which  Governor's  ifland  is  the  piin- 
r\ps\.  it  communicates  with  the  ocean  through  the  Narrows,  between 
Staten  and  Long  Ifiands,  which  are  fcarcelv  two  miles  wide.  The 
palTage  up  lo  New  York,  from  Sandy  Flock,  the  point  of  land  that 
extends  fartheft  into  the  fea,  is  fafe.  and  not  above  twenty  miles  in 
length,     The  common  navigation  is  betwee:    the  eafi  arid  weft  banks, 
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•in   about  twenty   two  feet   water.     There   is  a  light  houfe   at  Sandy 
Hook,    on  a  peninfula  from  the  Jerfey  fhore. 

South  bay  lies  12  or  15  miles  north  of  the  northern  bend  in  Hud- 
son's river.  At  its  north  end  it  receives  Wood  Creek  from  the  fouth, 
which  is  navigable  feveral  miles,  and  lined  with  fine  meadows.  Soon 
after  it  mingles  its  tvaters  with  Eaft  bay,  which  ftretches  eaftward  in- 
to Vermont.  At  the  junction  of  thefe  bays,  commences  another  bay 
or  lake,  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide,  whole  banks  are  lteep  hills, 
or  cliffs  of  rocks,  generally  inacceffable.  At  Ticonderoga,  this  bay 
receives  the  waters  of  Lake  George  from  the  fouthwe't,-  through  a 
large  brook,  which  rolls  down  a  gentle  declivity,  at  the  foot  of  winch 
were  formerly  a  let  of  faw  mills.  The  waters  of  Lake  George  are 
100  feet  higher  than  thole  of  the  bay. 

Oneida  Lake  lies  about  twenty  miles  well  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  ex- 
tends weltward  about  30  miles. 

Salt  Lake  is  fmall,  and  empties  into  Seneca  river,  foon  after  its 
junction  with  the  Onondago  river,  about  12  miles  from  Three  river 
point..  This  lake  is  ihongly  impregnated  with  faline  particles,  which 
circumftance  gave  rile  to  its  name.  The  Indians  make  their  fait  from 
it. 

Lake  Otfego,  at  the  head  of  Sufquehannah  river,  is  about  nine  miles 
long,  and  narrow,  perhaps  not  more  than  a  mile  wide.  The  land 
on  the  banks  of  this  lake  is  veiy  good,  and  the  cultivation  of  it 
eafy. 

Caniaderago  Lake  is  nearly  as  large  as  Lake  Otfego,  and  fix  miles 
weft  of  it.  A  ftream,  by  the  name  of  Oaks  Creek,  iffues  from  it,  and 
falls  into  the  Sufquehannah  river,  about  five  miles  below  Otfego.  The 
belt  cheefe  in  the  ftate  of  New  York  is  faid  to  be  made  upon  this 
Creek. 

Chatoque  Lake  is  the  fource  of  Conawongo  river,  which  empties 
into  the  Allegany.  The  lower  end  of  it,  whence  the  river  proceeds, 
is  in  latitude  420  10'  ;  from  thence  to  its  head,  is  about  twenty-five 
miles.  From  the  northweft  part  of  this  to  lake  Lake  Erie,  is  nine 
miles,  and  was  once  a  communication  ufed  by  the  French. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  mountains,  in  Orange  county,  is  a  very 
valuable  trafl  called  the  Drowned  Lands,  containing  about  40  or  50  000 
acres.  The  waters,  which  defcend  from  the  furrounding  hills,  being 
but  flowly  difcharged  by  the  river  iffuing  from  it,  cover  thefe  vaffc 
meadows  every  winter,  and  render  them  extremely  fertile  ;  but  thev 
expofe  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  to  intermittents.  The  Wallkiil 
river,  which  pafies  through  this  extenfive  amphibious  tratt,  and  emp- 
ties into  Hudfon's  river,  is,  in  the  fpring,  fiored  with  very  large  eels 
in  great  plenty.  The  bottom  of  this  river  is  a  broken  rock  ;  and  it  is 
luppofed,  that  for  2000'.  the  channel  might  be  deepened  fo  as  to  let 
:off  all  the  waters  from  the  meadows,  and  thereby  redeem  from  the 
floods  a  large  tra£t  of  rich  land,  for  gtafs,  hemp,  and  Indian  corn. 

Roads.]  The  roads  in  this  itate  have  been  in  general  but  illy 
attended  to  till  within  the  two  or  three  laft  years,  The  legiflature, 
convinced  of  the  impoitance  of  attending  to  the  matter,  and  per- 
haps frunulated  by  '  the  enterprizing  and  active  Pennfylvanians,  who 
are  competitors  for  the  trade  of  tiie  weft'ern  country,  have  lately 
granted  very  liberal  funis,  towards  improving  thoie  roads  that  traverfe 
the  moil  fettled  parts  of  the  country,  and  opening  fuch  as  lead  into 
C  c   4  the 
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the  weflern  and  northern  parts  of  the  fu.tc,  uniring  as  far  as.  poipblsg 
the  eftablifhments  on  the  Hudfon's  river,  and  the  mofi  populous  parts 
of  the  interior  country  by  the  nearelt  practicable  diitances.  '  A  poit 
regularly  rides  from  Albany  to  the  Chenelee  river,  once  a  fortnight, 
through  Whiteftown,  Ge-:e\'a,  Canadaqua,  Canavargus  and  Will- 
jamfburgh  on  the  Chenelee  liver,  i > y  this  cltdbljfhment  a  lafe  and 
direct  conveyance  is  opeireil  between  the  molt  interior  parts  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  well,  arid  the  feveral  Hates  in  the  union. 

A  <*rand  road  was  opened  through  Clintpn  county,  which  borders 
upon  Canada,.,  in  the  year  1790.  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Rogers, 
ot  Dulchcfs  county,  and  alter  him  called  Rogers'  road.  This  road 
adds  greatly  to  the  convenience  and'  fafety  of  travelling  between  the 
Hate  of  New  York,  and  Canada,  especially  in  the  winter,  when  pail- 
jn<r    the    Lakes    on    ice    is   often    dangerous   and   always  uncomlorta- 

ble. 

A  road  alfo  has  been  lately  cut  from  Katt's  Kill,  on  the  Hudfon^ 
weftwardiy.  which  paffes  near  Owalco  Lake. 

Bridges.]  A  bridge  called  Staat's  Bridge,  250  feet  long  and  of  a 
fufficient  width  to  admit  two  carnages  abreait  has  lately  been  thrown 
acrofs  Abram's  Creek,  which  falls  into  Hud!on's  river,  near  ( fie 
•city  of  Hudfon,  by  which  a  communication  with  the  country,  in  a 
new  dire6tion,  is  opened  from  the  city  of  Iludlon  :  and  a  diilance  laved 
of  4  or  5  miles  in  the  main  poll  road  from  New  York  to  Albany. 

Skaticook  bridge,  in  the  town  of  that  name,  10  miles  from  Lan- 
finbur^h,  is  an  ingenious  ftruclure,  built  at  the  private  expenle  oh  an 
enterpnzing  and  hbeial  gentleman.      It  colt  1400'.  currency. 

The  legillature  of  the  Hate  have  granted  3000''.  to  build  a  bridge 
over  the  iprouts  of  Mohawk  river,  whenevei  the  htm  of  1000'.  (hail 
be  fuhicribed  and  paid.  'Ibis  bridge  will  be  one  of  the  longell  in 
America,  and  will  open  a  direct  communication  to  a  very  extenlive 
country,  progrefhng  fall  in  population,  in  the  ntmhweftern  parts  of 
the  Hate. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Mountains.,^     The  fiate,  to  fpeakgen- 
Soir,   and  Productions.  jetaliy,   is    intei  iected  by 

ridges  of  mountains  running  in  a  northeaf't  and  fouthvefl  airection. 
Beyond  the  Allegany  mountains,  however,  the  country  is  a  dead  lev- 
d,  of  a  fine,  rich  foil,  covered  in  its  natural  fiate,  witn  maple,  beach, 
birch,  cherry,  black  walnut,  locuft,  hickory,  and  fume  mulberry  trees. 
On  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  are  a  lew  chelnut  and  oak  ridges.  Hem- 
lock fwamps  are  interfperfed  thinly  through  the  country.  AH  the 
creeks  that  empty  into  Lake  Erie,  have  fall-.,  which  afford  many  ex- 
cellent mill  feats.  . 

The  lands  between  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Lakes,  are  reprefented 
cs  uncommonly  excellent,  being  mofi  agtccably  riiverhhed  with  gen- 
tle rifings.  and  timbered  with  lofty  trees,  with,  little  underwood.  The 
legiflature  of  this  (late,  have  granted  one.  million  and  a  half  acres  of 
land,  as  a  gratuity  to  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  line  of  this  hate. 
This  tract  is  bounded  well,  by  the  eaft  fhore  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  and 
the  MafTachufetts  lands  in  the  new  county  of  Ontario  ;  north  by 
part  of  Lake  Ontario  near  Fort  Ofwego  ;  iouth,  by  a  ridge  of .  the 
Allegany  mountains  and  the  Pennfylvania  line  ;  and  eaff,  by  the  r\  uf- 
caroro  creek  (which  falls  nearly  into  the  middle  of  the  Oneida  lake) 
and  that  part  of  Montgomery  which  has  been  fettling  by  the  New 
England  people  very  rapidly  hnce  the  peace.  1his 
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This  pleafant  country  is  divided  into  twenty-five  townhv.ps  of 
|0O;OCO  acres  each,  which  are  again  fubdivided  into  100  convenient 
farms,  of   600  acres,  making  in  the  whole  2,500  farms. 

Eatt  ot  :hc  Allegany  mountains, the  country  is  broken  intohilj-s  with 
rich  intervening  yailies.  'I  he  hills  are  clothed  thick  with  timber,  and 
when  cieaied  afford  fine  pallure — the  vallies,  when  cultivated,  pro- 
duce, wheat,  hemp,  flax,  pe«s,  grafs,  oats,  indian  corn. 

iSeiides  the  trees  altcady  mentioned,  there  are,  in  various  parts  of 
the  {tale,  the  ieveral  kinds  of  oak,  luch  as  white,  ied,  yellow,  black 
and  chelnut  oak  ;  white,  yellow,  ipruce,  and  pitch  pines  ;  cedar,  fir 
tree,  butternut,  alpin,  commonly  called  poplar,  white  wood,  which  in 
Pennlylvama  is  called  poplar,  and  in  Europe  the.  tulip  tree,  rock 
maple,  the  linden  tree,  which,  with  the  whitewood,  grows  on  the  low 
rich  ground,  the  buttonwoocl,  fhrub  cranberry,  the  fruit  of  which 
hangs  in  clutters  like  grapes  as  large  as  cherries  :  this  fhrub  too  grows 
on  iow  ground.  Belides  thefe  is  the  lumach,  which  bears  clufiers  of 
red  berries  ;  the  Indians  chew  the  leaves  inttead  of  tobacco  ;  the  ber- 
ties  are  uied  in  dyes.  Of  the  commodities  produced  from  culture, 
wheat  is  the  ttaple.  Of  this  article  m  wheat  and  flour,  equivalent  10 
one  million  bufhels,  are  yearly  exported.  Indian  corn  and  peas,  are 
likewife  railed  for  exportation  ;  and  rye,  oats,  bailey,  &c.  ior  home 
confumption. 

In  fome  paits  of  the  ftate  large  dairies  are  kept  which  furnifh  for  the 
market  butter  and  cheefe.  The  belt  lands  in  this  ftate,  which  lie  along 
the  Mohawk  river,  and  north  of  it,  and  weft  of  the  Allegany  .moun- 
tains, are  yet  mofrly  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  but  are  mott   rapidly  fettling. 

The  county  of  Clinton,  in  the  mott  northern  part  of  the  ftate,  en 
Lake  Champlain,  and  Take  George,  lies  about  midway  between  Que- 
bec and  New  York,  and  from  230  to  240  miles  from  each,  and  is 
fettled  by  about  2000  inhabitants.  A  great  proportion  of  the  lands 
in  this  county  are  ot  an  excellent  quality,  and  produce  in  abundance 
the  various  kinds  of  grain,  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  the  ttaie. 
"The  inhabitants  manufacture,  earthen  ware — pot  and  pearl  afh,  in 
large  quantities,  which  they  export  to  New  Yoik  or  Quebec — J  heir 
v.-Oul  is  of  a  better  quality  than  that  which  is  produced  in  more  fouth- 
ern  climates,  their  beef  and  pork  is  iecond  to  none  :  and  the  price 
of  had  ted  beef  in  Montreal  (diftant  60  miles  from  Plattfburg)  is  iuch 
as  to  encourage  the  farmers  to  drive  their  cattle  to  that  market.  Their 
forefts  fupply  them  with  lugar  and  molafles,  as  every  family,  with  no 
more  implements  than  arc  nccefiary  for  common  ufe.  can  make  a  fuf- 
liciency  lor  us  own  conlumption,  and  that  at  a  feafon  when  the  far- 
iner  can  be  no  othcrwile  employed.  The  foil  is  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  hemp.  1  he  land  carriage,  from  any  part  ot  the  country, 
in  tranfporting  their  produce  to  New  York,  does  not  exceed  18  miles. 
The  cairvmg  place  at  Ticonderoga  is  one  mile  and  a  half  ;  and  from 
Fort  George  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  to  Fori 
Edward,  is  but  14  miles  ;  after  which  there  are  two  or  three  {mall  ob- 
ltructions  by  talis,  which  are  about  to  be  removed  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  northern  canal.  From  this  county  to  Quebec  are  smnuaUy 
tent  large  rails  ;  ^  :  rapids  at  St.  John's  and  Chamblee  being  the  on- 
ly interruption  iu  me  navigation,  and  thofe  not  io  great  but  that,  at 
lorne  fealons,  batieaux  wilft  hxty  bufhels  of  fait  a>.n  afcend  them. 
At  this  dittancc  from  the  lea,  fait  is  fold  at  half  a  dollar  a 
hufhel.  in 
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In  the  northern  and  unfcttled  parts  of  the  ftate,  are  a  plenty  of 
moofe,  deer,  bears,  fome  beaver^,  martins,  and  moil  other  inhabitants 
of  the  foreft,  except  wolves.  Ducks.,  growfe,  pigeons,  and  fifh  or  ma- 
ny kinds,  and  particularly  falmon,  are  taken  in  great  abundance  in 
different  parts,  and  efpeciaUy  in  the  county  ot  Clinton.  At  the 
mouth  of  Saranac  river,  which  falls  into  Champlain,  the  falmon  ate 
found  in  luch  plenty,  that  it  is  ulual  to  take  4  or  500  in  a  cay  with 
fpears  and  fmall  leoop  nets.  They  are  caught  Jrom  May  til!  Novem- 
ber, and  make  excellent  falted  provifions,  and  every  cottager,  by 
Spending  an  hour  in  the  evening,  may  obtain  a  fufiicient  iupply  for 
his  family. 

Population'  and  Character.]  For  the  population  of  this 
ftate,  according  to  the  crnius  of  1790.  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
table  of  divilions.  In  1786,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  238.897,, 
of  which  18,889  were  blacks.  In  5756,  there  were  90.775  inhabitants, 
including  1,3.542  blacks.  The  average  annual  increaie  of  inhabitants 
in  this  Itate,  horn  175b,  to  1786,  was  4.554-  The  annual  increaie  for 
the  4  years  fucceeding  1  786,  was  upwards  ol  25. coo.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  this  increaie  conhfls  of  emigrants  from  the  New  England 
iiates.  1  he  population  for  everv  fquaie  mile,  im  Inning  the  whole 
ftate,  is  nearly  eight,  which  fhews  that  a  great  part  of  the  itate  is  yet 
unfettied. 

Ihecflccls  of  the    revolution  have  been    as  greatly,   and  as  happily 
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jdt  by  tins,  as  by  any  of  the  United  States.  I  ne  a<  ceffion  of  inhab- 
itants within  a  few  years. has  been  great,  even  beyond  calculation  ; 
and  fo  long  as  lands  can  be  obtained  upon  advantageous  terms,  and  with 
a  good  title,  and  the  geneial  government  continues  to  protett  indullry 
and  encourage  commerce,  fo  long  they  will  continue  to  increaie.  The 
new  feltlemems  that  are  forming  in  the  northern  and  weflern  parts  of 
the  (late,  are  principally  by  people  from  New  England.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  Dutch  entei  prize  lew  or  no  fettlements.  Among  all  the 
newtownfhips  that  have  beer,  fettled  fmce  the  peace,  (and  they  have 
been  aftonifhingly  numerous)  it  i^  not  known  that  one  has  been  let- 
tied  by  the  Dutch.  Although  they  are  as  ;  intent  upon  gain'  as  other 
people,  they  had  rather  reft  fecure  of  what  tbey  poflefs,  than  hazard 
all  or  even  a  part,  in  uncertain  attempts  to  increaie  it. 

The  Englifh  language  is  generally  fpoken  throughout  the  flate,  but 
is  not  a  little  corrupted  by  the  Dutch  dialeft,  which  is  (till  fpoken  in 
iome  counties,  particularly  in  King's,  U  liter,  Albany,  and  that  part  of 
Orange  which  lies  iouth  of  the  mountains.  But  as  Dutch  fchoois  are 
almoft,  if  not  wholly  difcontinued,  that  language,  in  a  tew  generations^ 
will  probably  ceafe  to  be  uied  at  all.  And  the  increaie  of  Enghfh 
fchoois  has  already  had  a  perceptible  effect  in  the  improvement  oi  the 
Englifh  language. 

The  manners  of  the  people  differ  as  well  as  their  language.  The 
ancetlors  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  fouthern  and  middle  parts  of  Long 
Ifland.  were  either  natives  of  England,  or  the  immediate  defendants 
of  the  fit  It  fettlers  of  New  England,  and  their  manners  and  culloms 
are  hmilarto  thole  of  their  anceftors.  The  counties  inhabited  by  the 
Dutch,  hay  adopted  the  Enghfh  manners  in  a  grea-  %  gree,  but  ft  ill  re- 
tain man}-  modes,  particularly  in  their  religion,  which  ate  peculiarto  the 
Hollanders.  I  hey  ;  •.  induftrious,  neat  and  economical  in  the  man- 
agement  of  their   farms  and   their  families.      Whatever  bufinefs  they 
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puvfue,  they  generally  follow  the  old  track  of  their  forefathers,  and 
ieldom  invent  any  new  improvements  in  agriculture,  manufactures  or 
mechanics.  They  were  the  firlt  lettlers  of  this  (late, and  were  partic- 
ularly friendly  to  the  Englifh  colony  that  fettled  at  Plymouth  in  New 
England,  in  1620  ;  and  continued  to  be  amicably  difpoled  towards 
the  Englifh  colon iesead  of  them,  until  the  unhappy  diipule  arole  con- 
cerning the  lands  on  Connecticut  river. 

The  revolution  and  its  confequences,  have  had  a  very  perceptible  in- 
fluence in  diffufing  a  fpirit  of  liberality  among  the  Dutch,  and  in  d  Spell- 
ing the  clouds  ot  ignorance  and  national  prejudice.  Schools,  academies 
and  colleges  are  eltabliihed  and  eftablifhing  tor  the  education  of  their 
children,  in  the  Englifh  and  learned  languages,  and  in  the  arts  and 
fciences,  and  a  lilerarv  and  lcientific  Ipirit  is  evidently  increaling.  If 
fuch  are  the  buddings  of  improvement  in  the  dawn  of  ou*  empire,  what 
a  rich  harvelt  may  weexpect  in  its  meridian. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  inhabited  principally  by  merchants,  phy- 
ficians,  lawyers,  mechanics,  fhop  keepers  and  tradesmen,  compoled 
of  almoft  all  nations  and  religions.  They  are  generally  refpectable  m 
their  feveral  profeffions,  and  luftain  the  reputation  of  honelt,  punctu- 
al, fair  dealers. 

The  mannersand  chara&er  of  the  inhabitantsof  every  colony  or  ftate., 
will  take  their  colouring,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  from  the  peculiar 
manners  of  the  firlt  lettlers.  It  is  much  more  natural  for  emigrants 
to  a  lettlement  to  adopt  the  cuftoms  of  the  original  inhabitants,  than  the 
contrary,  even  though  the  emigrants  fhould,  in  length  of  time,  become 
the  molt  numerous.  Hence  it  is  that  the  neatnefs,  parfirnony  and  in- 
riuftry  of  the  Dutch  were  early  imitated  by  the  lirft  Engliih  lettlers 
in  the  province,  and,  until  the  revolution,  formed  a  diftinguifhing  trait 
in  their  provincial  character.  It  is  itill  difcernible,  though  in  a  much 
lefs  degree,  and  will  probably  continue  vifible  lor  many  years  to 
pome. 

Befides  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  alreadv  mentioned,  there  are  in  this 
ftate  many  emigrants  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  lomc  few 
from  Trance.  Many  Germans  are  fettled  on  the  Mohawk,  and  fome 
Scots  people  on  the  Hudion,  in  the  county  of  Wafhmgtcn.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  two  former  fettled  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  and  re- 
tain tne  manners,  the  religion,  and  fome  of  them  the  language  of  their 
rerpective  countries.  The  French  emigrants  fettled  principally  at 
New  Rochelle  and  on  Staten  illand,  and  their  delcendants,  feveral  of 
thcrn.  now  fill  fome  of  the  highelt  offices  in  the  United  States. 

Chief  Towns.]  There  are  three  ircorporated  cities  in  this 
ftate  :  New  Y'ork,  Albany  and  Hudion.  New  York  is  the  capital  of 
the  ftate,  and  (lands  on  the  fouthweft  point  of  Manhattan,  common- 
ly called  New  York  ifland,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hudion 
and  eaft  rivers.  The  principal  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the  ealt 
fide  of  the  ifland,  although  the  buildings  extend  from  one  river 
to  the.  other.  The  length  of  the  city  on  Eaft  River  is  about  two 
mles  ;  but  falls  much  fhort  of  that  diftance  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
ion. lis  breadth  on  an  average  is  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  mile  ;  and 
it ?  circumference  may  be  four  miles*.  The  plan  of  the  city  is  not  per- 
fectly regular,  but  is  laid  out  with  reference  to  the  filiation  of  the 
ground.  I  he  ground  which  was  unoccupied  before  the  peace  of  1783, 
was  laid  out  in  parallel  (heets  of  convenient  width,   which  has  hart  a 
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good  efFecl  upon  the  parts  of  the  city  lately  built.  The  principal 
ltrects  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  livers.  Thele  arc  intersected. 
though  not  at  right  angles,  by  ftreets  running  from  river  to  river.  In 
the  width  of  the  ftreets  there  is  a  great  diverfity.  Watei  ihcet  and 
Queen  Rreet,  which  occupy  the  banks  of  Euit  river,  are  very  conven- 
iently iituated  for  b.ufinefs.  but  they  are  low  and  too  narrow  ;  not  ad- 
mitting, in  fome  places,  of  walks  on  the  fides  for  fyot  paiTengers. 
Broad  itreet,  extending  from  the  Exchange  to  City  hall,  is  fufficiently 
wide.  This  was  originally  built  on  eacn  fide  of  the  creek,  which 
penetrated  alinoll to  the  city  haLi.  This  itreet.  is  low.  but  pteafanf. 
out  the  moft  convenient  and  agreeable  part  ol  the  city  is  the 
.Broadway.  It  begins  at  a  point  which  is  formed  by  the  junclion  of 
the  Hudion  and  Ealt  rivers — occupies  the  height  of  land  be! ween 
them,  upon  a  true  meridional  line — rifes  gently  to  the  northward  — 
is  near  70  feet  wide — adorned,  where  the  fort  formerly  Hood,  (which 
lias  lately  been  levelled)  with  an  elegant  brick  edifice  tor  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Governor  of  the  ftate,  and  a  public  walk  frojn 
the  extremity  of  the  point,  occupying  the  ground  ot  the  lower  battery, 
which  is  now  den. olifhcd— -alio  with  two  £  pi  1  copal  Churches  and  a 
number  of  elegant  private  buildings.  It  terminates,  to  the  northward, 
in  a  triangular  area,  fronting  the  bridewell  and  alms  lioui'e,  and  com- 
mands from  any  point,  a  view  of  the  Bay  and  Narrotes. 

Since  the  year  1788,  that  part  of  the  cay  winch  was  buried  in  ru- 
ins during  the  war,  has  been  rapidy  rebuilding — 'lie  ftreets  widened, 
itraitened,  railed  in  the  middle  under  an  angle  iufhcicnt  10  cany  off 
the  water  to  tire  fide  gutters,  and  foot  ways  or'  brick  madson  each  fide. 
At  this  time,  the  part  that  was  deilroyed  by  fire  is  almoit  wholly  cov- 
ered with  elegant  brick  houles . 

Wall  ftreet  is  generally  ro  feet  wide  and  elevated,  and  the  build- 
ings elegant.  Hanover  tq.uare  and  Dock  ilreci  are  conveniently  iitu- 
ated for  bufinefs,  and  the  ncufes  well  bunt.  William  itreet  is  alio 
elevated  and  convenient,  and -is  the  piincipal  market  for  retailing  coy 
goods.  Many  of  the  other  Greets  aie  plealant,  but  moft  of  them  aie 
irregular  and  narrow. 

'1  he  houles  are  generally  built  of  brick,  and  the  roofs  tiled.  There 
2re  remaining  a  few  houfes  built  alter  the  old  Dutch  manner  :  but 
the  Englifh  tafte  has  prevailed    almoft  a  century. 

Upon  the  fouthweft  point  of  the  hind,  a  fort  with  four  b.aftions, 
f>rmerlv  hood,  and  alio  a  battery  below.  i  he  ?rea  of  the  fort  con- 
tained an  elegant  houie  for  the  accomodation  of  the  royal  governors, 
and  was  confumed  by  fire  in  Gov.  Tryon's  time.  This  ioit  and  battery 
were  removed  in  the  year    1791. 

The  moft  magnificent  edi-hce  in  this  city  is  Federal  hull,  filuated  at 
the  head  of  Broad  ftie-ct.  where  iis  front  appear?  to  great  advantage. 
The  bafement  ftory  is  Tufcap,  and  is  pieiced  with  leven  opening;--  ; 
Four  maffy  pillars  in  the  centre,  Support  four  Doric  columns  ana  a 
pediment.  The  freeze  is  ingeniouily  divided,  to  admit  13  liars  in 
metopes  ;  thefe,  with  the  American  Eagle,  and  other  injigma  in  the 
pediment,  and  the  tablets  over  the  windows,  filed  with  'he  13  arrows 
and  the  olive  branch  united,  maik  it  as  a  building  defignaied  for  na- 
tional purpofes.  After  entering  from  theBroad  llreet,  we  find  a  plain- 
ly finifhed  fquare  room,  fagged  with  {tone,  ana  to  which  the  citizens 
have  fiee  acceis  ;     from  this  we  enter  the  veftibule   in   the  centre   of 
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the  pile,  which  leads  iq  front  to  the  floor  of  the  Reprefentatives' 
room,  or  real  Federal  Hall,  and  through  two  arches  on  each  lide  by  a 
nabiJc  flair  cafe  on  the  left,  and  by  a  private  one  on  the  right,  to  the 
renate  clvamber  and  lobbies. 

T; lis  veifibu're  is  paved  with  marble — ;s  very  lofty  and  well  finifhed; 
the  lower  part  is  of  alight  ruibc,  wliich  lupports  a  handforne  iron 
gallery  ;  the  upper  half  is  in  a  lighter  ftyle,  c»nd  is  hniihed  with  a  fky 
light  of  about  i  2  by  18  feet,  which  is  decorated  with  a  prolulion  of" 
ornament  in  the  richeft  talie.  The  representatives'  room  is  a  fpapiouS 
and  eiegant  apartment,  Gi  feet  deep,  58  wide  and  30  high,  a  coved 
ceiling,  of  about  10  feet  high  not  included.'  This  room  is  of  an  oc- 
tangular form  ;  lour  of  its  fides  are  rounded  in  the  manner  of  nitches, 
and  give  a  graceful  variety  to  the  whole.  The  windows  are  large, 
and  placed  16  feet  from  the  floor  ;  all  below  them  is  finifhed  with 
plain  wainfcot,  interrupted  only  by  four  cfiitnnies  ;  but  above  thefe  a 
number  of  lonick  columns  and  piiaiiers  with  their  proper  entablature 
are  very  judicioully  diipoied,  and  give  great  elegance.  In  the  pan- 
nels  between  the  windows,  trophies  are  carved,  and  the  letteis  U.  S. 
in  a  cypher  furrounded  with  laurel,  The  fpeaker's  ihair  is  oppo- 
iite  the  great  door  and  railed  by  leveral  fieps  ;  the  chairs  for  the 
members  are  ranged  femicircularly,  in  two  rows  in  front  of  the  fpeak- 
er.      There    are    two    galleries,  for   the  accommodation  of  fpectators. 

On  the  left  of  the  veltibule  is  a  lobby  19  by  48  feet,  finifiied  with 
Tufcan  pilafters.  This  leads  tothefenate  chamber,  which  is  40  feet 
long,  30  wide,  and  20  high,  with  an  arched  ceiling.  It  has  3  win- 
dows in  front  and  3  back.  Thofe  in  front  open  into  a  gallery.  i 2 
feci  deep  guarded  by  an  elegant,  iron  railing.  In  this  gallery  our 
beloved  Ph esi  dent,  attended  by  the  Senate  and  Houlc  of  Repre- 
fentatives, took  his  oath  of  office,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  and  in  pie- 
fence  of  a  1  1  rge  coricourfe  of  people  afiembled  in  front. 

The  ferrate  chamber  is  decorated  with  pilafters,  of  an  order  invented 
by  Major  L'Enfant  the  architect,  which  have  a  magnificent  appeaiancc. 
The  marble  which  is  ufed  in  the  chimnevs  is  American  ;  and  for  beauty 
of  {hades  and  polifh,  is  equal  to  any  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  iielidt  3. 
thefe  there  are  leveral  other  rooms  for  ui'.:  and  convenience  ;  a  libra- 
ry, lobbies  and  committee  rooms  above,  and  guaid  rooms  below.  Fhe 
building  on  the  whole  docs  much  credit  to  the  ingenuity  and  abilities 
uf  the  architect. 

The  other  public  buildings  in  the  city  are  three  houfes  for  public 
worfhip  for  the  Dutch  Reformed  church — tour  prefbyterian  churches 
- — three  Epifcopal  churches  ;  two  for  German  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
viriifts — two  Friends'  meeting  houfes — two  for  Baptiib — two  for  me- 
thod i  Its — one  for  Moravians— One  Roman  Catholic  church- -one  Lm  erica 
proteitant  church,  out  of  repair,  and  a  jews'  lynagogue.  befides 
thefe  there  is  the  Governor's  houfe.  already  mentioned,  a  mo  ft  ele- 
gant building — the  college,  goal,  and  leveral  other  buildings  of  lefs 
note.  The  city  isaccommodated  with  four  markets  indifferent  part-, 
which  are  furnifhed  with  a  great  plenty  and  variety  of  provifions  in  ne<it 
and  excellent  order. 

The  government  of  the  city  (which  was  incorporated  in  1696)  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  mayor,  aldermen  and  common  council.  The 
city  is  divided  into  feven  wards,  in  each  of  which  there  is  cbofen 
annually  by  the  people  an  alderman  and  an    aSifUnt,    who    together 
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with  there  colder,  are  appointed  annually   by  the  council  of  appoint- 
ment. 

The  mayor's  court,  which  is  held  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment, 
is  in  high  reputatation,  as  a  court  of  law. 

A  court  of  feffions  is  likewife  held  for  the  trial  of  ciiininal  caufesi 

The  fituauon  of  the  city  is  both  healthy  and  pleafant.  Surround- 
ed on  all  fides  by  water,  it  is  rcfrefhed  with  cool  breezes  in  fumrner, 
and  the  air  in  winter  is  more  temperate  than  in  other  places  under 
the  fame  parallel.  York  illand  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  hardly 
one  in  breadth.  It  is  joined  to  the  main  by  a  bridge  called  King's 
bridge.  Th°  channels  between  Long  and  Staten  Iflands,  and  between 
Long  and  York  Iflands  are  io  narrow  as  tooccafion  an  unufual  rapid- 
ity of  the  tides,  which  is  increafed  by  the  confluence  of  the  waters 
of  the  Hi  rlfon  and  Eaft  River.  This  rapidity  in  general  prevents  the 
cbftru£tion  of  the  channel  by  ice,  fo  that  the  navigation  is  clear,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  days  in  fealons  when  the  weather  is  uncommonly  fe- 
vere.  There  is  no  bafon  or  bay  for  the  reception  of  fliips  ;  but  the 
road  where  they  lie  in  Eaft  river,  is  defended  from  the  violence  of 
the  lea  by  the  iflands  which  interlock  with  each  other  ;  io  that  except 
that  of  Rhode  Illand,  and  Portland  in  the  Diftntt  of  Main,  the  har- 
bour of  New  York,  which  admits  fnips  of  any  burthen,  is  the  belt  in 
the  United  States. 

This  city  is  eiteemed  the  molt  eligible  fituation  for  commerce  in 
the  United  States.  It  almolt  necelfarily  commands  the  trade  of  one 
half  New  Jeriey,  meft  of  that  of  Connecticut,  and  part  of  that  of 
Maffachufetts,  and  almoft  the  whole  of  Vermont,  betimes  the  whole 
fertile  interior  country,  which  is  penetrated  by  one  of  thelargelt  riv- 
ers in  America.  This  city  imports  molt  of  the  goods  conlumed  be- 
tween a  line  of  thirty  miles  eait  of  Connecticut  river,  and  twenty 
miles  well  of  the  Hudfon,  which  is  130  miles,  and  between  the  ocean 
and  the  confines  of  Canada,  about  400  miles  ;  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  which  is  the  bell  peopled  of  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  whole  teritory  contains  at  leaft  800,000  people,  or  one  fifth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  union.  Befides  lome  of  the  other  ifates  are  par- 
tially fupplied  with  goods  from  New  York.  But  in  the  ftaple  com- 
modity flour,  Pennfylvania  and  Maryland  have  exceeded  it— the  fup- 
erfine  flour  of  thofe  ftat.es  commanding  a  higher  price  than  that  of 
New  York;  not  that  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  worfe,  but  becaufe 
greater  attention  is  paid  in  thole  ltates  to  the  inipec::cn  and  manufac- 
ture of  that  article. 

In  the  manufacture  likewife  of  iron,  paper,  cabinet  works,  &c< 
Pennfylvania  exceeds  not  only  New  York,  but  all  her  filter  ltates.  In 
times  of  peace,  however,  New  Yoik  will  command  more  commercial 
bufinefs  than  any  town  in  the  United  States.  In  time  of  war  hwill 
be  inlecure,  without  a  marine  force  ;  but  a  fmall  number  of  fliips 
will  be  able  to  defend  it  from  the    moit  formidable  attacks  by    fea. 

A  want  of  good  water  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  citizens  ;  there 
being  few  wells  in  the  city.  Molt  of  the  people  are  fupplied  every 
day  with  frefh  water,  conveyed  io  their  dcorsin  calks,  from  a  pump 
near  the  head  of  Queen-ltreet,  which  receives  it  from  a  fpring  aimolt 
a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  This  well  is  about  -co  feet  deep 
and  four  feet  diameter.  The  average  quantity  drawn  daily  from  this 
remarkable  well,  is  1  tohogthcads  of  i  ;o    ^alioa;  e^ch. — In  lome    hot 

rammer 
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{umtrier  days  210  hogfheads  have  been  drawn  from  it  ;  and  what  is 
very  lingular,  there  is  never  more  or  lefs  than  about  3  feet  water  in 
the  well.  The  water  is  lold  commonly  at  three  pence  a  hogfhead 
at  the  pump.  Several  proposals  have  been  made  by  individuals 
to  fupply  the  citizens    by  pipes  ;  but.  none  have  yet   been  accepted. 

New  York  is  the  gayeit  pljce  in  America.  The  ladies,  in  the 
richnefs  and  brilliancy  of  their  drefs,  are  not  equalled  in  any  city  in 
the  United  Stales  ;  not  even  in  Charlelton  (S.  C.)  which  has 
heretofore  been  called  the  centre  of  the  Beau  Monde.  The  la- 
dies, however,  are  not  folely  employed  in  attentions  to  drefs.  There 
are  many  who  are  ftudious  to-  add  to  the  brilliant  external  accom- 
plishments, the  more  brilliant  and  lading  accornpliihinents  of  the 
mind.  Nor  have  they  been  unfuccefsful  ;  for  New  York  can  boalt 
of  great  numbers  of  refined  tafle,  whole  minds  are  highly  improved, 
and  whofe  converfation  is  as  inviting  as  their  perianal  charms.  Tinc- 
tured with  a  Dutch  education,  they  manage  their  families  with  good 
economy  and  lingular  neatnefs. 

In  point  of  loctability  and  hofpitality,  New  York  is  hardly  exceed- 
ed by  any  town  in  the  United  States.  If,  however,  in  regard  to  theie 
agreeable  ch-a racier iftics,  the  preference  mult  be  given  to  any  one 
place,  it  decidedly  belongs  to  Charlelton  (S.  C.)  Some  travellers  have, 
in   theie  refpects,  given  Bolton  the  preference  to   New  York. 

An  enquirer,  who  would  wifh  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  ftate  of 
the  people  of  New  York,  their  manners  and  government,  would  nat- 
urally afk  the  citizens  for  their  focieties  for  the  encouragement  of 
fciences,  arts,  manufactures,  &c  ?  For  their  public  libraries  ?  For  their 
patrons  of  literature  ?  Their  well  regulated  academies  ?  for  their  fe- 
male academy  for  inftructing  young  ladies  in  geography,  hiliorv, 
belles  lettres,  &c  ?  Such  enquiries  might  be  made  with  propriety, 
but  could  not  at  p.refent,  be  anlwered  iatisfaclorily.  From  the  fpirit 
of  improvement,  however,  which  has  of  late  appeared,  there  is  reafort 
to  believe  that  this  trait  in  the  character  of  the  citizensof  New  York$ 
will  foon  give  place  to  one  diitinguiihed  for  a  preference  for  theie 
things. 

On  a  general  view  of  this  city,  as  defcribed  thirty  years  ago,  and 
in  -its  p relent  ftate,  the  companion  is  flattering  to  the  prelent  age; 
particularly  the  improvements  in  tafte,  elegance  of  manners,  and  that 
eafy  unaffected  civiiity  and  politenels  which  form  the  happineis  oi 
focial   intercQurfe. 

It  is  found,  by  a  memorandum  in  one  of  the  old  regifters,  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city,  taken  bv  order  of  the  King  iq 
the  year  1697,  was  as  follows  : 

Pw"                                    94f  fMen                        50$ 

\t-l-             vV  omen                            1010  v.                   .— 

v\  hits:.  <  v                         ,,             "  Negroes.  <  vVomen                 20  ■■ 

1  oung  men  anc  boys      604  °            l  n              ■     •  , 

v                                1   ■  1    o  bovsand  girls      itn 

{  roung  women  andgms  899  v.      '  ' 

Total  3727  57^ 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  citv  and  couniv  of  New  York  in 

1756,    w.s  10..881   ;   1771 — 21,863;  1786 — 23,614  ;    3790 — 33-131- 

.     The  city  of  Albany  is  lituated  upon  the  welt  liae  of  fludlon's  river, 

160  mijesnonh  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  latitude  420  36',   and    is 
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by  charter  granted  in  1 686,  one  mile  upon  the  river,  and  16  miles  backj 
It  contains  upwards  of  1000  houfes,  built  moflly  by  trading  people  ori 
the  margin  of  the  river.  The  houfes  (land  chiefly  uponPeari,  Market, 
and  Water  ftreets,  and  fix  other  llreets  or  lanes  which  crofs  them 
at  right  angles.  They  are  moltly  built  in  the  old  Dutch  Gothic  ft: le, 
with  the  gable  end  to  the  ftreet,  which  cuftom  the  fir  ft  iettlers  brought 
with  them  from  Holland.  The  gable  end  is  commonly  of  brick,  with 
the  heavy  moulded  ornament  of  Haunting  with  notches,  like  flairs,  and 
an  iron  horfe,  foT  a  weathercock,  at  top.  The  houfes  are  feldom 
more  than  one  ttory  and  a  half  high,  and  have  but  little  convenience, 
and  lets  elegance  ;  but  they  are  kept  very  neat,  being  lubbed  with  a 
mop  almofl  every  day,  and  fcoured  every  week.  Many  new  houfes, 
however,  have  lately  been  built  in  this  city,  all  in  the  modern  Iryle  ; 
the  inhabitants  are  paving  the  itreets  in  the  New  York  plan,  with  foot- 
ways, and  making  other  improvements. 

The  city  of  Albany  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  collected  ftom 
various  parts.  As  great  a  variety  of  languages  are  Ipoken  in  Albany, 
as  in  any  town  in  the  United  States,  but  the  Englifh  predominates, 
and  the  uTe  of  every  other  is  conftantly  leffening,.  Adventurers,  in 
purfuit  of  wealth,  are  led  here  by  the  advantages  for  trade  which  this 
place  affords. 

Albany  is  unrivalled  in  its  fituation.  It  ftands  on  the  bank  of  one 
of  the  fineft  rivers  in  the  world,  at  the  head  of  floop  navigation.  It 
enjoys  a  lalubrious  air,  as  is  evinced  by  rhe  longevity  of  its  inhabitants 
It  is  the  natural  Emporium  of  the  increafing  trade  of  a  large  extent  of 
country  weft  and  north — a  country  of  an  excellent  foil,  abounding 
in  every  article  for  the  Weft  India  market — plentifully  watered  witti 
navigable  lakes,  creeks  and  rivers,  as  yet  only  partially  peopled,  but 
fettling  with  almofl  unexampled  rapidity,  and  capable  of  affording 
fubhflence  and  affluence  to  millions  of  inhabitants.  No  part  of  A- 
merica,  affords  a  more  eligible  opening  for  emigrants  than  this.  And 
when  the  contemplated  locks  and  canals  are  completed,  the  bridge 
over  the  Mohawk  river  erected,  and  convenient  loads  opened  into 
every  part  of  the  country,  all  which  wiil,  it  is  expedted,  be  ac- 
cornplifhcd  in  a  few  years,  Albany  will  probably  increale  and  flourifh 
beyond  almofl  every  other  city  or  town  in  the  United  States. 

The  well  water  in  this  city  is  extremely  bad,  fcarcely  drinkable  by 
thofe  who  are  net  accuftomed  to  it.  It  oozes  through  a  ftiffblue  clay, 
and  it  imbibes  in  its  paffage,  the  fine  particles  common  to  that  kind 
of  foil.  Thisdilcoiors  it,  and  whenexpoled  any  length  of  time  to  the 
air,  it  acquires  a  difagreeable  tafte.  Indeed  all  the  water  for  cooking 
is  brought  from  the  river,  and  many  families  ufe  it  to  drink.  The  wat- 
er in  the  wells  is  unwholefome,  being  full  of  little  infects,  refembling, 
except  in  fize,  thofe  which  we  frequently  fee  in  ftagnated  rain  water0 
But  the  inhabitants  are  about  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  by  con- 
ftructing  water  works,  to  convey  good  water  into  the  city. 

The  public  buildings  are  a  Low  Dutch  church,  one  for  Pit  fbyteiians, 
one  for  Germans  or  High  Dutch,  one  for  Episcopalians — a  Holpital,- 
the  City  Hall,  and  a  handfome  brick  Goal. 

The  city  of  Hudfon  has  had  the  molt  rapid  growth  af  any  place  in 
America,  if  we  except  Baltimore,  in  Maryland.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  Hudfon's  river,  in  latitude  420  23'  and  is  130  miles  north 
•  f  New  York  ;  thirty  miles  South  of  Aloanv.  and  four  miles  weft  from 

"    .  old 
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bid  Ciaverack  town.  It  Is  furrounded  by  an  extenfive  and  fertile 
back  country,  and  in  proportion  to  its  lize  and  population,  carries  on 
a  large  trade. 

No  •longer  dgo  than  the  autumn  of  1 7B3,  MelTrs.  Seth  and  Thomas 
Jenkins,  from  Providence,  in  the  {late  of  Rhode  I  (land,  having  firft 
reconnoitered  all  the  way  up  the  river,  fixed  on  the  unfettled  fpot 
where  Hiidfon  now  Hands,  for  a  town.  To  this  fpot  they  found  the 
river  was  navigable  for  veffels  of  any  fize.  They  purchafed  a  tract 
of  about  a  mile  fquare,  bordering  on  the  river,  with  a  large  bay  to  the 
fouthward,  and  divided  it  into  thirty  patcels  or  fliares.  Other  adven- 
turers were  admitted  to  proportions,  and  the  town  was  laid  out  in 
fquares,  formed  by  fpacious  itreefs,  eroding  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Each  fquare  contains  thirty  lots,  two  deep,  divided  by  a  twenty  feet 
alley  ;  each  lot  is. fifty  feet  in  front  arid  120  feet  in  depth. 

In  the  fpring  of  1784,  feveral  houfes  and  floTes  were  ere6led.  The 
increafeof  the  town  from  this  period  to  the  ipring  of  \  786,  two  years 
only,  was  aflonifliin^ly  rapid,  arid  reflects  great  honour  upon  the  en- 
terprizing  and  peifevering  fpirit  of  the  original  founders.  In  the 
fpace  of  time  jufl  mentioned,  no  lefs  than  150  dwelling  houles,  befides 
(hops,  barn?,  and  other  buildings,  four  warehoufes,  feveral  wharves, 
fpermaceti  works,  a  covered  rope  walk,  and  one  of  thebeit  diftilleries 
in  America,  were  erected,  and  1500  fouls  collected  on  a  fpot,  which, 
three  years  before,  was  improved  as  a  farm,  and  but  two  years  before 
Began  to  be  butt.  Its  incrcale  iince  has  been  very  rapid  ;  a  printing 
office  has  been  eftablifhed,  and  lever.il  public  buildings  have  been 
erected,  beiides  dwelling  houfes,  (lores,  &c.  The  inhabitants  are 
plentifully  and  conveniently  fupplied  with  water,  brought  to  their 
cellars  in  wooden  pipes,  from  a  ipring  two  miles  from  the  town. 

it  itands  on  an  eminence  from  which  are  extenfive  and  delightful 
views  to  tr.e  northweft,  north,  and  round  that  way  to  the  fouthealt, 
confifting  of  hills  and  vallies,  variegated  with  woods  and  orchards, 
cornfields  and  meadows,  with  the  river,  which  is  in  molt  places  a  mile 
over,  and/may  be  feen  a  cnnfiderable  diitanee  to  the  northward, 
forming  a  number  of  bays  and  creeks.  From  the  fouthealt  to  the  fouth- 
welt,the  city  is'creened  with  hills  at  different  di (lances, and  weft,  afar  off 
over  the  river  a«hd  a  large  valley,  the  prolpect  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of 
ftupendous  mountains,  called  the  Katts-kill,  running  to  the  well  north 
weft,  which  add  magnificence  andfublimity  to  the  whole  fcene. 

Upwards  of  twelve  hundred  fieighs  entered  the  city  daily,  for  fever- 
al days  together,  in  February,  1786,  loaded  with  grain  of  various 
kinds,  boards,  fhingies,  (laves,  hoops,  iron  ware,  Hone  for  building, 
firewood,  and  fundry  articles  of  provifionfor  the  market,  from  which 
fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  advantage  of  its  lituation,  with  refpecl 
to  the  country  adjacent,  which  is  every  way  extenfive  and  fertile, 
particularly  weitward.  The  original  proprietors  of  Hudfon  offered 
to  purchafe  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  fnuth  part  of  the  city  of  Al- 
bany, and  were  cohltrained,  by  a  refufal  of  the  propofition,  to  become 
competitors  for  the  commerce  of  the  northern  country,  when  oth- 
er .vife  they  would  have  added  great  wealth  and  confequence  to  Albany. 

Poughkeepfie  is  the  (hire  town  of  Dut chefs  county,  and  is  fituated 
Upon  the  call  fide  of  Hudfon's  river,  and  north  of  Wapping  kill  or 
creek.  It  is  a  pleafarit  little  town,  ana  has  frequently  been  the  feat  of 
the  Itate  government. 

D  d  Lanfinburgh, 
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Lanfmburgb,  formerly  called  the  New  City,  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  Hudlon,  juft  ODpofite  the  fouth  branch  of  Mohawk,  river,  and 
9  miles  north  of  Albany.  It  is  a  very  flourifhing  place,  plcafantly  fitu- 
atcd  on  a  plain  at  the  loot  of  a  hill. 

Kingflon  is  the  county  town  of  UHter.  Before  it  was  burnt  by  the 
Brit:fh,  in  1777,  it  contained  about  200  houfes,  regularly  built  on 
an  elevated  dry  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  a  little  pleafant  ftream,  called 
Eulopuskill  or  creek,  that  empties  into  the  IIuaTon  :  but  is  nearly  two 
miles  welt  from  the  river.     The  town  has  been  rebuilt. 

Skene&ady  is  fixteen  miles  northweft  of  Albany,  in  Albany  county, 
htuated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  river.  The  town  is  compadi 
and  tegular,  built  of  brick,  and,  excepting  a  few,  in  the  old  Dutch 
ftyle,  on  a  rich  flat  of  low  land,  furrounded  with  hills.  The  windings 
or  the  river  through  the  town,  and  the  fields,  which  are  often  over- 
flowed in  thefpring,  afford  a  beautiful  profpeft  about  harvelt  time. 
As  it  is  at  the  loot  of  navigation  on  a  long  river,  which  pafles  through 
a  very  fertile  country,  one  would  fuppofe  it  to  embrace  much  of  the 
commerce  of  it  ;  but  originally  knowing  no  other  than  the  fur  trade, 
fmce  the  revolution  the  place  has  decayed,  and  no  advantage  been 
taken  of  its  happy  fituation. 

Plattfburgh  is  an  extenfive'  townfhip  in  Clinton  county,  fituated 
on  the  welt  margin  of  Lake  Champlain.  From  the  fouth  part  of  the 
town  the  mountains  trund  away  wide  from  the  lake,  and  leave  a 
charming  tract  of  excellent  land,  of  a  rich  loam,  well  watered,  and 
about  an  equal  proportion  luitable  for  meadow  and  for  tillage.  The 
land  rifes  in  a  gentle  alcent  for  feveral  miles  from  the  lake,  of  which 
every  farm  will  have  a  delightful  view.  Seven  years  ago,  this  town- 
fhip  and  the  whole  county  indeed,  which  at  preient  contains  feveral 
thouland  inhabitants,  was  a  wildernefs  ;  now  they  have  a  houle  for  pub- 
lic woi  fhip,  a  court  houle  andgoal,the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  gen- 
eral feffionsof  the  peace,  fit  here  twice  in  a  year;  they  have  artizansof  al- 
moft  every  kind  among  them,  and  furnifh  among  thcmfelves  all  the  male- 
rials  for  building,  glafs  excepted.  Polite  circles  may  here  be  found,  and 
thegenteel  traveller  be  entertained  with  the  luxuries  of  a  feaport,  a  tune 
on  the  harpficord,  and  a  philolophical  converfation.  This, with  many  o- 
thcr  inftancesof  the  kind,  ferve  to  verify  a  prophetic  remark,  in  a  Ietter 
of  Congrcfs  to  their  conftituents,  written  in  a  time  of  gloomy  def- 
pondency,  to  the  following  purport  :  "Vaft  lakes  and  rivers,  Icaree- 
ly  known  or  explored^  whole  waters  have  rolled  for  ages  in  filence 
and  obfeurity  to  the  ocean,  and  extenfive  wildernelles  of  fertile  foil, 
the  dwelling  place  of  lavage  beafts,  fhall  yet  hear  the  din  of  induflry, 
become  fubtervient  to  commerce,  and  boaft  delightful  villas,  gilded 
fpires  and  fpacious  cities  riling  on  their  banks,  and  fields  loadea  with 
the    fruit  of  cultivation." 

Agriculture  asd  Manufactures.]  New  York  is  confider- 
ably  behind  her  neighbours  in  New  England,  New  Jeriey,  and  Penn- 
fylvania,  in  point  of  improvements  in  agriculture  and  manufa&uies. 
Among  other  reafons  for  this  deficiency,  that  of  want  of  enterprize  in 
the  inhabitants  is  not  the  Ieaft.  Indeed  their  local  advantages  have 
been  fuch  as  that  they  have  grown  lich  without  enterprize.  Beiide*, 
lands  have  hitherto  been  cheap,  and  farms  of  couffe  large,  and  it  re- 
quires much  lefs  ingenuity  to  raife  locobufhels  of  wheat  upon  60  a- 
cres  of  land,  than  to  raife  the  fame  quantity  upon  30    acres.     So  long 

therefore 
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therefore  as  the  farmer  in  New  York    cart    have  60  acres  of   land,  to 
raife  1000  bufhels  of  wheat,  he  will  never  trouble  himfelf  to  find  out 
how  he  can  raife  the  fame  quantity  upon  half  the  land.     It  is  popula- 
tion alone  that  (lamps  a  value  upon  lands,  and  lays  a  foundation  for  high 
improvements  in  agriculture.  When  a  man  is  obliged  to  maintain  a  fam- 
ily on  a  frnall  farm,  his  invention  is  exercifed  to  find  out  every  improve- 
ment that  may  render  it  more  productive.      This    appears    to   be    the 
great  reafon  why  the  lands  on  Delaware  and  Connecticut  rivers,  pro- 
duce to  the  fanner  twice  as  much  clear  profit,  as  lands  in    equal  quan- 
tftyand  of  the  fame  quality   upon  the  Hudfon.      If  the  preceding  ob- 
lervatiohs  be  juft,  improvements  will  keep  pace  with    population  and 
the  increnfing  value  of  lands.     Another  cauie  which  has   heretofore 
operated  in  preventing  agricultural  improvements    in    this  ftate,    has 
been  their  government,  which,  in  the    manner  it  was  conducted   un- 
til the  revolution,  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  improvements  of  al- 
moft  every  kind,  and  particularly  in  agriculture.     The  governors  were 
many  of  them  land  jabbers,  bent  on  making  their  fortunes;   and  be- 
ing inverted  with  power  to  do  this,  they    either   engrolled   for  them- 
selves, or  patented  away  to    their  particular   favourites,  a    very   great 
proportion  of  the  whole  province.     This,  as  has  been  before  obierved, 
proved  an  effectual  bar  to    population,    and  of   courle,  acccording  to 
bur  prefent    hypothecs,  has  kept  down  the    price    of   lands,  and    lb 
prevented  improvements  in  agriculture.       It  ought  to  be  obierved,  in 
this  connection,  that  thefe  overgrown    eftates  could   be  cultivated  on- 
ly by    the    hands   6f    tenants,  who,  having  no  right    in   the  foil,  and 
ho  certain  p'rufpeft  of  continuing  upon  the  farm  which  they  held   at 
the  will  of  their  landlord,  had    no  motives   to  make    thofe    expenfive 
improvements,  which,    though   not    immediately    productive,    would 
prove  very  profitable  in  fome  future  period.    The   tenant,  dependent 
on  his  landlord  for  his  annual  fupport,    confines    his    views    and    im- 
ptovements  to  the  prefent  year;  while   the  independent    freeholder, 
fbcure  of  hisefUte  for  himfelf  and  his  luccellbrs,  carries  his  views  in- 
to futurity,  and  early  lays  the  foundation    for  growing    improvement. 
But  thefe  obltaclcs  have  been  removed,  in  a  great  meafure,  by  the  re- 
volution.    The  genius  of  the  government  of  this  ftate,  however,  ftill 
favours  large  monopolies  of  lands,    which  have,  for  fome    years  back 
Been    granted,    without  regard  either  to  quantity    or  fettlement.     The 
tine  fertile  country  of  the    Mohawk,  in  Montgomery  county,    which 
was  formerly    poU'efted    by  Sir  William  Johnfon,    and  other  land  job- 
bers, who  were  enemies  to  their  country,  has  been  forfeited  to  the  ltatc, 
and  is  now  (plit  up  into  freehold  eftates,  and  fettling  with  aftonifhmg 
rapidity. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  will  in  a  great  meafure  account  for  the 
g>c'at  neglectof  rhdiuifdctural  improvements.  Mr.  Smith  in  his  hiltory 
of  iNfcHv  Yoik,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  obierved,  '•  It  is  much  ow- 
ing to  the  difprOportioh  between  the  number  of  our  inhabitants,  and 
the  vaft  tracts  ftill  remaining  to  be  fettled,  that  we  have  not  as  yet, 
entered  upon  fcyrccly' any  other  martufa&ures,  than  fuch  ag  are  indil- 
p^nfibly  necell'iry  for;oiir  home  convenience."  This  fame  caufe  has 
operated  ever  hnce,  in  the  fame  Way,  though  not,  of  late,  in  the  fame 
degree. 

threat  improvements  in  agriculture  cannot  be  expected  (unlefs  they 
are  made    by  a   few  individuals  who  have  a  particular  genius  for  that 
D  d  2  bufinefs) 
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bufiriefs)  Jo  long  as  lands  are  plenty  and  cheap  ;  and  improvements  in 
manufactures  never  precede,  but  invariably  follow  improvements  in 
agriculture.  Thefe  obfervations  apply  more  particularly  to  the  coun- 
try. The  city  of  New  York,  contains  a  great  number  of  people,  who 
are  employed  in  various  kinds  of  manufactures.  Among  many  other 
articles  manufactured  in  this- city  are  wheel  carriages  of  all  kinds, 
loaf  fugar,  bread,  beer,  fhoes  and  boots,  faddiery,  cabinet  work,  cutlery, 
hats,  wool  cards,  clocks,  watches,  potteis  ware,  umbrellas,  all  kinds  or 
mathematical  and  mufical  inftruments,  fhips  and  every  thing  neceflary 
for  their  equipment.  Glafs  works,  and  feveral  iron  works,  have  been 
eitablifhed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  tbev  never  till  lately 
have  been  very  productive,  owing  folely  to  the  want  of  workmen,  and 
the  high  price  of  labour,  its  neceifary  conlequence.  The  internal  re- 
fources  and  advantages  for  thefe  manufactories,  fuch  as  ore,  wood,  wa- 
ter, hearth  ftone,  proper  fituations  for  bloomeries,  forges  and  all  kinds 
of  water  works,  are  immenfe.  There  are  feveral  paper  mills  in  the 
ftate,  which  arc  worked  to  advantage.  The  manufacture  of  maple 
fugar,  within  a  few  years  pall,  has  become  an  object  of  great  importance, 
As  many  as  300  chefts  of  4001b.  each,- were  made,  in  the  thinly 
inhabited  county  of  Otfego.  in  the  year  1791  ;  betides  large  quan- 
tities, fufficient  for  home  confumption,  in  other  newly  fettled  parts 
of  the  ftate. 

Trade.]  The  fituation  of  New  York,  with  refpect  to  foreign 
markets,  has  decidedly  the  preference  to  any  of  the  t!ates.  It  has  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year,  a  fhort  2nd  eafy  accefs  to  the  ocean.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  it  commands  the  trade  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  beft  fettled,  and  beit  cultivated  parts  of  the  United  States,. 
New  York  has  not  been  unmindful  of  her  fuperior  local  advantages. 
but  has  availed  herfelf  of  them  to  their  full  extent. 

Their  exports  to  the  Weft  Indies  are,  bifcuit,  peas,  Indian  corn, 
apples,  onions,  boards,  (laves,  horfes,  fheep,  butter,  cheefe,  pickled 
oyfters,  beef  and  pork.  But  wheat  is  the  Maple  commodity  of  the 
ftate.  of  which  no  lefs  than  677.700  bufhels  were  exported  in  the  year 
1775,  befides  2,555  tons  of  bread,  and  2.828  tons  of  flour.  Infpect- 
ors  of  flour  are  appointed  to  prevent  impofitions,  and  to  fee  that  none 
is  exported  but  that  which  is  deemed  by  them  merchantable.  Weft 
India  goods  are  received  in  return  for  thele  articles.  Befides  the  above 
mentioned  articles,  are  exported  flaxfeed,  cotton  wool,  farfaparilla, 
toffee,  indigo,  rice,  pig  iron,  bar  iron,  pot  afh,  pearl  afh,  furs,  deer 
Ikins,  log  wood,  fultic,  mahogany,  bees  wax,  oil,  Madeira  wine,  rum, 
tar,  pi'.ch,  turpentine,  whale  fins,  fifh,  fugars,  molailes,  fait,  tobacco, 
lard,  &c.  but  molt  of  thefe  articles  are  imported  for  re-exportation. 
The  trade  of  this  ftate  has  greatly  increased  fince  the  revolution,  and 
the  balance  is  almoft  conftantly  in  its  favour.  The  exports  to  foreign 
part?,  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th  1791,  confifting  principally  of 
the  articles  above  enumerated,  amounted  to  2.516,197  dollars.  This 
ftate  owns  46,626  tons  of  jhipping,  befides  which  the  finds  employ- 
ment for  about  40  000  tons  of  foreign  veffels. 

Med  ic  i  \'at.  Springs.]  The  mod  noted  fprings  in  this  ftate  are 
thofe  of  Saratoga.  They  are  eight  or  nine  in  number,  fituated  in  the 
margin  of  a  ma.fi"),  formed  by  a  branch  of  Kayadaroffo'ra  Creek,  about 
twelve  miles  weft  ftom  the  confluence  of  rifti  Creek,  and  Hud- 
fon's   river.     They    arc   furrounded  by    a    reck  of   a   peculiar   kind, 
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formed  by  petreTaftions.  One  of  them,  however,  more  par- 
ticularly attracts  the  attention  ;  it  riles  above  the  iurface  of  the 
earth  five  or  fix  feet,:  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The  aperture  in 
the  top,  which  difcovers  the  water,  is  perfectly  cylindrical,  of  about, 
nine  inches  diameter.  In  this  the  water  is  about  twelve  inches  below 
the  top,  except  at  the  time  of  its  annual  difcharge,  which  is  common- 
ly in  the  beginning  of  lummer.  At  all  times  it  appears  to  be  in  as 
great  agitation  as  if  boiling  in  a  pot,  although  it  is  extremely  cold. 
The  fame  appearances  obtain  in  the  other  fprings,  except  that  the  fur- 
rounding  rocks  are  of  different  figures,  and  the  water  flows  regularly 
from  them. 

By  observation  and  experiment,  the  principal  impregnation  of  the 
water  is  found  to  be  a  fofiile  acid,  which  is  predominant  in  the  tafte. 
It  is  alfo  ftrongly  impregnated  with  a  faline  fubftance,  which  is  very 
difcernible  in  the  tafte  of  the  water,  and  in  the  tafte  and  fmell  of  the 
petrified  matter  about  it.  From  the  corrofive  and  dilTolving  nature  of 
the  acid,  the  water  acquires  a  chalybeate  property,  and  receives  into 
its  compofition  a  portion  of  calcareous  earth,  which,  when  feparated, 
refembles  an  impure  magnefia.  As  the  different  fprings  have  no  ef- 
fential  variance  in  the  nature  of  their  waters,  but  the  proportions  of 
the  chalybeate  impregnation,  it  is  rendered  probable  that  they  are  de- 
rived from  one  common  fource,  but  flow  in  feparate  channels,  where 
,  they  have  connection  with  metalic  bodies,  in  greater  or  lefs  propor- 
tions. The  ftomachs  of  fome  females  however,  are  fo  delicate,  as  to 
perceive  a  difference  in  the  effect  and  operation  of  the  different 
fprings. 

The  prodigious  quantity  of  air  contained  in  this  water,  makes  a- 
nothsr  diftiiiguijfcing  property  of  it.  This  air,  driving  for  enlarge- 
ment, produces  the  fermentation  and  violent  action  of  the  water  be- 
fore defcribed.  After  the  water  has  flood  a  ("mall  time  in  an  open 
veffel  (no  tight  one  will  contain  it)  the  air  efcapes,  the  water  becomes 
vapid,  and  loofesall  that  life  and  pungency  which  diftinguifh  it  when 
firft  taken  from  the  pool.  The  particles  of  diffolved  earth  are  depo- 
fited  as  the  water  flows  off,  which,  with  the  combination  of  the  falls 
and  fixt  air,  concrete  and  form  the  rocks  about  the  fprings. 

As  to  the  quality  of  thele  medicinal  fprings,  to  moft  people  who 
drink  the  waters,  they  are  at  firft  very  difagrecable,  having  a  ftrong, 
brackifh,  briny  tafte  ;  but  ufe  in  a  great  meafuie  takes  off  the  naufe- 
oufnefs,  and  renders  them  palatable,  and  to  many,  very  grateful.  Up- 
on a  few  they  operate  as  an  emetic  ;  upon  moft  as  cathartic  and 
diuretic.  Thev  may  be  taken  in  very  large  quantities  without  fenii- 
ble  injury,  or  djfagreeable  operation. 

The  following  curious  experiments  made  on  tlvefe  waters,  are  extract- 
ed from  Dr.  Mitchell's  Journal. 

ii  A  young  turkey  held  a  few  inches  above  the  water  in  the  crater  of 
the  lower  fpring,  was  thrown  into  convu'fions  in  lefs  than  half  a  mi- 
nute, and  gafping,  {hewed  figns  of  approaching  death  ;  but  on  remov- 
al from  that  place,  and  expolure  to  the  frefh  air.  revived  and  became 
lively.  On  immerlion  again  for  a  minute  in  the  gas,  the  bird  was  taken 
out  languid  and  motionlefs. 

A  fmall  dog  put  into  the  fame  cavity,  and  made  to  breathe  the  con- 
tained air,  was,  in  lefs  than  one  minute,  thrown  into  convulfive  mo- 
tions— made  to  pant  for  breath;  and  laftly  to  lofe  entirely  the  power 
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to  cry  or  move  ;  when  taken  out,  he  was  too  weak  to  fland,  but  foofl, 
in  the  common  air,  acquired  ftrength  enough  to  rile  and  (tagger  awavJ 

A  trout  recently  caught,  and  brifkly  fw  miming  in  a  pail  of  brook 
water,  was  carefully  put  into  a  veffel  juft  filled  from  the  fpring  :  the 
fifh  was  initantly  agitated  with  violent  convulfions,  gradually  loft  the 
capacity  to  move  and  poife  itlelf,  grew  ftupid  and  inleniible,  and  in  a 
lew  minutes  was  dead. 

A  candle  repeatedly  lighted  and  let  down  near  {he  furface  of  the 
water,  was  fuddenly  extinguished,  and  not  a  yeftige  of  light  or  fire 
remained  on  the  wick. 

A  bottle  filled  with  the  water  and  fhaken,  emirs  fuddenly  a  large 
quantity  of  aerial  matter,  that  eithe-,  forces  out  the  cork,  or  makes  a 
way  beiide  or  through  it,  or  burfts  the  veflel. 

A  quantity  of  wheaten  flour,  moiftened  with  this  water  and  kneaded 
into  dough,  when  made  into  cakes  and  put  into  a  baking  p*n,  role, 
during  the  application  of  heat,  into  light  and  fpungy  bread,  without 
the  aid  of  yeaft  or  leaven. 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  air  extricated  from  the  water  is  pre- 
cifely  fimilar  to  that  produced  bv  ordinary  fermentation. 

Some  lime  water,  made  of  ftalacfites  brought  from  the  fubterranean 
cave  at  Rhinebec,  became  immediately  tut  bid  on  mixture  with  the' 
fpring  water,  hut  when  the  water  had  been  lately  drawn,  the  precipi- 
tate was  ouickly  re-diflblved. 

Some  of  the  rock  fur  rounding  the  fpiing,  on  being  put  into  the 
f.re,  calcined  to  quick- lime,  and  flacked  very  well. 

When  the  aerial  matter  has  evaporated,  the  water  Iofes  it  tranfpar- 
ency  and  lets  fall  a  calcarious  fediment. 

Whence  it  is  true,  that  the  gas  is  aerial  acid,  that  the  rock  is  lirne- 
ftonc,  and  that  by  means  of  the  former  the  water  becomes  capable  of 
diiTolving  and  conveying  the  latter. 

Great  numbers  of  people,  under  a  varietvof  maladies,  refort  to  thefe 
fprings,  and  many  find  relief,  and  a  coniiderable  number  a  complete 
cure,  paiticulariy  in  bilious  disorders,  fait  rheum,  and  relaxations. 
But  as  the  waters  are  unfriendly  and  even  fatal  in  fume  dilordeis,  they 
ought  to  be  u fed  under  the  direciion  of  a  phyiician  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  qualities  of  the  waters,  and  tire  diieafes  of  the  pa- 
tients. Ignorant  of  the  fuitablenefs  of  the  waters  to  their  complaints, 
mariy  have  imprudently  thrown  away  their  lives    in  the  ufe  of  them. 

New  Lebanon  fprings  are  next  in  celebrity  to  thole  of  Saratoga. 
New  Lebanon,  is  a  pleaiunt  village,  htuated  partly  in  a  vale,  and  part- 
ly on  the  declivity  of  hills.  The  pdpl  is  fituaied  on  a  commanding 
eminence.'  overlooking  the  valley,  and  (in  rounded  with  a  few  houlcs. 
which  ''afford  but  ipdifTeient  accommodations  for  the  valetudinarians 
who  refort  here  in  fearch  of  health.  The  waters  have  an  agreeable 
temperature,  and  are  not  unpleafant  to  the  talle.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Mitchill,  it  appears  that  the  water  contains  no  iron,  no 
lime,  no  neutral  fait,  no  fixed  air.  no  other  acid- — that  loap.  unites,  ve- 
ry well  with  the  water;  and  makes  a  good  lather,  and  is  excellent  for 
bleaching  clothe — that  the  fpring  is  a  Ihtima:,  and  has  a  plenty  of 
lime-ftone  in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  warmth  is  fo  confidciable  that 
during  the  coolnefs  of  the  morning,  even  in  Auguft,  copious  vapours 
are  emitted  by  the  pool  and  the  ltream  which  ilfues  liom  it,  tor  a 
tLtifiderable  distance.     But  the   evaporated  mutter  has  no  peculiar  o- 
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«Jour.  From  all  which  particulars,  taken  together,  this  theory  ration- 
ally refults — A  quantity  of  iron  and  brimftone,  fomewhere  within  the 
mountain,  are,  by  reafon  of  their  chemical  affinity,  in  the  aft  of  com- 
bining into  martial  pyrites.  During  their  aftion  upon  each  other,  heat 
is  produced,  and  pure  air  ablorbed.  The  water  running  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  bed  of  pyrites,  borrows  fome  of  its  heat,  and  receives 
alfo  that  part  of  the  atmofpheric  fluid  which  remains  after  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  pure  air,  to  wit,  foul  or  azotic  gas.  But  as  the  heat  is  v 
excited  in  the  bowels  of  a  calcarious  mountain,  it  happens  that  by  the 
combination  of  the  lime  Jlone  with  a  very  /mall  portion  of  the  fulphur,  a 
calcarious  ktpar  is  forvud,  which  flying  off  in  the  form  of  hepatic  gas* 
gives  an  exceedingly  flight  tincture  to  the  water  of  the  pool.  Theff 
waters  are  ufed  with  fuccefs  it  is  laid,  in  fcorbutic  and  rheumatic  dif- 
eafes,  fait  rheums,  &c.  but  are  pernicious  to  confumptive  perfons. 

In  the  new  town  of  Renffalaer,  nearly  oppofite  the  city  of 
Albanv,  a  medicinal  fpring  has  lately  been  difcovered,  combining  moft 
of  the  valuable  properties  of  the  celebrated  waters  of  Saratoga. 
Should  further  experiments  confirm  the  favourable  opinion  already 
entertained  of  this  fpring,  it  will  prove  a  fortunate  difcovery  for  the 
city  of  Albany  and  for  the  country  adjoining,  as  well  as  for  the  inva- 
lids who  annually  refort  to  Saratoga,  under  many  inconveniences  and 
at  a  great  expenle. 

The  fait  fprings  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  weight  of  a 
bufhel  of  the  fall  made  of  thefe  waters  is  561b.  and  is  equal  in  good- 
nefs  to  that  imported  from  Turks  Ifland. 

Minerals  and  Fossils.]  This  ftate  embofoms  vaft  quantities 
of  iron  ore.  Naturalifts  have  obferved  that  ore,  in  fwamps  and  pon- 
dy  ground,  vegetates  and  increases.  There  is  a  filver  mine  at  Pliil- 
lipfburg,  which  produces  virgin  filver.  Lead  is  found  in  Herkemcr 
county,  and  fulphur  in  Montgomery,,  Spar,  zink  or  fpeltcr,  a  femi 
metal,  magnez,  ufed  in  glazings,  pyrites,  of  a  golden  hue,  various 
kinds  of  copper  ore,  and  lead  and  coal  mines,  are  found  in  this  Hate. 
Alfo  petrified  wood,  planter  of  Paris,  ifing  glafs  in  fheets,  talcs  and 
cryftals  of  various  kinds  and  colors,  flint,  afbeftos,  and  feveral  other 
foffils.  A  fmall  black  ftone  has  alio  been  found,  which  vitrifies  with 
a  fmall  heat,  and  it  is  faid  makes  excellent  glafs. 

Literary  and  Humane  Societies.!  There  are  very  few  foci- 
eties for  improvement  in  knowledge  or  humanity  in  this  ftate  ;  and 
thefe  few  a^e  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  nrft  is  '  The  fociety 
for  promoting  ufeful  knowledge.'  This  fociety  is  upon  an  eftablifh- 
merit  fimilar  to  other  philoiophical  focieties  in  Europe  and  America, 
but  is  not  incorporated.  The  members  meet  once  a  month.  Second- 
ly, *  The  fociety  for  the  manumiflion  of  flaves  and  protecting  luch  of 
them  as  have  been  or  may  be  liberated.'  This  fociety  meets  once  a 
quarter.  Both  thefe  focieties  confift  of  gentlemen  of  the  firft  char- 
acter in  the  city,  and  of  fome  in  other  parts  of  the  ftate.  Befides 
thefe  there  is  a  marine  fociety,  a  fociety  for  the  relief  of  poor  debtors 
confined  in  goal — A  Manufacturing  fociety,  an  Agricultural  fociety 
lately  eftablifhed,  of  which  the  members  of  the  legiflature  arc,  ex  ojft- 
ciis  members,  and  a  Medical  fociety. 

Liter^atu  re,  Col  leges,  Academies,  &c]  Until  the  year  1754, 
there    was  no  college    in  the   province    of  New  York.     The  ftate  of 
literature,  at  that   time,    I  fhall  give   in  the  words  of  their  hiftorian, 
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"  Our  fchools  are    in  the   lowed  order  ;  the  inftru&ors  want  inftrap- 

tion,  and  through  a  long  and  fhameful  neglect  of  all  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences.  cur  common  fpeech  is  extremely  corrupt,  and  the  evidences  of 
a  bad  tafte,  both  as  to  thought  and  language,  are  vihble  in  all  our  pro- 
ceedings, public  and  private."  This  may  have  been  a  juft  reprefenta- 
tion  at  the  time  when  it  was  written  ;  but  much  attention  has  fince 
been  paid  to  education.  There  are  eight  incorporated  academies  in 
different  parts  of  the  ffa'e  ;  but  many  parts  of  the  country  are  yet  ei- 
ther unfurnifhcd  with  fchools,  or  the  fchools  which  they  have  are  kept 
by  low,  ignorant  men,  which  are  worfe  than  none  ;  for  children  had 
better  remain  in  ignorance  than  be  illy  taught.  We  are  happy  to  add 
that  the  legiflature  have  lately  patronized  collegiate  and  academic  ed- 
ucation, by  granting,  a  large  gratuity  to  the  college  and  academies  in 
this  flate,  which,  in  addition  to  their  former  funds,  renders  their  en- 
dowments handfome,  and  adequate  to  their  expenditures. 

Kings  college,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  principally  founded 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  af- 
filed by  the  general  allembly.  and  the  corporation  of  Trinity  church- 
in  the  year  ij^^,  a  royal  charter  (and  grant  of  money)  being  then  ob- 
tained, incorporating  a  number  of  gentlemen  therein  mentioned,  by 
the  name  of  -;  The  ■  !.  !   the  province  of  New 

York,  m  the  city  of  N<        .     .  tea  ;  "  and  granting  to  them 

and    their  fucceffors    forever,  ;::.-  ;   rights  and  privi- 

leges, the  power  of  conferring  all  f;  u    .  .  u1  tally  confer- 

red by  either  of  the  ]  h      lives 

By  the  charter  it  was  provided  that  the  prsfiderit  (hall  always  be  a 
member  of  the  church  of  England,  and  that  a  form  of  prayer  collected 
from  the  liturgy  of  that  church  v  ith  i  p  irticular  prayer  for  the  college, 
(hall  be  daily  ufed,  ;  and  evening,  in  the  college  chapel  ;  at  the 

fame  time,  no  teft  of  their  religious  periuafion  was  required  from  any 
of  the  fellows,  profeffors  or  tutors  :  and  the  advantages  of  education 
were  equally  extended  to  ftudents  of  all  denominations. 

The  building  (which  is  only  one  third  of  the  intended  ftrufture) 
confifts  of  an  elegant  (tone  edifice,  three  complete  (lories  high,  with 
four  ilair  cafes,  twelve  apartments  in  each,  a  chapel,  hall,  library, 
rnufcum,  anatomical  theatre,  and  a  fchool  foi  experimenal  philoio- 
phy. 

The  college  is  fituated  on  a  dry  gravelly  foil,  about  150  yards  from 
the  bank  of  Hudfon's  river,  which  it  overlooks  ;  commanding  a  molt 
extenfive  and  beautiful  profpect. 

Since  the  revolution,  the  legiflature  paffed  an  art  constituting  twen- 
ty-one gentlemen  (of  when;  the  governour  and  lieutenant  governour, 
for  the  time  being,  are  members  ex  ojjiciis]  a  body  corporate  and  poli- 
tic, by  the  name  and  ftile  of  ;  The  regents  of  the  uni-verfity  or  the 
e  of  New  York.'  They  are  entrufted  tvith  the  care  of  literature 
in  general  in  the  flate.  and  have  power  to  giant  charters  of  incorpo- 
ration for  erecting  colleges  a.nd  academies  throughout  the  ftate — areto 
vifit  thefe  inftitutions  as  often  as  they  fhall  think  proper,  and  report 
their  ita'te  to  the  legislature  once  a  year. 

King's  college,  which  we  have  already  defcribed,  is  now  called 
Columbia  College.  This  college,  by  an  aft  of  the  legiflature 
palled  in  the  fpring  of  1  787.  was  put  under  the  care  of  24  gentlemen, 
who  aie  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  and  ftyle  of  'The  Truftees  of 

Columbia 
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«  .jiml/a  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York.'  This  body  poffefs  all 
the  powers  veiled  in  the  governors  of  Kings  college,  before  the  icvo- 
lution,  or  in  the  regents  of  the  univerfity,  fince  the  revolution,  io  fat 
as  their  power  refpefted  this  inftitution.  No  regent  can  be  a  truitee 
of  any  particular  college  or  academy  in  the  ftate.  The  regents  of  the 
univerfity  have  power  to  confer  the 'higher"~degrees.  and  them  only. 

The  college  edifice  has  received  no  additions  hncethe  peace.  The 
funds,  exclulive  of  the  liberal  grant  of  the  legiflature,  amount  to  be- 
tween twelve  and  thirteen  thouland  pounds  currency,  the  income  of 
which  is  furficient  for  preterit  exigencies. 

This  college  is  now  in  a  thriving  ftate,  and  has  about  100  ftudents 
in  the  four  claifes,  befides  medical  ftudents.  The  officers  of  inftrucVion 
and  immediate  government,  are  a  prefident,  profeifor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philoiophy,  a  profeflor  of  logic  andgeography,  and  a  pro- 
feffor  of  languages.  A  complete  medical  ichool  has  been  lately  annexed 
to  the  college,  and  able  profeilors  appointed  by  the  tiuftees  in  every 
branch  of  that  important  fcience,  who  regularly  teach  their  reipective 
hranches^vith  reputation.  The  number  of  medical  ftudents  is  about  50} 
and  increafing;  the  library  and  mufeum  were  deft  royed  during  the  war. 
The  philofophical  apparatus  is  new  and  complete. 

Of  the  eight,  incorporated  academies,  one  is  at  Flatbufh,  in  Kings 
county,  on  Long  Iiland,  four  miles  from  Brooklyn-ferry.  It  is  fit- 
uated  in  a  pleafant,  healthy  village.  The  building  is  large,  liandfome 
and  convenient,  and  is  called  Erafmus  hull.  The  academy  is  flounfh~ 
mg,  under  the  care  of  a  principal  and  other  fubordinate  inftructors. 

There  is  another  at  Eaft  Hampton,  on  the  eaft  end  of  Long  Iiland  ; 
by  the  name  of  Clinton  Academy.  The  others  are  in  different 
parts  of  the  ftate.  Befides  theie  there  are  fchools  eftablifhed  and 
maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  parents.  A  fpirit 
for  literary  improvement,  is  evidently  diiluhng  its  influence  tmough- 
put   the  ftate. 

Religion.]]  The  confiitution  of  this  ftate  provides  for  '  ;he  free 
exercife  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profeflion  and  worfhip,  without 
difcrimination  or  preference,  within  the  ftate,  for  all  mankind. 
Provided  that  the  liberty  of  conlcience  hereby  granted,  fhall  not  be 
io  conltrued  as  to  excufe  acts  of  licentioufne.fs,  or  juftify  practifes  in- 
conhftent  with  the  peace  and  faf'ety  of  the  ftate.' 

The  various  religious  denominations  in  t.his  ftate  are  the  following, 
Englifh  Prelbytenans,  Dutch  reformed,  Baptifts,  Epifcopalians, 
Friends  or  Quakers,  German  Lutherans,  Moravians,  Methodifts, 
Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Shakers,  and  a  few  of  the  followers  of  Ja- 
mima  Wilkinfon.  The  (bakers  arc  principally  fettled  at  New  Leb- 
anon, and  the  followers  of  Jemima  Wilkinfon  at  Geneva,  about 
twelve  mdes  S.  W.  of  the  Cayoga  lake.  For  the  peculiar  fenttments 
of  thefe  various  religious  feels  fee  the  general  account  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  article-Religion. 

In  April  1784,  the  legiflature  of  this  dale  palled  an  aft  enabling  all 
religious  denominations  lo  appoint  truitees,  not  Iefs  than  thice  or 
more  than  nine,  who  fhall  be  a  body  corporate,  for  the  purpole  of 
taking  care  of  the  temporalities  of  their  reipective  congregations,  and 
for    the  other  purpofes  therein  mentioned, 

The  minifters  of  every  denomination  in   the,  ftate.  are  fupportecj  by 
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the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  raifed,  generally,  by  fub- 
lcription,  or  by  a  tax  upon  the  pews  ;  except  the  Duch  churches  in  New 
York,  Skenettady  and  Kinglton,  which  have,  except  the  two  lad,  large 
eitatcs  confirmed  by  a  charter.    The  Epifcopal  church  alfo    in   New 


York  poffeffes  a  very  large  eltate  in  and  near  the  city. 

Constitution  and  Courts  of  Justice.^)  The  prefent  con- 
ftitution  of  the  ftate  was  eftablifhed  by  convention  authoriled  lor  the 
purpofe,  April  uo,   1777. 

The  fupremelegiflativc  powers  of  the  Hate  arc  vefted  in  two  branch' 
es,  a  Scna:c  and  Jjftmbly.  The  members  of  the  fenate  are  elected  by 
the  freeholders  of  the  Hate,  who  pofTeis  freehold  eftates  to  the  value 
of  100^.  clear  of  debts.  For  the  purpofe  of  clewing  lenatois.the  Hate 
is  divided  into  four  great  diftricts,  each  of  which  choofes  a  certain 
number,  viz. 


Southern  Difnict., 
including  the. 
counties  of 


New  Yoik, 

Suffolk, 

We  a  Che  Iter, 

Kings, 

Queens, 

Richmond, 


] 

J 


Middle   f^!chcfs> 

Diana    H     ' 

L  Urange, 


V" 


\\t  a  C  Albany, 
vVeftern  \  .  ,  •" 
rvn  -a.  ■%  Mont 
Diftnct     ) 

(.  gomery. 


''?  I     Faftern    {  WaPn  inSton>  } 

ltSlx-  Diftrift  jCa^rW,        i 


1  hret 


The  fenators  are  divided  by  lot  into  four  clafles.  fix  in  each  clafs, 
and  numbered,  firft,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth.  The  feats  of  the  hrft 
clafs  are  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  one  year—the  fecond,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  next,  &c.  and  their  places  filled  by  new  elections. 
Thus  a  final  1  change  is  made  in  the  fenate  every  year  ;  but  three 
fourths  of  the  members  remaining,  pieierve  a  knowledge  of  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  a  former  f'efiion.  A  majority  of  the  fenate  is  necellary  to  do 
bufineis,  and  each  branch  of  the  legillature  has  a  negative  upon  the 
other. 

The  legiGature  can  at  any  time  alter  this  divifion  of  the  ftate  for  the 
choice  of  fenators  ;  and  an  increafe  of  electors  in  any  diftrift,  to 
the  amount  of  one  twenty  fourth  of  the  electors  in  the  whole  ltate, 
entitles  the  difirift  to  another  fenator.  But  the  number  of  fenators 
can  never  exceed  one  hundred. 

The  alTembly  of  the  ftate  is  compofed  of  reprefentatives  from  the' 
feveral  counties,  chofen  annually  in  May  in  the  following  propor- 
tion : 

For  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  nine. 
For  the  city  and  county  of  Albany,  feven. 


Dutchefs, 

7 

For  Richmond, 

2 

Weft  Chefter, 

6 

Montgomery, 

b 

Ulfter, 

6 

Wdfhmgton,  1 

Suffolk, 

.5 

and   Clinton,  j 

4 

Queen*, 

4 

Columbia, 

3 

Orange, 

4 

Cumberland, 

3 

Kings, 

*            1 

Gloucejjer, 

By  the  constitution,  however,  it  is  ordered,    that  at  the  end  of  fev- 
en years  after  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  a  cenfus  of  the  electors 

and 
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ftnd   inhabitants  fhall  be   taken,   and  the   reprefentation  apportioned 
according  to  the  number  of  eledtors  in  each  county. 

Every  male  inhabitant  of  full  age,  who  has  redded  in  the  flate  fix 
months  preceding  the  day  of  election,  and  poffeffing  a  freehold  to  the 
value  of  twenty  pounds,  in  the  county  where  he  is  togive  his  vote  ; 
or  has  rented  a  tenement  therein  of  the  yeaily  value  of  forty  (hillings, 
and  has  been  rated  and  actually  paid  taxes,  is  entitled  to  vote  for 
ieprefentatives  in  afiembly.  The  freedom  of  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Albany,  likewife  entitles  a  perfon  to  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
members  of  afiembly  in  the  city  or  county  where  he  reiides.  The  me- 
thod of  voting  is  now  by  ballot,  but  lubject  to  alteration  by  the  leg  f- 
lature.  The  houfe  of  affembly,  a  majority  of  which  is  necefiary  to 
proceed  to  bufinefs,  choofes  its  ownipeaker,  and  is  a  judge  of  its  own 
privileges. 

In  ail  debates  on  great  queftions,  the  houfe  refolves  itfelf  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole — the  fpcaker  leaves  the  chair,  and  a  chairman 
is  appointed  for  the  occafion.  After  the  bufinefs  is  completed,  the 
committee  riles — the  fpeaker  takes  the  chair — and  the  chairman  re- 
ports to  the  houfe  the  proceedings  of  the  committee.  Mow  far  this 
imitation  of  the  Britifh  houfe  of  commons  is  fupported  by  good  reafons 
it  may  not  be  eafy  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  other  iegiflature*, 
the  proceedings  are  equally  well  conducted  without  this  formality. 

The  number  of  reprelentatives  is  limited  to  three  hundred.  The 
prefent  number  is  fixty  five. 

The  iupreme  executive  power  of  the  flate  is  veiled  in  a  governor, 
(in  whole  ablence  a  deputy  governor  is  appoined  to  ferye)  chofen  once 
tn  three  years  by  the  freemen  of  the  Hate  ;  the  lieutenant  governor  is, 
by  his  office,  prefident  of  the  fenate  ;  and,  upon  an  equal  divihon  of 
voices,  has  a  calling  vote  ;  but  has  no  voice  on  other  occafions.  The 
governor  has  not  a  feat  in  the  legislature  ;  but  as  a  member  of  the 
councilof  revifion  and  council  of  appointment,  he  has  avail  influ- 
ence in  the  itate'.'"  " 

The  council  of  revifion  is  compofed  of  the  chancellor,  the  judges  of 
the  Iupreme  court,  or  any  of  them,  and  the  governor.  This  council  is 
empowered  to  revile  all  bills  which  have  palled  the  two  houles  of  the 
Iegiflature,  and  if  it  fhall  appear  to  the  council  that  iuch  bills  ought  not 
to  pals'into  laws,  they  fhall  be  returned  to  the  houfe  in  which  they 
originated, 'with  the  objections  of  the  council,  in  writing.  The  houle 
ihall  then  proceed  to  reconfider  the  bills,  with  the  objections,  and  if 
notwith (landing,  two  thirds  of  the  houfe  fhall  agree  to  the  bills,  they 
fli all  be  fent  to  the  other  houle,  where  they  (hall  be  lcconfideredand 
the  alTent  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  pals  them  into  .laws.  But  if 
a  bill  is  not  returned  in  ten  davs,   it  becomes  a  law  of  courfe. 

The  fubordinate  officers  of  the  (late  are  appointed  by  the  council  of 
app'-ifitwcnt,  which  is  compofed  of  one  fenator  from  each  diftnet,  to  be 
chofen  annually  by  the  Iegiflature,  with  the  governor,  or  in  his  ablence, 
the  lieutenant  governor  or  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  who  has  a 
salting  vote  only. 

All  military  officers  hold  their  commifTions  dining  pleafure.  The  chan- 
cellor, the  judges  of  the  iupreme  court,  and  the  fir  (I  judge  of  each  county 
court,  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  Thefe  officers  can 
hold  no  other  office  at  the  fame  lime,  except  that  of  delegate  to  con- 
grefs. 
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Sheriffs  and  coroners  are  appoined  annually,  and  can  ferve  but  Tour 
years  fucceifrveiy. 

A  court  of  errors  and  impeachment  is  inftituted,  compofed  of  the 
prefident  of  the  fenate,  the  lenate,  chancellor  and  judges  of  thefupreme 
court,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  under  the  regulation  of  the  legislature. 
The  power  of  impeachment  is  veiled  in  the  houfe  of  .reprelentatives, 
and  the  members  on-  trial  shuft  be  fworn. 

Befides  the  court  of  errors  and  impeachment,  there  is  firft,  a  Court  of 
Chancery*  confiding  of  a  chancellor,  appointed  by  the  council  of  ap- 
pointment, who  holds  his  office'  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  lie 
aiiveat  the  age  of  fixty  years,  Secondly,  a  Svpnme  Court,  the  judges  of 
which  are  appointed  In  the  fame  manner  and  for  the  lame  time  as  the 
chancellor.  This  is  a  circuit  court.  Thirdly,  County  Courts,  held  in  each 
county,  the  judges  of  which  are  appointed  in  the  manner  above-men- 
tioned, andthe  fit  ft  judge  holds  his  office  during  good  behaviour,  or 
until  he  arrive  at  at  the  age  of  60  years.  Befides  thefe,  there- are  the 
juttices'  courts,  court  of  probates,  court  of  admiralty,  court  of  exche- 
quer, a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general  goal  delivery,  and 
court  of  quarter  ieffions. 

The  practice  in  the  fupreme  court,  to  which  an  appeal  lies  from 
the  courts  below,  is  in  imitation  of  the  courts^  of  common  pleas  and 
king's  bench  in  England. 

All  free  p-overnments  abound  with  lawyers.  Where  men 
have  the  privilege  of  thinking  and  acting  fur  themfelves,  they  will 
involve  themfelves  in  debt  and  quarrel  with  their  neighbours.  In 
proportion  to  the  debts  and  diiputes  of  the  people,  lawyers  will  mul- 
tiply. Of  thefe  America  furnifhes  a  plentiful  growth,  and  New 
York  has  its  fhare,  as  it  contains  not  lefs  than  120  licenfed  attorneys. 
In  this  ftate,  the  practice  of  law  is  conformed  to  the  Englifh  mode, 
and  is  perhaps  better  regulated  than  in  the  other  flates.  The  feveral 
degrees  in  the  pofeifioh — the  number  of  critical  examinations  that 
candidates  are  obliged  to  pals  through  before  they  can  be  admitted  as 
counfellors  in  the  higher  courts  ;  together  with  the  time  of  ftudy  re- 
quired by  the  rules  of  admiffion,  render  an  acceis  to  the  firft  honors 
of  the  bar  fo  difficult  as  to  preclude  ignorant  pretenders  to  the  im- 
portant fcience  of  law.  New  York  can  boa't  of  many  eminent  char- 
acters in  ail  the  learned' profeflioris,  and  has  furnifhed  America  with 
fpme  of  her  moll  able  legiflators.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  a  tco 
rigid  adherence  to  the  forms  of  legal  procefs  in  England,  has  fome- 
times  perplexed  the  road  to  jullice,  and  prevented  valuable  improve- 
ments in  the  practice,  not  only  of  this  but  of  molt  of  the  other  States. 

Mr  litary  Strength."]  By  official  le'.urns  of  the  militia  of  this 
State,  made  to  the  governor  by  the  adjutant  genet al,  it  appears  that 
the  total  number  in  1789,  was  42,679  ;  179c — 44,259;  1791 — 50..399. 
Befides  thefe  there  are  as  many  as  5000  or  6cco  of  the  militia  in  trie 
new  fcttlements,  who  are  not  yet  organized. 

Forts,  &c.j  Thefe  are  principally  in  ruins.  The  demolition  of 
the  fort  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  been  mentioned.  Remains  of 
the  fortifications  on  Long  Ifland,  York  Iffand,  White  Plains,  Weft 
Point  and  other  places,  are  ftill  vilible.  Fort  Stanwix,  built  by  t lie 
Britifh  in  1758,  at  the  expenfe,  it  is  faid  of  6o:ccc/.  is  107  miles  well- 
ward  of  Skene£tadys  on  an  artificial  eminence  bordering  on  the  Mo- 
>iawk  river,  and  in  travelling  this  diflance,  you  pafs  Fort  Hunter,  Fort 
Anthony,  Fort  Plain,  Fort  Hcrkemer   and  Fort  Schuyler.      As  you 
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proceed  weftward  of  Fort  Stanwix,  you  pafs  Fort  Bui!,  and  Fort 
Breweton,  at  the  weft  end  of  Oneida  Lake.  Fort  George  is  at  tha 
i'outh  end  of  Lake  George.  At  the  point  where  Lake  George  coai- 
municates  with  Lake  Champlain,  is  the  famous  poll  of  Ticonderoga, 
by  which  word  the  Canadians  underftand  noi/ji.  The  works,  at  this 
p'ace,  are  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  delapidation,  that  a  ftranger  can  fcarcciy 
form  an  idea  of  their  conftruclion.  They  are,  however,  htuarted  on 
fuch  high  ground  as  to  command  the  communication  between  the 
lakes  George  and  Champlain.  Oppofite,  on  the  fouth  tide  of  th* 
water  that  empties  out  of  Lake  George,  is  a  mountain,  10  appearance 
inacceffable,  called  Mount  Defiance,  where  General  Burgoyne  in  the 
late  war,  with  a .  boldnefs,  fecrecy  and  difpatch  almolt  unparalleled, 
conveyed  a  number  of  cannon,  (lores  and  troops.  The  cannon  were 
railed  by  large  brais  tacleyfiom  tree  to  tree,  and  from  rock  to  rock, 
over  dens  of  rattle  fnakes,  to  the  fummit,  which  entirely  commands 
the  woiks  of  Ticonderoga.  This  circumftance,  mull  ever  be  coniid- 
ered  as  a  full  juftification  of  General  Sinclair's  hidden  retreat  with  the 
American  army,  and  the  obfervation  which  he  made,,  on  his  trial,  in 
his  own  defence,  that,  "  though  he  had  loQ:  a  poll  he  had  laved  -a 
State,"  was  afterwards  verified. 

Gown  Point  is  15  miles  north  of  Ticonderoga  on  .Lake  Cham- 
plain. The  fort  at  .this  place,  in  which  a  Britifh  garrifon  was  always 
kept,  from  the  reduction  of  Canada,  till  the  American  Revolution, 
was  the  moll  regular,  and  the  moll  expenfive  of  any  ever  confhufted, 
and  fupported  by  the  Britifh  government  in  N.  America.  The  walls 
are  of  wood  and  earth,  about  16  feet  high,  and  20  feet  thick,  and' 
nearly  150  yards  Iquare  ;  furrounded  by  a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  cat 
through  a  folid  rock.  It  (lands  on  a  riling  ground  perhaps  200  yards 
from  the  Lake,  with  which  there  was  a  covered  way,  by  which  the 
garrifon  could  be  fupplied  with  water  in  time  of  a  fiege.  The  only  gate 
opens  on  the  north  towards  the  lake,  where  there  was  a  draw  bridge. 
On  the  right  and  left,  as  you  enter  the  fort,  aie  a  row  of  (lone  bar- 
racks,not  inelegantly  built,  fufficlent to  contain  1500  or  2000  troops;  the 
parade  is  between  them,  and  is  a  Hat  imoo'-h  rock.  There  were  feverai 
out  works,  which  are  now  in  ruins,  as  is  the  principal  fort,  except, 
the  walls,  and  the  walls  of  the  barracks,  which  (till  remain. 

Banks. ]  There  are  two  or  three  incorporated  Banks  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  betides  a  branch  of  the  national  bank,  and  one  has  lately 
been  eftablifhed  in  the  city  of  Albany. 

Mode  of  raising  Inteu'a.lTaxes,]  The  Icgiflaturc  fix  upon 
the  fum  to  be  raifed,  and  apportion  it  among  the  ieveral  counties. 
This  being  done,  the  fupetvifors.  one  from  each  townfhip  in  the  re- 
Ippclive  counties,  alTembleand  afiign  to  each  townfhip  its  proportion 
ol  the  quota  of  the  county.  The  fupcrvifor  and  auefJVrs  in  each 
townfhip,  then  apportion  their  quota  among  the  individuals  of  the 
townfhip,  according  to  the  value  of  their  real  and  perfonal  eflates. 
The  tax,  thus- laid,  is  collected  by  the  collector  of  r lie  townfhip,  and 
lodged  with  the  county  treafurer,  who  tranfmits  it  to  the  tieafurcr  of 
the  State. 

Finances,]  A  variety  of  circumstances  have  confpired  to  fill  the 
trealury  of  this  (late  ;  and  wholly  to  fupeifede  the  neceffitv  of  taxa- 
tion for  (everal  years  paft  ;,  firji,  confiscations  and  economical  man- 
agement of  that  property-— (gcend,  fales  of  unappropriated  lands  ;    and 

third, 
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third,  a  duty  on  imports  previous  to  the  efLiblifhment  of  the  Federal 
Government — The  two  former  were  fold  for  continental  certificates; 
at  a  time  when  the  credit  of  the  ftate  was  perhaps  above  the  par 
of  the  Union,  which  was  the  caufe  of  getting  a  large  fum  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  into  the  treafury  of  the  Hate  at  a  depreciated  value.  Thelc 
certificates,  fince  the  funding  fyftem  came  into  operation,  added  to 
the  aflumcd  ftate  debt,  a  vaft  quantity  of  which  was  alio  in  the  trea- 
lury,  forms  an  enormous  mafs  of  property,  yielding  an  annuity  of  up- 
wards of  100.000  dollars  ;  and  when  the  deferred  debt  fhall  be- 
come a  6  per  cent,  (lock  this  annuity  will  beincreafed  to  upwards  of 
200,000  dollars. 

The  ability  of  the  ftate,  therefore,is  abundantly  competent  to  aid  pub- 
lic inftitutions  of  every  kind,  to  make  roads, erect  bridges,  open  canals, 
and  to  pufh  every  kind  of  improvement  to  the  moil  delirable  length: 
It  could  be  wifhed,  that  thole  citizens  who  were  exiled  during  the 
war,  and  whole  property  was  expo  fed  during  its  continuance  to  wanton 
depiedations,  could  be  thought  of  by  a  legiflature  poflcfling  fo  fully 
the  means  of  discriminating  this  unhappy  clal's  of  fuflerers,  and  mak- 
ing them  compenfation  for  their  voluntary  iaenfices. 

Curiosities.]  In  the  county  of  Montgomery  is  a  fmall,  r2pid 
ftieam,  emptying  into  Scroon  Lake,  weft  of  Lake  George  ;  it  runs 
under  a  hill,  the  bafe  of  which  is  60  or  70  yards  diameter,  forming  a 
mod  curious  and  beautiful  arch  in  the  rock,  as  white  as  fnbw.  '1  he 
fury  of  the  water  and  the  roughnefs  of  the  bottom,  added  to  the  ter- 
rific noife  within,  has  hitherto  prevented  any  perfon  from  paffing 
through  the  chafm. 

In  the  townfhip  of  Willfborough  in  Clinton  county,  is  a  curioiis 
Split  Rock.  A  point  of  a  mountain,  which  projected  about  50  yards 
into  Lake  Champlain,  appears  to  have  been  broken  by  lome  violent 
fhock  of  nature.  It  is  removed  from  the  main  rock  or  mountain  a- 
bout  20  feet,  and  the  oppofite  fides  lo  exattly  fuit  each  other,  that  one 
needs  no  other  proof  of  their  having  be£n  once  united.  The  point 
broken  off  contains  about  half  an  acre,  and  is  covered  with  wood. 
The  height  of  the  rock  on  each  fide  the  fiflure  is  about  12  feef„ 
Round  this  point  is  a  fpacious  bay,  flickered  from  the  fouthweft  and 
noithwcfl  winds  by  the  furroundmg  hills  and  woods.  On  the  weft 
fide  are  fouror  five  finely  cultivated  farms,  which  altogether,  at  certain 
feafons,  and  in  certain  fituations,  forms  one  of  the  molt  beautiful 
landfcapcs  imaginable.  "  Sailing  under  this  coaft  for  feveral  miles  be- 
fore you  come  to  Split  Rock,  the  mountains  rude  and  barren,  feem  to 
hangover  the  pafTenger  and  threaten  deitru&ion. — A  water,  boundlefs 
to  the  fight,  lies  before  him — man  feels  his  own  littlenels,  and  infidel- 
ity itfelf  pays  an  unwilling  homage  to  the  creator.— Inftantly  and  un- 
expectedly the  fcene  changes,  and  peeping  with  greedy  eye,  through 
the  fiflure,  natuic  prefents  to  the  view  a  hlver  bafon,  a  verdant  lawn 
— a  humble  cottage — a  golden  hatvefl — a  majeftic  fore  ft — a  lofty  moun- 
tain, an  azure  fkv,  riling  one  above  another  "  in  juft  gradation  to  the 
amazing  whole."* 

"  A  few  months  ago  a  very  extraordinary  cavern,  at  a  place,  called 
by  the  Indians.  Sepafcot,  on  the  eftate  of  the  Mils  Rutfens,  at  Ryhn- 
beck,  in  Dutchels  county,  was  difcovered.     A    lad,  by  chance,  paffing 

_  near 

*  Mr.  \T.  L.  Wooli'py  of  Plattfburgh,  To  this  ingenious qentie mar,  the 
juthjor  is  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  concerning  Clinton  county. 
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near  its  entrance,  which  lay  between  two  huge  rocks  on  the  declivity 
of  a  itcep  hill,  on  prying  into  the  gloomy  receis,  faw  the  top  of  a  lad- 
der, by  which  hedeicended  about  ten  feet,  and  found  himfelf  in  a. 
fubt'erraneous  apartment,  more  capacious  than  he  then  chofe  to  inveft- 
igate. — He  found,  however,  that  it  had  been  the  abode  of  perfons, 
who  probably  during  the  war  not  daring  to  be  ieen  openly,  had  taken 
fhelter  there,  as  bits  of  cloth,  and  pieces  of  leather  were  fcattered  a- 
bout  its  iloor.  He  then  left  the  place,  and  little  more  was  thought 
of  it,  until  three  weeks  ago,  the  writer  of  this  account  made  one 
of  a  large  party  who  went  from  the  feat  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  on  purpole  to  examine  it.  We  found  its  entrance  much 
fmaller  than  we  expected,  and  with  fame  difficulty  gained  the  ladder, 
by  means  of  which  the  remaining  delcent  was  made  tolerably  eafy. 
Two  young  ladies  were  with  us,  who  had  heroiim  enough  to  make  the 
trophimium  tour  with  us.  We  had  fix  candles  to  fcrutinize  the  recelfes 
of  the  apartment,  where,  perhaps,  light,  for  upwards  of  live  thoufand 
years  before,  had  never  gleamed.  We  found  the  cave  divided  by  a  nar- 
row paiTage  into  two  divifions  ;  the  fir f L  being  about  feventeen  feet  in 
length,  and  lolow  that  a  child  of  eight  yearsold  could  but  juit  walkup- 
riglit  in  it — the  breadth  is  about  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  fecond  between 
twelve  and  fourteen  feet  in  length,  but  much  higher  and  broader 
than  the  firft.  In  this  laft  room  we  found  that  three  bats  had  taken 
up  their  winter  quarters,  and  hung  fulpended  from  the  roof,  as  it  were, 
by  the  very  tips  of  their  wings.  But  what  makes  the  cave  peculiar- 
ly worthy  of  notice  is  the  petrifying  quality  of  the  water,  that  by  a 
gentle  oozing,  continually  drops  from  every  part  of  the  ceiling,  the 
whole  of  which  exactly  relembles  a  mill  gutter  in  a  frofty  morning, 
with  a  thoufand  ilicles  impending.  Thele  concretions  are  formed  bv 
the  water,  and  probably  aie  conltantly  Tncreafing.  They  have  in  almolj; 
every  reipect  the  appearance  of  ihcles,  and  may  be  broken  off  by  the 
hand  if  not  more  than  two  inches  in  circumference.  They  appear  of 
aconliitencc  much  like  indurated  lime,  almoft  tranfparent,and  are  all 
perforated  quite  through  the  whole  length,  with  a  hole  of  the  lize  oB 
that  in  a  tobacco  pipe,  through  which  aperture  the  water  unremit- 
tedly  drops,  although*  very  How.  When  a  pcrfon  is  in  the  remotefi 
room,  and  the  lights  are  removed  into  the  hill,  thole  pendant  drops  of 
water  make  an  appearance  more  Iplendid  than  can  be  well  imagined. 
Some  of  thole  ftony  ificles  have  at  length  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
cave,  and  now  form  pillars,  fome  of  more  than  two  feet  in  girth,  of 
the  appearance  of  marble  and  almoft  as  hard.  Thev  put  one  in  mind 
ot  Solomon's'  Jachin  and  Boaz — imagination  very  eahiy  giving  thcw> 
pedeltals  and  chapiters  and  even  wreathen  woik. 

But  what  we  molt  admired,  wasthe  fkeleton  of  a  larae  fnake,  turned 
into  iolid  Hone  by  the  petiifymg  quality  of  the  water  before  mentioned. 
It  was  with  fome  dilHculty  torn  up  with  an  axe  from  the  rock  it  lay  up- 
ftnfforrie  of  which  adhered  to  it)  and  is  now  ;n  the  polleffion  of  the  re- 
later. 

We  found  the  inmoft  receffes  of  this  cavern  very  warm,  and  experienc- 
ed the  want  of  free  air,  b^  a  difficult  rfifpi  ration,  although  the  candles 
burnt  very  clear.*" 

Indians.]  The  body  of  the  Six  Nations,  inhabit  in  the  weftern 
parts  of  this  Itate.     The    principal  part,  of  the  Mohawk    tribe   redde 

ca 
*-  Maflachufetts  Magazine  ror  Nuv.  179*. 
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on  Grand  river,  in  Upper  Canada  ;  and  there  are  two  villages  of  Sen- 
ccas  on  the  Allegany  river,  near  the  north  line  of  Fennfylvania,  and  k 
few  Delawares  and  Skawaghkees,  on  Buffaloe  Creek.  Including  thefe, 
and  the  Stockbridge  and  Mohegan.  Indians,  who  have  migrated  and 
fettled  in  the  vicinity  of  Oneida,  there  are,  in  the  Six  Nations,  ac- 
cording to  an  accurate  efiimate  lately  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland, 
millionary  among  them,  6330  fouls.  He  adds,  that  among  thefe  there 
is  comparatively  but  very  few  children. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kirkland  to  the  Author, 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  o«  the  characters,  winch  according  to  In- 
dian tradition,  are  excluded  from  the  happy  country.  "  The  region 
of  pure  fp'.-'ts.  the  Five  Nations  call  Ejkan  ne.  The  only  characters 
which,  according  to  their  traditions,  cannot  be  admitted  to  participate 
of  the  pleasures  and  delights  of  this  happy  country,  are  reduced  to 
three,  viz.  fuicides — the  difobedient  tuthc  counfels  of  the  chiefs,  and 
fuch  as  put  away  their  wives  on  account  of  pregnancy.  According 
to  their  tradition  there  is  a  gloomy,  falhomlefs  gulph,  near  the  borders 
of  the  delightful  maniions  of  Efkanane,  over  which  all  good  and 
brave  fpirits  pafs  with  fafety,  under  the  conduci  of  a  faithful  and  fk.il- 
ful  guide,  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  when  a  luicide,  or  any  of 
the  above  mentioned  characters,  approaches  this  gulph,  the  conductor, 
who  poflefles  a  raoft  penetrating  eye,  inftantly  diicovers  their  fpiritual 
features  and  character,  and  denies  them  his  aid,  affigning  his  reafons. 
They  will  however  attempt  to  crofs  upon  a  fmall  pole,  which,  before 
they  reach  the  middle,  trembles  and  fhakes,  till  prefently  down  they 
fall  with  horrid  fhrieks.  In  this  dark  and  dreary  gulph,  they  fuppole 
refidcs  a  great  dog,  fome  fay  a  dragon,  infected  with  the  itch,  which 
makes  him  perpetually  reftlefs  and  fpiteful.  The  guilty  inhabitants 
of  this  miferable  region,  all  catch  this  difeafe  of  the  great  dog,  and 
grope  and  roam  from  fide  to  lide  of  their  gloomy  manfion  in  perpetu- 
al torments.  Sometimes  they  approach  To  near  the  happy  fields  of 
Bfkanane,  that  they. can  hear  the  fongs  and  dances  of  their  former 
companions.  This  only  ferves  to  increafc  their  torments,  as  they  can 
difcern  no  light,  nor  difcover  any  paffage  by  which  they  can  gain  ac- 
cefs  to  them.  They  fuppofe  idiots  and  dogs  go  into  the  lame  guiph, 
but  have  a  more  comfortable  apartment,  where  they  enjoy  fome  little 
light,"  Mr.  Kirkland  adds,  that  feveral  other  nations  of  Indians 
with  whom  he  has  converfed  on  the  fubject,  have  nearly  the  fame 
traditionary  notions  of  a  future  {late.  They  almoft  univeifally  agree 
in  this,  that  the  departed  fpirit  is  ten  days  in  its  paffage  to  their  happy 
eiyfium,  after  it  leaves  the  body  ;  fome  of  them  fuppofe  its  courfe  is 
towards  the  fouth  ;  others  that  it  afcends  from  lome  lofty  moun- 
tain. 

The  Oneidas  inhabit  on  Oneida  Creek,  twenty-one  miles  weft  of 
Fort  Stanwix. 

The  Tujcaroras  migrated  from  North  Carolina  and  the  frontiers  of 
Virginia,  and  were  adopted  by  the  Oneidas,  with  'whom  they  have  ev- 
er Imce  lived.     They  were  originally  of  the  fame  nation. 

The  Senecas  inhabit  on  the  Chencfee  rivcr.at  theChenefee  caftle.  They 
have  two  towns  of  fixty  or  feventy  fouls  each,  on  French  Creek,  inPenn- 
fylvania;  and  another  town  on  Buffaloe  Creek,  attached  to  the  Britifh  ; 
two  fmall  towns  on  Allegany  river,  attached  to  the  Americans.  O- 
beil  or  Cornplanter,  oneof  the  Seneca  chiefs,,  refided  here. 

The 
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The  Mohawks  were  acknowledged  by  the  other  tribes,  to  ufe  their 
own  expreffion,  to  be  'the  true  old  heads  of  the  confederacy;'  and 
were  formerly  a  powerful  tribe, inhabiting  on  the  Mohawk  river.  As 
they  were  ftrongly  attached  to  the  Johnfo'n  family,  on  account  of  Sir 
"William  Johnfon,  they  emigrated  to  Canada,  with  Sir  lohn  Johnfon, 
about  the  year  1776.  There  is  now  only  one  family  of  them  in  the 
fbaie,  and  they  live  about  a  mile  from  Fort  Hunter,  The  father  of  this 
family  was  drowned  in  the  winter  of  1 788. 

Ail  the  confederated  tribes,  except  the  Oneidas  and  Tufcaroras,  fided 
with  che  Britifh  in  the  late  war,  and  fought  againft  the  Americans. 

The  Onondagas  live  near  the  Onondaga  Lake,  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  Oneida  Lake.  In  the  fpnng  of  1779.  a  regiment  of 
men  were  fent  from  Albany,  by  General  J.  Clinton,  againft  the  Onon- 
dagas.  This  regiment  furprized  their  town — '00k  thirty  three  prifon- 
ers — killed  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  returned  without  the  lofs  of  a  man. 
A  party  of  the  Indians  were  at  this  time  ravaging  the  American  fron- 
tiers. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  Delaware  tribe  in  this  itate. 

The  Five'  confederated  Nations  were  fettled  along  the  banks  of  the 
Sufquehannah,  and  in  the  adjacent  country,  until  the  year  1779,  when 
General  Sullivan,  with  an  army  of  4.000  men,  drove  them  from  their 
country  to  Niagara,  but  could  not  bring  them  to  aftion.  They  wait- 
ed, but  waited  in  vain,  for  the  alhitance  of  the  elements,  or  as  they 
expreffed  themfelves,  for  t  he  a  fit  fiance  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Had  hea- 
vy rains  fallen  while  General  Sullivan's  army  was  advanced  into  their 
country,  perhaps  few  of  his  foldiers  would  have  efcaped,  and  none  of 
their  baggage,  ammunition  or  artillery.  This  expedition  had  a  good 
effect.  General  Sullivan  burnt  feveral  of  their  towns  and  deftroyed 
their  proviiions.  Since  this  irruption  into  their  country,  their  former 
habitations  have  been  moltly  delerted,  and  many  of  them  have  gone  to 
Canada. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1787,  John  Livingfton.  Efq;  and  four 
others,  obtained  of  the  S:x  Nations  of  Indians  a  lea'e  for  999  years, 
on  a  yearly  rent  referved  of  2000  dollars,  of  all  the  country  included 
in  the  following  limits,  viz.  Beginning  at  a  place  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Canada  Creek,  about  ieven  miles  well  of  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  now  Fort  Shuyler,  thence  northeaft wardly  to  the  line  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  :  thence  along  the  laid  line  to  the  Pennfylvania 
line  ;  thence  eai't  on  the  laid  line  or  Pennfylvania  line,  to  the  line  of 
property,  fo  called  by  the  itate  of  New  York  ;.  thence  along  the  faid 
line  of  property  to  Canada  Creek  aforefaid.  And  on  the  8th  Jan. 
1788,  u.e  lame  perfons  obtained  a  leafe,  of  the  Oneida  Indians,  for 
999  years,  on  a  rent  referved  for  the  full  year,  of  i  200  dollars, 
and  ehcreafing  it  at  the  tare  of  100  dollars  a  year,  until  it  amount  to 
5500  dollars,  of  all  the  tract,  of  land  commonly  called  the  Oneida 
country,  except  a  relervation  of  feveral  tracts  fpecified  in  the  leale. 
But  thefe  leafes  having  been  obtained  without  the  content  of  the  ic- 
gillature  of  the  Hate,  the  fenate  and  afTembly,  in  their  I'elTion,  March 
1788,  relolved,  "  That  the  faid  leafes  are  purchafesof  lands,  and  there- 
fore that  by  the  conltitufion  of  this  flate,  the  laid  leafes  are  not  bind- 
ing on  the  laid  Indians,  and  are  not  valid."  Since  this  a  treaty  has 
been  concluded  with  ihc  faid  Indians — the  bargain  of  the  lealees  an- 
nulled, and  all  ihe.cogmtry  purchased  of  the  natives,  except  a  rcferva- 
E  e  tion 
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tion  to  theOneidas,  Cayugas  andOnondagas,  defined  by  certain  marks 
and  boundaries. 

Islands.]  There  are  three  iflands  cf  note  belonging  to  this  ftate  ; 
viz.  York  Ifland,  which  has  already  been  defcribed,  Long  Ifland  and 
Staten  Ifland. 

Long,  Illand  extends  1 40  miles,  and  terminates  with  Montauk  point. 
It  is  not  more  than  ten  miles  in  breadth,  on  a  medium,  and  is  feparat- 
ed  from  Connecticut  by  Long  Ifland  found.  The  ifland  is  divided 
into  three  counties  ;  Kings,  Queens  and  Suffolk. 

Kings  county  lies  at  the  weft  end  of  Long  Ifland,  oppofite  New 
York,  and  is  not  above  ten  miles  long,  and  eight  broad.  The  inhab- 
itants are  principally  Dutch,  and  live  well.  It  contains  a  number  of 
pleafant  villages,  of  which  Flatbufh,  Brooklyn,  and  Bedford,  are  the 
principal. 

Queens  county  lies  next  to  Kings  as  you  proceed  eaflward.  It  is 
about  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  broad.  Jamaica,  Newtown, 
Hampftead,  in  which  is  a  handlome  court  houfe,  and  Oyftcrbay,  are 
the  principal  villages  in  this  county. 

Svffolk  county  is  about  100  miles  long  and  ten  broad,  and  compre- 
hends all  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ifland,  and  feveral  little  iflands  ad- 
joining ;  viz.  Shelter  Ifland,  Fifhers  Ifland,  Plumb  Ifland  and  the  Ifle 
of  White.  I's  principal  townsare  Huntington,  Southampton,  Smith- 
town,  Brook  Haven,  Ealt  Hampton,  in  which  is  the  academy,  South- 
hold  and  Bridge  Hampton. 

The  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  is  flat  land,  of  a  light  fandy  foil,  bor- 
dered on  the  fea  coaft  with  large  trafts  of  fait  meadow,  extending 
from  the  weft  point  of  the  ifland  to  Southampton.  This  foil,  how- 
ever, is  well  calculated  for  railing  grain. efpecially  Indian  corn.  The 
north  fide  of  the  ifland  is  hilly,  and  of  a  ltrcng  foil — adapted  to  the 
culture  of  grain,  hay  and  fruit.  A  ridge  of  hills  extends  from  Ja- 
maica to  Southhoid.  Large  herds  of  cattle  feed  upon  Hamftead  plain, 
and  on  the  fait  marfhes  upon  the  fouth  fide  cf  the  Ifland. 

Hampftead  plain,  in  Queens  county,  is  a  cuviofity.  It  is  fixteen 
miles  in  length,  eaft  and  weft,  and  feven  or  eight  miles  wide.  The 
foil  is  black,  and  to  appearance  rich,  and  yet  it  was  never  known  to 
have  any  natural  growth,  but  a  kind  of  wild  grafs,  and  a  few  fhrubs. 
It  is  frequented  by  vaft  numbers  of  plover — Rye  grows  tolerably  well 
on  fome  parts  of  the  plain.  The  moft  of  it  lies  common  for  cattle, 
horfes  and  fneep.  As  there  is  nothing  to  impede  the  profpc6t  in 
the  whole  length  of  this  plain,  it  has  a  curious  but  tireiome  efl'ecl  up- 
on the  eye,  not  unlike  that  of  the  ocean. 

Eaft  of  this  plain,  on  the  middle  ©f  the  ifland,  is  a  barren  heath, 
overgrown  with  fh rub  oaks  and  pines,  in  which,  it  is  (uppofed  there 
are  feveral  thouland  deer.  It  is  frequented  alio  by  a  great  number  of 
growfe,  a  very  delicious  bird.  Laws  have  been  pafled  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  theie  birds  and  the  deer. 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  Montauk  point,  at  the  ealt  end  of  the  ifland, 
there  are  no  flies.  Between  this  point  and  Eaft  Hampton  is  a  beach, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  in  the  center  of  which  was  found,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  under  a  fand  hill  which  was  blown  up  by  the  wind, 
the  entire  ikeleton  of  a  large  whale,  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  wa- 
ter. 

There  are  very  few  rivers  upon  the  ifland.  The  largeft  is  Peakonok. 

which 
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^htch  rtfes  about  ten  miles  weft,  of  a  place  called  River-head,  where 
the  court  houfe  ftands,  and  runs  eafterly  into  a  large  bay  dividing 
Southhold  from  Southampton.  In  this  bay  are  Robin  and  Shelter  if- 
lands. 

The  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  is  indented  with  numerous  ftreams,  of 
various  hzes,  which  fall  into  a  large  bay,  two  or  three  miles  over,  form- 
ed by  a  beach,  about  eighty  rods  wide,  which  appears  like  a  border  to 
the  inancl,  extending  from  the  weft  end  of  it  to  Southampton, 
Through  this  beach,  in  various  places,  are  inlets  of  fuch  depth  as  to 
admit  of  vefTels  of  fixty  or  feventy  tons.  This  bay  was  formerly  frefh 
water.  Oy  iters,  clam>,  and  fifh  of  various  kinds,  are  caught  with  eafe, 
and  in  great  plenty  in  this  bay,  with  feine's,  during  the  winter  feafon. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  forty  or  fifty  veflels  here  loading  with  oyf- 
tcrs  at  the  fame  time.  And  what  is  almoft  incredible,  though  I  was 
told  of  it  by  two  gentlemen  of  truth,  and  who  were  well  informed  as 
to  the  matter,  thirty  waggon  loads  of  bafs  have  been  caught  in  this  bay 
at  one  dtaught. 

Rockonkama  pond,  lies  about  the  center  of  the  ifland,  between 
Smithtown  and  Mid,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  This  pond 
has  been  found  by  obfervation,  to  rife  gradually  for  feveral  years-,  un- 
til it  had  arrived  to  a  certain  height,  and  then  to  fall  more  rapidly  to 
its  loweft  bed  ;  and  thus  it  is  continually  ebbing  and  flowing.  The 
caufe  of  this  curious  phenomenon  has  never  been  inveftigated.  Two 
miles  to  the  fouthward  of  this  pond  is  a  confiderable  ltream,  called 
Connecticut  river,  which  empties  into  the  bay. 

There  are  two  whale  fifheries  ;  one  from  Sagg  harbour  which  pro- 
duces about  1000  barrels  of  oil  annually.  The  other  is  much  fmaller, 
and  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  winter  feafon,  from  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  ifland.  They  commonly  catch  from  three  to  feven 
whales  in  a  feafon,  which  produce  from  twenty-five  to  forty  barrels 
each  of  oil.  This  fifhery  was  formerly  a  fource  of  confiderable 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants,  but  through  a  fcarcity  of  whales,  it  has 
greatly  declined  of  late  years. 

There  is  a  confiderable  trade  carried  on  from  Sagg  harbour,  whence 
is  exported  to  the  Weft  Indies  and  other  places,  whale  oil,  pitch-pine 
boards,  horfes,  cattle,  flaxfeed,  beef,  &c.  The  produce  of  the  middle 
and  weftern  parts  of  the  iiland,  is  carried  to  New  York.  The  ifland 
contains  36.949  inhabitants. 

Staten  Ifland  lies  nine  miles  feuthweil  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  forms  Richmond  county.  It  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  length, 
and,  at  a  medium,  fix  or  feven  in  breadth,  and  contains  3,835  inhabi- 
tants. On  the  fouth  fide  is  a  confiderable  tract  of  level,  good  land  ; 
but  the  iiland  in  genera!  is  rough,  and  the  hills  high.  Richmond  is 
the  only  town  of  any  note  on  the  ifland,  and  that  is  a  poor,  inconfid- 
erable  place.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  defcendants  of  the  Dutch 
and  French. 

History,]  See  Smith's  Hiftory  of  New  York,  publifhcd  by 
Matthew  Carey — and  Hazard's  collection  of  ftate  papers. 

In  1  787,  the  leg'flature  of  this  ftate,  ceded  to  the  commonwealth  of 
MailachufettSj  all  the  lands,  within  their  jurifdiction,  weft  of  a  meri- 
dian that  fhall  be  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  north  boundary 
line  of  Perinfylvania,  eighty  two  miles  weft  from  the  Delaware  ; 
(excepting  one  mile  along  the  eaft  fide  of  Niagara  river)  and  alfo  ten 
E  e  2  townfhips 
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■ps  between  the  Chenengo  and  Ovvegy  rivers,  referving  the 
jurifdiftton  to  the  (late  of  New  York.  This  ceffion  was  made  to  fa- 
ti-sfy  a  claim  of  Maffachufetts  founded  upon  their  original  charter. 

J  lift  of  Governors  jrom  (hej  ear  1664  to  thepnfcnt  time. 


N  ime«, 

Efgan  to  govern 

,     Names. 

Began 

to  govern. 

N^  col  Is 

1664 

Burnet 

J720 

Lc  -elace 

1668 

Montgomerie 

1728 

-Androfs 
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Vandam 

*73l 

Brockhuft 

1C82 

Crofby 

1732 

Dongan 

a  683 

Clarke 

>  735 

Slaughter 

1690 

Clinton 

1743 
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1691 

Ofborn 

*753 

Fletcher 

1692 

De  Lancey 
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Bellemont 
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Sir  Charles 

Hardy 
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Nan  fan 

1699 

De  Lancey 

1757 

Bellemont 

1700 

Colden  (Prefi 

1760 
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Monckton 

1761 

Smith 
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Colden 

1761 
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1701 

Monckton 

1762 

Cornbury 

1702 

Colden 

1763 

Lovelace 

1708 

Sir  Henry 

Moore 

l7^5 

Schuyler 

1709 

Colden 

1769 

Ingoidfby 

1709 

Dunmore 

1770 

Beekman 

1  710 
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Hunter 
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Clinton 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 


Le 
B 


ength   1 60/ 
readth    52^ 


f  390  and  410  24' North  Latitude. 
Between  -j       The  body  of  the  flate  lies  between  theme- 
[  ridianofPhiladelphiajandj  "' 


Boundaries."] 


laft  Longitude. 

OUNDED  eaft,  by  Hudfon's  river  and  the  fea  ; 
iouth,  by  the  fea  ;  weft,  by    Delaware    bay    and 
river,  which  divide  it  from  theftates  of  Delaware  and   Pennfylvania  ; 
north,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Mahakkamak  river,  in  lat- 
itude 410  24' to  a  point  on  Hudfon's  river  in  latitude   410.     Contain- 
about  8320  fquare  miles,  equal  to  5,324,800  acres. 
Civil  Divisions,  Population,   &c.1      New  Jerfey    is    divided 
13  counties,  which  are  fubdivided  into  04  townfhips  or  precincis. 
as  follows, 


TABLE. 
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•Si  ?J 

Counties. 

"Cape  May. 
Cumberland. 

1  i^-l 

Salem. 

Gloucefter. 

_C     3    i,    c 

Burlington. 

o 

Hunterdon. 

wjU  £ 

Suflex. 

•Sll 

Bergen. 

y:  « 

ElTex. 

Middlefex. 

Monmouth. 

Somerfet. 

Morris. 

Total 

Thirteen 

r    a    b 

Principal  towns 

None. 

Bridgetown. 
Salem. 

Woodbury    &  "1 
Gloucefter.  x     J 
Burlington  &    "1 
Bordentown.    J 
Trenton. 
Newtown 
Hackinfak. 
j  Newark  and      1 
Elizabethtown  3 
I  Amboy  and  pt.  | 
(of  Brunlwick.   j 
Freehold. 
Boundbrook  &  1 
pt.  Brunfwick.  j 
iMorriltown. 


E. 


Len. 


Total  No. 
EieJ.  Inhabita  its. 

57* 
8,248 

10,437 
18 


30 

9 

50 

20 

30 

22 

60 

30 ! 

37 

12 

80 

30 

Or- 
^0 

20 1 

>°95 

20,253 
1  9,500 
1 2,601 

i5'956 
16,918 
12,296 
16,216 
184,139 


No.S'av. 
141 
120 
172 
191 

227 


439 
2,301 

1,171 

1jS96 

1,810 

lI:423 


Bays,  Ponds,  Rivers  and  Canals.]  New  Jerfey  is  wafbed, 
on  the  eaft  and  foutheaft,  by  Hudfon's  river  and  the  ocean  ;  and  on 
the  welt  by  the  river  Delaware. 

The  molt  remarkable  bays  are,  Arthur  Kull,  or  Newark  bay,  formed 
by  the  union  of  Paflaik  and  Hackinfak  rivers.  This  bay  opens  to 
the  right  and  left  and  embraces  Staten  Ifland.  There  is  a  long  bay 
formed  by  a  beach,  four  or  five  miles  from  the  fhore,  extending  along  the 
coaft  northealt  and  iouthweft,  from  Manafquand  river,  in  Monmouth 
county,  almott  to  Cape  May.  Through  this  beach  are  a  number  of  in- 
lets, by  which  the  bay  communicates  with  the  ocean. 

On  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  Morris  county,    is  a    lake   or    pond, 
three  miles  in  length,  and  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  an  half  in  breadth,, 
from  which  proceeds  a  continual  dream.      It   is  in  fome    places  deep. 
The  water  is  of  a  iea  green  colour  ;  but  when  taken  up  in  a  tumbler, 
is,  like  the  water  of  the  ocean,  clear  and  of  a  cryftaline  colour. 

The  rivers  in  this  ftate,  though  not  large,  are  numerous.  A  trav- 
eller, in  palling  the  common  road  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
erodes  three  confiderable  rivers,  viz.  the  Hackinfak  and  Pailaik,  be- 
tween Bergen  and  Newark,  and  the  Raritan  by  Brunfwick.  The 
Hackinfak  rifes  in  Bergen  county,  runs  a  fouthwardly  courle,  and 
empties  into  Newark  bay. — At  the  ferry,  near  its  mouth,  it  is  460 
yards  wide,  and  is  navigable   fifteen  miles. 

Paffaik  is  a  very  crooked  river.  It  riles  in  a  large  fwamp  in  Mor- 
ris couny.  Its  general  courle  is  from  W.  N,  W.  to  E.  S.  E.  until  it 
mingles  with  the  Hackinlak  at  the  head  of  Newark  bay.  it  is  navi- 
gable about  ten  miles,  arid  is  230  vaids  wide  at  the  ferry.  The  catar- 
act (or  ( >ieat  Falls)  in  this  river,  is  one  of  the  greateit  natural  curiofi- 
ties  in  the  flate.     The  riv&r  is  about  foity  yards  wide,  and  moves   in 
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a  flow  gentle  current,  until  coming  within  a  fhort  diftance  of  a  deep 
deft  in  a  rock,  which  crofles  the  channel,  it  deicends  and  falls  above 
feventy  feet  perpendicularly,  in  one  entire  fheet.  One  end  of  the  cleft, 
which  was  evidently  made  by  fome  violent  tonvulfion  in  nature,  is 
clofed  ;  at  the  other,  the  water  ruflies  out  with  incredible  fwiftnefs, 
forming  an  acute  angle  with  its  former  direction,  and  is  received  in- 
to a  large  bafon,  whence  it  takes  a  winding  courie  through  the  rocks, 
andfpreads  into  a  broad  fmooth  ftream.  The  cleft  is  from  four  to 
twelve  feet  broad.  The  falling  of  the  water  occahons  a  cloud  of  va- 
pour to  arife,  which  by  floating  amidll  the  fun  beams,  prelents  to  the 
view  rainbows,  that  add  beauty  to  the  tremendous  Icene.  The  new 
manufacturing  town  of  Patterlon  is  erected  upon  the  Great  Falls  Tn, 
this  river.  The  weflern  bank  of  the  river,  between  Newark  and  the 
falls,  affords  one  of  the  plealantefl  roads  for  a  party  of  pleafure  in  New 
jeifey.  The  bank  being  high,  gives  the  traveller  an  elevated  and  cx- 
tenfive  view  of  the  oppofite  fhore,  which  is  low  and  fertile,  forming 
a  landfcape  pi&urcfque  and  beautiful.  Many  handlome  country  feats 
adorn  the  fides  of  this  river;  and  there  are  elegant  iituations  for  more. 
Gentlemen  of  fortune  might  here  difplay  their  tafle  to  advantage. 
The  hfh  of  various  kinds  with  which  this  river  abounds,  while  they 
would  furnifb  the  table  with  an  agreeable  repair.)  Would  afford  the 
iporiimanan  innocent  and  manly- amufement. 

Raritan  river  is  formed  by  two  confiderable  ftreams  called  the 
north  and  fouth  branches  •,  one  of  which  has  its  fource  in  Morris, 
ihe  other  in  Hunterdon  county.  It  pafles  by  Brunfwick  and  Amboy, 
and  mingles  with  the  waters  of  the  Arthur  Kull  Sound,  and  helps  to 
form  the  fine  harbour  of  Amboy.  It  is  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  250 
yards  at  Brunlwick,  and  is  navigable  about  iixieen  miles.  It  is 
fuppofed  that  this  river  is  capable  of  a  very  fteady  lock  naviga- 
tion, as  hifh  as  the  iunction  of  the  North  and  South  branches  ; 
and  thence  up  the  fouth  branch  to  Grandin's  Bridge  in  Kingwood. 
Thence  to  Delaware  river  is  10  or  12  miles.  It  is  fuppofed  a  portage  will 
be  here  eftahlifhed  by  a  turnpike  road  :  Or  the  waters  of  the  Raritan, 
may  be  united  with  thole  of  the  Delaware,  by  a  canal  from  the  fouth 
branch  of  the  Raritan  to  Mufconetcony  river,  which  empties  into 
the  Delaware — or  from  Capoolong  creek,  a  water  of  the  Raritan, 
emptying  at  Grandin's  Bridge,  and  Neceflackaway.  a  water  of  the  Dela- 
ware. It  is  fuppofed  alio  that  an  inland  navigation  from  hhiladeh 
phiato  New  Yoik,  may  beeffe&ed  by  ptoceedmg  up  the  Alanpink, 
(a  water  of  the  Delaware,  emptying  at  Trenton)  towards  Princeton  ; 
and  from  thence  by  a  canal  to  the  Millftone,  a  water  of  the  river  to 
New  Brunfwick. 

At  Raritan  hills,  through  which  this  river  pafles,  is  a  final!  caf- 
cade,  where  the  water  falls  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  very  romantically 
between  two  rocks.  This  river  oppofite  to  Brunlwick,  is  fo  fhailow 
that  it  is  fordable  at  low  water  with  horfes  and  carriages,  but  a  little 
below  it  deepens  fo  faff  that  a  twenty  gun  fliip  may  ride  fecurely  at 
any  time  of  tide.  The  tide,  however,  rifes  fo  high  that  large  fhallops 
pats  a  mile  above  the  ford  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee 
.  cHr/h  of  confiderable  burden  riding  at  anchor,  and  a  number  of 
Luge  liver  craft  lying  above,  fome  dry  and  ctherson  their  beam  ends 
for  want  of  water,  within  gunfhot  of  each  other. 

Bridges  have  lateh  boon  creeled,  and  are  now  nearly  or  quite  com. 

ple'.ed 
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pie.ted  (agreeably  to  laws  of  the  (late  patted  for  that  purpofe)  over  the 
Paflaick,  Hackinfak  and  Pvaritan  rivers,  on  the  poft  road  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Thefe  bridges  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
intercourfe  between  thefe  two  great  cities. 

Befides  thefe  are  Cefarea  river,  or  Cohanfey  creek,  which  rifes  in 
Salem  county,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  for 
veffels  of  an  hundred  tons  to  Bridgetown,  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Mulicus  river  divides  the  counties  of  Gloucefter  and  Burlington, 
and  is  navigable  twenty  miles  for  veffels  of  fixty  tons. 

Maurice  river  rifes  in  Gloucefter  county,  runs  fouthwardly  about 
forty  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  veffels  of  an  hundred  tons,  fifteen 
miles,  and  for  fhallops  ten  miles  farther. 

Alloway  creek,  in  the  county  of  Salem,  is  navigable  fixteen  miles 
for  fhallops,  with  feveralobftruclions  of  drawbridges.  Ancocus  creek, 
in  Burlington  county,  is  alfo  navigable  fixteen  miles.  Thefe,  with 
many  other  fmaller  Itreams,  empty  into  the  Delaware,  and  carry  down 
the  produce  which  their  fertile  banks  and  the  neighbouring  country 
afford. 

That  part  of  the  ftate  which  borders  on  the  fea,  is  indented  with  a 
great  number  of  fmall  rivers  and-creeks,  fuch  as  Great  Egg  harbour, 
and  Little  Egg  harbour  rivers,  Navefink,  Shark,  Matiticung,  and  Fork- 
ed rivers,  which  as  the  country  is  flat,  are  navigable  for  Imall  craft, 
aimoft  to  their  fourccs. 

Paulin's  Kiln,  in  Suffex  county,  is  navigable  for  craft  15  miles  ;  and 
the  Mufconetcony,  which  divides  Hunterdon  from  Sullex,  is  capable 
of  beneficial  improvement,  as  is  the  Pequeft  or  Pequailetj  between  the 
two  laft  mentioned  rivers. 

This  ftate  is  remaikable  fer  mill  feats,  eleven  hundred  of  which, 
are  already  improved  ;  500  with  flour  mills,  and  the  reft  with  faw 
mills,  fulling  mills,  forges,  furnaces,  flitting  and  rolling  mills,  paper, 
powder  and  oil  mills. 

Sandy  Hook,  or  point,  is  in  the  townfhipof  Middletown  ;  and  on 
this  point  ftands  a  light  houfe,  iqo  feet  high,  built  by  the  citizens  of 
New  York. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Mountains,"!  The  counties  of  Suf- 
Soilaxd  Production's.  j     fex,    Morris,    and    the 

northern  part,  of  Bergen,  are  mountainous,  fhe  South  Mountain)  which 
is  one  ridge  of  the  great  Allegany  Range,  cioffes  this  ftate  in  about  lati- 
tude 41°.  This  mountain  embefoms  fuch  amazing  quantities  of  iron 
ore,  that  it  may  not  impropeily  be  called  the  Iron  Mountain.  The 
Kittatinny  ridge  paffes  through  this  ftate  north  of  the  South  mountain. 
Several  fpurs  from  thefe  mountains  are  projected  in  a  fouthcrn  direction. 
One  palles  between  Springfield  and  Chatham.  Another  runs  weft  of 
it,  by  Morriftown,  Balkinridge  and  Yealtown,  The  interior  country 
is,  in  general,  agreeably  variegated  with  hills  and  vallies.  The  louth- 
erri  counties  which  lie  along  the  fea  <?oaft,  are  pretty  uniformly  fiat 
and  fandy.  The  noted  Highlands  of  Navefink,  and  center  Hill, 
are  aimoft  the  only  hills  within  the  diftanceof  many  miles  from  the 
fea  coaft.  The  Highlands  of  X:avefink  are  on  the  lea  coaft  near 
Sandy  Hook,  in  the  townfhip  of  Middletown,  and  are  the  firft  lands 
that  are  dilcoveicd  by  mariners,  as  they  come  upon  the  coaft.  They 
rile  about  600  feet  above  the  lurfaceof  the  water. 

As  much  as  five  eighths  of  molt  of  the  iouthern  counties,  or  one 
E  e  4  fourth 
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fourth  of  the  whole  ilale,  is  almoft  a  fandy  barren,  unfit  -n  many 
parts  tor  cultivation.  The  land  on  the  lea  coal!  in  this,  like  that  irj 
the  more  fouthern  dates,  has  every  appearance  of  made  ground,  lie 
foil  is  generally  a  light  land  ;  and  by  digging,  on  an  average,  about 
fifty  feet  below  the  furface,  (which  can  be  done,  even  at  the  diftance 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  lea.  without  any  impediment  from 
rocks  or  Aones)  you  come  to  fait  marfh.  The  gentleman  who  gave 
this  information  adds,  '  I  have  feen  an  oyfter  fhell  that  would  hold  a 
pint,  which  was  dug  out  of  the  marfh,  at  filty  leet  deep,  in  digging  a 
well.'  '  About  feven  years  fince,'  continues  my  informer,  '  at  Long 
Branch,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  in  the  banks  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  were  greatly  torn  bv  a  great  rife  of  the  fea  in  a  violent  ealtcrly 
ftorm,  was  dilcovered  the  fkeleton  of  lorne  huge  carnivoious  animal. 
The  country  people  who  fir  it  faw  it  had  fo  little  curiOfity,  as  to  differ 
it  to  be  wholly  deftroyed,  except  a  jaw  tooth  which  I  law.  This  was 
about  two  and  an  half  inches  wide,  five  inches  long  and  as  many  deep. 
The  perlon  who  helped  to  take  it  out  'of  she  bank,  allured- me  theie 
was  one  rib  feven  feet  four  inches,  and  another  lour  feet  long.'  The 
bones  of  another  of  thefe  animals,  has  lately  been  difcovered,  in  a 
meadow,  in  the  county  of  Gloucefler,  on  the  river  Delaware,  by  a  ne- 
gro, who  was  digging  a  ditch  3  cr  4  feet  deep.  Part  of  theie  bones 
were  lent  to  Philadelphia1. — To  account  for  thefe  curious  phenomena 
is  not  my  bufinefs.  This  is  left  for  the  ingenious  naturalilt,  who  has 
abilities  and  ledure  to  compare  facts  and  appearances  of  this  kind,  and 
who  probably  may  thence  draw  concluhons  which  may  throw  much 
lighten  the  ancient  hiftory  of  this  country. 

'  This  ftate  has  all  the  varieties  of  foil  k  ora  the  word  to  the  bed 
kind.  It  has  a  great  proportion  of  barrens.  The  good  land  in  the 
fouthern  counties  lies  principally  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks, 
The  foil,  on  thefe  banks,  is  generally  a  ftiff  clay  ;  and  while  in  a 
ftate  of  nature,  produces  various  fpecies  of  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  chcl- 
nut,  afh,  gum,  etc.  The  barrens  produce  little  eliebut  fhrub  oaks  and 
yellow  pines.  Thefe  fandy  lands  yield  an  immenfe  quantity  of  bug 
iron  ore,  which  is  worked  up  to  great  advantage 'in  the  iron  works  in 
thefe  counties..  There  are  large  bodies  of  lalt  meadow  along  the  lower 
part  of  the  Delaware  riyerand  Bay,  which  afford  a  plentiful  padurefor 
cattle  in  dimmer,  and  hay  in  winter  ;  but  the  flics  and  mufketocs 
frequent  thefe  meadows  in  large  !  warms,  in  the  months  of  June,  July 
and  Auguft,  and  prove  very  troublefome  both  to  man  and  bead.  In 
Glouceder  and  Cumberland  counties  aie  leveral  large  tracts  of  banked 
meadow.  Their  vicinity  to  Philadelphia  render's  them  highly  valua- 
ble. Along  the  fea  coail  the  inhabitants  fubftff.  principal;)',  by  feed- 
ing  cattle  on  the  fait  meadows,  and  by  the  lifh  of  various  kinds,  lueh 
as  rock,  drum,  fhad,  perch,  &c.  black  mi  tie,  crabs  and  oyfters,  which 
the  fea,  rivers,  and  creeks  afford  in  great  abundance.  1  hey  raife  In- 
dian  corn,  rye,  potatoes,  &c.  but  not  for  exportation.  Their  fwamps 
afford  luml  cr,  which  is  eafily  conveyed  to  a  good  market.  The  [ug<*r 
maple  tree  is  common  in  Suffex  county  upon  the  Delaware. 

in  the  hilly  arid  mountainous  parts  of  the  ftate,  which  are  not  too 
rocky  for  cultivation,  the  foil  is  of  a  u-onger  kind,  and  covered  in  its 
natural  date  with  [lately  oaks,  hickories,  chefnuts",  &c.  and  when  cul- 
tivated produces  wheal;  rye,  Indian  corn,  buck  w  heat,  oats,  barley,  flax, 
and  frutts  cf  all  kinds  common  to  the  climate.      The  land  in  tins  hilly 

country 
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country  is  good  fur  grazing,  and  farmers  feed  great  numbers  of  cattle 
for  New  Vork  and  Philadelphia  markets  ;  and  many  of  them  keep 
large  dairies,  as  theie  are  large  tracts  of  line  meadows  between  the 
hills. 

The  orchards  in  many  parts  of  the  Hate  equal  any  in  the  Uni'.ed 
States,  and  their  cyder  is  laid,  and  not  without  reafon,  to  be  the  belt 
in  the  world.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  it  cannot  be  turpaffedin  ^ood- 
nefs. 

The  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  receive  a  very  confrd- 
erable  proportion  of  their  (upplies  from  the  contiguous  parts  of  New 
Jeriey.  And  it  is  worthy  ol  remark  that  thele  contiguous  parts  are 
exceedingly  well  calculated,  as  to  the  nature  and  fertility  of  their  foils, 
to  afford,  thele  fupplies  ;  and  the  interve-ntion  of  a  great  number  of 
navigable  rivers  and  creeks  renders  it  very  convenient  to  market  their 
produce.  Thele  lupplies  coniiit  of  vegetables  of  many  kinds,  apples, 
pairs,  peaches,  plumbs,  itrawberries,  cherries  and  other  fruits — cyder 
in  laige  quantities  and  of  the  belt  quality,  butter,  cheefe,  beef,  pork, 
mutton,  and  the  leffer  meats. 

Trade.]  The  trade  of  this  Hate  is  carried  on  almoft  folely  with  and 
from  thofe  two  great  commercial  cities,  New  York  on  one  iide,  and 
Philadelphia  on  the  other  ;  though  it  wants  not  good  ports  of  its  own. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  legillature,  to  lecure  to  the 
ftate  its  own  natural  advantages,  by  granting  extraordinary  privileges 
to  merchants,  who  would  fettle  at  Amboy  and  Burlington,  two  very 
commodious  poits.  l>ut  the  people  having  long  been  accuftomed  to 
fend  their  produce  to  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and 
of  courfe  having  their  coriefpondericies  eltablifhed,  and  their  mode 
of  dealing  fixed,  they  find  it  difficult  to  turn  their  trade  from  the'  old 
channel.  Betides,  in  thele  large  cities,  where  are  lo  many  able 
merchants,  and  fo  many  wants  to  be  Supplied,  credits  are  mote  eafily 
obtained,  and  a  better  and  quicker  market  is  found  for  pioduce,  than 
could  be  expected  in  towns  lets  populous  and-  flourifhing.  Thele  and 
other  caufes  of  the  fame  kind,  have  hitherto  rendeied  aboitive  the  en- 
couragements held  cut  by  the  legillature. 

The  ^:  tic  les  exported, hefides  thofe  already  mentioned,  are  wheat, flour, 
hoties,  live  cattle,  hams,  which  are  celebrated  ;s  being  among  the  bell 
in  the  world,  lumber,  flax  feed,  leather,  iron,  in  great  quantities,  in  pigs 
and  bars,  and  formerly  copper  ore  ;  but  the  mines  have  not  been  work- 
ed fince  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.  The  imports  conn  ft  chief- 
ly of   Weft  lud'.a'goods, 

Mandfac  riELs  and  Ac  k  I c u  lt u r E.l  The  manufactures  of  this 
ftate  have  hitherto  been  very  inconfideraole,  not  iuflicient  to  lupply 
its  own  confumption,  if  we  except  the  articles  of  iron,  nails  and  lea- 
ther. A  f'pirit  of  induftry  and  improvement,  particularly  in  manu- 
factures, has  however  greatly  increafed  in  the  two  la  ft  yeais.  Molt 
ol  the  families  in  the  country,  and  many  in  the  populous  towns,  are 
clothed  in  ftrong,  decent  homefpun  ;  and  it  is  a  happy  circumitance 
for  our  country,  that  this  plain  American  drefs  is  every  day  growing 
more  fafhionable,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  the  Hates. 

In  Trenton  Newark  and  Elizabethtown,  are  feverai  very  valuable 
tanyards,  where  leather,  in  large  qua:- titles andof  an  excellent  quality, 
is  made  and  exported  to  the  neighbouring  markets.  Steel  was  manu- 
factured at  Trenton  in  the  time  of  tire  war,  but  not  coniiderably  fince. 

in. 
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]n  Glouccltcr  county  is  a  glals  houfe.  Paper  mills,  and  nail  manufacto- 
ries arc  erected  and  worked  to  good  advantage  in  ieveral  parts  of  the 
itate.  Wheat  alfo  is  manufactured  into  Hour,  and  Indian  corn  into 
meal  to  good  account,  in  the  wcitern  counties,  where  wheat  is  the  fta- 
ple  commodity.  Bur  the  iron  manufacture  is, of  all  others,  the  great- 
eft  fourccof  wealth  to  the  date.  Iron  works  are  erected  in  Gloucef- 
ter,  Burlington,  SulTex,  Morris  and  other  counties.  1  he  mountains 
in  the  county  of  Morris,  give  rile  to  a  number  of  (beams  neceffary 
and  convenient  for  thcle  works,  and  at  the  lame  time  furnifh  a  copi- 
ous iupply  of  wood  and  ore  of  a  fuperior  quality.  In  this  county  a- 
lone  are  noleis  than  feven  rich  iron  mines,  from  which,  might  be  tak- 
en ore  iufficient  to  iupply  the  United  Slates  ;  and  towoik  it  into  iron 
are  two  furnaces,  two  roiling  and  Hitting  mills,  and  about  thirty  forg- 
es, containing  from  two  to  four  fires  each.  Theie  works  produce  an- 
nually about  540  tons  of  bar  iron,  800  tons  of  pigs,  behdes  large  quan- 
tities of  hollow  ware,  fheet  iron,  and  nail  ioqs.  In  the  whoie  itate. 
it  is  luppoied  there  is  yearly  made  about  1200  tons  of  bar  iron,  1200 
do.  of  pigs,  80  do.  of  nail  rods,  exclufive  of  hollow  ware,  and  various 
other  callings,  of  which  vait  quantities  are  made. 

Early  in  the  late  war,  a  powder  mill  was  erected  in  Morriflown  by 
Col.  Ford,  who  was  enabled,  by  the  ample  fupply  of  faltpetre  furmfh- 
ed  by  the  patriotic  inhabitants,  to  make  a  coniiderable  quantity  of 
that  valuable  and  neceffary  article,  at  a  time  when  it  was  molt  need- 
ed. And  when  the  enemy  were  at  the  door,  it  afforded  a  timely  lup- 
ply. 

A  manufacturing  company  was  incorporated,  in  1791,  by  the  legif- 
iatureof  this  itate,  and  favored  with  very  great  privileges.  The  bet- 
ter to  encourage  every  kind  of  manufacture,  a  lubfcripucn  was  open- 
ed, under  the  patronage  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treafury  of  the  Lnit- 
ed  States,  for  this  important  purpofe.  Each  fubferiber  prcmifed  to 
pay,  for  every  fhare  annexed  to  his  name,  400  dollars  to  the  Tiuitees 
appointed  to  receive  it.  A  ium  of  upwards  of  500,000  dollars  was 
almoit  immediately  fubferibed,  and  the  dhectors  or  the  allociation 
have  !:nce  taken  the  proper  mealures  to  carry  into  effect  their  exten- 
hve  plan,  they  have  fixed  ori  the  Great  falls,  in  Pallaick  river,  and 
the  giound  adjoining,  for  the  election  of  the  mills  and  the  town,  which 
they  call  Pai  1  erson,  in  honour  of  the  prcient  Governour  of  New 
Jerley.  Every  advantage  appears  to  be  concentrated  in  this  delight- 
ful lunation,  to  make  it  one  ot  the  molt  eligible,  in  the  United  States, 
ior  the  permanent  eftablifhment  of  manuiactures.  Alieady  a  large 
fum  of  money  has  been  expended,  tind  the  works  are  in  forward- 
nels. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  ftate  are  farmers,  yet 
agriculture  has  not  been  improved  [a  few  initances  excepted)  to  that 
degree  which  from  long  experience,  we  might  rationally  expc6t,  and 
which  the  fertility  of  the  foil  in  many  plates,  feems  to  encouiage.  A 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Dutch,  who,  although  they  are  in 
general  neat  and  induflrious  faimcrs,  have  very  little  enterprize,  and 
feldom  adopt  any  new  improvements  in  hufbandry,  becaule,  through 
habits  and  want  of  education  to  expand  and  liberalize  their  minds, 
they  think  their  t-  Id  modes  of  tilling  the  belt.  Indeed  this  is  the  cafe 
with  the  great  body  of  the  common  people,  and  proves  almoft  an  in- 
furmountable  obfraclc  to  agricultural  improvements. 

M  !N£t 
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MiN'i:s  and  Minerals.]  This  ftate  embofoms  vaft  quantities  of 
iron  and.  copper  ore.  The  iron  ore  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one.  is  capable 
of  being  manufactured  into  malleable  iron,  and  is  found  m  mountains 
and  in  low  barrens  ;  the  other,  called  bog  ore,  grows  in  rich  bottoms; 
and  yields  iron  of  a  hard,  brittle  quality,  and  is  commonly  manufact- 
ured into  hollow  ware,  and  uled  iometimes  inftead  of  {tone  in  build- 
ing- 

A  number  of  copper  mines  have  been  difcovered  in  different  parts 
of  the  flate..  One  is  in  Bergen  county,  which  when  woiked  by. the 
Schuylers,  (to  whom  it  belonged')  was  considerably  productive  ;  but 
they  have  lor  manv  years  been  neglected. 

The  following  account  of  a  copper  mine  at  New  Brunlwlck, 
is  given  by  a  gentleman  of  diftinction,  well  informed  upon  the  iub- 
jeft. 

•'  About  the  years  1748,  1749,  1750,  feveral  lumps  of  virgin  copper 
from  five  to  thirty  pounds  weight,  (in  the  whole  upwards  of  200 
pounds)  were  plowed  up  in  a  field,  belonging  to  Phillip  French,  Efq; 
Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  New  Brunfwick.  This  induced  Mr. 
Klias  Boudinot,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  take  a  leafe  of  Mr. 
French  of  this  jand,  for  ninety  nine  years,  in  order  to  learch  for  cop- 

?er  ore,  a  body  of  which  he  concluded  muff  be  contained  in  this  hill. 
Ie  took  in  leveral  partners,  and  about  the  year  175:  opened  a  pit  in 
the  low  grounds,  about  2  cr  300  yards  from  the  river.  Fie  was  led  to 
this  fpot  by  a  friend  of  his,  who,  a  little  before,  pafiing  by  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  obfetved  a  body  of  flame  arile  out  of  the 
ground,  as  large  as  a  common  fized  man,  and  loon  after  die  away. 
J  Ie  drove  a  flake  on  the  'pot.  About  fifteen  feet  deep,  Mr.  Boudinut 
tame  on  a  vein  of  bluifh  ftone,  about  two  feet  thick,  between  two 
perpendicular  loefe  bodies  of  red  rock,  covered  with  a  fheet  of  pure 
virgin  copper,  a  little  thicker  than  gold  leaf.  This  bluifh  ftone  was 
billed  with  fparks  of  virgin  copper,  very  much  like  copper  filings, 
and  now  and  then  a  large  lump  of  virgin  copper  from  five  to  thirty 
pounds  weight.  He  followed  this  vein  almoft  thirty  feet,  when,  the 
water  coming  in  very  faft,  the  expenfe  became  too  great  for  the  com- 
pany's capital.  A  ftamping  mill  was  erected,  when  by  reducing  the 
bluifh  ftone  to  a  powder,  and  wafhing  it  in  large  tubs,  the  ftone  was 
carried  off,  and  the  fine  copper  preferved,  by  which  means  many  tons 
of  the  pureft  copper  was  fent  to  England  without  ever  pafiing  through 
the  fire  ;  but  labour  was  to  high  to  render  it  poffible  for  the  company 
to  proceed.  Sheets  of  copper  about  the  thicknefs  of  two  pennies, 
and  three  feet  fquare,  on  an  average,  have  been  taken  from  between 
the  rocks,  within  four  feet  of  the  furface,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  hil!. 
At  about  fifty  or  fixty  feet  deep,  they  came  to  a  body  cf  fine  folid  ore, 
in  the  midft  of  this  bluifh  v;em, but  between  rocks  of  a  wnite  flinty  (par, 
which,  however,  was  woiked  out  in  a  few  days.  Thele  works  lie  now 
wholly  neglected,  although  the  vein  when  left  was  richer  than  ever  it 
had  been.  There  was  alio  a  very  rich  vein  of  copper  ore  difcovered 
at  Rocky  hill,  in  Somerfet  county,  which  has  alfo  been  neglected  from 
the  heavy  expenfe  attending  the  working  of  it.  There  have  been  va- 
rious attempts  made  to  fearch  the  hills  beyond  Boundbrook,  known 
by  the  name  of  Van  Home's  mountain,  but  for  the  fame  rcafon  is  now 
neglected.  This  mountain  discovers  the  gteateft  appearance  of  cop- 
per ore,  of  aoay  place  in  the  ftate.  It  may  be  picked  up  on  the  fur- 
face 
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face  cf  many  parts  of  it.  A  fmelting  furnace  was  erected,  before  the 
revolution,  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  two  Geirr.ans,  who  weie  making 
very  conhderable  profit  on  their  work,  until  the  Bntii'h  deflroyed  u 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  inhabitants  made  >t  worth  their 
while, by  collecting  the  oie  from  the  iurface  and  by  partially  digging 
into  the  lull,  to  fupply  the  furnace.  Bekdes  a  company  opened  a  ve- 
ry lar^e  fhaft  on  the  tide  of  the  hill,  horn  which  alio  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  ere  and  fome  virgin  copper  were  taken.  Two  lumps  of  vir- 
gin copper  were  found  here  in  the  year  1754,  which  weighed  jqco 
pounds/' 

A  lead  mine  has  been  difcovered  in  Mopeweli  townfhip,  four  miles 
from  Tienton.  There  is  laid  to  be  coal  on  Rantan  river,  below 
Brunfwick,  and  at  Pluckemin,  and  turf  in  Bethlehem,  at  the  head  of 
its  louth  branch  ;  and  alio  at  hpnngheld  on  Raway  river,  which  is  rc- 
maikable  for  mill  Icatf. 

Curious  Springs.]  In  the  upper  part  of  the  county  of  Morri?, 
is  a  cc!d  mineral  fpring,  which  is  frecjuented  by  valetudmai  ians,  and 
its  waters  have  been  ufed  with  veiy  conhderable  fucccls.  In  the 
tovvnfliin  of  Hanover,  in  this  county,  on  a  ridge  of  hills,  are  a  number 
of  wells,  which  regularly  ebb  and  flow  about  lix  feet,  twice  in  every 
twenty-  four  hours.  Theie  wells  are  nearly  forty  miles  fiom  the  fea,  in 
a  flieight  line.  In  the  county  of  Cape  Mav,  is  a  fpnng  of  frefh  wa- 
ter, which  boils  up  from  the  bottom  of  a  fak  water  creek,  which  runs 
nearly  dry  at  low  tide  ;  but  at  flood  tide,  is  covered  with  water 
directly  from  the  ocean  to  the  depth  of  thiee  or  four  feet  ;  yet  in  this 
fituation,  by  letting  clown  a  bottle  well  coiked,  through  the  fait  water 
into 'the  fpring,  and  immediately  drawing  the  cork  with  a  firing  pre- 
pared for  the  purpofe,  it  may  be  drawn  up  full  of  fine,  untainted  frefh 
water.  There  are  fprings  of  this  hind  in  other  parts  of  the  ftate.  In 
the  county  of  Hunterdon,  near  the  top  cf  Mufkonetcong  mountain, 
is  a  noted  medicinal  fpring,  to  which  invalids  retort  from  every  quar- 
ter. It  jffues  from  the  hue  of  a  mountain,  and  is  conveyed  inio  an 
artificial  refervoir  for  the  accommodation  of  thole  who  wifh  to  bath 
in,  as  well  as  to  drink,  the  waters.  It  is  a  drong  chalybeate  and  veiy 
cold.  Thefe  waters  have  been  ufed  with  very  confiderabie  fuccefs  ; 
but  pet  hups  the  exercife  neceffary  to  get  to  them,  and  the  purity  of 
the  air  in  this  lofty  fituation.  aided  by  a  lively  imagination,  have  as 
great  efficacy  in  curing  the  patient  as  the  waters. 

A  curious  fpring  has  been  difcovered,  about  200  yaids  from  the 
fouth  branch  of  Rantan  river,  from  which,  even  in  the  dry  eft  ieaions, 
a  Imall  (tream  lilues,  except  when  the  wind  continues  to  blow,  from 
the  north  welt  tor  more  than  two  days  fucceflively,  when  it  ceales  to 
run  ;  and  if  the  water  he  taken  out  of  the  cafk  placed  in  the  ground, 
it  wiii  remain  empty  until  the  wind  changes,  when  it  is  again  filled 
and  flows  as  ufual. 

Caves,  Monuments,  <?:c]  Inthe  townfhip  of  Shrewsbury,  in 
Monmouth  couhty,  on  the  fide  of  a  branch  of  Navefink  river,  is  a  re- 
markable cave,  in  which  thereare  three  rooms.  'I  he  cave  is  about  thirty 
feet  long,  and  fifteen  feet  broad.  Each  of  the  rooms  are  arched,  the 
centre  of  the  arch  is  about  five  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  cave  ;  the 
iides  not  more  than  two  and  an  half.  "1  he  mouth  of  the  cave  is  Imall  ; 
the  bottom  is  a  loofe  land  ;  and  the  arch  is  formed  in  a  foft  rock, 
through  the  poies  of  which,  the  moiltureis  llowly  txudated,  and  falls 
in  drops  on  the  fand  below.  On 
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On  Sandy  Hook,  about  a  mile  from  the  light  houfe,  is  a  monument, 
which  was  creeled  to  commemorate  a  very  melancholy  event  thai 
took  place  juft  at  the  clofe  of  the  late  war.  The  following  infeription, 
which  is  upon  a  marble  plate  on  one  fide  of  the  monument,  will  af- 
ford tufficient  information  of  the  matter. 

ii  Here  lies  the  remains  of  the  honourable  Hamilton    Douglafs  Hal- 
liburton, fori  of  Sholio  Charles  Earl  of  Morton,  and  heir   of   the    an- 
cieru  family  of  Halliburton  of  Pitcurr  in  Scotland  ;   who   perifhedon 
this  coaft  with  twelve  more  young  gentlemen,  and  one  common  lailor, 
in  the  fpirited  dicharge  of  duty,  the  30th  or  31  ft  of  December,  1783  : 
Born  October  10th  1763;  a    youth    who,    in    contempt   of    hardfhip 
and    danger,    though  potiefTed    of   an    ample     fortune,    ferved    feven 
years  in  the  Britifh  navy  with  a    manly    courage.      He  feerned    to    be 
delerving  of  a  better  fate.       To  his  dear  memory,  and  that  of  his  un- 
fortunate companions,  this  monumental  ftone  is  erected  by  his  unhap- 
py mother  Katharine,  Countefs  Dowager  of  Morton. 
{James  Champion,  Lieutenant  of  Marines. 
Alexander  Joknfon,  ) 
George   Paddy,  iMidfhipmen. 

Robert  Hey  wood,       j 

{Claries  Gaf.oigne,~\     C5         rlVilliamTtunlinfofif 
Andrew  Hamilton,  I     Ss      I  "John  M'Charr, 
William  Scotty  [3=      \VPi:lram  Spray, 

David  Reddie,        J     f"      ^Robert  Wood. 

George  Towers,  Sailor. 
Call  away  in  purfuit  of  deferters ;  all  found  dead,  and  buried  in  this 

grave. 
Of  his'Britaoic  Majefty's  fhip  AfTi fiance, 
Mr.   Halliburton,   Firfl   Lieutenant." 

Population.]  According  to  the  cenfusof  1  7g©;as  given  in  the  tabic, 
there  were  in  this  Itate  184,130  inhabitants,  of  whom  1  1 ,423  were  ilavc^.. 
The  average  population  for  every  fquare  mile  is  nearly  22.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  this  itate,  was  in  1  738  —47,365,  including3.o,8i  Haves  ; 
1745 — 61.403,  including  4,606  flaves;  1784 — 140,435,  including  1,939 
fi-ives.  This  year  there  were  io;5ot  blacks,  of  which  1,939  only  were 
returned  as  flaves. 

The  average  annual  increafe  fince  1-38  has  been  2.630.  exclufiveof 
emigrations,  which,  fince  1783,  have  been  numerous,  to  the  country 
welt  of  the  Allegany  Mountains.  Thefe  emigrations  will  leffen  in 
proportion  as  the  inhabitants  turn  the:r  attention  to  manufactures. 

Character,  Manners  and  Custom1.]  Many  circumstances 
concur  to  lender  thefe  vaiious  in  dirlerent.  parts  of  the  ftaie. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  collection  of  Low  Dutch,  Germans,  Eng- 
lifh,  Scotch,  Irifh,  and  New  Englanders,  or  their  delccndants. 
National  attachment,  and  mutual  convenience,  have  generally  in- 
duced thefe  feveral  kinds  of  people  to  fettle  Together  in  a  body,  and  in 
this  way  their  peculiar  national  manners,  cultoms  and  character  are 
fttll  preferved,  efpecially  among  the  poorer  ciafs  of  people,  who  have 
little  intercuurfe  with  any  but  thofe  of  their  own  nation.  Religion, 
although  its  tendency  is  to  unite  people  in  thofe  things    that    are   e{- 
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fential  to  happinefs,  occafions  wide  differences  as  to  manners,  cuftom?, 
and  even  character.  The  Preft>yterian,  the  Quaker,  the  Epifcopa- 
lian,  the  Baptift,  the  German  and  Low  Dutch  Calvinift,  the  Method- 
id  and  the  Moravian,  have  each  their  diftinguifhing  characteriflics, 
cither  in  their  worfhip,  their  difcipline,  or  their  drefs.  There  is  (till 
another  chara&eriftical  difference,  diftincl  from  either  of  the  others, 
which  arifes  from  the  intercourle  of  the  inhabitants  with  different 
ftates.  The  people  in  Weft  Jerfey  trade  to  Philadelphia,  and  of  courfe 
imitate  their  fafhions,  and  imbibe  their  manners.  The  inhabitants  of 
Eaft  Jerfey  trade  to  New  York,  and  regulate  their  fafhions  and  man- 
ners according  to  thofe  in  New  York.  So  that  the  difference  in  re- 
gard to  fafhions  and  manners  between  Eaft  and  Weft  Jerfey,  is 
nearly  asgreat  as  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. — Add  to  all 
thele  the  differences  common  in  all  countries,  arifing  from  the  vari- 
ous occupations  of  men,  fuch  as  the  Civilian,  the  Divine,  the  Law- 
yer, the  Phyhcian,  the  Mechanic,  the  clownifh,  the  decent,  and  the 
reipeciable  Farmer,  all  of  whom  have  different  purfuits,  or  purfue 
the  fame  thing  differently,  and  of  courfe  mult  have  different  ideas 
and  manners  ; — when  we  take  into  view  all  thele  differences,  (and 
all  thefe  differences  exift  in  New  Jerfey,  and  many  of  them  in  all  the 
other  flates)  it  cannot  be  expecled  that  many  general  obfervations  will 
apply.  It  may,  however,  in  truth  be  faid,  that  the  people  of  New 
Jerfey  are  generally  induftrious,  frugal  and  hofpitable.  There  are, 
comparatively,  but  few  men  of  learning  in  the  ftate,  nor  can  it  be  faid 
that  the  people  in  general  have  a  tafte  for  the  fciences.  The  poorer 
clafs,  in  which  may  be  included  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  whole  ftate,  are  inattentive  to  the  education  of  their 
children,  who  are  but  too  generally  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 
There  arc,  however,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  fir  ft  rank  in  a- 
bihties  and  learning  in  the  civil  offices  of  the  ftate,  and  in  thefeveral 
learned  profeffions. 

It  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  a  geographer  to  compliment  the  ladies  ; 
nor  would  we  be  thought  to  do  it  when  we  fay,  that  there  is  atleaft  as 
great  a  number  of  induftrious,  difcreet,  amiable,  genteel  and  handfeme 
women  in  New  Jerfey.  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  as 
in  any  of  the  thirteen  ftates. 

Religion.!  There,  are  in  this  ftate,  about  fifty  Prefbyterian  con- 
gregations, fubjeel  to  the  care  of  three  Prefbyteries,  viz.  That  of 
New  York,  of  New  Brunfwirk,  and  Philadelphia.  A  part  of  the 
charge  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Prefbyteries  lies  in  New  Jer- 
fey, and  part  in  their  own  refpe6tive  ftates. 

Betides  thele  there  are  upwards  of  40  congregations  of  Friends — 
30  of  the  Baptifts — 25  of  Epifcopalians — 28  of  Dutch  Reformed,  be- 
iides  Methodifts — and  a  fettlement  of  Moravians.  All  thefe  religious 
denominations  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony  ;  and  are  allowed, 
by  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate,  to  worfhip  Almighty  God  agreeably 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  confeiences  ;  and  are  not  compelled  to 
attend  or  fupport  any  worfhip  contrary  to  their  own  faith  and  judg- 
ment. All  Protcftant  inhabitants,  of  peaceable  behaviour,  are  eligi- 
ble to  the  civil  offices  of  the  ftate. 

Colleges.  Acad  e  m  1  e  s,  and  Schools.]  There  are  two  colleg- 
es in  New  Jerfey  ;  one  at  Princetown,  called  Naffau  Hall,  the  other  at 
Brunfwick.  called  Queens  College.     The  collect?    at?  Princetown  was 
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firft  founded  by  charter  from  John  Hamilton,  Efq;  Prefident  of  the 
council,  about  the  year  1738,  and  enlarged  by  Governour  Belcher  in 
1747.  Tlie  charter  delegates  a  power  of  granting  to  "  the  Itudents 
of  laid  college,  or  to  any  others  thought  worthy  ot  them,  all  fuch  de- 
grees as  are  granted  in  either  of  our  uuiverfities  or  any  other  colleee 
in  Great  Britain."  It  has  twenty-three  truftees.  The  goveTnour  of 
the  ftate,  and  the  prelident  of  the  college  are,  ex  ojficiis,  two  of  them. 
It  has  an  annual  income  of  about  goo1,  currency  ;  of  which  20a/.  a- 
rife  from  funded  public  lecurities  and  lands,  and  the  reft  from  the  fees 
of  the  ftudents. 

The  prefident  of  the  college,  is  alfo  profeffor  of  eloquence,  criticifm, 
and  chronology.  The  vice  prefident  is  alfo  profeffor  of  divinity  and 
moral  philoiophy.  There  is  alfo  a  profeffor  of  mathematics,  and  nat- 
ural philofophy,  and  two  mailers  of  languages.  The  four  clalfes  in 
sollege  contain  commonly  from  70  to  too  ltuclents.  There  is  a  gram- 
mar fchooi,  of  about  20  fcholars,  connected  with  the  college,  under 
the  fuperintendance  of  the  prefident,  and  taught  fometimes  by  a  feni- 
or  fcholar,  and  lometimes  by  a  graduate. 

Before  the  war  this  college  was  furnifhed  with  a  Philofophical  appa- 
ratus, worth  500/.  which  (except  the  elegant  Orrery  conftrucled  by 
Mr,  Mittenhoule)  was  aim  oft  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  Britifh  army 
in  the  late  war.  as  was  alio  the  library, which  now  confiftsof  between 
2  and  3000  volumes. 

The  cuilege  edifice  is  handfomely  built  with  flone.  and  is  180  feet 
in  length,  54  in  breadth,  and  4  ftories  high  ;  and  is"  divided  into  for- 
ty two  convenient  chambers  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ftudents, 
befides  a  dining  hall,  chapel,  and  room  for  the  library.  Its  fituatiorj 
is  elevated  and  exceedingly  pleal'ant  and  heathful.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  fince  the  removal  of  the  college  to  Princeton  in  1756,  there  have 
been  but  5  or  6  deaths  among  the  ftudents.  The  view  from  the  college 
balcony  is  extenlive  and  charming. 

The  college  has  been  under  the  care  of  a  fucceffion  cf  prefidents 
eminent  for  piety  and  learning  ;  and  has  furniihed  a  number  of  Civil- 
ians, Divines,  and  Phylicians  of  the  fitrft  rank  in  America.* 

The  charter  for  Oueens  college,  at  Brunfwick,  was  granted  jufl  be- 
fore the  war,  in  conlequence  of  an  application  from  a  body  of  the 
Dutch  church.  Its  funds,  raifed  wholly  by  free  donations,  amounted, 
foon  after  its  eftabliihment,  to  four  thouiand  pounds  ;  but  they  were 
c»nliderably  diminifhed  by  the  war.  The  grammar  fchooi,  which  is 
connected  with  the  college,  confifts  of  between  thirty  and  forty  flu- 
dents,  under  the  care  of  the  truftees.  This  college  at  prefent,  is  not 
in  a  very  flounfhing  ftate; 

There  are  a  number  of  good  academies  in  this  ftate.  One  at  Free- 
hold, in  the  county  of  Monmouth — Another  at  Trer>U>n,  in  which 
are  about  eighty  ftudents  in  the  different  branches.  It  has  a  fund  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty    pounds  per  annum,  arifing  Iiom  the  in- 
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tereft  on  public  fecurities.  Another  in  Ilackkinfak,  in  the  county  of 
Bergen,  of  upwards  of  an  hundred  Scholars.  Instruction  and  board 
are  laid  to  be  cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  There 
is  another  flourilhing  academy  at  Orangedale,  in  the  county  of  Efl'ex, 
confiHing  of  nearly  as  many  fcholars  as  any  of  the  others,  furnifhed 
with  able  inftrudtors  and  good  accommodations.  Another  has  lately 
been  opened  at  Elizabethtown,  and  con  lifts  of  upwards  of  twenty 
Students  in  the  languages,  and  is  increasing.  An  academy,  by  the 
name  of  Burlington  academy,  has  lately  been  eftablifhed  at  Burling- 
ton, under  the  direction  of  feven  truitees,  and  the  mftrufclion  of  two 
preceptors.  The  fyftem  of  education  adopted  in  this  academy,  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  fcholars  for  the  fludy  of  the  more  difficult  dal- 
lies and  the  higher  branches  of  fcience  in  a  college  or  univerfity.  At 
Newark,  an  Academy  was  founded  in  June  1792.  and  promifes  to  be  a 
ufeful  institution.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  grammar  ichools  at  Spring- 
field, Morriftown,  Bordentown  and  Amboy.  There  are  no  regular 
establishments  for  common  fchcols  in  the  (late.  The  ufual  mode  of 
education  is  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  neighbourhood  to  join 
in  affording  a  temporary  lupport  for  a  fchoolmafter,  upon  luch  terms 
as  are  mutually  agreeable.  But  the  encouragement  which  thefe  occa- 
fional  teachers  meet  with,  is  generally  fuch,  as  that  no  perfon  of  a- 
bilities  adequate  to  the  bufinefs,  will  undertake  it  ;  and  of  courie,  lit- 
tle advantage  is  derived  from  thele  ichools.  The  improvement  in 
thefe  common  fchools  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  pay  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  legiflature  do 
not  take  up  this  fubjeft,  and  adopt  fome  fuch  method  of  Supporting 
public  fchools  as  has  been  pra&iied  upon  with  vifible  good  iuccefs  in 
Some  of  the  New  England  Stales. 

Chief  To  \v  n  s.]      There  are  a  number  of  towns  in  this  (late,  near- 
ly of  equal   fize    and    importance,    and   none    that    has  more   than    a- 
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lituated  on  the  northeaft  (ide  of  the  river  Delaware,  oppolite  the  falls, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ftate,  from  north  to  South,  in  lat.  400  15', 
and  about  20'  eaft  of  the  meridian  of  Philadelphia.  The  river 
is  not  navigable  above  thefe  falls,  except  for  boars  which  will 
carry  from  five  to  feven  hundred  bufhels  of  wheat.  This  town,  with 
Lamberton,  which  joins  it  on  the  fouth,  contains  upwards  of  two 
hundred  houfes,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.  Here  the  legiflature 
flatedly  meets,  the  fupreme  court  fits,  and  moll  of  the  public  offices 
are  kept.  The  inhabitants  have  lately  erected  a  handfome  court  houfe 
ico  feet  by  50,  with  a  femi-hcxagon  at  each  end,  over  which  is  to  be 
a  ballufir^de.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  pleafant  town,  are  Seve- 
ral  gentlemen's  feats,  finely  fituated  en  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
and  ornamented  with  tafte  and  elegance.  This  town,  being  a 
thoroughfare  between  the  eaffern  parts  of  the  Rate  and  Philadelphia, 
has  a  confiderable  inland  trade. 

Burlington  (city)  extends  three  miles  along  the  Delaware,  and 
one  mile  back,  at  right  angles,  into  the  county  of  Burlington,  and 
is  twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia  by  water,  and  Seventeen  by 
land.  The  ifiand,  which  is  the  moft  populous  part  of  the  city,  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
U  has  four  entrances  over  bridges  and  caufeways,  and    a    quantity    of 
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Bank  meadow,  adjoining.  On  the  ifiand  are  about  one  hundred  and 
Hxty  houfes,  1  boo  white  and  10c  black,  inhabitants.  But  few  of  the 
Negroes  are  flaves.  The  main  Itreets  are  con.venietly  Ipacious,  and 
moitly  ornamented  with  trees  in  the  fronts  $f  the  houfes,  which  are 
regularly  arranged.  The  Delaware,  oppofite  the  town,  is  about  a 
mile  wide;  and  under  fhelter  of  Mittirthicunk  and  Burlington  Iflands, 
affords  a  fafe  and  convenient  harbour.  It  is  commodioufly  fituated 
for  trade,  but  is  two  near  the  of ulent  city  of  Philadelphia  to  admit  of 
*ny  confiderable  iricreafe of- foreign  commerce.  There  are  two  houfes 
for  public  worfhip  in  tiv  town,  one  for  the  Friends  or  Quakers,  who 
are  the  mod  numerous,  and  one  for  Epifcopalians.  The  other  public 
buildings  are  two;ruhet  houfes,  a  court  houfe,  and  the  belt  goal 
in  the  Mate.  fieri  des  thele,  there  is  an  academy,  already  men- 
tioned, a  fi<fe  fchool;  a  nail  nianu factory,  and  an  excellent  diftill- 
ery,  if  tha'  can  be  called  excellent  which  produces  a  poifon  both  of 
health  and  morals'; 

'■  he  city  was  a  free  port  under  the  (late.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and 
aldem-M  hold  a  commercial  court,  when  the  matter  in  controveiiy 
is  between  foreigners  and  foreigners,  or  between  foreigners  and  cili- 
rt'ns.  The  ilia^j  0f  Burlington  was  laid  our,  and  thefirlt  (ettlements 
made  as  early  as  ,0,7<  ]n  '1682,  the  ifiand  of  Mittinnicunk,  or  Free 
School  ifiand,  was  given  for  the  uie  of  the  ifiand  of  Burlington  ;  the 
yeaily  profits  anting  from  U  t^ihieh  amount  to  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty pounds)  ate  appropriated  for  the  education  of  poor  children- 

Perth  Am  hoy  (city)  took  its  namt  f1Qm  James  Drummond,  ea 
of  Perth  •  and  Ambb,  the  Indian  word  tor  point,  and  Hands  on  a 
heck  of  land  included  between  Rafitan  river  and  Arthur  Kull  found. 
Its  fituation  is  high  and  healthy.  It  lies  open  to  Sandy  Hook,  and 
has  one  of  the  belt  harbours  on  the  continent.  Veffels  from  lea  may 
enter  it  in  one  tide,  in  almoft  any  weather.  Great  efforts  have  been 
made,  and  legislative  encourrgements  offered,  to  render  it  a  place  of 
trade,  but  without  fuccefs.  This  town  was  early  incorporated  with 
city  privileges,  and  continued  to  lend  two  members  to  the  general  af- 
fembiy  until  the  revolution.  Until  this  event,  it  was  the  capital  of 
Eaft  Jferfey  ;  and  the  legifUtureand  fupreme  court  ufed  to  fit  here  and 
at  Burlington  alternately. 

Brunswick  (city)  was  incorporated  in  1  784,  and  is  fituated  on  the 
■lOuthweft  fide  of  Raritan  river,  over  which  a  fine  bridge  has  lately 
been  built,  twelve  miles  above  Amboy.  It  contains  about  two  hun- 
dred houfes,  and  nearly  2000  inhabitants,  one  half  of  whom  arc  Dutch, 
Its  fituation  is  low  and  unpleafant,  being  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and 
under  a  high  hill  which  riles  back  of  the  town.  The  ice,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  river  in  winter,  frequently  lodges  on  the  fhallow 
fording  place,  ju't  oppolite  the  town,  and  forms  a  temporary  dam, 
which  occalions  the  water  to  rife  many  feet  above  its  ufual  height, 
and  lomctimes  to  overflow  the  lower  floors  of  thofe  houfes  which  are 
not  guarded  again  ft.  this  inconvenience,  by  having  their  foundations 
elevated.  The  ftreets  are  railed  and  paved  with  (lone.  The  water 
in  the  fprings  and  wells  is  generally  bad.  i  he  inhabitants  are  begin- 
ning to  build  on  the  hill  above  the  town,  which  is  very  pleafant,  and 
commands  a  pretty  prolpect.  The  citizens  have  a  confiderable  inland 
trade,  and  fevera!  fcrial'l  veffels  belonging  to  the  port. 

Pi'ixciroy,    is    a     pleafant     village,     of     about  80    houfes,    52 
V    f  miles 
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miles  from  N<;w  York,  and  42  from  Philadelphia.  Its  public  build- 
ings are  a  large  college  edifice  of  ftone,  already  defcribed,  and  a  pref- 
byterian  church  built  of  brick.  Its  fituation  is  remarkably  heal- 
thy. 

Elizabethtown  (borough)  is  fifteen  miles  from  New  York.  Its 
fituation  is  pleafant,  and  its  foil  cjual  in  fertility  to  any  in  the  ftate. 
In  the  compact  part  of  the  town,  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty houfes.  The  public  buildings  are  a  very  handfome  prefbyterian 
brick  church,  lately  built,*  an  epifcopal  church,  alio  of  brick,  and  an 
academy.  This  is  one  of  the  oldell  towns  in  the  Hate.  It  was 
purchafed  of  the  Indians  as  early  as  1664,  and  was  fettled  foon  af- 
ter. 

Newark  is  feven  miles  from  New  York.  It  is  a  handfome.  flour- 
ifhing  town,  about  the  fize  of  Elizabethtown,  and  has  two  prefbyte- 
rian churches,  one  of  which  is  of  Hone,  and  is  the  largeft  and  mol1 
elegant  building  in  the  ftate.  Befidcs  thefe  there  is  an  epifcopal  chur-n» 
a  court  houfe  and  goal.  This  town  is  celebrated  for  the  exc;ience 
of  its  cider,  and  is  the  feat  of  the  largeft  fhoe  manufac^y.  *n  tne 
ftate.  The  avei age  number  made  daily,  throughout  tb~  year,  is  efti- 
mated  at  about  200  pair. 

Practice  of  Physic*.]  There  is  a  6  Medical  Society'  in  this 
ftate,  confiding  of  about  thirty  of  then-  'noft  refpectable  phyficians, 
•who  meet  twice  a  year.  No  perfo"  1S  admitted  to  the  practice  of  phy- 
fic,  without  a  licenfe  from  th<-  Supreme  court,  founded  on  a  certificate 
from  this  fociety,  or  at  Jeaft  two  of  its  members,  teftifying  his  fkill 
and  abilities.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  county  of  Cape  May,  no 
regular  phyfician  has  ever  found  fupport.  Medicine  has  been  admin- 
iftered  by  women,  except  in  fome  extraordinary  cafes. 

Practice  of  Law.]  No  perfon  is  permitted  to  practice  as  an  at- 
torney in  any  court  without  a  licenle  from  the  governcur.  This  can- 
not be  obtained,  unlefs  the  candidate  fhall  be  above  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  fhall  have  ferved  a  regular  clerkfhip  with  fome  licenfed 
attorney  for  four  years,  and  have  taken  a  degree  in  fome  public  col- 
lege, otherwife  he  mult  ferve  five  years.  This  regulation  is  confider- 
ed  by  fome  as  a  depreciation  of  rights  in  regard  to  citizens  of  other 
ftates,  and  a  bar  to  the  progrefs  of  knowledge.  Hemuft  alfo  fubmit  to 
an  examination  by  three  of  the  moll  eminent  counfeliors  in  the  ftate,  in 
the  prelence  of  the  judges  ofthelupreme  couit.  After  three  years  practice 
as  an  aUorney,  he  becomes  a  candidate  for  a  counfellor's  licenle,  which 
is  granted  on  a  like  examination.  Many  of  the  people  here,  however, 
as  in  oiher  ftates,  think  (becaufe  perhaps  they  are  inftruments  in  o- 
bliging  them  to  pay  their  debts)  that  ihe  lawyers  know  too  much. 
But  their  knowledge  will  not  injure  thofe  who  are  innocent,  and  who 
will  let  them  alone.  Experience  has  verified  this  obfervation  in  the 
county  of  Cape  May.  No  lawyer  lives  within  fixty  miles  of  that 
county,  and  it  is  feldom  that  they  attend  their  courts. 

Constitution,]  The  government  of  this  ftate,  agreeable  to 
their  conftitution,  is  veiled  in  a  governour,  legiflative  council,  and 
general  ailembly.  The  governour  is  chofen  annually,  by  the  council 
«uid  ailembly  jointly,  and  is  ft i led,  "  Governour  and  commander  in 
chief  in  and  over  the  ftate  of  New  Jeviey,    and  the   territories  there* 

unto 
*  Their  former  church,  which  was  very  elegant,  was  burnt  in  17S0,  by  a  re- 
iu^ec,  who  was  a  native,  and  at;  i.vhabitaot  of  Elizabethtown. 
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linto  belonging,  chancellor  and  ordinary  in  the  fame.""  The  legifla- 
tive  council  is  compofed  .of  One  member  from  each  county,  cholen 
annually  by  the  people:  They  mult  be  worth  one  thouiand  pounds 
in  real  and  perlonal  ellaae  within  the  county,  and  have  been  freehol- 
ders and  inhabitants  of  the  counties  they  rep  relent  for  one  year.  The 
general  affembly  is  compofed  of  three  members  from  each  county 
cholen  as  above  ;  each  of  them  mull  be  worth  five  hundred  pounds, 
in  real  and  perlonal  edate  within  the  county,  and  have  been  freehol- 
ders and  inhabitants  as  above.  Each  of  thcfe,  on  taking  his  feat  in 
the  legiflature,  mult  fwear  "  that  he  will  not  affent  to  any  law,  vote 
or  proceeding,  which  (hall  appear  to  him  injurious  to  the  public  welfare 
of  the  Hate,  or  that  (hall  annul  or  repeal  that  part  of  the  conftitution 
which  eftablifhcs  annual  elections,  nor  that  part  refpecling  trial  by  ju- 
ry, nor  that  pare  which  feeures  liberty  of  confidence." 

The  povernouv  fits  in,  and  prefides  over  the  legiflative  council,  and 
has  a  calling  vote  in  their  debates.  I  lis  privy  or  executive  council, 
is  compofed  of  any  three  members  of  the  legiflative  council  ;  and  the 
goverrrour  and  any  (even  members  of  the  council  are  a  court  of  ap- 
peals in  the  lad  refort,  as  to  points  of  law  in  civil  cafes,  and  poflels  a 
power  of  pardoning  criminals  in  all  cales  what  foe  ver.  The  council 
chufe  one  of  their  members  to  be  vice  prefident,  who,  when  the  gov- 
ernour  is  abfent  from  the  Hate,  pofleffes  the  fupreme  executive  pow- 
er. The  council  may  originate  any  bills,  excepting  preparing  and  al- 
tering-any  money  bill,  which  is  the  fole  prerogative  of  the  allembly. 
In  every  other  refpeft  their  powers  are  equal.  Every  bill  is  read  three 
times  in  each  houle.  None  of  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  or 
other  courts,  fheriffs,  or  any  perfon  poH'eiled  of  any  pofl.  of  profit  un- 
der the  governour.  except  juftices  of  the  peace,  is  entitled  to  a  feat 
in  the  afFemtdy.  The  eftate  of  a  filicide  is  not  forfeited  for  his  of- 
fence. 

Courts  of  Justice,  Laws,  &c]  The  courts  of  juftice  in  this 
ftate  are,  fir  ft,  'jujlkes  courts.  A  competent  number  of  perfons  are 
appointed  in  each  county  by  the  council  and  affembly,  in  joint  meet- 
ing, who  are  called  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  continue  in  office  five 
years,  who,  befides  being  conlervators  of  the  peace,  agreeably  to  the 
Englifh  laws,  are  authorized  to  hold  courts  for  the  trial  of  caufes  un- 
der twelve  pounds.  From  this  court,  perfons  aggrieved,  may  appeal 
to  the  quarter  felTions.  Secondly,  Courts  of  quarter  fejfions  of  the  peace, 
are  held  quarterly  in  every  county,  by  at  leaft  three  of  the  juftices. 
This  court  takes  cognizance  of  bleaches  of  the  peace,  and  is  general- 
ly regulate*.!  by  the  rules  of  the   Englifh  law. 

Thirdly,  Courts  of  common  {/Las,  which  are  held  quarterly,  by  judges 
appointed  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  juftices  of  the 
peace,  and  who  are  eommonlv  of  their  number,  and  hold  their  com- 
miffions  five  years.  This  court  may  be  held  by  a  fingle  judge,  and  has 
cognizance  of  demands  to  any  amount,  and  is  conftrutted  on,  and 
governed  by  the  principle:;  of  the  Englifh  laws. 

Fourthly,  Supreme  (curts,  which  are  held  four  times  in  a  year,  at 
Trenton,  by  three  judges  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  who  hold  their 
offices  three  years,  but  one  judge  only  is  neeeijary  to  the  holding  this 
court.  This  court  has  cognizance  of  all  actions,  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal throughout  the  ftate,  having  the  united  authority  of  the  courts  of 
kings  bench,  common  pleas  and  exchequer    in  England.     The  courts 
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of  oyer  and  terminer  and  niii  prius,  commonly  held  once  a  year  in 
each  county,  for  the  trial  of  caufes  arifing  in  the  county,  and  brought 
to  iffue  in  the  fupreme  court,  are  properly  branches  of  this  court,  and 
are  held  by  one  of  the  judges  of  it,  except  that  in  the  courts  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  fome  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  are  always  added 
in  the  commiffion  as  aififlants  to  the  judge  ;  but  they  cannot  hold  the 
court  without  him. 

Fifthly,  Orphan's  courts,  lately  eftablifhed  by  act  of  affembly,  aie  held 
by  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  ex  ojfuiis,  and  have  cog- 
nizance of  all  matters  relating  to  wills,  adminiftration,   &c. 

Sixthly,  Court  of  Chancery,  held  by  the  governor  ex  officio,  always  open. 
It  is  a  court  of  law  and  equity,  founded  on  the  fame  principles,  and 
governed  by  the  fame  rules  as  the  court  of  chancery  in  England. 

Seventhly,  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  compofed  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  feven  of  the  council,  and  is  a  court  of  appeals  in  the  laii 
refort,  in  all  cafes  of  law. 

All  the  Englifh  laws  which  had  been  praclifed  upon  in  the  ftate, 
and  which  aie  not  repugnant  to  revolution  principles,  were  adopted 
by  the  conftitution,  and  very  few  alterations  of  confequence  have 
fince  been  made,  except  in  the  deftent  of  the  real  eltates,  which  in- 
flead  of  defcending  to  the  eldeft  fon,  agreeable  to  the  old  feudal  fyf- 
tem,  as  formeily,  are  now  divided  (where  theie  is  no  will)  two  fhares, 
to  each  fon,  and  one  fhare  to  each  daughter  ;  i.  e.  the  fons,  have 
double  the  daughter's  portions,  but  all  the  Ions  have  equal  portions 
and  all  the  daughters. 

Military  Strength. ]  The  military  flrength  of  New  Jerfey, 
confifts  of  a  mditia,  of  between  30.000  and  40,000  men. 

History.]  Sec  Smith's  Hiitory  of  New  Jerfey — and  Hazard's 
State  Papers. 

This  ftate  was  the  feat  of  war  forfeveral  years,  during  the  bloody 
contefl  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  Her  lofies  both  of  men 
and  property,  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  ftate, 
was  greater  than  of  any  other  of  the  thirteen  dates.  When  General 
Wafhington  was  retreating  through  the  Jerries,  almoft  forfaken  by  all 
others,  her  militia  were  at  all  times  obedient  to  his  orders  ;  and  for 
a  confk'erable  length  of  time,  compofed  the  flrength  of  his  army. 
There  is  hardly  a  town  in  the  ftate  that  lay  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
Britifh  army,  that  was  not  rendered  fignal  by  fome  enterprize  or  ex- 
ploit. At  Trenton  the  enemy  received  a  check  which  may  be  faid 
with  juftice  to  have  turned  the  tide  of  the  war.  At  Princeton,  the 
feat  of  the  mufes,  they  received  another,  which,  united,  obliged  them 
to  retire  with  precipitation,  and  ta^e  refuge  in  difgraceful  winter 
quarters.  But  whatever  honour  this  flate  might  derive  from  the  re- 
lation, it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  give  a  paiticular  defcription  of  battles 
or  fieges  ;  we  leave  this  to  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian,  and  only  obferve 
in  general,  that  the  many  military  atchievements  performed  by  the 
Jeriey  foldiers,  give  this  Itate  one  of  the  firfl  ranks  among  her  liueis 
in  a  military  view,  and  entitle  her  to  a  fhare  of  praife  in  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  the  late  glorious  revolution,  that  bears  no  proportion  tc» 
her  fizc. 
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Governors  ef  N e\v J e rsey ,  from  the  furrender  of  tithe Government  by 

the  Proprietorsj'b  i  702,  to  the prefent   me. 
T  Edward,  vifcount  Cornbury.  1702  to  1708,  removed  and  fucceeded  by 
i  John,  lord  Lovelace,  1708  to  1709,  died  and    the  government 

devolved  to 
Lt.  Gov. Richard  Ingnldfby,  1  709  to  1710,  when  came  in 
t  Brigader  Robert  Hunter,     1710  to  1720,  who  rehgned  in  favour  of 
•f  William  Burnet,  1720  to  1727,  removed  and  fucceeded  by 

i  John  Montgomery,  1728  to  1731,  died  and  was  fucceeded  by 

f  William  Crofby,  1731  to  1736,  died  and  the    government 

devolved  to 
John  Anderfon,  Prefident  of  the  Council  1736,  by  whole  death  about  two 

weeks  after  the  government  devolved  te 
Joly.i  Hamilton,  Prefident  oj  the  Council  1736  to  1738 

*rhofe   marked   +    were   Governors  in  chief,  and  down  to  this  time 
were  Governors  of   Newyork    and    New  Jerfey,  but  from    1738 
forward.  New  Jerfey  has  had  a  feparate  governor, 
f  Lewis  Morris,  1738  to  1746,  d;ed  and  the   government 

devolved  to 

John  Hamilton,  Prefident,     1746 by  who  fe  death  it  devolved  to 

John  Reading,  Prefident,       174610  1747. 
t  Jonathan  Belcher,  1747  to  1757,  died  and  the   government 

again  devolved  to 
John  Reading,  Prefident,       1757  to  17-  8. 

Thomas  Pownall,  then   Governor  of    MafTachufetts,  being  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  arrived  on    the  death  of  Governor    Belcher,   but 
continued  in  the  province  a  few  days  only. 
t  Francis  Bernard,  1758  to  1760,  removed  to     Bolton    and 

fucceeded  by 
i  Thomas  Boone,  J  760  to  1761,  removed  to    S.    Carolina 

and  fucceeded  by 
i  Jonah  Hardy,                           a  761  to  j  763,  removed  &  fucceeded   by 
+  William  Franklin,                  1763  to  1776,  removed  &  fucceeded   by 
t  William  Livingfton,              1  776  to  1790  died  &  fucceeded  by 
f  William  Patterlon,  J79! 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Square  Miles. 

Length  288  1  R  ,  f    o°  20'  E.  and  c°  W.  Lon.  "I 

Breadth  x56 )  BetWeen  j  39°  43'    and    4?o  N.    Lat.  )      44=900 
P  -.      T3  0UNDED    eaft,    by  Delaware  river,  which 

.bouNDAniES.J  J3  divides  it  from  New  Jerfey ;  north,  by  New 
York,  and  a  territory  of  about  202. coo  acres,  on  Lake  Erie,  purchaf- 
ed  of  congrefs  by  this  fiate  ;  northweft,  by  a  part  of  Lake  Erie,  where 
there  is  a  good  port  ;  weft,  by  the  Weftern  Territory,  and  a  part  of 
Virginia  ;  louth.  by  a  part  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Delaware.  The 
Hate  lies  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram. 

Civil  Divisions.]  Pennlylvania  is  divided  into  twenty  two 
counties,  which,  with  their  county  towns,  lituaiion,  &c.  are  mention- 
ed in  the. following  table,  as  alfo  the  various  kinds  of  mines  and  mine- 
rals in  the  itate. 

F  f  1  TABLE. 
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Governors  of  N nv J e rsey ,  from  the  furrender  of  tithe  Gov trnment  by 

M«  Proprietors^  1702,  to  the  pre  font   me. 
•f  Edward,  vilcount  (Cornbury.  1702  to  1708,  removed  and  fucceeded  by 
+  John,  lord  Lovelace,  1708  to  1709,  died  and    the  government 

devolved  to 
Lt.  Gov. Richard  Ingnldfby,i  709  to  1710,  when  came  in 
t  Brigader  Robert  Hunter,     1710  to  1720,  who  refigned  in  favour  of 
■f  William  Burnet,  1  720  to  1727,  removed  and  fucceeded  by 

f  John  Montgomery,  1728  to  1731,  died  and  was  fucceeded  by 

t  William  Crofby,  1731  to  1736,  died  and  the    government 

devolved  to 
John  Anderfon,  Prefdent  of  the  Council  1736,  by  whole  death  about  two 

weeks  after  the  government  devolved  t» 
Joh/.i  Hamilton,  Prefdent  oj  the  Council  1736  to  1738 

*fhofe    marked   +    were   Governors  in  chief,  and  down  to  this  time 
were  Governors  of   Newyork    and    New  Jerfey,  but  from    5738 
forward.  New  Jerfey  has  had  a  feparate  governor. 
i  Lewis  Morris,  1738  to  1746,  d:cd  and  the   government 

devolved  to 

John  Hamilton,  Prefulevt,     1746 by  who  fe  death  it  devolved  to 

John  Reading,  Prefident,       174610  1  747- 
t  Jonathan  Belcher,  1  747  to  1757,  died  and  the   government 

again  devolved  to 
John  Reading,  Preftdent,       175710  17.-8. 

Thomas  Pownall,  then   Governor  of    Maflachufetts,  being  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  arrived  on    the  death  of  Governor    Belcher,   but 
continued  in  the  province  a  few  days  only, 
■f  Francis  Bernard,  175810  1760,  removed  to     Bolton    and 

fucceeded  by 
i  Thomas  Boone,  1760  to  1761,  removed  to    S.    Carolina 

and  fucceeded  by 
t  Jofiah  Hardy,                            1761  to  1763,  removed  &  fucceeded   by 
+  William  Franklin,                  1763  to  1776,  removed  &  fucceeded   by 
t  William  Livingfton,              xll^>  tf>  '790  died  &  fucceeded  by 
f  William  Patterfon,  1791 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

Mile?.  Square  Miles. 

Length  288  "\  n  ,  f    o°  20'  E.  and  r©  W.  Lon.  *1 

Breadth  156 )  BetWeen  1  39°  43'    and    /2o  N.    Lat.  )      ^00 
P  -,      DOUNDED    eaft,    by  Delaware  river,  which 

ttOUNDAMES.J  |3  divides  it  from  New  Jerfey  ;  north,  by  New 
York,  and  a  territory  of  about  202.000  acres,  on  Lake  Erie,  purchaf- 
ed  of  congrefs  by  this  date  ;  northweft,  by  a  part  of  Lake  Erie,  where 
there  is  a  good  port  ;  weft,  by  the  Wefiern  Territory,  and  a  part  of 
Virginia  ;  fouth.  by  a  part  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Delaware.  The 
ftate  lies  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram. 

Civil  Division?.]  Pennlylvania  is  divided  into  twenty-two 
counties,  which,  with  their  county  towns,  lituaiion,  &c.  are  mention- 
ed in  the. following  table,  asalfothe  various  kinds  of  mines  and  mine- 
rals in  the  ftate. 

F  f«i  TABLE. 
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TABLE. 


Counties. 

Philadelphia 

Chefler 

Delaware 

Bucks 

Montgomery 

Lancaster 

Dauphin 

Beiks 

Northampton 

Luzerne 

York 

Cumberland 

Northumber- 

Franklin  fland 

Bedford 

Huntington 

Mifflin 

Weftmorcland 

Fayette 

AVafhtngton 

Allegany 


N<>.  Irh. 

54>39l 
27>937 
9^83 
25,401 
22,929 

36=»47 
.8,177 

30^79 
24,259 

4,904 

37.747 

18,243 

17,161 

1 5,655 

13,1  24  Bedford 
7.565  Huntingdon 
7,562  Lewifburgh 

16,0  i  8 'Green  {burg 

*3»325|Union. 
23866  Wafhington 
io,3oglPittlburg 


^V-ief  Tow. 

Philadelphia 

W.  Chefler 

Chefler 

Newtown 

Norriflon 

Lancaster 

Harifburgh 

Reading 

Eaiton 

W  ilk  fburgh 

York 

Carl  1  fie 

Sunbury 


OnDelawar.R  All 
On  Delawar.  R  All 
On  Delawar.  R  All 
OnDelawar.R  All 
On  Schuyik.  R  AH 
On  Sufqueh.  R  AH 
On  Sufqueh.  R|  1 
On  Schuyik.  R  J 
On  Delawar.  Rj  2 
On  Sufqueh.  R 
On  Sufqueh.  R 
On  Sufqueh.  R 
OnW.bran.Su. 


Chamberflon  |On  Sufqueh.  R 
On  Juniata  R 
On  Juniata  R 
On  "  funiata  R 
On  Allegany  R 
On  Mononga. 
S.W.corn.liate 
On  Allegany  R 


Mint 


&C. 


I.  ore  &  lead* 
iron  ore. 
I  ore  &   cop. 
Iron   ore. 
I.orejCoal  rni. 
Iro.ove.  [&c. 
I.  ore,  c.  min. 
Ir.  ore.  [&c. 
Lore,  le.  mi. 
Lore,  fait  ho. 
Iron  ore. 
Ir.    min.  &c. 
Co.  &  1.    mi. 
Iron    ore. 
Coal    mines. 
Co.  &  ir.  mi. 
Co.  &  ir.  mi. 
Co.  &  ir.  mL 


Total         43L373 

Rivers,  Canals,  &c.]  There  are  fix  conhderable  rivers  which, 
with  their  numerous  blanches,  peninfulate  the  whole  Rate,  viz.  The 
Delaware, Schuylkill,  Sufquehannah,  Youghiogeny,  Monongahela,  and 
Allegany.  The  bay  and  river  Delaware  are  navigable  from  the  fea 
up  to  the  great  or  lower  falls  at  Trenton,  155  miles  ;  and  aic  accom- 
modated with  a  light  houle,  on  Cape  Henlopen,  and  with  buoys  and 
piers  for  the  direction  and  fafety  of  fhips.  The  diftance  of  Philadel- 
phia from  the  fea,  is  about  60  miles  acrols  the  land  in  a  S.  W. 
courfe,  to  the  New  Jet  ley  coaft,  and  120  miles  by  the  fhip  channel  of 
the  Delaware.  So  far  it  is  navigable  lor  a  74  gun  fhip.  Sloops  go 
35  nu'les  Farther,  to  Trenton  falls.  The  river  is  navigable  for  boats 
that  carry  eight  or  nine  tons,  an  hundred  miles  further,  and  for  Indian 
canoes,  except  fevcral  Imall  talis  or  portages,  one  hundred  and  £fty 
miles.  At  Eafton,  it  receives  the  Lehigh  from  the  well,  which  is 
navigable  thirty  miles.  The  tide  lets  up  as  high  as  Trenton  Falls, 
and  at  Philadelphia  rifes  generally  about  five  or  fix  feet.  A  north- 
call  and  eait  wind  lailes  it  higher. 

Between  Cape  Henlopen  and  Cape  May,  is  the  entrance  into  the 
Delaware  bay.  The  entrance  into  the  rivci  is  twenty  miles  further  up, 
at  Bombay  Hook,  where  the  river  i.->  four  or  five  miles  wide.  From 
Bombay  Hook  to  Reedy  liland  is  twenty  miles.  This  ifland  is  the 
rendezvous  of  outward  bound  Chips  in  autumn  and  fpring,  waiting  for 
a  favourable  wind.  The  courfe  from  this  to  the  fea  is  S.  S.  E.  fo  that 
a  N.  W.  wind,  which  is  the  prevailing  wind  in  thefe  feafons,  is  fair 
for  vcfiels  to  put  out    to  lea.     This  river   is  generally  frozen   one  or 

two 

t  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  v  cant  lands  in  the  Hate  are  in  this  coun- 
ty* (Northumberland)  tu   the  amount  of  about  eight  mill. on:,  oi  acres. 
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two  months  in  the  year  at  Philadelphia  fo  as  to  prevent  navigation, 
hut  veflels  may,  at  all  times,  make  a  fecure  harbour  at  Port  Penn,  at 
Reedy  Ifland,  where  piers  have  been  erefted  by  the  State.  Vellels 
are  generally  from  12  to  24  hours  in  afcending  this  beautiful  river  to 
Philadelphia;  and  the  navigation  is  fafe,  and  in  the  milder  fcafons, 
efpecially  in  the  lummer,  is  indefcribeably  pleafant. 

From.  Chefter  to  Philadelphia,  20  miles  by  water  and  15  by  land,  the 
channel  of  the  river  is  narrowed  by  iflands  of  marfh,  which  are  gener- 
ally banked  and  turned  into  rich  and  immenfe'y  valiub'e  meadows. 

Billingfport,  twelve  miles  below  Philadelphia,  was  fortified  in  the 
late  war  for  the  defence  of  the  channel.  Oppofite  this  fort,  feveral 
large  frames  of  timber,  headed  with  iron  fpikes,  called  chevaux  de 
frizes,  were  funk  to  prevent  the  Britifh  ihips  from  paffing.  Since 
the  peace,  a  curious  machine  has  been  invented  in  Philadelphia,  to 
raife  them. 

The  Schuylkill  rifes  north  weft  of  the  Kittatinny  mountains,  through 
which  it  paifes,  into  a  fine  champaign  country,  and  runs,  from  its 
fource,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  a  fouth  eaft  di- 
rection, and  palling  through  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  falls 
into  the  Delaware  oppofite  Mud  Ifland,  6  or  7  miles  below  the  city. 
It  is  navigable  from  above  Reading,  eighty  five  or  ninety  miles  to  its 
mouth.  There  are  4  floating  bridges  thrown  acrofs  it,  made  of  logs 
fattened  together,  and  lying  upon  the  water,  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  N.  E.  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah  river  rifes  in  lakes  Otfcgo 
and  Otego,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  and  runs  in  fuch  a  winding 
courfe  as  to  crofs  the  boundary  line  between  New  York  and  Pennfyl- 
vania  three  times.  It  receives  Tyoga  river,  one  of  its  principal 
branches,  in  la.t.  410  57',  three  miles  fouth  of  the  boundary  line. 
The  Sufquehannah  branch  is  navigable  for  batteaux  to  its  fource, 
whence,   to    Mohawk    river,      is    but   twenty    miles.  The    Tyoga 

branch  is  navigable  fifty  miles,  for  batteaux  ;  and  its  fource  is  buc 
a  few  miles  from  the  Chenefiee,  which  empties  into  lake  Ontario. 
From  Tyoga  point,  the  river  proceeds  foutheaft  to  Wyoming,  with- 
out any  obftruction  by  falls,  and  then  foutheaft,  over  Wyoming  falls, 
till  at  Sunburv,  in  about  lat.  41°,  it  meets  the  weft  branch  of  Sufque- 
hannah, which  is  navigable  go  miles  fiom  its  mouth,  and  fome  of  the 
branches  of  it  are  navigable  50  miles,  and  approach  very  near  fome 
of  the  boatable  branches  of  the  Aliogany  river.  This  noble  river  is 
pafiable  to  Middletown,  (below  flaitis'  ferry)  with  boats,  carrying 
leveral  hundred  bufhels,  and  with  rafts  of  boards  &c.  from  the  Rate 
of  New  York,  as  well  as  down  the  Tyoga,  and  Juniata  branches,  fev- 
eral hundred  miles,  in  their  different  windings,  but  it  is  attended  with 
difficulty  and  danger  on  account  of  the  numerous  falls  below  Middle- 
town.  About  fifteen  miles  above  Harrifburo;,  it  receives  the  Juniata, 
from  the  north  weft,  proceeding  from  the  Allegany  mountains,  and 
flowing  through  a  mountainous,  broken,  yet  cultivable  country.  This 
river  is  navigable,  120  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Swetara,  which  falls  into  the  Sulquehannah  from  the  northcafr,, 
is  navigable  fifteen  miles.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  this 
river,  and  a  mile  from  Middletown,  is  a  grift  mill  which  merits  par- 
ticular notice.  It  is  a  very  large  and  handfoms  ftone  building,  lias 
four  pair  cf  ftones,  and  is  perhaps  in  every  refpeft  one  c:  the  mod 
F  i  4  complete 
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complete  in  the  Rate.  But  the  moft  remarkable  clieumfrance  relati/i  .  ■■ 
it,  is  the  r^ce,  which  is  a  canal  from  ?o  to  30  feet  wide,  and  carried  with' 
fuch  a  degree  of  boldneis  to  a  length  of  476  rods  or  perches,  through 
rocks  and  hills,  and  every  obftacle  in  its  couife.  as  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
cite a  very  high  idea  of  the  enterprize  and  per  levering  induftry  of  Mr.. 
George  Frey,  the  undertaker  and  owner. 

From  Swetara  to  the  Tulpehoken  branch  of  Schuylkill,  a  canal  and 
lock  navigation  is  undertaken,  and  the  works  commenced,  bv  an  in- 
corporated company  whole  capital  is  400,000  dollais.  This  leads 
through  the  Schuylkill  to  Philadelphia.  When  this  fliall  be  effected, 
a  paflage  will  be  open  to  Philadelphia  from  the  Juniata,  the  Tyoga,' 
and  the  eaft  and  weft  branches  of  the  Sufquehannah,  which  water  at. 
lead  15.000  coo  of  acres.  From  this  junction,  the  general  courle  of 
the  Sutquehannah  is  about  foutheaft  until  it  falls  into  the  head  of 
Chcfapeak  bay  at  Havre  de  Grace.  It  is  above  a  mile  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  is  navigable  for  lea  vellels  but  about  five  miles,  on  ac- 
count of  its  rapids.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  very  romantic,  par- 
ticularly where  it  palTes  through  the  mountains.  This  paiTage  has 
every  appearance  of  having  been  forced  through  by  the  pre  flu  re  of  the 
water,  or  of  having  been  burft  open  by  fome  convullion  in  nature. 

The  feveral  branches  of  the  Youghiogcny  river  rife  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  Allegany  mountains.  After  running  a  fhort'  diftance,  they  u- 
rite  and  form  a  large  beautiful  river,  which,  in  palling  fome  of  the 
molt  weftcrn  ridges  of  the  mountains,  precipitates  ltlclf  over  a  level 
ledge  of  rocks,  lying  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  courle  of  the  river. 
Thele  falls,  called  the  Ohiopyle  falls,  are  about  twenty  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height,  and  the  river  is  .perhaps  eighty  yards  wide.  For  a 
conliderable  diftance  below  the  falls,  the  water  is  very  rapid,  and 
bods  and  foams  vehemently,  occafioning  a  continual  m  ft  to  lile  fiom 
it,  even  at  noon  day,  and  in  fair  weather.  The  river  at  this  place 
runs  to  the  fouthweft,  but  prelently  winds  round  to  the  nonhweft, 
and  continuing  this  courle  for  thirty  or  forty  miles,  it  lofes  its  name 
by  uniting  with  the  Monongahela,  which  comes  from  the  fouthward, 
and  contains  perhaps,  twice  as  much  water.  Thefe  united  dreams,' 
fhortlv  after  their  junction  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  Allegany 
at  Pittfburgh,  and  together  form  the  grand  river  Ohio. 

The  "Monongahela  has  been  already  particularly  defcribed,  and  fome 
obfervations  made  on  the  navigation  of  the  Allegany.  In  addition  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  junction  of  French  Creek  'which  comes 
from  the  northweft)  with  the  Allegany,  are  the  remains  of  a  Britifh 
foi  tification  ;  and  about  a  mile  above  is  fort  Franklin,  built  in  1787,' 
and  rhen  guarded  by  a  company  of  American  foldiers,  The  Pennlyl- 
vania  north  line,  croffes  French  Creek,  about  three  miles  above  Lc 
Bceuf,  where  there  was  formerly  a  fort.  From  Be  Bceuf  to  Prelque- 
iile,  15  or  16  miles,  is  an  old  waggon  road,  cut  by  the  French  in  the 
war  ct  1755.  The  lands  on  French  Creek  are  very  rich,  and  moftly 
cleared,  which  is  an  evidence  that  its  former  Indian  inhabitants  were 
numerous.  Fourteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  creek  is  a  gentle 
rapid,   thence  to  its  mouth,  it  is  flow,  deep  and  fmooth. 

'J  here  is  laid  to  be  a  practicable  communication  between  thefcuth- 
ern  branch  of  the  Tyoga  and  a  branch  of  the  Allegany,  the  head  wa- 
ters of  which,  are  but  a  fhort  diftance  from  each  other.  The  Sene- 
ca Indians  fay  they  can  walk  four  times  in  a  dav,  from    the    boatable 

waters 
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>/alers  of  the  Allegany,  to  thofe  of  the  Tyoga,  at  the  place  now  men- 
tioned. And  between  the  Sulquehannah,  juft  before  it  ciolTes  into 
Pennlylvania  the  fird  time,  and  the  Delaware,  is  a  poitage  of  only 
twelve  miles.  Rafts  of  timber,  plank,  boards  and  daves,  with  other 
articles  upon  them,  can  be  brought  down  the  Delaware  from  the 
counties  of  Montgomery  and  Odego  in  New  York,  2co  miles  above 
the  city  by  the  courfe  of  the  river.  Some  money  was  expended  by 
the  government  and  landholders  in  improving  the  navigation  up  to- 
wards the  fource,  befoie  the  revolution,  and  there  has  been  a  furvev 
fince  made,  for  the  purpoie  of  proceeding  in  the  improvement  of 
this  and  the  other  principal  rivers  of  Pennlylvania,  and  for  making 
communications  by  canals  in  the  improved  part,  and  by  roads  in  the 
unimproved  pa-rt  of  the  date.  Great  progrefs  has  already  been  made 
in  thefe  improvements,  and  the  exertions  for  their  completion  are  dill 
continued.  The  Pennfylvanians  are  much  inclined  to  fuch  enter- 
prizes,  having  found  great  benefit  from  them.  On  the  completion  of 
the  prcfent  plans,  the  ltate  will  be  as  conveniently  interfered  by  roads 
as  any  other  of  its  fize  in  the  union,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
iettlement  of  its  new  lands.  A  flight  view  of  the  map  of  Pennlylva- 
nia will  fliew  how  finely  this  date  is  watered  by  the  Delaware  and 
its  branches,  the  Schuylkill,  the  Juniata,  the  Sufquehannah  and  its 
branches,  the  Ohio,  Allegany,  Youghiogcny,  and  Monongahela.  The 
Patomak  and  lake  Erie  alfo  afford  prefpects  of  coniiderable  benefit 
from  their  navigation.  Nature  has  done  much  for  Pennlylvania  in 
regard  to  inland  water  carriage,  which  is  drikingly  exemplified  by 
this  facl,  that  although  Philadelphia  and  lake  Erie  are  diitant  from 
each  other  above  300  miles,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  rivers  of 
the  ftate  may  be  fo  improved,  as  to  reduce  the  land  carriage  between 
them  nine  tenths.  In  the  fame  way  the  navigation  to  Pittfburg,  after 
due  improvement,  may  be  ufed  indead  of  lanci  carriage  for  the  •whole 
diitance,  except  23  miles. — By  thefe  routs  il  is  clear,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  foreign  articles  uled  on  the  wedern  waters  mud  be 
tranfported,  and  their  furs,  fkin?,  ginfeng,  hemp,  flax,  pot  afh,  and 
other  valuable  commodities  brought  to  Philadelphia.  The  hemp  and 
oak  timber  for  the  Ruffian  navy  is  tranfported  by  inland  navigation 
1200  miles,  and  yet  hemp  is  fliipped  from  that  kingdom  on  lower 
terms  than  from  any  other  part  of  the  known  world.  Ruflia,  long 
iince  the  fettlement  of  Pennlylvania  by  civilized  and  enlightened  peo- 
ple, was  in  a  date  of  abfolute  barbanfm,  and  deditute  of  thcle  im- 
provements. Much  therefore  is  to  be  expected  from  the  continued 
exertions  of  the  prudent,  indudrious  and  fenfible  inhabitants  of  Penn- 
lylvania, in  the  courfe  of  the  prelent  century. 

One  remark  mud  not  be  omitted  here,  and  that  is,  that  in  all  the 
back  country  waters  of  this  date,  even  in  thofe  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, marine  petrefactions  are  found  in  great  abundance. 

Swamps.]  The  only  fwamps  worth  noticing,  are,  the  Great  Szo,  tnf7. 
between  Noithampton  and  LuzcfrVe  counties,  and  Bvjfalot  Jtuamp  in 
the  northweilcrn  parts  of  Nor'humbeiland  ccuntv.  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  wed  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah.  Thefe  fwamps.  on 
examination  and  furvey,  are  found  to  be  bodies  of  farm  land,  thicklv 
covered  with  beach  and  fugar  maple, 

Moi  NTAl  N  '. 
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Mountains,  Face  of  the  Country,  Soil"!      A     confidcrable 
and  Natural  Advantages.  /proportion  of  this 

ftate  may  be  called  mountainous  ;    particularly    the  counties  of    Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon,  Cumberland,  part  of    Franklin,  Dauphin,  and  part 
of  Bucks  and  Noi  thamplon,  through  which  pais,  under  various  names, 
the  numerous  ridges  and    fpurs,    which    collectively    foim    what    we 
chufe  to  call,   for  the  fake  of   clearnefs,  The  Great  range  of  Al- 
legany Mountains.      The  principal  ridges  in  this  range,  in  Penn- 
fylvania,  aie  the  Kittatinny,  or  Blue  mountains,  which  pafs  north    of 
Nazareth  in  Northampton  county,  and  purfue  a  fouthweft    courfe,  a- 
crofs  the  Lehigh,  through  Dauphin    county,    juft    above    Ilarrifbutg, 
thence  on  the  welt  fide  of   the    Sufquehannah    through    Cumberland 
and  Franklin  counties.     Back  of  theie,  and  nearly  parallel  with  them, 
are  Pelets,  Tufcarora,  and    Nefcopek  mountains,  on   the    eaft   of    the 
Sufquehannah  j  and  on  the    well,    Shareman's    hills,    Sideling    hills, 
-Ragged,  Great  Warriors,  Bvits  and  Wills'  mountains  ;  then  the  great 
Allegany  ridge,  which  being  the  largeft,  gives    its  name  to   the  whole 
range  ;  weft  of  this  are  the    Chefnut   ridges.       Between    the    Juniata 
and  the  welt  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah  are  Jacks,  Tuffys,    Nittiny 
and  Bald  Eagle  mountains.     The  vales  between  theie    mountains  aie 
generally  of  a  rich,  black  foil,  fuited  to  the  various  kinds  of  grain  and 
grals.      Some  of  the  mountains  will  admit  of  cultivation  almoit  to  their 
tops.  The  other  parts  of  the  Rate  are  generally  level,  or  agreeably  va- 
riegated will  hills  and  vallies. 

In    this     connection,  I    beg  leave  to  introduce  the  remarks  of  Mrs 
Charles  Thomplon.  the  late  fecretary  of  congrefs,  which  weie  fuggeft- 
ed  on  his    reading  Mr.    Jeffeifon's  difcription    of  the   paffage    of  the 
Patomak    through  the  blue  ridge.   ;  The  reflections  I  was  led  into  on 
viewing   this    paffage  of  the  Patomak  through    the   blue   ridge    were, 
that  this  country  mult  have  fufTered  fome  violent  convulfion,  and  that 
l he  face  of  it  mult  have  been    changed    from    what  it       robably    was 
fome  centuries  ac;o  ;  that  the  broken  ar.d  ragged    faces  of  the    moun- 
Jam  on  each  lice  the  river  ;  the  tremendous  rocks,  which  are  left  with 
one  end  fixed  in  the  precipice,  and  the  other  jutting  out  and  feeming- 
ly  ready  to  fall  for  want  of  fupport  ;  the    bed  of  the  river  foi  feveral 
miles  below  obflruclcd,  and  filled  with   the  looie   (tones  carried  from 
this  mound  ;.  in  fhort,    every    thing  on    which  you   caft  your  eye  evi- 
dently demonftrates  a  difruptute  and  breach  in  the  mountain,  and  that, 
before  this  happened,  what  is  now  a  fruitful  va'.e,  was  formerly  a  great 
lake  or  collection  of  waler,  which  poiTibly   might  have  heio  formed  a 
mighty  calcade,  or  had  its   vent  to  the  ocean    by  the   Sufquehannah, 
where  the  Blue  ridge  feems  to  tetminate.   Befides  this,  there  arcother 
parts  of  this  country  which  bear  evident  traces  of   a  like  convulfion. 
brom  the   belt   accounts   I  haVe  been  able  to   obtain,  the  place  where 
the  Delaware  now    flows    through    the  Kittatinnv   mountain,    which 
is  a  continuation  of    what    is   called   the   North   ridge,    or  mountain, 
was  not  its   original    courfe,  but  that  it    pafied   through   what  is    now 
called     'the    Vv  ind-gap,'  a   place   feveral  miles  to    the  weftward,  and 
above  an  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  piefent  bed  of  the  river.     This 
wind-gap  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  the  flones  in  it  fuch  as  feem  to  have 
been  wafhedfor  age&by  water  running  over  them.     Should  this  have 
been  the  cafe,  theie  mult  have  been  a  large   lake  behind  that    mountain, 
and  by  fome  uncommon  fwellinthe   wafer's,  01  bv  fome  convulfion  of 
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feature,  the  river  mud  have  opened  its  way  through  a  different  part  of 
the  mountain,  and  meeting  there  with  lefs  obftruftion,  carried  away 
lyith  it  the  oppoting  mounds  of  earth,  ami  deluged  the  country  below 
with  the  immenfe  collection  of  waters  to  which  this  new  paffage  pave 
vent.  Tliere  are  ft  ill  remaining,  and  daily  difcovered,  innumerable 
inftances  of  fuch  adelugc  on  both  lidesofthe  river,  after  it  palled  the 
hills  above  the  falls  of  Trenton,  and  reached  the  champaign.  On  the 
New  Jerfcy  fide,  which  is  Hatter  than  the  Pennsylvania  lide,  all  the 
.country  below  Crofwick  hills  fcems  to  have  been  overflowed  to 
the  distance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  back  from  the  river,  and 
to  have  acquired  a  new  foil  by  the  earth  and  clay  brought  down 
and  mixed  with  the  native  land.  The  fpot  on  ivhich  Philadel- 
phia Hands  evidently  appears  to  be  made  ground.  Trie  different 
itrata  through  which  they  pals  in  digging  to  water,  the  acorns,  leaves 
and  fometimes  branches,  which  are  found  above  twenty  feet  below 
the  furface,  all  feem  to  demonfirate  this.  I  am  informed  that  at  York 
town  in  Virginia,  in  the  bank  of  York  river,  there  are  different  ftrata 
of  ihells  and  earth,  one  above  another,  which  feem  to  point  out  that 
the  country  there  has  undergone  feveral  changes  ;  that  the  fea  has,  for 
a  fucceflion  of  ages,  occupied  the  place  where  dry  land  now  appears  ; 
and  that  the  ground  has  been  fuddenly  raifed  at  various  periods.  Whata 
change  would  it  make  in  tbe  country  below,  fhould  the  mountains  at 
Niagara,  by  any  accident,  be  cleft  afunder,  and  a  paffage  fuddenly  op- 
ened to  drain  off  the  waters  of  Erie  and  the  Upper  Lakes  !  While 
ruminating  on  thefe  fubjects,  1  have  often  been  hurried  away  by  fan- 
cy, and  led  to  imagine,  that  what  is  now  the  bay  of  Mexico,  wasonce 
a  champaign  country  :  and  that  from  the  point  or  cape  of  Florida, 
there  was  a  continued  range  of  mountains  through  Cuba,  Hifpaniola, 
Porto  Rico,  Martinique,  Gaudaloupe,  Barbadoes,  and  Trinidad,  till  it 
reached  the  coafr.  of  America,  and  formed  the  fhores  which  bounded 
the  ocean,  and  guarded  the  country  behind  :  That,  by  forr.c  convul- 
fion  or  fhock  of  nature,  the  fea  had  broken  through  thefe  mounds, 
and  deluged  that  vail  plain,  till  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Andes; 
that  being  there  heaped  up  by  the  trade  winds,  always  blowing  from 
one  quarter,  it  had  found  its  way  back  as  it  continues  to  do,  through 
the  gulph  between  Florida  and  Cuba,  carrying  with  it  the  loom  and 
fand  it  may  have  (cooped  from  the  count!  y  it  had  occupied,  part  of 
which  it  may  have  depolitedon  the  fhores  of  North  America,  and 
with  part  formed  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. — But  thefe  arc  only 
the  virions  of  fancy.'* 

The  foil  of  Pennfylvania  is  of  various  kinds  ;  in  fome  parts  it  is 
barren  ;  a  great  proportion  of  the  flate  is  good  land,  and  no  incon- 
fiderable  part  is  very  good.  Perhaps  (he  proportion  of  firfh  rate  land 
is  not  greater  in  any. of  the  thirteen  Rates.  The  richeit  part  of  the 
Itate  that  is  fettled  is  Lancafler  county,  and  the  valley  through  Cum- 
berland, York  and  Franklin.  The  richeft  that  is  tmfettled,  js  between 
Allegany  river  and  Lake  Erie,  in  the  northweft  corner  cf  the  ftatc, 
and  in  the  country  on  the  heads  of  the  eaftern  branches  of  the  Alle- 
gany. Of  this  fine  tracd,  ico,ooo  acres,  lying  on,  and  near  French 
Creek,  are  for  fale  by  the  itate.  The  convenient  communications 
through  this  creek  into  the  Allegany,  and  from  the  Allegasy,  through 
various  creeks  and  rivers  to  the  bufquchannah  and  Patomak,  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  The 
*  Jcffer/ba's  Notes  oh  Virginia.     Appendix  No.  II. 
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The  foulh  fide  of  Pennfylvania  is  the  be  ft  fettled  land  throughout^ 
owing  entirely  to  the  circumftance  of  the  weftern  road  having  been 
run  by  the  ar  nies,  prior  to  1762,  through  the  towns  of  Lancafter, 
Carlifle  and  Bedford,  and  thence  to  Pittfburg.  For  the  purpole  of 
turning  the  tid«  of  Cottiers  from  this  old  channel  into  the  unfettled 
parts  cf  the  ftate,  the  government  and  landed  intereft  of  Pennfylva- 
nia have  been,  and  are  ftill  buly  in  cutting  convenient  roads.  Dur- 
ing the  iu'timer  of  1788  they  run  a  road  north,  from  the  former  roads 
bevond  Bethlehem,  to  the  north  portage  between  Delaware  and  Sul- 
cjuehannah  ;  arrd  thence  north  80  degrees  weft  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyoga,  the  hrft  feventy  miles,  and  the  laft  above  fixty.  It  is  now  in 
contemplation  to  cut  a  road  from  Sunbury,  at  the  forks  of  the  eaft 
and  welt  branches  of  Suiquehannah  ;  weft.  150  miles,  to  the  mouth  of 
Toby's  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Allegany  river,  from  the  caft. 
This  road  will  be  through  a  tract  of  rich  land,  now  for  laic  by  the 
ftate.  A  road  is  alfo  cut  horn  the  mouth  of  the  Tyoga,  fouthward, 
to  the  mouth  of  Loyal,  a  branch  of  the  weft  branch  of  Sufquehan- 
nah.  Another  road  is  cut  from  Huntingdon  town,  on  Franks  town 
branch  of  the  Juniata,  weft  ward  thirty  miles,  to  Conemagh,  a  naviga- 
ble branch  of  the  Allegany. 

Thus  the  well  judged  policy  of  this  ftate,  is  paving  the  way  for  the 
fettlement  of  all  their  wafte  lands.  And  to  evidence  their  benevo- 
lence, and  'heir  withes  to  have  the  advantages  of  education  increaled 
and  more  extenlively  enjoyed,  they  have  allotted  6o,oco  acres  of  thele 
wafte  lands  for  theufe  of  public  fchools  ;  and  above  60.000  more  have 
been  granted  for  that  purpofe,  and  to  the  focieties  eftabhfhcd  for  the 
promotion  of  know  ledge,  the  arts,  religion,  &c.  A  confiderable 
pait  of  the  lands  of  this  ftate  remain  atprelent  for  fale.  bv  the  public. 
The  Pennfylvanians  ha\*ing  no  difputes  with  the  Indians  about  boun- 
daries, and  all  the  lands  within  the  State,  being  purchafed  at  a  fair  and 
open  treaty,  and  their  being  tome  fettlements  weftward  of  the  Penn- 
iylvania  line,  there  is  little  apprchenfion  of  the  Indians  any  where, 
and    inmoft  parts  of  the  ftate  no  danger  at  all. 

Among  the  natural  advantages  of  Pennfylvania,  her  almoft  innume- 
rable mill  feats  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  They  are  conveniently  dif- 
tributed  by  Providence  throughout  the  ftate,  and  afford  the  means  of 
eftablifhing  every  fpecies  of  mill  work  and  labour-faving  machines, 
to  meet  the  produce  and  raw  materials  almoft  at  the  farmers  doors.  In 
the  prcient  lituation  of  this  country,  wanting  hands  for  farming,  and 
in  the  piefent  ftate  of  manufactures,  when  ingenious  machanifm  is 
every  d2y  and  every  where  invented  to  leffen  the  neceffity  for  man- 
ual labour,  this  natural  advantage  muft  appear  of  ineitimable  import- 
ance. Hemp  and  flax  are  among  the  molt  profitable  productions  of 
the  rich  midland  and  new  counties,  the  Cream  of  which  is  yet  to  be 
ikimmed.  It  is  therefore  a  molt  pleating  fact,  that  they  have  in  this 
ftate  the  full  hzed  and  complete  movements  or  works  of  a  water  mill 
and  machineiy.  to  fliver,  rove  and  fpin  flax  and  hemp  into  threads  or 
yarns,  fit  for  linen  of  30  cuts  to  the  pound,  or  any  coarler  kind,  [heel- 
ings, toweling,  (ail  cloth,  oznabrigs,  twine,  and  the  ftrans  or  yarns  for 
coidage.  The  fame  machinery  is  calculated  for  the  roving  or  prepar- 
ing, and  fpinning  of  combed  wool  into  woifted  yarn.  They  have  alfo 
the  movements  and  complete  machinery  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's 
water-mill  lor  fpinning  yarns  of  cotton.     And  though   the  climate  of 
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the  (late  is  not  fit  for  cultivating  that  raw  material,  yet  cotton  can  be 
railed  with  profit  in  every  ftatc  in  the  Union  Southward  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  imported  from  the  Ea!t  and  Welt  Indies. 

It  is  certain  that  this  extraordinary  capacity  of  our  country  for  me- 
chanical works  has  either  called  foith,  in  an  unufual  degree,  the  me- 
chanical powers  of  the  human  mind,  or  that  Providence  has  bellowed 
upon  the  people  of  this  and  our  filter  Itates  an  uncommon  portion  of 
this  talent,  which  its  nature  and  Situation  require.  Ril ttnhouj'e.  and 
Franklin  ftand  unrivalled  in  mechanical  philolophy  ;  and  thole  who 
know  our  country  are  well  informed,  that  to  theie  two  great  names  wc 
could  add  a  confiderable  lilt  of  philosophical  and  practical  mechani- 
cians, in  a  variety  of'  branches. 

So  many  of  the  necelfary  and  convenient  arts  and  trades  depend 
upon  the  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  fuel,  that  it  appears  proper  to  take 
notice  of  this  article.  Till  the  revolution,  the  dependence  of  the 
people  was  almoft  entirely  upon  wood  fuel,  of  which,  in  the  molt 
populous  places,  there  is  Hill  a  great  abundance,  and  in  all  interior 
luuations  immenfe  quantities  ;  but  the  increafe  of  manufactures  has 
occalioned  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  coal.  Of  this  ufeful  Foffile 
Providence  has  given  them  very  great  quantities  in  the  middle  and 
weltern  country.  In  the  vicinity  of  Wyoming,  on  the  Sulquehan- 
nah,  is  one  bed  of  the  open  burning  kind,  and  of  the  molt  intenle 
heat.  On  the  head  vvatets  of  Schuylkill  and  Lebigh  are  lome  consid- 
erable bodies.  At  the  head  of  the  weltern  branch  of  Sulquehannah 
is  a  moll  extenfive  body,  which  Itretches  over  the  country  iouthwelt- 
wardly,  lo  as  to  be  found  in  thegreatelt  plenty  at  Pittsburgh,  where 
the  Allegany  and  Youghicgcny  unite,  and  form  the  head  ot  the  Ohio. 
.All  the  coal  has  hitherto  been  accidentally  found  on  the  lurface  of  the 
earth,  or  difcovered  in  the  digging  of  common  cellars  or  wells,  lo  thaE 
when  the  wood  fuel  Shall  becume  Icarce,  and  the  European  methods 
of  boring  lhall  be  fkilfully  puriucd,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being 
found  in  many  other  places.  At  preient,  the  ballalling  of  fhips  from 
coal  countries  abroad,  and  the  coal  mines  in  Virginia,  which  lie  con- 
venient to  fhip  navigation,  occalion  a  good  deal  of  cual  to  be  brought 
to  the  Philadelphia  market.  From  this  great  abundance  and  variety 
of  fuel  it  relults,  that  Pennsylvania,  and  the  United  States  in  genera', 
are  well  fuited  to  all  manufactories,  that,  are  cflecled  by  lire,  Such  as 
furnaces,  foundaries,  forges,  glafs  houles,  breweries,  diftilleries,  ftcc! 
works,  fmiths  fhops,  and  all  oiher  manufactories  in  metal,  foap  bod- 
ing, chandlers  ihops,  pot  afh  works,  lugar  and  other  refineries-, 
&c.  &c. 

Ship  building  is  a  bunnefs  in  which  the  port  of  Philadelphia  ex- 
ceeds mult  parts  of  the  world.  Malls,  fpars,  timber  and  plank,  not 
only  from  their  own  ft  ate  and  the  other  dates  on  the  Delaware,  aie 
conltantly  for  Sale  in  tie;r  maiket,  but  the  mulberry  of  the  Chefapeak, 
and  the  evergreen  or  live  oak  and  red  redar  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  are  lo  abundantly  imported,  that  nine  tenths  of  their  vellels 
are  built  of  them.  No  vcfl'els  are  better  than  theie.  A  live  oak  and 
cedar  fhip  of  200  tons,  carpenter's  meafurement,  can  be  fitted  to  take 
in  a  cargo  for  14/.  currency  per  ton  ;  and  there  is  not  a  port  in  Eu- 
rope in  which  an  oak  fhip  can  be  equally  well  built  and  fitted  for  26'. 
per  ton  currency,  or  12I.  Sterling.  This  (act  may  appear  doubt- 
ful or  extraordinary,    bu1'    a  is  certainly    frue  ;  and  it  is  greatly  in  fa* 
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vour  of  the  fhip  carpenters  and  other  tradefmen  employed  in  fitting 
and  building  fhips,  as  well  as  merchants  and  farmers,  whole  intereits- 
are  fo  much  connected  with  navigation. 

The  di  fiance  of  Philadelphia  from  the  fea  has  been  made  an  object- 
ion by  l'ome,  and  the  clofing  of  the  river  by  the  ice,  which  happens 
alrnoit  every  winter.  Amfterdam,  the  greatelt  port  in  Europe,  is  in- 
acceflible  in  the  winter.  But  it  is  a  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  thefe 
objections,  their  veflels  make  as  many  Weft  India  voyages  as  thofe  of 
the  two  other  principal  fea  ports  of  the  middle  ftates  ;  and  though  the 
river  is  frozen  from  three  to  nine  weeks  almoft  every  winter,  yet 
there  aie  occalional  openings,  which  give  opportunities  for  fleets  of 
merchantmen  to  go  out  and  come  in.  The  line  corn  and  proviiion 
country  which  lies  near  Philadelphia,  enables  the  merchants  to  load 
their  veflels  in  the  winter,  and  the  market  is  regularly  fupplied  with 
flour,  pork,  beef,  lumber,  ftaves,  iron,  and  many  other  of  their  prin- 
cipal articles  of  exportation.  Little  time  is  therefore  loft,  and  their 
trade  increafes.  Tne  crop  of  1789,  and  other  exports  from  the  harv- 
eft  of  that  year  to  that  of  1790,  it  was  fuppofed,  would  load  1200.00 
tons  of  (hipping.  A  very  extenfive  back  country  ;  and  many  large 
bodies  of  new  lands,  are  fettling  fait,  which  muit  fend  their  produce 
to  the  Philadelphia  market. 

Productions,  Maxufactur  es,  1  Vc  mention  thefe  articles 
Agriculture,  Extorts,  &c.  3  together,  becaufe  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  feparate  them.  Under  the  foregoing  head,  we  have  anticipated 
fome  things,  that  might  be  naturally  mentioned  here.  The  produce,, 
manufactures  and  exports  of  Pennfylvania  are  very  many  and  various  ; 
viz.  wheat,  flour,  middlings,  fhip  ituff,  bran,  fhorts,  fhip  bread,  white 
water  bilcuit,  rye,  rye  flour,  Indian  corn  or  maize,  Indian  meal,  buck- 
wheat, buckwheat  meal,  bar  and  pig  iron,  fteel,  naiProds,  nails,  iron 
hoops,  rolled  iron,  tire,  gunpowder,  cannon  ball,  iron  cannon,  muf- 
quets,  fhips,  boats,  oars,  handfpikes,  malts,  fpars,  fhip  timber,  fhip 
blocks,  cordage,  fquare  timber,  Icantling,  plank,  boards,  Haves,  head- 
ing, ili ingles,  wooden  hoops,  tanners  bark,  corn  fans,  coopers  wares, 
bricks,  coarfe  earthen  or  potters  ware,  a  very  little  ordinary  [tone  ware, 
glue,  parchment,  fhoes,  boots,  foal  leather,  upper  leather,  dreffed  deer 
and  P.-.ecp  fkins,  and  gloves  and  garments  of  the  fame,  fine  hats,  many 
common,  and  a  few  coarfe  ;  thread,  cotton,  worfted  and  yarn  hofiery, 
writing,  wrapping,  blotting,  fheathing  and  hanging  paper,  Stationary, 
playing  cards,  copper,  filver  and  gold,  clocks  and  watches,  mufical  in- 
ftruments,  fnuff,  manufactured  tobacco,  chocolate,  muftard  feed  and 
muftard,  ftarch,  hairpowder,  flaxfeed,  flaxfced  oyl,  flax,  hemp,  wool 
and  cotton  cards,  pickled  beef,  pork,  fhad,  herrings,  tongues  and  ftur- 
geon,  hams  and  other  bacon,  tallow,  hogs  lard,  butter,  cheefe,  candles,, 
loap,  bees  wax,  loaf  fugar,  pot  and  pearl  afh,  rum  and  other  ftrong 
waters,  beer,  porter,  hops,  winter  and  iumrr.er  bailey,  oats,  fpelts,  on- 
ions, potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  carrots,  parfnips,  red  and  white  clo- 
ver, timothy,  and  mo  ft  European  vegetables  and  grafies,  apples,  peach- 
es, plumbs,  pears,  apricots,  grapes,  both  native  and  imported,  and 
ether  European  fruits,  working  and  pleafurable  carriages,  horles, black. 
cattle,  fheep,  hogs,  wood  for  cabinet  makers,  lime-ltone,  coal,  free* 
{tone  and  marble. 

Some  of  thefe  productions  are  fine,  fome  indifferent;  fome  of  th«. 
manufactures    are  confuici able,    for  a  young  country  circumitanced  ai 
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this  has  beers  'ome  inconfiderable  ;  but  they  are  enumerated,  to  fhow 
the  oenei"'  nature  of  the  ft  ate,  and  the  various  purfuits  of  the  inhab- 
itants ^n  addition  to  them  we  may  mention,  that  a  lead  mine  and 
t,,~>  ©r  three  fait  fprings  have  been  difcovered  in  the  new  country, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  worked. as  loon  as  the  demand  for  thefe  articles  to 
the  weftvvard  increafes.  We  ought  alfo  to  notice  the  great  forefls  for 
making  pot  and  pearl  afh.   Marble  is  found  in  many  pans  of  the  ftate. 

The  manufactures  of  Pennfylvania  have  encreafed  exceedingly 
within  a  few  years,  as  well  by  mafter  workmen  and  journeymen  from 
abroad,  as  by  the  encrealed  Ikill  and  induftry  of  their  own  citizens. 
Houfehold  or  family  manufactures  have  greatly  advanced,  and  valuable 
acquifitions  have  been  made  of  implements  and  machinery  to  fave 
labour,  either  impoited,  or  invented  in  the  United  Stales.  The  hand 
machines  for  caiding  and  (pinning  cotton  have  been  introduced  by 
foreigners,  and  improved  upon  ;  but  they  have  lately  obtained  the 
water  mill  for  fpinning  cotton,  and  a  water  miii  for  flax,  which  is  ap- 
plicable alio  to  fpinning  hemp  and  wool.  Thefe  machines  promife  an 
early  eftablifhrnent  of  the  cotton,  linen  and  hempen  branches,  and 
~muft  be  of  very  great  fervice  in  the  woolen  branch.  Additional  em- 
ployment for  weavers,  dyers,  bleachers  and  other  manufacturers  muff: 
be  the  confequence.  Paper  mills,  gun-powder  mills,  ftecl  works,  roll- 
ing and  flitting  mills,  printing  figured  goods  of  paper,  linen  and  cot- 
ton, coach  making,"  book  printing,  and  fcveral  other  branches,  are 
wonderfully  advanced,  and  every  month  feems  to  extend  the  old  man- 
ufactures, or  to  introduce  new  ones.  There  are  upwards  of  50  paper  mills 
in  Pennfylvania  which  work  materials  of  no  intrinfic  value.  The  manu- 
factures from  the  mills  aie  computed  at  25O;00O  dollars.  The  hands  em- 
ployed in  them,  do  not  exceed  000.  It  is  calculated  that  their  paper  mills 
alone  indemnify  t'-em  for  five  eighths  of  their  quota  of  the  expenfes 
of   the    general    government,  and  the  intereft  of  the  public  debt. 

The  advancement  of  the  agriculture  of  Pennfylvania  is  the  belt  proof 
thai  can  be  given  of  the  comfort  and  happinefs  it  affords  to  its  farm- 
ing, manufacturing  and  trading  citizens.  In  thejear  17C6  their  ex- 
ports of  flour  Were  150.000  barrels  (exclufiveof  many  other  articles  , ; 
in  1787  they  were  202.000  barrels  :  in  1788  they  were  220  ceo  bar- 
rels ;  and  in  1789  they  were  3GQ.618  ban  els  :  which  exceeds  any  ex- 
port ever  made  in  the  times  of  the  province  or  in  the  times  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  produce  of  flax  is  encreafed  in  a  much  greatei 
degree,  and  that  of  wool  is  confiderabiv  more  than  it  was  before  the 
revolution.  A  new  article  is  likely  to  be  added  to  the  ML  of  their 
productions,  which  is'a  well  tatted  and  wholeforhe  fugar,  made  of  the 
Maple  Tree.  It  has  been  proved  by  many  fair  and  careful  expel  iments, 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  fubflantial  farmer,  that  has  a  family  about 
him,  eafily  to  make  twelve  hundred  weight  of  this  fugar  every  feafon, 
without  hiring  any  additional  hands,  or  any  utenfils,  but  thole  that 
are  neceflary  for  his  family  and  farm  ufe.  The  time  in  which  it  ran 
be  made  is  irom  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end  of  March,  when 
fanners  in  tins  country  have  very  little  fo  do,  as  it  is  too  early  to 
plough  or  dig.  The  price  of  fugar  being  lower  heie  than  in  Europe, 
this  article  may  be  reckoned  at  100  Mexican  dollars  per  annum  to 
every  caicful  and  fkilful  farmer,  that  owns  land  bearing  (he  fugar 
maple.  Of  thefe  there  are  fbme  millions  of  acres  in  Pennfylvania  and 
j.;e  adjacent  ftates,  and  at  lea  ft  o::e  or    two  millions  belonging  to    1 
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ftate,  for  fale.  It  fcems  alfo  highly  probable  that  thu  valuable  tree 
may  be  tranlplanted,  and  thus  be  obtained  by  almoft  any  former  j^ 
the  ftate,  and  that  men  of  property,  who  will  purchafe  keues  an(j 
hire  hands  for  the  above  fhort  period,  may  make  large  quantities. 

No  difficulty  lies  in  the  way  of  any  perfon,  who  delires  to  becou., 
a  free  and  equal  citizen.  On  the  day  of  his  landing  he  may  buy  a 
farm,  a  houfe,  merchandize,  or  raw  materials  ;  he  may  open  a  work 
fhop,  a  counting  houfe,  an  office,  or  any  other  place  of  lawful  bul-i- 
nels,  and  purfue  his  calling  without  any  hindrance,  or  the  payment  of 
any  lum  of  money  to  the  public.  The  right  of  electing  and  being  e- 
lected  (which  does  not  affect,  his  bulinefs  or  his  fafety)  is  riot  granted 
till  the  expiration  of  two  years,  which  prudence  requires. 

A  privilege,  almoft  peculiar  to  this  ftate,  has  been  granted  to  for- 
eigners by  the  legiflature — that  of  buying  and  holding  lands  and  houf- 
es  within  this  commonwealth,  without  relinquifhing  their  allegiance  to 
the  country  in  which  they  were  born.  They  can  fell  or  bequeath  the 
lands,  receive  the  rents,  and,  in  fhort,  have  every  territorial  and  pecu- 
niary right,  that  a  natural  born  Pennfylvanian  has  ;  but  no  civil  rights. 
As  they  profefs  to  owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince  or  government, 
and  relide  in  a  foreign  country,  where  they  of  courle  have  civil  rights, 
they  cannot  claim  them,  nor  ought  they  to  defne  them  here  ;  fince  no 
man  can  ferve  two  mailers.  If  they  chufe,  at  any  time  after  pinchafe, 
to  come  out  to  this  country,  and  make  themfelves  citizens  ;  or  if  they 
chufe  to  give  their  eftate  to  a  child,  or  other  perfon,  who  will  do  fo, 
eirher  of  them  may  become  citizens  to  all  intents  and  purpofes. 

Such  is  the  prelent  fttuation  of  things  in  Pennfylvania  which  is 
more  or  lefs  the  fame  in  feveral  other  of  the  American  ftates,  viz. 
Diftrict  of  Main,  New  Uampfhire,  Vermont,  New  York,  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  ;  but  though  not  fo  in  the 
left,  the  principal  difference  is,  that  they  are  lb  fully  peopled, 
that  there  are  few  new  lands  of  any  value  unfold,  and  farming  lands, 
that  are  improved,  are  of  couife  dearer.  In  thole  ftates,  however, 
agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  the  fifheries,  and  navigation, 
afford  comfortable  fubfiftence  and  ample  rewards  of  profit  to  the  in- 
duftrious  and  well  dilpoled,  amidit  the  bleilings  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

Population  and  Character.!  The  population  of  this  ftate 
is  mentioned  in  the  table.  It  is  nearly  10  tor  every  fquare  mile. 
The  number  of  militia  is  eftimated  at  upwards  of  qo,ooo,  between  18 
and  53  years  of  age. 

'I  he  inhabitants  are  principally  the  defendants  ofthe  Englifh,  Irifh, 
and  Germans,  with  Come  Scotch,  Welch,  Swedes,  and  a  lew  Dutch. 
There  are  alio  many  ofthe  Irift':  and  Germans,  who  emigrated  when' 
young,  or  middle  aged.  The  Friends  and  Epifcopalians  are  chiefly 
of  Englifh  extracraoft,  and  compofe  about  one  third  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  live  principally  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  counties 
of  Chefter,  Philadelphia,  Bucks  and  Montgomery.  The  Irifh  are 
moitly  Prefbyterians,  hut  feme  Catholics.  Their  anceftors  came  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  which  was  originally  fettled  from  Scotland  ; 
hence  they  have  fometimes  been  called  Scotch  Irifh,  to  denote  their 
double  delcent.  P>ut  they  are  commonly  and  more  properly  called 
Irifh,  or  the  defcendants  of  peoDle  trorn  the  north  of  Ireland.  They 
inhabit  the  wefiern  and  frontier  counties,  and  are  numerous. 
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The  Germans  compofe  about  one  quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pennfylvania.  They  arc  mod  numerous  in  the  north  parts  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Montgomery, 
Bucks,  Dauphin,  Lancafter,  York,  and  Northampton  :  rrioftly  in  the 
four  laft,  and  are  fpreading  in  other  parts.  They  confift  of  Luther- 
ans, (who  are  the  molt  numerous  feci)  Calvinifts  or  Reformed  Church, 
Moravians,  Catholics,  Menn,-jnifts,  Tunkers  (corruptly  called  Dunkers) 
and  Zwingfelters,  who  ara  a  fpecies  of  Quakers.  Thefe  are  all  dii- 
tinguifhed  for  their  temperance.  induftry  and  economy. 

The  Germans  have  ufuallv  fifteen  of  lixty  nine  members  in  the  affem- 
bly  ;  and  fome  of  them  have  anfen  to  the  fir  ft  honours  in  the  Rate, 
and  now  fill  a  number  of  the  higher  offices.  Yet  the  body  of  them 
want  education.  A  Literary  fpint  has  however  of  late  been  in- 
creafing  among  them. 

The  Baptifts  (except  the  Mennonift  and  Tunker  Baptifts,  who  are 
Germans)  are  chiefly  the  defcendants  of  emigrants  from  "Wales,  and  are 
not  numerous.  A  proportionate  aflemblage  of  the  national  prejudic- 
es, the  manners,  cuitoms,  religions  and  political  fentiments  of  all  thefe, 
will  form  the  Pennfylvanian  character.  As  the  leading  traits  in  this 
character,  thus  conftituted,  we  may  venture  to  mention  induftry,  fru- 
gality, bordering  in  fome  inftances  on  paifimony,  enterpnze,  a  tafte 
and  ability  for  improvements  in  mechanics,  in  manufactures,  in  agri- 
culture, in  public  buildings  and  inftitutions,  in  commerce  and  in  the 
liberal  fciences  ;  temperance,  plainnefs  and  hmplicity  in  drefs  and 
manners  ;  pride  and  humility  in  their  extremes  ;  inoftehfivenefs  and 
intrigue  ;  and  in  regard  to  religion,  variety  and  harmony.  Such  ap- 
pear to  be  the  dittinguifhing  traits  in  the  collective  Pennfylvanian 
character. 

Religion.]  The  fituatiort  of  religion  and  religious  rights  and 
liberty  in  Pennfylvania,  is  a  matter  that  deferves  the  attention  of  all 
fober  and  well  difpofed  people,  who  may  have  thoughts  of  this  coun- 
try. This  ftate  always  afforded  an  afylum  to  the  perfecuted  lefts  of 
Europe.  No  church  or  fociety  ever  was  eftablifhed  here,  no  tythes 
or  tenths  can  be  demanded  ;  and  though  fome  regulations  of  the  crown, 
of  England  excluded  two  churches  from  a  fharc  in  the  government  of 
the  province,  thefe  are  now  dorie  away  with  regard  to  every  religious  fo- 
ciety whatever,  except  the  Hebrew  church;  But  a  convention  of 
fpecial  reprefentatives  of  the  citizens  of  Pennfylvania  have  had  un- 
der confideration  all  the  errors  that  have  inadvertently  crept  into  their 
conftitution  and  frame  of  government,  and,  in  the  act  they  have  pub- 
lifhed  for  the  examination  of  the  people,  they  have  rejected  the  half- 
way doftrine  of  Toleration,  and  have  tflakhfiicd,  upon  firm  and  per- 
fectly equal  ground,  all  denominations  of  religious  men.  By  the  pro- 
vifions  of  the  new  code,  a  Proteftant,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  He- 
brew may  eleft  or  be  elected  to  any  office  in  the  Itate,  and  pyriue  any 
lawful  calling,  occupation  or  profeiuon. 

Lite  rar  y,  Human  e,  and  other  useful  Societies.]  Thefe 
are  more  numerous  and  flourifhing  in  Pennfylvania,  than  in  any  of  the 
L'ifteen  States.  The  names  of  thefe  improving  inftitutions,  the  times 
when  they  were  eltabhfhed,  and  a  fummary  of  the  benevolent  de- 
hgns  they  were  intended  to  arcomplifh.  will  be  mentioned  in  their  or- 
der, 
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i.  The  Amer  i  can  Phi  losopiiical  Society,  held  at  Phi  la-" 
t>EirniA,  for  pkomoting  usEf  ui,  knowledce.  This  fociety  waj 
foimed  January  2d,  1769  by  the  union  of  two  other  literary  focieties 
that  had  iubiifted  for  iome  time  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  were  created  one 
body  corporate  and  politic,  with  fuch  powers  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties as  are  neceifary  for  aniwering  the  valuable  purpoies  which  the  fo- 
ciety had  originally  in  view,,  byachaiter  gi anted  by  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1780.  This  fociety 
have  already  publifhed  two  very  valuable  volumes  of  their  tranfactions  ; 
one  in  1771,  the  other  in  1786. 

In  1771,  this  fociety  confided  of  nearly  300  members  ;  and  up- 
wards of  120  have  fince  been  added  ;  a  large  proportion  of  which, 
are  foreigners  of  the  fii ft  diftinclion  in  Europe. 

Their  charter  allows  them  to  hold  lands,  gifts,  &c.  to  the  amount  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  ten  thouland  bufhels  of  wheat.  The  number 
of  members  is  not  limited. 

2.  The  Society  tor  promoting  political  enquiries  ;  con- 
fifting  of  fifty  members,  inftituted  in  February,  1787. 

3.  The  College  of  Physicians,  inltituted  in  1787,  for  the 
promotion  of  medical,  anatomical  and  chemical  knowledge,  incorpo- 
rated by  act  of  Affembly,  March,  1789. 

4.  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a  humane  inftitution,  which 
was  firft  meditated  in  17.50,  and  carried  into  effett  by  means  of  a  liber- 
al fubfeription  of  about  3000^  and  by  the  afliftance  of  the  allembly, 
who,  in  1751,  granted  as  much  more  for  the  purpofe.  The  prefent 
building  was  begun  in  1754}  and  finifhed  in  1756.  This  holpital  is 
under  the  diredtion  of  twelve  managers,  chofen  annually,  and  is  vifit- 
ed  every  year  by  a  committee  of  the  allembly.  The  accounts  of  ths 
managers  are  lubmitted  to  the  infpection  of  the  legillature.  Six  phy- 
sicians attend  gratis,  and  generally  prefcribe  twice  or  three  times  in  a- 
week,  in  their  turns.  This  hofpital  is  the  general  leceptacle  of  luna- 
tics and  madmen,  and  of  thofe  affected  with  other  dilorders,  and  are 
unable  to  fupport  themfelves.  Here  they  are  humanely  treated  and 
well  provided  for. 

5.  The  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  for  the  medical  relief  of  the 
poor.  This  benevolent  institution  was  eitablifhed  on  the  12th  of  April 
1786,  and  is  fupported  by  annual  fubicriptions  of  thirty  five  fhillings 
each  perfon.  No  lefs  than  1800  patients  were  admitted,  within 
Sixteen  months  after  the  firft  opening  of  the  difpenfary.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  twelve  managers,  and  fix  phyiicians,  all  of  whom 
attend  gratis.  This  inititution  exhibits  an  application  of  fomething 
like  the  mechanical  powers,  to  the  purpoies  of  humanity.  The 
greateft  quantity  of  good  is  produced  this  way  with  the  lealt  money. 
Five  hundred  pounds  a  year  defrays  all  the  expenfes  of  the  inflitu- 
tion. The  poor  are  taken  care  of  in  their  own  houles,  and  pro- 
vide every  thing  for  themfelves,  except  medicines,  cordial  drinks, 
&c. 

6.  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting  the  Arolitios' 
of  Slavery,  and  the  relic) '■  oj  Free  Negroes  uniarvjnlly  htld  in  bond*. 
ag?.  this  loeiety  was  begun  in  1774,  and  enlarged  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1787.  1  lie  officers  of  the  loeiety  confilt.  of  a  prefident,  two 
yicr  -prelidents,  two  feeretaries,  a  treafurer,  four  eouhfellors,  an  elect- 
ing committee  of  twelve,  and  an  acling  committee  c£  fix  members  ;  all 
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Ssf  whom,  except  the  lad,  are  to  be  cliofen  annually  by  ballot,  on  the 
firft  Monday  in  January.  The  fociety  meet  quarterly,  and  each  mem- 
ber contributes  ten  {hillings  annually,  in  quarterly  payments,  towards 
defraying  its  contingent  expenies. 

The  legislature  of  this  (late,  have  favoured  the  humane  defigns  of 
this  fociety,  by  "An  Aft  for  the  gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery  ;" 
paffed  on  the  fir  ft  of  March,  1780  ',  wherein,  among  other  things,  it 
is  ordained  that  no  perfon  born  within  the  ftate,  after  the  palling  of 
the  aft,  fhall  be  confidered  as  a  fervant  for  life  ;  and  all  perpetual 
flavery,  is  by  this  aft,  forever  abolifhed.  The  aft  provides,  that  thofe 
who  would,  in  cafe  this  aft  had  not  been  made,  have  been  born  fer- 
vants  or  flaves,  fhall  be  deemed  fuch,  till  they  fhall  attain  to  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  years  ;  but  they  are  to  be  treated  in  all  refpefts  as 
fervants  bound  by  indenture  for  lour  years. 

7.  The  Society  ofthe  United  Brethren  for  propagating  the 
go/pel  among  the  heathens^  inftituted  in  1  787,  to  be -held  ftatedly  at  Beth- 
lehem. An  aft,  incorporating  this  lociety,  and  inverting  it  with  all 
neceffary  powers  and  privileges  for  accomplifhing  its  pious  defigns, 
was  palled  by  the  legislature  of  the  ftate,  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1  788.  They  can  hold  lands,  houles,  &c.  to  the  annual  amount  of  two 
thoufand  pounds. 

Thefe  pious  Brethren*  commonly  called  Moravians,  began  a  million 
among  the  Mahikan,  Wampano,  Delaware,  Shawanoe,  Nantikok  and 
other  Indians,  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  were  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  add 
more  than  one  thoufand  fouls  to  the  chriftian  church  by  baptifm. 
Six  hundred  of  thefe  have  died  in  the  chriftian  faith  ;  about  goo  liv« 
with  the  mifnonaries  near  Lake  Erie,  and  the  reft  are  either  dead,  or 
apoftates  in  the  wildernefs, 

8.  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  encouragement  of 'manufac- 
tures and  ufeful  arts,  inftituted  in  17^7,  open  for  the  reception  of  ev- 
ery citizen  in  the  United  States,  which  will  fulfil  the  engagements  of 
a  member1  of  the  fame.  The  lociety  is  under  the  direftion  of  a  pre? 
fident,  four  vice-preiidents,  and  twelve  managers,  belides  fubordinate 
officers.  Each  member,  on  his  aamiiTion,  pays  ten  (hillings  at  leaft 
into  the  general  j unci ;  and  the  fame  fum  annually,  till  he  fhall  ceafe  to 
be  a  member. 

Befides  thefe,  a  very  refpeftable  Infurance  Company  has  lately  been 
eftablifhed  in  Philadelphia,  with  a  capital  of  600,000  dollars,  who 
have  commenced  bufincls  to  advantage — There  is  alfo  a  Society 
FOR  ALLEVIATING  THE  MISERIES  or  prisons  ;  andaHi'MASS 
Society,  for  the  recovering  ana  reftoring  to  life  the  bodies  of  drown- 
ed perfons  :  inftituted  in  1770,  under  the  direftion  of  thirteen  man- 
agers.    And  a  Society  Jor  the  aid  and  protection  of  Irifli  em^rants. 

Alfo,  an  Agricultural  Society  ;  a  Society  for  German  emigrants  ;  a  Marine 
Society,  confifting  of  Captains  of  veffels  ;  a  Charitable  Society  for 
thefupport  of  widows  and Jami  lies  of  Prefy'erian  clergymen  ;  and  St.  Georpe's, 
St.  Andrew's  and  the  Hibernian  charitable  Societies.  Molt  of  thefe  fo- 
cieties  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Colleges,  Academies  and  Schools.]  From  the  enterprizing 
and  literary  fpirit  of  thePennlylvanians,  we  thould  naturally  conclude, 
wha't  is  faft,  that  thefe  are  numeious. 

In 
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In  Philadelphia  is  the  Univerfity  of  Pennfylvania,  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  the  legiflature  during  the  war.  Profefforfhips  are  eftablifh- 
ed  in  all  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  and  a  complete  courfe  of  educa- 
tion may  be  purfued  here  from  the  firft  rudiments  of  literature  to  the 
higheft  branches  of  fcience. 

The  college  and  academy  of  Philadelphia,  was  founded  bv  charter  be- 
tween 30  and  40  years  ago,  and  endowed,  by  iubferiptions  of  liberal 
minded  perfons.  Though  this  inftitution  was  interrupted  in  its  pro- 
grefs  for  feveral  years  during  the  late  war,  yet  being  re-eftabhfhed 
fmce  the  peace,  it  has  rapidly  recovered  its  former  ftate  of  profperity, 
and  to  the  bench  of  profeffors  has  lately  been  added  one  of  common 
and  federal  law,  which  renders  it  in  reality,  though  not  in  name,  a 
univerfity,  An  aft  to  unite  thefe  two  inftitutions  has  paffed  the  le- 
giflature. By  their  union  they  will  conftitute  one  of  the  molt  refpect- 
able  feminaries  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

Dickinson  College,  at  Catlifle,  120  miles  weftward  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  founded  in  1783,  and  has  a  principal,  three  profeffors,  a 
philofophical  apparatus,  a  library  coniifting  of  nearly  3000  volumes,  four 
thoufand  pounds  in  funded  certificates,  and  10,000  acres  of  land  :  the 
laft,  the  donation  of  the  ftate.  In  1787,  ihere  were  eighty  Itudents 
belonging  to  this  college.  This  number  is  annually  increafing.  It  was 
named  after  his  Excellency  John  Dickinlon,  author  of  the  Pennfylva- 
nia  Farmer's  letters,  and  formerly  prefident  of  the  fupreme  executive 
council  of  this  ftate. 

In  17.87,  a  college  was  founded  at  Lancafter,  6G  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  honoured  with  the  name  of  Franklin  College,  after 
his  Excellency  Dr.  Franklin.  This  college  is  for  the  Germans  ;  in 
which  they  may  educate  their  youth  in  their  own  language,  and  in  con- 
formity to  their  own  habits.  The  Englifh  language,  however,  is  taught 
in  it.  Its  endowments  are  nearly  the  fame  as  thole  of  Dickinfon  col- 
lege. Its  tru  flees  conn  ft  of  Lutherans,  Prefbyterians,  Calviniitsand  Eng- 
lifh ;of  each  an  equal  number.  The  principal  is  a  Lutheran,  andthe  vice 
principal  is  a  Calvinift. 

The  Epifcopalians  have  an  academy  at  Yorktown,  in  York  county. 
There  are  alio  academies  at  Germantown,  at  Pittlburg,  at  Wafhington, 
at  Allen's  town,  and  other  places  ;  thele  are  endowed  by  do- 
nations from  the  legiflature,  and  by  liberal  contributions  of  individ- 
uals. 

The  fchools  for  young  men  and  women  in  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth, 
under  the  direction  of  the  people  called  Moravians,  are  upon  the  belt 
eftablifhment  of  any  fchools  in  Ameiica.  Befides  thefe,  there  are 
private  fchools  in  different  parts  of  the  ftate  ;  and  to  promote  the  ed- 
ucation of  poor  children,  the  ftate  have  appropriated  a  large  tract  of 
land  for  the  eftablifhment  of  free  fchools.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
labouring  people  among  the  Germans  and  Irifh,  are,  however,  ex- 
tremely ignorant. 

Chief  Towns.]  The  city  of  Philadelphia,  capital  of  the  ftate  of 
Pennfylvania,  and  the  prefent  feat  of  government  of  the  United  States 
-of  America,  lies  in  latitude  390  56'  North,  and  longitude  750  Weft 
from  the  meridian  of  London,  upon  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river 
Delaware,  which  is  here  but  a  mile  in  breadth,  about  120  miles  from 
ihe  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  the  courfe  of  the  bay  and  river,  and  about  55 
t>r  Go  miles  from  the  fea,  in  a    fouth  eaitward  direction. 

It 
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It  was  laid  out  by-  William  Penn,  the  firft  proprietary  and  founder 
of  the  province,  in  the  year  1683,  and  iettled  by  a  colony  from  ling- 
land,  which  arrived  in  that  and  the  preceding  years,  and  was  increaf- 
ed, by  a  conftant  and  regular  influx  of  foreigners,  to  fo  great  a  degree, 
that  in  le(s  than  a  century,  and  within  the  life  time  of  the  firft  per- 
ion  born  within  it  of  European  parents,  it  was  computed  to  contain 
6:ooo  houfes  and  40  000  inhabitants  in  the  city  andiuburbs. 

The  ground  plot  of  the  city  is  an  oblong  fquare,  about  one  miie 
North  and  South,  and  two  miles  Eaft  and  Weft,  lying  in  thr.  narrowed 
part  of  the  ifthmus  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  a- 
bout  five  miles  in  a  right,  line  above  their  confluence.  The  plain 
is  fo  nearlv  level,  except  upon  the  bank  of  the  Delaware,  that  air  and 
labour  were  ncceffary  to  dig  common  lewers  and  water  courlesin  many 
places  to  drain  the  ftreets.  In  the  beginning  ®i  this  letdement  it  was 
expected,  that  the  froncs  on  both  rivers  would  be  firft  improved  for 
the  convenience  of  trade  and  navigation,  and  that  the  buildings 
would  extend  gradually  in  the  rear  of  each,  until  they  would  meet  and 
form  one  town  extending  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  but  experience  loon 
convinced  the  fettlers  that  the  Delaware  front  was  alone  fufheient  for 
quays  and  landing  places,  and  that  the  Schuylkill  lay  at  too  great  a 
diftance  to  form  part  of  the  town  on  its  banks;  whence  it  followed 
that  the  town  increafed  northward  and  fouthward  of  the  original 
plot,  on  the  Delaware  front,  and  now  occupies  a  fpace  near  three 
miles  in  length,  north  and  fouth,  while  the  buildings  in  the  middle, 
where  they  are  moft  extended,  do  not  reach  a  mile  from  the  Dela- 
ware. 

The  city  has  been  twice  incorporated,  and  the  limits  thereof  re- 
strained to  the  oblong,  originally  laid  out  by  William  Penn,  without 
including  the  Northern  or  Southern  fuburbs.  This  plot  is  interfer- 
ed by  a  number  of  ftreets  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  nine  of 
which  run  Eaft  and  Weft  from  Delaware  to  Schuylkill,  and  twenty 
three  North  and  South,  crofting  the  firft  at  right  angles,  forming  one 
hundred  and  eighty  four  fquares  of  lots  for  buildings.  The  ftreets 
running  Eaft  and  Weft  are  named  (except  High  Street  near  the 
middle  of  the  city)  from  the  trees  found  in  the  country  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  the  colony  ;  Vine,  Safiafras,  Mulberry,  High,  Chefnut,  Wal- 
nut, Spruce,  Pine  and  Cedar  Streets,  and  thole  running  North  and 
South  from  their  numeral  order,  Front,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  &c. 
ro  Broad  Street,  which  is  midway  between  the  two  rivers.  In  deeds 
and  other  deienptive  writings  which  require  exactnefs,  theie  ftreets 
have  the  Delaware  or  Schuylkill  prefixed  to  their  numeral  names,  to 
diftinguifh  to  which  front  they  belong  ;  as  Delawaie  Second  Street, 
&c.  but  as  there  are  very  few  buildings  Weftwaid  of  Broad  Street, 
this  addition  is  never  made  in  common  converiation,  but  when  they 
are  named  they  are  underftood  of  ihe  Delaware  front,  unleis  Schuyl- 
kill be  added. 

Of  thefe,  High  Street  is  100  feet,  Broad  Street  1 13,  Mulberry  60, 
and  all  the  others  50  feet  wide.  Within  the  improved  parts  of  the 
city  they  aie  paved,  in  the  middle  with  pebble  ftones,  tor  carts  and 
carnages,  which  uluaily  contains  three  fifths  of  the  whole  breadth, 
and  on  each  fide  with  bricks  for  foot  paiiengers  ;  between  the  brick 
and  ftone  pavements,  are  gutters,  paved  with  brick,   to  cany  oft"    the 
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water,  and  the  foot  ways  are  defended  from  the  approach  of  carnage 
by  rows  of  poits  placed  without  the  gutters,  at  the  alliance  of  10  or 
12  feet  from  each  other. 

Befides  the  forementioned  main  fireets,  there  are  many  others  not 
originally  laid  down  in  the  plot,  the  molt  public  of  which  are  Water 
Street  and  Dock  Street.  "Water  Street  is  30  feet  wide,  running  be- 
low the  bank,  at  the  diftance  ofabout  40  feet  Eaftward  from  and  paral- 
lel to  Front  Street,  extending  from  the  North  line  of  the'eity,  South- 
ward to  the  bridge  over  the  Dock,  which  was  formerly  a  draw  bridge, 
arid  retains  that  name  in  common  ule,  although  it  was  converted  in- 
to a  Hone  arch  above  30  years  fince  ;  from,  the  bridge  it  is  40  feet 
wide  in  a  right  line  to  Pine  Street,  and  leaves  a  row  of  houfes  without 
yards,  on  the  bank,  in  its  whole  length,  between  it  and  Front  Street  ; 
Southward  of  Pine  Street,  there  is  an  offset  of  about  80  feet  Eaftward, 
and  the  ftreet  from  ihence  to  Cedar  Street  is  45  feet  wide  and  called 
Penn  Street.  This  ftreet,  in  the  original  plan,  was  intended  only  for  a  cait 
to  accommodate  the  wharves  and  {lores  to  beerccled  under  the  bank, 
not.  to  rife  more  than  four  feet' above  it,  fo  as  to  leave  the  river" 
open  to  the  v;ew  from  the  weft  fide  of  Front  Street  ;  but  the  mhabi- 
ants  were  loon  convinced  that  the  ground,  'on  both  ftreets,  was  too 
valuable  to  be  kept  una:.  ,  in  any  degree,  merely  for  the  fake  of 

a  profpeft,  and  it  is  clofeiy  built  with  lofty  houfes  (except  a  very  few 
vacancies  here  and  there)  throughput  the  whole  front  on  both  fides, 
and  commodious  wharves  are  extended  into  the  river,  at  which  the 
largefl  fhibs  that  ule  the  port,  can  lie  In  fafety  to  difcharge  and  receive, 
their  cargoes,  and  are  defended  from  the  ire  in  winter  by  the  piers, 
made  of  logs  extending  into  the  river,  funk  with  itone  and  filled 
with  earth,  fo  as    to  be    equally    firm  with  the  main  land. 

Dock  Street  is  the  only  crooked  ftieet  in  the  city  ;  beginning  at  the 
bridge  in  Front  Street,  and  extending  Northweltward  in  a  ferpentine 
tract,  through  two  fquares,  acrofs  Second  and  Walnut  Streets,  and 
teiminates  at  Third  Street  ;  another  branch  of  it  extends  South  Weft- 
ward  acrofs  Spruce  Street,  and  terminates  at  Second  Street.  The 
ground  occupied  by  this  ftreet,  and  by  an  open  fpace  between  it  and 
Spruce  ftreet,  below  the  bridge,  was  formerly  a  fwamp,  and  was  given 
by  William  Penn  to  the  corporation  for  the  ule  of  the  city  ;  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  place  to  dig  a  baton  and  docks  to  fhelter  the  [hipping, 
but  experience  proved  that  fhips  could  be  defended  from  the  ice  by 
the  piers  extended  into  the  river,  and  that  the  dock  could  not  be 
kept  clean  but  at  an  ex^enie  far  beyond  its  utility,  wherefcue  it  was 
neglected  till  it  became  a  nuifance  offeniive  to  the  fmeli  and  injuri- 
ous tothe  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  by  act  of  aifembly,  or- 
dered to  be  arched  over  and  covered  with  earth,  whereby  the  city 
acquired  a  beautiful  ftreet  more  than  100  feet  in  breadth  towards  the 
water,  and  not  lets  than  00  feet  in  the  narroweft  part. 

The  number  of  the  .treets.  lanes  and  alleys,  laid  out  by  the  owners 
cf  the  lots  before  they  were  built  on,  is  too  great  to  be  enumerated 
heie,  there  being  fcaice  a  fquare  that  is  not  inteifetted  by  one  or 
more  of  them,  iome  of  them,  continued  in  a  right  line  through  fever- 
al  fquares,  and  fo  fpacious  as  to  be  eafily  mistaken  for  main  ftreets, 
others  only  through  one  fquare. 

The 
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■  The  city  was  fir  ft  incorporated  by  charter  under  the  great  feal  of 
the  province,  in  the  year  1701  :  before  that  period  it  was  called  the 
town  of  Philadelphia.  By  this  charter  William  Penn  nominated  the 
firfl  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen  and  common  councdmen,  and  granted 
them,  among  other  privileges  and  franchifes,  that  of  clefting  others 
to  fupply  vacancies,  and  even  to  encreafe  their  own  number  at  plea- 
fure  ;  the  public  grounds  were  granted  to  them  by  the  name  of  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  common- 
alty had  no  lhare  in  the  government  or  eftate  of  the  city,  the  whole 
body  being  felf  ele£live,  and  not  accountable  to  the  citizens  in  any  re- 
fpecl.  It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  fo  extraordinary  a  charter 
from  the  wifdom  of  William  Penn,  did  not  tradition  inform  us  that 
among  the  firfl  fettlers  were  a  confiderable  number  from  the  city  of 
Briltol  in  England,  whole  charter,  granted  at  an  early  period,  before 
the  rights  of  the  commonalty  were  well  underftood,  had  been  famil- 
iarized by  habit,  which  induced  them  to  requeft  a  fimilarone;  a  copy 
of  the  Briftol  charter  was  accordingly  procured,  and  with  little  varia- 
tion adopted.  It  was  not  long  however,  before  the  commonalty  be- 
gan to  be  diiTatisfied  with  it,  and  to  make  frequent  complaints  to  the 
affembly,  of  the  abufes  that  were  pra&ifed  under  it  ;  many  of  which 
appear  upon  the  minutes  of  the  houfe.  At  at  an  early  period  after 
-the  charter,  the  legiflative  powers  of  this  corporation  were  very  lim- 
ited, they  could  not  levy  a  (hilling  by  taxes,  for  any  ufe  whatever,  and 
could  employ  the  income  of  the  city  eltates  only  for  the  ufe  and  em- 
bellifhment  of  the  city  ;  wherefore  we  fee  few  monuments  raifed  to 
preferve  the  memory  of  that  corporation.  Although  the  firfl  men 
for  integrity  and  abdities  to  be  found  in  the  city  were  elecied  into  the 
office  of  the  body  politic,  yet  fuch  is  the  nature  of  unlimited  power, 
not  accountable  to  the  people,  that  it  will  divert  the  bell  men  from 
purpoies,  which,  before  they  were  mvefted  with  the  power,  they 
would  have  highly  approved.  The  jealoufy  which  the  citizens 
•entertained  of  the  corporation,  pervaded  the  general  affembly  of  the 
province,  and  when  the  lighting,  watching  and  paving  the  city  became 
a  deiirable  objeel,  the  reprelentatives  of  the  freemen  would  not  en- 
truft  the  corporation  alone  with  the  power  of  railing  or  expending  the 
money  necelfary  for  thefe  purpofes  ;  they  could  not  however  calf 
fuch  a  reflection  on  the  refpeetable  characters  of  which  that  body  was 
•compofed.  as  wholly  to  veil  thefe  poweis  with  others  ;  they  purfued 
.a  middle  line,  and  constituted  two  feparate  bodies  by  the  names  of  ci- 
ty wardens  and  ftreet  commiffioners,  to  the  former  of  whom  the  light- 
ing and  watching,  and  to  the  latter  the  paving  of  the  ftreets  was  com- 
mitted 1  the  mayor  or  recorder  and  four  of  the  aldermen  concurring 
with  each  body,  in  laying  the  taxes  and  preferring  the  mode  of  ex- 
pending them  ;  thus  the  city  legiflation  for  thele  purpoies  became 
compounded  of  two  branches,  the  wardens  and  commiffioners  imme- 
diately elected  bv  the  people, in  the  fame  manner  as  their  reprelentatives 
in  affembly,  confhtuied  the  democratic,  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
the  ariflocratic  branch.  Thefe  bodies,  thus  compounded,  conducted 
the  bufinels  committed  to  them,  with  great  harmony,  nor  is  there  the 
leail  recollection  of  any  difagreement  between  them  ;  the  taxes  were 
laid  with  equality.  collected  with  moderation,  and  expended  for  the 
real  ufe  and  improvement  of  the  city  ;  one  complaint  only  had  foun- 
dation, which  arofe  from  the  nature  rather  than  from  any  abule  of  the 
G  g  4  powers  ; 
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powers  ;  the  number  of  wardens  and  ftreet  commiffioner*  was  fo 
great,  as  at  very  moderate  wages,  to  render  thole  boards  too  expen- 
iive. 

"For  the  honour  of  the  late  corporation  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 
that  the  may.or's  court  was  always  filled  with  an  able  lawyer  for  the  re- 
corder, and  another  for  the  profecution  of  criminal  offences  ;  and 
fuch  was  the  orderly  and  upright  adrnmiftration  of  juftice  in  it,  that 
no  court  in  the  province,  or  perhaps  in  any  ether  country,  exceed- 
ed  it. 

The  prejudices  under  which  the  old  corporation  laboured  from  its 
original  conftftution,  were  fo  flrong,  that  upon  the  revolution,  thegen- 
eral  aflembly  declared  by  an  aft  palled  during  their  firft  feflion,  "  That 
the  powers  and  jurifdiftion  hitherto  exercifed  by  the  mayor,  recorder 
and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  were  not  founded  on  the 
authority  of  the  people,  and  a;e  therefore  become  null  and  void." 
Wherefore  by  that  and  feveral  fubfequent  afts,  the  powers  of  the  cor- 
poration were  diftributed  between  '.he  iupreme  executive  council,  the 
city  magiflrates,  and  the  wardens  and  Iheet  commiflioners,  who  ex- 
ercifed  them  from  the  year  1777.  to  1789.  The  prejudices,  which 
had  no  foundation  as  againft  corporations  in  general,  but  only  againft 
the  conftitution  of  the  late  corporation  of  the  city,  were  however  io 
ftrong,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  peonle  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  fubmit  to  a  new  incorporation  of  the  city.  The  deledts  in  the  ad- 
minifiration  of  juftice  and  governing  the  police  of  the  city  at  length 
became  fo  glaring,  that  they  were  feen  by  all  claffes  of  people,  and 
their  minds  prepared  for  an  aft  of  incorporation'.  The  general  aflem- 
bly, in  the  winter  feflions  of  1789.  favouring  the  wifhes  of  the  citi- 
zens, palled  an  aft,  entitled,  an  aft  to  incorporate  the  city  cf  Philadel- 
phia, which,  with  a  fupplerr.ent  pafled  in  1790,  conftitutes  the  prelent 
city  charter.      By  thefe  afts 

The  common  council  qonfifts  of  two  branches  ;  fifteen  aldermen 
are  chofen  by  the  freeholders  to  continue  in  office  for  ieven  years  , 
they  chufe  a  recorder  from  the  citizens  at  large,  foi  feven  years,  and 
a  mayor  from  their  own  number  for  one  year.  Thirty  common  couri- 
cilmen  are  cholen  by  the  citizens  at  huge,  entitled  to  vote  for  repre- 
fentatives  in  aflembly,  to  continue  in  office  for  three  years  ;  theie 
were  intended  to  form  a  balanced  government,  upon  the  principle 
that  the  choice  by  freeholders,  and  for  a  longer  term,  would  produce  a 
more  fe'oft  body  of  aldermejj,  and  that  the  citizens  at  large  would 
chufe  characters  fitter  to  reprefent  and  form  the  popular  branch  of  ci- 
ty government.  Eight  aldermen  and  fixteen  common  councilmen 
form  a  quorum  or  board,  to  tranfaft  bufmels.  at  which  the  mayor  or 
recorder  prefides  ;  they  fit  and  deliberate  together,  but  no  aft  is  legai, 
unlefs  a  majority  of  the  aider  men,  a  majority  of  the  common  coun- 
cilmen prelent,  and  the  mayor  or  recorder  concur. 

•  There  is  not  perhaps  in  the  world  a  more  liberal  plan  of  city  gov- 
ernment ;  every  clafs  of  citizens  have  an  opportunity  of  reprtlenting 
and  being  reprefented.  The  body  is  lufficiently  numerous  to  contain 
fome  of  every  defcription.  and  ot  every  fpecies  of  talents  and  infor- 
mation neceffary  for  dehbeiation  and  execution,  and  yet  not  fo  large 
as  to  be  encumbered  with  its  own  weight  ;  it  poffefies  the  powers  of 
legiflation  and  taxation  in  all  cafes  neceffary  for  the  well  governing 
and  improving  the  city,  except  in  contradiction  to  afts  of  the  general 

aUemblv    ; 
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jrflembly  ;  and  from  the  many  improvements  already  introduced,  there 
is  rcaion  to  hope  that  its  police  will  be  equal  to  that  of  any  modern 
tit/. 

A  city  court  is  held  by  the  mayor,  recoider  and  aldermen  four 
times  a  year,  and  holds  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  mifdemeanors 
committed  within  the  city. 

A  court  of  aldermen,  having  cognizance  of  debts  above  forty  (hil- 
lings, and  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  is  held  every  week,  beginning  u>ri 
Monday  morning,  and  fetting  by  adjournments  until  the  buhnels  of 
the  week  is  finifhed. 

Each  alderman   has  feparate   cognizance  of  debts    under  forty    fhil- 

linss- 

The  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  city  and  fuburbs  (including 
the  diftricl  of  Southwark  and  the  com  partly  built  part  of  the  North- 
ern Liberties,  which,  to  every  purpofe  but  as  to  their  governmant,  are 
conhdered  as  parts  of  the  city)  is  iound  by  the  late  cenlusto  be  42,520, 
and  the  number  of  houfes  6,651,  anc*  'tores  or  work  fhops  415. 

The  houfes  for  publick  worfhip  are  numerous,  and  are  as  follows  : 

The  Friends  or'Quakers,  have       5*     The  Swedifh  Lutherans, 

The  Preibyteriahs,  and  Seceders,    6        The  Moravians, 

The  Epilcopalians,  3        The  Baptifts, 

The  German  Lutherans,  2       The  Univerlal  Baptifts, 

The  German  Calvinifls,  1        The  Mcthodifts, 

The  Catholics,  4       The  Jews. 

The  other  publick  buildings  in  the  city,  befides  the  univerfity'  and 
college,   already  mentioned,  are  the  following,  viz. 

A  ftate  houfe  and  offices,  Two  incorporated  banks, 

Two  city  court  houfes,  A  houfe  of  correction, 

A  county  court  houfe,  A  dramatic  theatre, 

A  carpenters  hall,  A  publick  obfervatory, 

A  philofophical  fociety's  hall,  A  medical  theatre  and  elabaratory, 

A  difpenfary,  Three  brick  market  houfes, 

A  hofpital,  and  offices,  A  fifh  market, 

An  alms  houfe,  A  publick  gaol, 

The  ftate  houfe  is  in  Chefnut  ftreet,  between  fifth  and  fixth  ftrcets, 
and  was  erected  as  early  as  1735.  The  building  is  rather  magnificent 
than  elegant,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  built  within  53 
years  after  the  fit  ft  European  cabin  was  erected  in  Pennlylvania,  its 
architecture  is  juftly  admired.  The  ftate  houfe  yard  is  a  neat,  ele- 
gant and  fpaciOus  publick  walk,  ornamented  with  rows  of  trees  ;  but 
a  high  brick  wall,  which  enclofes  it,  limits  the  profpert. 

In  1787,  an  elegant  court  houfe  was  erected  on  the  left  of  the  ftate 
houfe  5  and  on  the  right,  the  town  hall  or  new  court  houfe,  and  a  phi- 
lofophical hall.      Thefe  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  thefquate. 

South  of  the  ftate  houfe  is  the  publick  goal,  built  of  ftone.  It  has 
a  ground  half  ftory,  and  two  ftories    above    it.     Every    apartment  is 

arched 

*  One  of  thefe  houfqs  is  for  ihofe  Quakers  who  took  ur>  awis  in  defence  of  their 
country,  in  theiae  war,  contrary  to  the  eftabliflied  principles  of  the  Fiiends. 
They  call  themlelvf-s  free  §>uakrrs. 

t  This  is  the  tilde  ft  church,  in  or  np3r  the  city,  and  has  lately  been  annexed  to 
the  Epifcopal  otJer. 
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.arched  with  flone  againft  fire  and  force.  It  is  a  hollow  fquate,  ic& 
feet  in  front,  and  is  the  neatefl  and  molt  fecure  building  of  the  kind 
in  America.  To  the  gaol  is  annexed  a  work  houfe,  with  yards  to  each, 
ite  leparate  the  fexes,  and  ciiminals  from  debtors.  There  have  lately 
been  added  apartments  in  the  yards  for  iolitary  confinement  of  crimi- 
nals according  to  the  new  penal  code.  Of  4060  debtors,  and  4000 
criminals,  in  the  whole  8060  who  were  confined  in  this  new  gaol,  be- 
tween the  28th  of  September  1780,  and  the  5th  of  September  1790, 
12  only  died  a  natural  death,  in  the  gaol. 

The  hofpital  and  poor  houle,  in  which  are  upwards  of  000  poor  peo- 
ple, whether  we  conitder  the  buildings,  or  the  defigns  for  which  they 
were  elected,  are  unrivalled  in  America. 

The  German  church,  lately  eretted,  is  one  of  the  moil  elegant  church- 
es in  America.  Mr.  D.  Taneberger,  one  of  ths  united  brethren's  fo- 
ciety at  Litiz,  a  great  mechanical  genius,  has  completed  and  erected  a 
large  organ,    for  this  church. 

The  market  houfe  in  High  ftreet  is  acknowledged  by  Europeans, 
to  exceed  any  thing  they  have  feen  of  the.  kind,  in  extent,  neatnels, 
variety  and  abundanoe  of  provifions.  That  at  Callow  Hill,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  city,  and  that  at  the  north  end,  do  honour  to  the 
citizens  and  their  police. 

The  city  is  provided  wkh  a  number  of  public  and  private  charita- 
ble innitutions  ;.  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  houfe  of  employ- 
ment, a  large  commodious  building,  where  the  poor  of  the  city  and 
fame  adjoining  townlhips  are  fupported  and  employed  in  coarfe 
manufactures  to  aid  in  defraying  their  cxpen'cs,  under  the  care  of  the 
ovei leers  and  guardians  of  the  poor,  who  are  a  corporate  bodv  cieat- 
ed  for  this  purpofe  by  aft  of  aflembly,  wkh  power  to  lay  taxes  for  its 
fun  her  fupport. 

The  Pennsylvania  hofpital,  alreadv  mentioned. 

The  Quaker's  alms  houfe  is  fupported  by  that  fociety  for  the  ufe  of 
their  own  poor  ;  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  fcoarate  houies  and 
rooms  for  families  or  iingle  perfons  who  have  fallen  into  decay  ;  molt 
cf  them  contribute  by  their  mduftry  towards  their  own  fupport,  but 
are  fupplied  with  whatever  their  indultry  falls  fnort  of  procuring,  by 
a  committee  of  the  fociety,  and  live  more  comfortably  than  many  why 
in  full  health  and  unhurt  by  accident,  provide  for  their  own  fubfift- 
ance  ;  there  is  a  conhderable  garden  belonging  to  this  houfe,  from 
which  the  city  is  lupphed.  at  very  moderate  prices,  with  every  kind 
of  medicinal  herbs  common  .to  the  climate. 

A  houfe  founded  bv  the  late  Dr.  John  Kearney  the  elder,  for  the 
fupport  of  twelve  elderlv  widows  of  the  Frotefiant  Epilcopal  com- 
munion, in  which  a  number  of  perlons  of  that  defcription,  who  have 
i'een  better  days,  are  very  comfortably  and  decently  provided 
for. 

The  humane  fociety  for  recovering  perfons  fuppofed  to  be  dead  by 
drowning,  eitablifhcd  upon  fimilar  principles  with  thofe  of  the  lame 
name  in  moll  lea  ports  in  Em  ope  ;  it  is  under  the  care  of  twelve 
managers,  annually  choicn  by  the  fubferibers  ;  the  phyhcians  afford 
their  aid  to  this  institution  gratis,  a  number  of  thele  being  appointed 
ior  the  purpofe  by  the  rnanagers. 

Alrnoft  every  religious  feciety  lias  a  fund  under  proper  direction, 
fome    of  which  are    interpolated   for    the    relief  of  the  widows  and 

children 
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children  of  their  clergy  or  other  diftreiled  members  of  their  commu- 
nion. 

There  are  alfo  focieties  formed  for  the  relief  of  particular  descrip- 
tions of  perfons,  with  funds  railed  by  (ubferiptions  or  otherwile,  for 
the  purpofe,  i'uch  as  the  fea  captains  lociety,  the  Delaware  pilots  loci- 
ety,  feparate  focieties  for  the  relief  and  ailiftanceof  emigrants  and  o- 
ther  diltrelled  perfons,  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany, 
&c.  fome  of  which  are  incorporated,  fo  that  there  can  icarce  happen 
an  inltance  of  individual  did  re  Is,  for  which  a  mode  of  advice, 
affiftance  or  relief  is  not  provided  without  refort  to  public  beg- 
ging- 

Seminaries  of  learning  are  eftablifhed  upon  the   mod  enlarged  and 

liberal  principles,  of  which  the  principal  are,  the  univerh'y  of  Penn- 
fylvania  and  college  of  Philadelphia  already  noticed. 

Almoll  every  religious  fociety  have  one  or  more  lchools  under  their 
immediate  direction,  for  the  education  of  their  own  youth  of  both  fex- 
es,  as  well  of  the  rich,  who  are  able  to  pay,  as  of  the  poor,  who  are 
taught  and  provided  with  books  and  ftationary  gratis  ;  beiides  which, 
there  are  a  number  of  private  lchools  under  the  direction  of  matters 
and  miftrefles,  independent  of  any  public  body  ;  and  there  are  fever- 
al  private  academies  for  the  inltru&ion  of  young  ladies  in  all  the 
branches  of  polite  literature,  fuitable  to  the  fex,.and  there  is  no  indi- 
vidual, whole  parents  or  guardians,  mailers  or  miitrefles  will  take  the 
trouble  to  apply,  but  will  be  admitted  into  fome  one  of  thele  lchools, 
and  if  they  are  unable  to  pay,  will  be  taught  gratis  ;  it  ought  not  to 
be  omitted,  that  there  is  a  School  for  the  Africans  of  every  fhade  or 
colour,  kept  under  the  care  and  at  the  expenfe  of  the  Quakers,  into 
which  are  admitted  gratis,  Slaves  as  well  as  free  perfons  of  whatever 
age,  of  both  fexes,  and  taught  reading,  writing,  aiithnietic,  knit- 
ting, fewing  and  other  ufetul  female  accomplilhments  ;  this  fchool 
was  originally  inftituted  by  private  fubfcriptions  oj  the  fociety,  with 
a  view  to  prepare  that  degarded  race  for  a  better  fituation  in  civil  life  ; 
but  the  will  of  the  late  Antony  Benezer,  of  benovelent  memory,  a 
conliderable  donation  from  the  lociety  in  England,  and  fome  other 
charitable  devifes,  have  piovided  funds  adequate  to  its  future  lupport, 
and  it  will  no  longer  be  burthenl'ome  to  individuals. 

Sunday  fchools,for  the  instruction  of  children  who  would  otherwife 
fpend  that  day  in  idlenelsor  milchief,  have  lately  been  inftituted,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  tend  to  amend  the  morals  and  conduit  of  the 
fifing  generation. 

The  public  library  of  Philadelphia  is  a  moft  ufeful  inftitution  ;  it 
contains  near  ten  thbufand  volumes,  well  Selected,  for  the  information 
and  improvement  of  all  ranks  of  the  citizens  ;  they  are  depolited  m 
an  elegant  building  lately  erected,  in  a  modern  ftyle,  and  aie  accella- 
ble  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday.  Here  the  man  of  learn- 
ing may  confult  the  work  of  the  rcmotelt  ages,and  trace  hiftories,  aits 
and  Sciences  fiom  their  infancy  to  this  prelent  Itate  of  improvement, 
and  the  mechanic,  the  labourer,  the  Student  or  apprentice  may  be  lup- 
plied  with  books  to  improve  their  minds  or  amule  them  in  their  va- 
cant hours  at  home.  The  company  confilts  of  fome  hundreds  of 
proprietors,  incorporated  by  charter,  who  pay  ten  (hillings  annually 
for  the  purchale  of  new  books  and  defraying  incidental  expenies  ; 
twelve    directors  a:e   annually    cholen,  who   manage  the  concerns  or 

the 
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the  company  and  keep  a  correfpondence  with  Europe,  from  whence 
they  are  regularly  fupplied  with  new  publications  of  reputation  and 
merit. 

The  corporation  have  lately  ordered  the  ftreets,  lanes  and  alleys  to 
be  marked  at  every  interfection  of  each  other,  and  the  houfes  to  be 
numbered.  The  names  painted  on  boards,  with  an  index  hand  point- 
ing to  the  progreffion  of  the  numbers,  are  already  affixed  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  ftreets,  fo  that  with  the  aid  of  the  diicctory,  a  Itrangcr 
may  find  without,  difficulty^  any  houfe  whole  ftieet  and  number  is 
known. 

The  city  within  a  few  years  paft  has  experienced  a  very  remarka- 
ble revolution  in  refpeel  to  the  healthineis  of  its  inhabitants  ;  the  bill 
of  mortality  proves  that  the  number  of  deaths  has  conhderably  de- 
creafed  fi nee  the  year  1783,  notwithstanding  the  great  increafe  of  its 
population  ;  this  change  in  favour  of  health  and  life  is  aicribed  by 
phyficians  to  the- co-operation  of  the  following cauies.  lft,  The  arch- 
ing the  dock,  whereby  a  very  noxious  and  offenhve  nuifance  was  re- 
moved. 2d,  1  he  cultivation  of  the  lots  adjoining  and  partly  fur- 
rounding  the  city,  whereby  another  extenfive  iouice  of  putrid  exhala- 
tions is  dried  up.  3d,  An  increafed  care  in  cleanfing  the  ftreets. 
4th,  An  increafe  of  horticulture,  and  confequently  greater  confump- 
tion  of  vegetable  aliments.  5th,  The  inftitution  of  the  d'fpenfary, 
which  has  extended,  medical  aid  to  many  hundreds  in  a  year,  who  ei- 
ther penfhee!  for  the  want  of  it  or  wers  facrificed  by  quacks.  6th, 
The  more  improved  ftate  of  phyfic,  whence  feveral  difeafes  formerly 
fatal  in  moft  inftances  are  better  unde;  flood  and  treated,  and  therefoie 
more  generally  cured.  And  71b,  From  a  general  diflufiori  of  know- 
ledge among  all  dalles  of  people,  from  their  libraries,  their  numerous 
focieties,  monthly,  weekly  and  daily  publications,  whence  the  people 
at  large  are  better  acquainted  than  formerly  with  the  means  of  pre- 
ferring their  health,  as  may  be  exemplified  in  one  inftance  •,  there 
was  but  one  death  in  the  fummer  of  1792  from  drinking  cold  water, 
whereas  fome  years  ago  twenty  has  not  been  an  uncommon  number 
from  this  fingle  cauTe. 

No  city  can  boalt  of  fo  many  ufeful  improvements  in  manufactures, 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  in  the  art  of  healing,  and  particularly  in  the 
fcience  of  humanity,  as  Philadelphia.  The  uadelmert  and  manufac- 
turers have  become  fo  numerous,  that  they  arc  beginning  to  allociate 
for  mutual  improvement,  and  10  promote  regularity  and  unifoimiiy  in 
their  feveral  occupations.  The  carpenters,  the  cordwainers,  the 
tailors,  the  watch  makers,  the  joiners  and  hair  dreffers,  have  alrea- 
dy aifociated,  a-nd  others  are  forming  into  companies  upon  the  lame 
plan. 

The  Philadelphians  have  exerted  their  endeavours  with  happy  and 
growing  iucceis,  to  prevent  the  intemperate  ute  of  fpirituous  liquois. 
In  accomplifhing  this  benevolent  purpofe,  on  which  fo  much  of  the 
piofperity  and  glory  of  our  empire  depend,  every  good  citizen  in  the 
union  ought  cheerfully  to  lend  his  aid  and  influence.  As  one  impor- 
tant ltep  towards  effecting  their  defign.  they  are  encouraging  brewe- 
ries which  arc  faft  increasing.  There  are  14  alicady  in  the  city  and 
7  or  8  in  the  country,  i  he  increafe  of  the  confumptjon  of  beer,  in 
the  coutfe  of  a  few  years  paft.  in  every  part  of  America, and  partic- 
ularly in  Pennfylvania,  hat  been  aiionifhing.  It  has  become  a  fash- 
ionable 
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ionable  drink,  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  tbat  in  a  few  years,  it  will 
come  into  univerlal  ufe  among  all  dalles  of  people.  In  proportion 
as  the  ufe  of  beer  increales,  in  the  fame  proportion  will  the  ufe  of 
fpirituous  liquors  decreafe.  This  will  be  a  happy  change.  The  Phi- 
ladelphia porter,  which  is  exported  to  various  parts,  is  reckon- 
ed equal  to  that  which  is  manufactured  in  London. 

In  fhort,  whether  we  conhder  the  local  fituation,  the  fixe,  the  beau- 
ty, the  variety  and  utility  of  the  improvements,  in  mechanics,  in  ag- 
riculture and  manufactures,  or  the  induftry,  the  enterprize.  the  human- 
ity and  the  abilities  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,- 
it  merits  to  be  viewed  as  the  capital  of  the  flourifhing  Empire  ok 
United  America. 

The  borough  of  Lancaster  is  thelargeft  inland  town  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  is  the  feat  of  juftice  in  Lancaster  county,  and  (lands  on 
Coneftoga  cieek,  66  miles,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  weft  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. Its  trade  is  already  large  ;  and  muft  increafe  in  proportion 
as  the  furrounding  country  populates.  It  contains  about  7  or  800 
houfes,  befides  a  moll  elegant  court  houfe,  a  number  of  handfome 
churches  and  other  public  bu-ldings,  and  about  5000  fouls,  a  great 
proportion  of  whom  are  manufacturers, 

Carlisle  is  the  feat  of  juftice  in  Cumberland  county,  and  is  120 
miles  weftward  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  upwards  of  1500  inhab- 
itants, who  live  in  more  than  30©  ftone  houfes,  and  worfhip  vn  three 
churches.  They  have  alfo  a  court  houfe  and  a  college.  Thirty  eight 
years  ago,  this  fpot  was  a  wildernefs,  and  inhabited  by  Indians  and 
wild  beads.  A  like  inftance  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized life  is  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  hiftory. 

Pittsbugh,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  320 
miles  weltward  of  Philadelphia,  is  beautifully  htuated  on  a  large 
plain,  which  is  the  point  of  land  between  the  Allegany  and  Mononga- 
hela  river,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  their  confluence,  in 
latitude  400  '^6'  north.  It  contains  about  2£>o  houfes,  (lores  and  fh-ops, 
and  8  or  goo  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Prefbyterians  and  Epilcopa- 
lians.  The  furrounding  country  is  very  hilly,  but  good  land,  and  well 
ftored  with  excellent  coal.  The  rivers  abound  with  fine  frfh,  inch  as 
pike,  perch,  and  cat  fifh,  which  are  all  much  larger  than  the  fame  ipe- 
cies  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  mountains. 

This  town  is  laid  out  on  Penn's  plan,  and  is  a  thoroughfare  for  the 
travellers  from  the  eaftern  and  middle  ilates,  to  the  fettlements  on  the 
Ohio. 

Slnburv,  the  (hire  town  of  Northumberland  county,  is  fituated  oa 
the  eaft  fide  of  Sufquehannah  river,  juft  below  the  junction  of  th* 
E.  and  W.  branches,  in  about  latitude  400  53'  and  about  120  miles 
N.  W.  from  Philadelphia,  and  contains  about  100  houfes. 

Bethlehem  is  fituated  on  the  river  Lehigh,  a  wefiern  branch  of 
the  Delaware,  fifty-three  miies  north  of  Philadelphia,  in  latitude  40* 
§7'.  The  town  being  built  partly  on  high  rifing  ground,  and  partly 
on  the  lower  banks  of  the  Manakes,  (a  fine  creek,  which  affords  trout 
and  other  nfh)  has  a  very  pleafant  and  healthy  fituation,  and  is  fre- 
quently vifired  in  the  fummer  leafora  by  gentry  from  different  parti. 
The  profpeel  is  not  extenfive,  being  bounded  very  near  by  a  chain  of 
the  Lphigh  hills.  To  the  northward  is  a  tracl  of  land  called  the  dry 
lands, 
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In  the  year  1787,  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  between 
500  and  600,  and  the  houfes  were  about fixty  in  number,  moftl)  good 
ftrong  buildings  of  limeftone.  The  town  has  fince  confiderably  in- 
creafed. 

Befides  the  church  or  public  meeting-hall,  there  are  three  large  fpa= 
cious  buildings,  viz. 

3.  The  tingle  brethren's  or  young  men's  houfe,  facing  the  msiri 
flreet  or  public  road.  Here  thegreateit  part  of  the  (ingle  tradeimen, 
journeymen  and  apprentices  of  the  town  are  boarded  at  a  moderate 
rate,  under  the  inlpeftion  of  an  elder  and  warden,  and  have,  befides 
the  public  meetings,  their  houfe  for  devotions,  morning  and  evening 
prayers.  Different  trades  are  carried  on  in  the  houfe  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fame. 

2.  The  fingle  filler's,  or  young  women's  houfe,  where  they  live  un- 
der the  care  of  female  infpeftors.  Such  as  are  not  employed  in  pri- 
vate families,  earn  their  bread  moflly  by  {pinning,  fewing,  fine  needle 
work,  knitting  and  other  female  occupations. 

Though  this  houfe  has  its  particular  regulations  to  prcferve  order 
and  decorum,  and  may  perhaps  bear  fome  refemblance  to  a  nunnery  ; 
(being  fometimes  improperly  fo  called)  yet  the  plan  is  very  different. 
The  ladies  are  at  liberty  to  go  about  their  bufinefs  in  the  town,  or  to' 
take  a  walk  for  recreation  ;  and  fome  are  employed  in  private  families, 
cr  live  with  their  parents  ;  neither  are  they  bound  to  remain  in 
the  fingle  ftate,  for  every  year  fome  of  them  enter  into  the  married 
ftate. 

As  to  their  almoft  uniform  drefs,  the  women  in  general  for  the  fake 
of  avoiding  extravagance,  and  the  follies  of  fafhion,  have  hitherto 
kept  to  a  particular  hmple  drefs,  introduced  among  them  in  Germany 
many  years  ago. 

3.  The  houfe  for  the  widow  women  ;  where  fuch  as  have  not  a 
houfe  of  their  own,  or  means  to  have  their  own  houfe  furnifhed,  live 
nearly  in  the  lame  way  as  do  the  fingle  fillers.  Such  as  are  poor,  in- 
firm and  fuperannuated,  are  affifted  or  maintained  by  the  congrega- 
tion, as  is  the  cafe  with  other  members  of  the  fame,  that  are  not  able 
to  obtain  fubfiftence  for  themfelves. 

There  is,  befides,  an  inftilution  of  a  fociety  of  married  men,  begun 
fince  the  year  1770,  for  the  fupport  of  their  widows.  A  confidera- 
ble  fund  or  principal  has  been  railed  by  them,  the  intereft  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  yearly  contributions  of  the  members,  is  regularly  divid- 
ed among  the  widows,  whole  hufbands  have  been  members  of  the  in- 
ftitution. 

In  the  houfe  adjoining  the  church,  is  the  fchool  for  girls  ;  and  fince 
the  year  1787,  a  boarding  fchool  for  young  ladies  from  different  parts, 
who  are  inlfru&ed  in  reading  and  writing,  (both  Englifh  and  Ger- 
man) grammar,  arithmetic,  hiftory,  geography,  needle-work,  mu- 
fic,  &c. 

The  minifter  of  the  place  has  the  fpecial  care  and  infpeftion  of  this 
as  well  as  of  the  boys  fchool,  which  is  kept  in  a  feparate  houfe,  fitted 
to  that  purpofe,  and  are  taught  reading  and  writing  in  both  languages, 
the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue,  arithmetic,  &c.  Thefe  fchools,  ef- 
pecially  that  for  the  young  ladies,  are  defervedly  in  very  high  repute,' 
and  fcholars  more  than  can  be  accommodated,  are  offered  from  all  parts 
tif  the  United  Stater, 
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Sefides  the  different  houfes  for  private  tradefmen,  mechanics  and 
others,  there  is  a  public  tavern  at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  with  good 
accommodations  ;  alio  a  {tore,  with  a  general  aifortment  of  goods  ; 
an  apothecary's  (hop  ;  a  large  farm-yard  ;  and  on  the  lower  part,  on 
Manak.es  creek,  is  a  large  tanyard,  a  curriers  and  dyers  (hop,  a  griit 
mill,  fulling  mill,  oii  mill  and  law  mill  ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lehigh,  a  brewery. 

The  town  i's  fupplied  with  good  water  from  a  fpring,  which  being  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  is  railed  up  the  hill  by  a  machine  of  a>, 
very  limple  con  ft  met  ion,  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  100  feet,  into 
a  reiervoir,  whence  it  is  conducted  by  pipes  into  theleveial  fireetsand 
public  buildings  of  the  town. 

The  ferry  acrois  the  river  is  of  fuch  particular  contrivance,  that 
a-  flat,  larore  enough  to  carry  a  team  of  fix  horles,  runs  on  a  It  rone 
rope,  hxed  and  (tretched  acrois  ;  and,  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
itieam,  without  any  other  afliliance,  c rallies  the  river  backwards  and 
forwards  ;  the  flat  always  being  put  in  an  oblique  direction,  with  iu 
foremolt  end  verging  towards  the  line  defcnbed  by  the  rope. 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  being  of  German  extraction,  this  language  is  more  ir* 
ufe  than  the  Englifh,  The  latter,  however,  is  taught  in  the  iehoois, 
and  divine  fervice  performed  in  both  languages. 

Nazareth  is  ten  mdes  north  from  Bethlehem,  and  fixty  three 
north  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  tract,  of  good  land,  containing  about 
5.000  acres,  purchaled  originally  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Whitfield, 
in  1740,  and  fold  two  years  after  to  the  brethren.  The  town  was  laid 
out  alinolt  in  the  center  of  this  tract,  in  1772.  Two  flreets  crofs  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  form  a  fquare,  in  the  middle,  of  340  by  200 
feet.  The  largeit  building  is  a  lione  houfe,  erected  in  1755,  named 
Nazareth  Hall,  98  feet  by  46  long,  and  54  in  height.  In  tne  lower- 
molt  ftory  is  a  fpacious  meeting-hall,  or  church  ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  houfe  is  chiefly  fitted  for  a  boarding  fchool,  where  youth,  from 
different  parts,  are  under  the  care  and  inipection  ot  the  nv.nifter  of 
the  place  and  feveral  tutors,  and  are  inftructed  in  the  Englifh,  Ger- 
man, Latin  and  French  languages  ;  in  hiltory,  geography,  book  keep- 
ing, mathematics,  rriufic,  drawing  and  other  fciences.  The  front  of  th» 
houfe  faces  a  large  fquare  open  to  the  fouth,  adjoining  a  fine  piece  of 
meadow  ground,  and  commands  a  moft  beautiful  and  extenfive  prof- 
peel.  Another  elegant  building  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Nazareth  Hall  is, 
inhabited  by  iingle  lifters,  who  nave  the  lame  regulations  and  way  of 
living  as  thole  in  Bethlehem.  Betides  their  principal  manufactory  for 
fpinning  and  t wilting  cotton,  they  have  lateiy  begun  to  draw  wax 
tapers. 

At  the  fouthweft  corner  of  the  aforefaid  fquare,  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  is  the  Iingle  brethren's  houfe,  and  on  the  eaft  foutheaft  corner  a 
itore.  On  the  foutherrnoft  end  of  the  itreet  is  a  good  tavern.  The 
houfes  are,  a  few  excepted,  built  of  lime  ftone,  one  or  two  flories  high, 
inhabited  by  tradeimen  and  mechanics  moftiy  of  German  extraction. 
The  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  water  conveyed  to  them  by'  pipes 
from  a  fine  fpring  near  the  town.  'I  ne  place  is  noted  for  having  an 
exceedingly  pleaiant "'fituation,  and  enjoying  a  pure  and  falubrious  air. 
The  number  ot  inhabitants  in  the  town  and  farms  belonging  to  it, 
v  jchosncck  taelfaKled)  cdnffcituting  one  congregation,  and    meeting  for 
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divine  fervice  on  Sundays  and  holidays  at  Nazareth  hall,  was,    in  ths 
year  i  788,  about  450. 

Litiz  is  in  Lancafter  county,  and  Warwick  townfhip  ;  eight  miles 
from  Lancafter,  and  leventy  miles  weft  from  Philadelphia.  This  fet- 
tlement  was  begun  in  the  year  1757.  There  are  now,  beiides  an  el- 
egant church,  and  the  houfes  of  the  fingle  brethren  and  fingle  lifters, 
which  form  a  large  fquare,  a  number  of  houfes  for  private  families^ 
with  a  ftore  and  tavern,  all  in  one  Itreet.  There  is  alio  a  good  farm  and 
feveral  mill  works  belonging  to  the  place.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, including  thofe  that  belong  to  Litiz  congregation,  living  on  their 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  amounted,  in  1787.  to  upwards  of  300* 

The  three  laft  mentioned  towns  are  fettled  chiefly  by  Moiaviansj  or 
the  United  Btethren. 

Har  r  isBURCH,as  it  is  commonly  called,  but  legally  ftyled  Louifburgb, 
is  the  principal  town  in  Dauphin  county,  is  a  very  flourifhing  place, 
about  100  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Philadelphia.  It  contained  in  1789 
130  dwelling  houfes,  a  ftone  goal,  and  a  German  church.  At  that 
period  it  had  been  fettled  but  about  three  years. 

Wafhington,  300  miles  weft  of  Philadelphia,  and  beyond  the  Ohio, 
has  been  fettled  iince  the  war,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its 
manufactures,  for  fo  young  and  interior  a  town.  It  has  32  manufac- 
turers of  22  different  kinds. 

Curious  Springs.]  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading,  is  a 
fpring  about  fourteen  feet  deep,  and  about  100  feet  fquare.  A  full 
mill  ltream  i flues  from  it.  The  waters  are  clear  and  full  of  fifties* 
from  appearances  it  is  probable  that  this  fpring  :'s  the  outlet  ot  a  very 
conhderable  river,  which  a  mile  and  an  half  or  two  miles  above  this 
place,  links  into  the  earth,  and  is  conveyed  to  this  outlet  in  a  fubter- 
ranean  channel. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Pennfylvania  there  is  a  creek  called  Oil 
creek,  which  empties  into  the  Allegany  river.  It  lflues  from  a  Ipring, 
on  the  top  of  which  floats  an  oil,  lnnilar  to  that  called  Barbadoes  tar  ; 
and  from  which  one  man  may  gather  feveral  gallons  in  a  day.  The 
troops  fent  to  guard  the  weftern  ports,  halted  at  this  fpring,  collected 
fome  of  the  oil,  and  bathed  their  joints  with  it.  This  gave  them 
great  relief  from  the  rheumatic  complaints  with  which  they  were  af- 
fected. The  waters,  of  which  the  troops  drank  fieely,  operated  as 
a  gentle  cathartic. 

Remarkable  Caves.]  There  are  three  remarkable  grottos  or 
caves  in  this  ftate  ;  one  near  Carlifle,  in  Cumberland  county  ;  one  in 
the  townfhip  of  Durham,  in  Bucks  county,  and  the  other  at  Swetara, 
in  Lancafter  county.  The  latter  is  on  the  eaft  bark  of  Swetara  riv- 
er, about  two  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Sulquehannah.  Its 
aperture  is  under  a  pretty  high  bank,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  from  feven  to  ten  in  height.  You  enter,  by  a  gradual  de- 
fcent,  fo  low  as  that  the  furface  of  the  river  is  rather  higher  than  the 
bottom  of  the  cave,  and  in  your  progrefs  pais  through  a  number  of 
paflages  and  apartments  of  various  ditnenfions,  fome  low  and  narrow, 
others  very  high  and  fpacious,  vaulted  by  magnificent  canopies,  fret- 
ted with  a  variety  of  depending  petrifaftions,  fome  of  which  are  drawn 
to  a  great  length  by  means  of  the  confbrnt  exudation  and  accretion  of 
petrifying  matter,  till  folid  pillars  have  been  gradually  formed.  Thefe 
appear  as  fupports  to  the  roof,  which  is  ef  folid  limeftone.  peihaps  2© 
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feet,  thick.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  ten  fuch  pillars,  each  fix  in- 
ches in  diameter,  and  fix  feet  high  ;  all  lo  ranged  that  the  place 
*  hey  enclofed  relembled  a  fancluary  in  a  Roman  church.  No  royal 
throne  ever  exhibited  more  grandeur  than  this  lujus  naturar.  The  re- 
iemblances  of  feveral  monuments  are  found  indented  in  the  walls  on 
the  lides  of  the  cave,  which  appear  like  the  tombs  of  departed  heroes. 
Sufpended  from  the  roof  is 'the  bell'  (which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
itone  projected  in  an  unufual  form)  io  called  from  the  found  it  occa- 
fions  when  Itruck,  which  is   fimilar  to  that  of  a  bell. 

Some  of  the  ftalactites  are  of  a  colour  like  i'ugar  candy,  and  others 
reiemble  loaf  fugar  ;  but  their  beauty  is  much  defaced  by  the  fmokc 
of  the  torches  winch  are  frequently  employed  in  conducting  the  cu- 
rious traveller  though  this  gloomy  recels.  The  water  which  is  exu- 
dated  through  the  loof,  runs  down  the  declivity,  and  is  both  pkaiant 
and  wliolefome  to  diink.  There  are  feveral  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cave,  aelcendmg  perpendicularly,  perhaps,  into  an  abyls  below, 
which  renders  it  dangerous  to  walk  without  a  light.  At  the  end  of 
the  cave  is  a  pretty  brook,  which,  after  a  lhort  couile,  looles  itlelt  a- 
niong  the  rocks.  Beyond  this  brook  is  an  outlet  from  the  cave  by  a 
very  narrow  aperture.  Through  this  the  vapours  continually  pals 
outwards  with  a  ltrong  current  of  air  and  alcend,  relembling,  at  night, 
the  irnuke  of  a  furnace.  Fart  of  thele  vapours  and  fogs  appear,  on 
alcending,  to  be  condenfed  at  the  head  of  this  great  alembx,  and  the 
more  volatile  parts  to  be  carried  oft  through  the  aperture  communicat- 
ing with  the  exterior  air  before  mentioned,  by  the  force  of  the  air  in 
its  palfage. 

Antiquities. J  On  a  high  hill,  near  the  Tyoga  river,  a  little  to 
the  fouthward  of  the  line  which  divides  New  York  from  Fenniylva- 
mia,  are  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortification.  The  torrn 
of  it  is  circular,  and  it  is  encompalled  with  an  entrenchment.  The 
entrenchment  only  remains.  The  Indians  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
origin  of  thele  works.  The  hill  is  an  excellent  fituation  for  a  fort, 
and  commands  a  delightful  view  of  the  country  around  it,  which  is 
low  and  fertile.  There  is  a  fortification,  of  a  h  mil  at  kind,  at  Unadil- 
la,  in  the  flat  lands,  and  they  are  numerous  in  the  weltein  coun- 
ties. 

Constitution.!  The  fupreme executive  power'cf  the  common- 
wealth is  vefted  in  a  governour  ;  the  legiilative,  in  a  general  allembly, 
confuting  of  a  fenate  and  a  houte  of  reprelentatives.  The  governour 
is  chclen  for  three  years,  but  cannot  hold  his  office  more  than  nine 
years  in  twelve.  A  plurality  of  votes  makes  a  choice.  The  repreien- 
tatives  are  elected  for  one  year  ;  the  Ienators  for  four.  The  latter 
are  divided  into  four  clalles.  The  time  of  one  clals  expires  each 
year,  whole  feats  are  then  filled  by  new  elections.  Each  county 
choofes  its  reprelentatives  leparately.  The  Senators  are  c  ho  fen  m  dis- 
tricts formed  by  the  legillature.  There  is  to  be  an  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants  once  in  leven  years.  The  number  of  ienators  and  repre- 
lentatives, is,  after  each  enumeration,  to  be  fixed  by  the  leuflature, 
and  apportioned  among  the  ieveial  counties  and  diitricts,  according 
to  the  number  of  taxaole  inhabitants.  There  can  be  never  fewer  than 
hxty,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  reprelentatives.  The  number  of 
ienators  cannot  be  lels  than  one  fourth,  nor  greater  than  one  third  of 
the  lepreienrauves.  The  ejections  aie  mj.de  on  the  fecond  Tuelday  qf 
II   h  October, 
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Oftobcr.     rIhe  general  afiembly  meets  on  the  firfl  Tuefday  of  Decem- 
ber, in  each  year,  unleis  iooner  convened  by  the  governor.      A  major- 
ity of  each  houle    makes  a  quorum  to  do    bufineis,  and   a  lefs  numt»r 
may  adjourn  from  day    to  day    and   compel  the   attendance  of  mem- 
bers.    Each  houle  chooles    its    Speaker  and  other    officers,    judges  of 
the  qualifications  of  its  members,    and  eftablifhes  the  rules  or  its  pro- 
ceedings.    Impeachments   are  made    by  the  houle  of  representatives, 
and  tried   bv    the  fenate.     All  bills  for    railing    revenue    originate  in 
the  lower  houfe,    but  the  fenate  may  propofe  amendments.     The  fen- 
ators  and    reprefentatives    are   free   from  arrefts,  while    attending  the 
nublic  bufineis,  except  in  cales  of  t'reafon,  felony    and  breach  of    the 
peace;  and  are  not  liable  to  he  queftiohed  concerning  any  thing   laid 
in  public  debate.     They  are  compensated  out  of  the    public  treafury, 
from  which  no  money  can  be  drawn  but  in  ccnlequence  of  appropri- 
ation by  law.     The  journals  of  both  houfes  are  publifhed  weekly,  and 
their  doors  kept  open,  unlefs  the    bufinefs  require  Secrecy.     All  bills 
which  have  palled  both  houles,    mult  be    prelcnted  to  the  governour,. 
If  he  approve  he  mull  Sign  them,  but  if  he  does  not  approve  he  muff, 
return  them  within  ten  days,  with  his  objections,  to  the  houfe  in  which 
they  originated.     No  bill,  lo  returned,  Shall  become  a  law,  unleis  it  be 
repalled  by  two  thirds  of  both  houfes.     The  governour  is  commander 
in  chief  of  the  militaiy    force  ;  may  remit    fines  and  forfeitures,  and 
grant  reprieves  and   pardons,  except  in    cafes  of  impeachment  ;  may 
require  information  from  all  executive  officers  ;  may,  on  extraordina- 
ry ocefcfions,    convene  the  general  affembly,    and    adjourn  it,    for  any 
term  not  exceeding  four  months,  in  cafe  the  two  branches  cannot  agree 
on  the  time  themlelves.     lie  mult  inform  the  general  allembly  of  the 
ftate  of  the   commonwealth  ;  recommend   luch   meaiures  as    he  fhall 
judge  expedient  ;  and  lee  that  the  laws    are   faithfully    executed.     In 
cafe  of  vacancy    in  the  office  of  governour,  the  fpeaker  of  the  ienate 
CKercifes  that  office. — The  judicial  power  is  veiled  in    a  fupreme  and 
inferior  court,  the  judges  of  which,  and  juftices  of  the  peace,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governour,  and  commissioned  during  good  behaviour  ; 
but  are  removeable  on  the  addrefs  of  both  houles.     The  other  officers 
of  the  Hate  are  appointed,  fome  by  the  governour,  fome  by  the  gener- 
al allembly,  and  fome  by  the  people. — The  qualifications  for  an  deft- 
er are  21  \ears  of  age,  2  years  residence,  and  payment  of  taxes.    They 
are  privileged  from  arrefts  in  civil  actions,  while  attending  elections. 
1  hole  for  a  representative  are,  21  years  of  age,  and  three  years  inhab- 
itancy.    For  a  fenator,  25  years  of  age,  and  4  years  inhabitancy.     For 
a  governour,  30  years  of  age  and  7  years  inhabitancy.     The  governour 
can  hold  no  other  office.     The  fenators  and  reprelentatives  none,  but 
of  attorney  at  law,  and  in  the  militia.     No  perfen,    holding  an  office 
of  trulf,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States,  can  hold  any  office  in  this 
flate,    to  which  a  falary    is    by  law  annexed.     All    the  officers  of  the 
ftate  are  liable  to  impeachment,  and  are  bound  by  oath,  or  affirmation, 
to   fupport    the    constitution,    and    peifoim    the   duties    of    their  of- 
fices. 

The  declaration  of  rights    aflerts  the    natural  freedom  and  equality 
of  all  ;  liberty  of  conscience  ;  freedom  of  elections,  and  of  the  prefs  ; 
Subordination  of  the  militaiy  to  the    civil  powers;   trial  by  jury  ;  ie- 
curity  from  unreasonable .  ieaiches  and  (eizures  ;  a  right  to  an  equal 
.  djftribution  of  juftice  ;  to  be  heard  in  criminal  prosecutions  ;  to  peti- 
tion 
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lion  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  to  bear  arms  ;  and  to  emigrate  from 
the  Mate.  It  declares  that  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and 
that  they  may,  at  any  time,  alter  their  form  of  government  ;  that  no 
perfon  (hall  be  obliged  to  maintain  religious  worlhip,  or  fupport  any 
miniihy  ;  that  all  perfons  believing  in  the  being  of  a  God,  and  a  fu- 
ture ltate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  are  eligible  to  office ;  that  laws 
cannotTje  fufpended  but  by  the  legiflature  ;  that  all  perfons  fhall  be  baila- 
ble, unlets  for  capital  offences, when  the  proof  is  evident,  or  prefumption 
ftrorig  ;  that  every  debtor  lhall  be  releafed  from  prifon,  on  delivering 
his  eitate  to  his  creditors,  according  to  law,  except  there  be  ftrong 
pieiumption  of  fraud  ;  that  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
fhall  not  be  fufpended  but  in  time  of  rebellion, or  public  danger  ;  that 
no  ex pojl  fatio  law  (hall  be  made  ;  that  no  perlon  lhall  be  attainted  by 
the  legiflature,  or  forfeit  his  eitate  for  longer  term  than  his  own  life  ; 
that  no  title  of  nobility,  or  hereditary  diftinction,  fhall  ever  be 
granted. 

The  foregoing  conftitution  Was  ratified  in  1790. 
Among  other  ufeful  laws  of  this  ltate,  of  a  public  nature,  are,  one 
that  declares  all  rivers  and  creeks  to  be  high  ways — a  law  for  the  e- 
riiancipation  of  negroes,  already  ment  oned — a  bankrupt  law,  nearly 
en  the  model  of  the  bankrupt  laws  of  England— a  law  commuting 
hard  labour  for  a  long  term  of  years,  for  death,  as  a  punifhment  for 
many  crimes  which  are  made  capital  by  the  laws  of  England.  Mur- 
der, arforij  and  one  or  two  other  crimes,  are  yet  punifhed  with  death. 
New  Inventions.]  Thefe  have  been  numerous  and  ufeful. 
Among  others  are  the  following  :  A  new  model  of  the  planetary 
worlds,  by  Mr.  Rittenhoule,  commonly,  but  imoroperly  called  an  or- 
erry — a  quadrant,  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  called  by  the  plagiary  name  of 
Hidley's  quadrant — a  fleam  boat,  lo  conltrutlcd,  as  that  by  theaffift- 
ance  of  iteam,  operating  on  certain  machinery  within  the  boat,  it 
moves  with  conliderable  rapidity  agamtt  the  ftream,  without  the  aid 
of  hands.  Me-ffrs.  Fitch  and  Rumfay,  contend  with  each  other,  for 
the  honour  of  this  invention.  Betides  thefe  there  have  been  invent- 
ed many  manufacturing  machines,  for  carding,  {pinning,  winnowing, 
&c.  which  perform  an  immenfe  deal  of  work  with  very  little  manual 
a  fn  fiance. 

History.]  Pennfylva'nia  was  granted  by  king  Charles  II.  to  Mr. 
William  Penn,  fon  of  the  famous  admiral  Penn,  in  conhderation  of 
his  father's  Cervices  to  the  crown.*  Mr.  Penn's  petition  for  the 
grant  was  prefented  to  the  king  in  t68o  ;  and  after  conhderable delays, 
occafioned  by  Lord  Baltimore's  agent,  who  apprehended  it  might  in- 
terfere with  the  Maryland  patent,  the  charter  of  Penniylvania  receiv- 
ed the  royal  fignature  on  the  4th  of  March  1681.  To  fecure  his  title 
againff  all  claims  and  prevent  future  altercation,  Mr.  Penn  procured 
a  quit  claim  deed  from  the  duke  of  York*,  of  all  the  lands,  covered  by 
his  own  pa:ent,  to  which  the  duke  could  have  the  leaft  pretentions. 
This  deed  bears  date,  Auguftai,  1682,  On  the  24th  of  the  iame  month, 
he  obtained  from  the  duke,    by  deed  of  feoffment,    Newcaffle,    with 

twelve 
*  A  large  debt  was  due  from   the  crovn  to  Mr.  Penn,   a  part  of  which  he 
offered  to  remit,  on  condition  he  obtained  his  grant.     This,  whatever  benev- 
olent motives  are  held  out  to  the  world,  muft  have  been  a  principal  coniiucr- 
v.'xam  with  the  king  in  making  ihe  grant. 
H  h  3  " 
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twelve  miles  of  the  adjacent  territory,  and  the  lands  fouth  to  the  Hoar- 
kills.  In  December  following,  Mr.  Pen n  e Heeled  a  union  of  the  low- 
er counties  with  the  province  of  Pennfylvania.* 

The  firfi  frame  of  government  for  Pennfylvania,  is  dated  in  1682. 
By  this  form,  all  legifiative  powers  were  veiled  in  the  governor  and 
freemen  of  the  province,  in  the  provincial  council,  and  a  general  af- 
iembly.  The  council  was  to  confill  of  feventy  two  members,  chofen 
bv  the  freemen  ;  of  which  the  governor  or  his  deputy  was  perpetual 
prefident,  with  a  treble  vote.  One  third  of  this  council  went  out  of 
office  every  year,  aiad  their  feats  were  fupplied  by  new  elections. 

The  general  affembly  was  at  fir  ft  to  coniill  of  aii  the  freemen — after- 
wards of  tvvo  hundred,  and  never  to  exceed  five  hundred. 

In  1683,  Mr.  Penn  offered  another  frame  of  government,  in  which 
the  number  of  reprefentatives  was  reduced,  and  thegovernor  veiled  with 
a  negative  upon  all  bills,  palled  in  aifembly.  By  leveral  fpecious  ar- 
guments the  people  were  perfuadedto  accept  this  frame  of  government. 

Not  long  after,  a  dilpute  between  Mr.  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore  re- 
quired the  former  to  go  to  England,  and  he  committed  the  adminiltra- 
tion  of  government  to  five  commiffioners,  taken  from  the  council. 
In  1686,  Mr.  Penn  required  the  commifhoners  to  dilfolve  the  frame 
of  government  ;  but  not  being  able  to  effecF  his  purpofe,  he,  in  1688, 
appointed  Capt.  John  Blackwell  his  deputy.  From  this  period,  the 
proprietors  ufually  refided  in  England,  and  adminiftred  the  govern- 
ment by  deputies,  who  were  devoted  to  their  interei't.  Jealoufies 
arole  between  the  people  and  their  governors,  which  never  ceafed  till 
the  late  revolution.  The  primary  caufe  of  thele  jealoufies,  was  an  at- 
tempt of  the  proprietary  to  extend  his  own  power,  and  abridge  that  of 
the  affembly  ;  and  the  confequence  was,  inceffant  difputes  and  dif- 
fenfions  in  the  legiflature. 

In  1689,  governor  Blackwell,  finding  himfelf  oppofed  in  his  views, 
had  recourle  to  artifice,  and  prevailed  on  certain  members  of  the 
council  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  houfe  ;  thus  defeating  the 
meafures  of  the  legiflature. +  The  houfe  voted  this  to  be  treacheiy, 
and  addreffed  the  governor  on  the  occahon. 

In  1693,  the  king  and  queen  alarmed  the  government  into  their  own 
hands.  Col.  Fletcher  was  appointed  governor  of  New  York  and 
Pennlylvaniaby  one  and  the  fame  commiffion,  with  equal  powers  in 
both  provinces.  By  this  commiffion,  the  number  of  counlellors  in 
Penniylvania  was  reduced. 

Under  the  adminiflration  of  governor  Markham  in  1696,  a  new 
form  of  government  was  eftabli fired  in  Penniylvania.  The  election  of 
the  council  and  affembly  now  became  annual,  and  the  legiflature,  with 
their  powers  and  forms  of  proceeding,  was  new  modelled. 

In  1699,  the  proprietary  arrived  from  England  and  affirmed  the 
reins  of  government.  While  he  remained  in  Pennfylvania,  the  laft 
charter  of  privileges  or  frame  of  government,  which  continued  till  the 
revolution,  was  agreed  upon  and  eflablifhed.  This  was  completed 
and  delivered  to  the  people  by  the  proprietary,  Oclober28,  1701,  juft 

on 

*  See  Dr.  Franklin's  hiftorical  review  of  the  conftihition  and  government 
©f  Penniylvania,  jiage  16. 

f  Two  inftances  of  a  feceffion  of  members  from  the  affembly,  with  (iniilay 
view*,  have  taken  place  fince  the  revolution,  and  fcem  to  have  been  copied 
irom  the  example  in  1689. 
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on  his  embarking  for  England.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  as  it 
was  then  called,  or  the  lower  counties,  refufed  to  accept  this  charter, 
and  thus  feparated  themfelves  from  the  province  of  Pennfylvania. 
They  afterwards  had  their  own  affembly,  in  which  the  governor  of 
Pennfylvania  ufed  to  prefide. 

In  September  1700,  the  Sufquehannah  Indians  granted  to  Mr.  Penn 
all  theirlands  on  both  fides  the  river.  The  Sufquehannah,  Shawan- 
cfe  and  Patomak  Indians,  however,  entered  into  articles  of  agreement 
with  Mr,  Penn,  by  which,  on  certain  conditions  of  peaceable  and 
friendly  behaviour,  they  were  permitted  to  fettle  about  the  head  of 
Fatomak,  in  the  province  of  Pennfylvania.  The  Conoftoga  chiefs  al- 
io, in  1701,  ratified  the  grant  of  the  Sufquehannah  Indians,  made  the 
preceding  year. 

In  1708,  Mr.  Penn  obtained  from  the  Sachems  of  the  country,  a 
confirmation  of  the  grants  made  by  former  Indians,  of  all  the  lands 
from  Duck  creek  to  the  mountains,  and  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Sufquehannah.  In  this  deed,  the  Sachems  declared  that  '  they  had 
feen  and  heard  read  divers  prior  deeds  which  had  been  given  to  Mr. 
Penn,  by  former  chiefs.' 

While  Mr.  Penn  was  in  America,  he  erefted  Philadelphia  into  a 
corporation.  The  charter  was  dated  October  25,  1701  ;  by  which 
the  police  of  the  city  was  veiled  in  a  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen  and 
common  council,  with  power  to  enquire  into  treafons,  murders  and 
other  felonies  ;  and  to  enquire  into  and  punifh  fmaller  crimes.  The 
corporation  had  alfo  extenfive  civil  jurildicbion  ;  but  it  was  dilloived 
at  the  late  revolution,  and  Philadelphia  was  governed  like  other  coun- 
ties in  the  Hate,  till  1789,  when  it  was  again  incorporated. 

By  the  favourable  terms  which  Mr.  Penn  offered  to  fettlers,  and  an 
unlimitted  toleration  of  all  religious  denominations,  the  population  of 
the  province  was  extremely  rapid.  Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of 
the  proprietary  or  his  governors  to  extend  his  own  power,  and  accu- 
mulate property  by  procuring  grants  from  the  people,  and  exempting 
his  lands  from  taxation,  the  government  was  generally  mild,  and  the 
burdens  of  the  people  by  no  means  oppreifive.  The  felfifn  de- 
figns  of  the  proprietaries  were  vigoroufly  and  conlbantly  oppofed  by  the 
affembly,  whofe  firmnefs  preferved  the  charter  rights  of  the  prov.nce. 

At  the  revolution,  the  government  was  abolilhed.  The  proprie- 
taries were  abfent,  and  the  people  by  their  reprefentatives,  formed  a 
new  conftitution  on  republican  principles.  The  proprietaries  were 
excluded  from  all  fhare  in  the  government,  and  the  legiflature  offered 
them  one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds  in  lieu  of  all  quit  rents, 
which  was  finally  accepted.  The  proprietaries  however  Rill  poffefs  in 
Pennfylvania  many  large  tracls  of  excellent  land. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  among  all  the  able  writeisin  this  important 
ftatc,none  has  yet  gratified  the  publick  with  its  interelting  hiflory.  As 
that  is  not  profeffedly  the  province  of  a  geographer,  a  moreparticular 
detail  ofhiltorical  fafts,  than  has  already  been  given,  will  not  be  ex- 
pecied.  We  dial1  the  efore  conclude  with  the  following  lift  of  gov- 
ernors. 

lib  3  A 
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A  Lift  of  the  feveral  Proprietors,  Governors,  Lieutenamt 
Governors,  and  Presiden  rs  of  the  Province,  with  the  times  of 
their  refpeftive  adminiftration. 


Pro 


PRUTORi, 


The  Honorable  William  Penn,  born  1644,  died  1718. 

I  Thomas  Perm,  and 

J  Richard  Penn,  died  1771. 

f  John  Penn,  fen.  and 

(_  John  Penn,  jun. 

Governors,  &c. 
Lieut.  Governor,  William  Penn,  Propr.  from  061. 168  2,  to  Aug.  1684 

Prefident,  Thomas  Lloyd,  Aug.  1684,  to  Dec.  1688 

Dept.  Lt.  Governor,     John  Blackwell,  Dec.  1688,  to  Feb.  1689-90 

Prefident  and  council  governed,  Feb.    1689-90  to  April  26,  1693 

Dept.  Governor,  Benjamin  Fletcher,  26  April  1693,  to  3  June  1693 

Lt.  Governor,  William  Markham,      3  June  1693,  to  Dec.  1699 

Lt.  Governor,  William  Penn.  Prop.  3  Dec.  1699  to  t  Nov.  1701 

Dept.  Lt.  Governor,     Andrew  Hamilton,      1  Nov.  1701,  to  Feb.  170^-3 
Prefident  and  Council  governed,  Feb.  1702-3  to   Feb.  1703-4 

Dept,  Lt.  Governor,    John  Evans,  Feb.  1  703-4,  to  Feb.  1708-5 


Charles  Gookin,  March  1708-9,  to 

Sir  William  Keith,   Bart.  1737  to  June 

Patrick  Gordon,  June  172610 

George  Thomas  ^73^     to 

Prefident.  Anthony  Palmer,  1747     to 

Dept.  Lt,  Govemours.  James  Hamilton,  1748     to  Oft. 

Robert  Hunter  Morris,  Oct.  1754  to  19  Aug. 
William  Denny,  19  Auguft  1756  to  17  Nov. 
James  Hamilton  17  Nov.  1759  to  31  Ocf. 
John  Penn,  31  Oct.  1763  to  6  May 

Prefdent.  fames  Hamilton,  6  May  1771  to  16  Oil. 

Lt.  Governor*  Richard  Penn,  16  Oft.  1771. 

I  Thomas  Wharton,  March  1777,  to  April 
Jofeph  Reed,  Oft.  1778  to  Oft. 

William  Moore,  Nov.  1781  to  Nov. 

John  Dickinfon,  Nov.  1782  to  Oft. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Oft.  1785  to  Oft. 

Thomas  Mifflin,  Oft.  178S  to  Oft. 

Govemcur,  Thomas  Mifflin.  Oft.  173 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 

d      j  u^2  !•  Between 
Breadth  24  J 


{ 


380  30'  and  4oc 
o°         and     i' 


Square  Miles. 
N.  Lat.  1 

45'W.Lon./      2'°°° 


n  „t  -1     '  BOUNDED     on    the    eaft,    by 

Boundaries  and   Name.]        rS     .,  ,    ,  c       , 

J       JLJ     the    river    and    bay    or     the 

fame  name,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  a  line 
from  Fenewick's  Ifland,  in  latitude  380  29'  30^,  drawn  weft  till  it  inter- 
fefts  what  is  commonly  called  the  tangent  line,dividing  it  from  the  Mate 
of  Maryland  ;  on  the  weft,  by  the  faid  tangent  line,  pafllng  north- 
ward up  the  penimfula,  till  it  touches  the  weltern  part  of  the  territo- 
rial circle  ",  and  thence  on  the  north,  by  the  faid  circle,  defcribed 
with  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  about  the  town  of  Newcaftle. 

This  ftate  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Lord  Delawar,  who 
completed  the  fettlement  of  Virginia. 

Civil  Divisions.!  This  ftate  is  divided  into  three  counties, 
which  are  fubdivided  into  hundreds. 


Counties. 

New  Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

Total 


No.  Irhab. 
19,686 
18,920 
20,488 

59?°94 


Slaves. 
2562 
230O 
4025 

8887 


Chief  Towrif. 

Newcaftle 
Dove  r 
Lewes 


Before  the  revolution  this  diftrkPc  of  country  was  denominated, 
(i  The  three  lower  counties." 

Rivers  and  Creeks.]  The  eaftcrn  fide  of  the  ftate  is  indented 
with  a  large  number  of  creeks,  or  imall  rivers,  which  generally  have 
a  fhort  courle,  foft  banks,  numerous  fhoals,  and  are  fkirted  with  ve- 
ry extenfive  marines,  and  empty  into  the  river  and  bay  of  Delaware. 
In  the  fouthern  and  weftern  parts  of  this  ftate,  fpring  the  head  waters 
of  Pocomoke,  Wicomico.  Nanticoke,  Choptank,  Chefter,  Saflafras 
and  Bohemia  rivers,  all  failing  into  Chefapeakbay.  and  lome  of  them 
are  navigable  20  or  30  miles  into  the  country,  for  veffels  of  50  or  60 
tons. 

Public  Improvements.]  Juft  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  a  work  of  confiderable  importance  was  begun  at  Lewes,  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  ftate,  viz.  the  erection  of  a  bridge  and  caulewav 
from  the  town,  over  the  creek  and  marfh  to  the  oppofite  cape.  This 
expenfive  work  was  juft  completed  when  the  Britilh  fhips  firft  came 
into  the  road  of  Lewes.  In  order  to  prevent  too  ealy  a  communica- 
tion, they  partially  removed  it  ;  and  it  being  afterwards  neglected,  it 
was  in  complete  ruins  at  the  clofe  of  the  war.  A  bridge  upon  the 
same  pun,  but  upon  a  new  foundation,  has  lately  been  ere£ted,  at  the 
fole  expenfe  of  individuals.  It  extends  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
from  the  town  to  the  beach,  over  a  wide  cieek  and  marfh.  The  in- 
habitants aie  compeniated  for  their  expenfe,  by  the  facility  of  the  com- 
munication between  the  town  and  the  cape. 

H  h  4  Several 
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Several  canals  in  different  parts  of  this  flate.  are  contemplated,  onr 
of  which  is  down  the  waters  of  the  Brandywine. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil  and  Productions.!  The  flate 
of  Delaware,  the  upper  parts  of  the  county  of  Ncwcafile  excepted,  is, 
to  fpeak  geneiahy.  extremely  low  and  level.  Large  quantities  of 
flagnant  water,  at  particular  feafons  of  the  year,  overfpieading  a  great 
proportion  of  the  land,  render  it  equally  unfit  fur  the  purpofes  of  ag- 
riculture, and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fpine, 
or  higheft  ridge  of  the  peniniula,  runs  through  the  Hate  of  Delaware, 
inclined  to  the  eaitern  or  Delaware  fide.  It  is  dehgnafed  in  SufTex,. 
Kent,  and  part  of  Newcaftle  county,  by  a  remarkable  chain  of  fwamps, 
from  which  the  waters  defcend  on  tach  fide,  palling,  on  the  eafl,  to 
the  Delaware,  and  on  the  weft  to  the  Chefapeak.  Many  of  the 
To  rubs  and  plants,  growing  in  thefe  fwamps,  are  fimilar  to  thole  found 
on  the  highefl  mountains. 

Delaware  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  (rate.  It  includes  a  very  fertile 
tract  of  countiy  :  and  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  union  can  be  felected 
e  adapted  10  the  different  purpofes  of  agriculture,  or  in  which  a 
*i  variety  of  the  moll  ufeful  productions  can  be  fo  conveniently 
fuly  leared.  The  foil  along  the  Delaware  river,  and  from 
o  to  10  miles  into  the  interior  country,  is  generally  a  rich  clay,  pro- 
ducing iaige  timber,  and  well  adapted  to  the  various  purpofes  of  ag- 
riculture. From  thence  to  the  fwamps  above  mentioned,  the  foil  is 
light,  fandy  and  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  general  afpeet  of  the  country  is  very  favourable  for  cultivation,. 
Excepting  fome  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  county  of  Newcaflle,  ths 
furface  of  the  ftate  is  very  little  broken  or  irregular.  The  heights  of 
Chrifriana  arc  lofty  and  commanding  ;  fome  of  the  hills  of  Brandy- 
wine  are  rough  and  ftony  ;  but  defcending  from  thefe,  and  a  few  o- 
thers,  the  lower  country  is  fo  little  diveifified  as  almoft  to  form  one 
extended  plain.  In  the  county  of  Newcaftle,  the  fo'l  confiffs  of  a 
ftrong  clay  ;  in  Kent,  there  is  a  conhclerable  mixture  of  Find  :  and  in. 
Suffex,  the  quantity  of  fand  altogether  predominates.  Wheat  is  the 
itaple  of  this  hate.  It  grows  here  in  ktch  perfection  as  not  only  to 
be  particularly  fought  by  the  manufacturers  of  flour  throughout  the 
union,  but  alio  to  be  diftinguifhed  and  preferred,  for  its  lupencr  qual- 
ities, in  foieign  markets.  This  wheat  pofiefles  an  uncommon  foftnefs 
and  whiter.efs,  very  favourable  to  the  manu'afture  of  fuperfine  flour, 
and  in  other  refpects  far  exceeds  the  hard  and  flinty  grains  raifed  in 
general  on  the  high  lands.  Befrdes  wheat,  this  ftcUe  generally  produces 
plentiful  crops  of  Indian  corn,  barley,  rye,  oats,  flax,  buckwheat,  and 
potatoes.  It  abounds  in  natural  and  artificial  meadows  containing  a 
large  variety  of  graffes.  Hemp,  cotron,  and  lilk,  if  properly  attended 
to,  doubtlefs  would  flourifh  very  well. 

Tiie  county  of  Suffex,  befides  producing  a  confiderable  quantitv 
of  gra;n.  particularly  of  Indian  corn,  pofiefles  excellent  grazing  land*. 
This  county  alfoexpoits  very  large  quantities  of  lumber,  obtained 
chiefly  from  an  extenfive  fwamp.  called  the  Indian  River  or  Cyprefs 
Swamp,  lying  partly  within  this  ftate,  and  partly  in  the  flate  of  Ma- 
ryland. This  morafs  extends  fix  miles  from  eaft  to  well,  and  nearly 
twelve  from  north  to  fouth,  including  an  area  of  nearly  fifty  thoufand 
acre  of  land.  The  whole  of  this  fw?mp  is  a  high  and  level  balon, 
very  wet,though  undoubtedly  the  higheft.  land  between  the  fea  and  the 
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bay,  whence  the  Pokomoke  defcends  on  one  fide,  and  Indian  River 
and  St.  Martin's  on  the  other.  This  fwamp  contains  a  great  variety 
of  plants,  trees,  wild  beads,  birds  and  reptiles. 

Chief  Towns.]  Dover,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  is  the  feat  of 
government.  It  ftands  on  Jones'  creek,  a  few  miles  from  the  Dela- 
ware river,  and  confifts  of  abjut  100  houfes,  principally  of  brick. 
Four  ftreets  interfere,  each  other  at  right  angles,  whole  incider.cies  form 
a  fpacious  parade,  on  the  eaft  hde  of  which  is  an  elegant  ftate  houle 
of  brick.  The  town  has  a  lively  appearance  and  drives  on  a  confider- 
able  trade  with  Philadelphia.  Wheat  is  the  principal  article  of  ex- 
port.    The  landing  is  five  or  fix  miles  from  the  town  of  Dover. 

Newcastle  is  35  miles  below  Philadelphia,  on  the  welt  bank  of 
Delaware  river,  it  was  firft  fettled  by  the  Swedes,  ;\bout  the  year 
1627,  and  called  Stockholm.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Dutch, 
and  called  New  Amfterdam.  When  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh,  it  was  called  by  its  prefent  name.  It  contains  about  Co  houf- 
es which  have  the  afpeft  of  decay,  and  was  formerly  the  feat  of 
government. — This  is  the  firft  town  that  was  fettled  on  Delaware 
river. 

Wilmington  is  fituated  a  mile  and  a  half  weft  of  Delaware  river, 
on  Chriftiana  creek,  28  miles  iouthward  from  Philadelphia.  It  is 
much  the  largeft  and  pleafanteft  town  in  the  ftate,  containing  upwards 
of  400  houfes,  which  are  handfomely  built  upon  a  gentle  alcent  of  an 
eminence,  and  (how  to  great  advantage  as  you  fail  up  the  Delaware. 
It  contains  about  2400  inhabitants.  In  this  town  are  2  Prefbyterian 
churches — a  Swedifh  Epifcopal  church — a  Baptift  and  a  Quaker 
meeting — and  a  few  methodifts.  There  is  alfo  a  flourifhing  academy 
of  about  40  or  50  fcholars,  who  are  taught  the  languages,  and  lome  of 
the  fciences.  This  academy,  in  proper  time,  is  intended  to  be  erected 
into  a  college.  There  is  another  academy  at  Newark,  in  this  county, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1769.  Thefe  academies  were  interrupted 
during  the  war,  ,.nd  their  funds  ruined  by  the  depreciation  of  Conti- 
nental paper  money.  Since  the  peace  learning  leems  to  revive  and 
flourifh. 

Milford,  is  fituated  at  the  fource  of  a  fmall  river,  15  miles  from 
Delaware  bay,  and  150  fouthward  of  Philadelphia.  This  town, 
which  contains  about  80  houfes,  has  been  built,  except  one  houle, 
fince  the  revolution.  It  is  laid  out  with  much  good  taite,  and  is  by 
no  means  difagreeable.  The  inhabitants  are  Epsfcopalians,  Quake: s 
and  Methodifts. 

Duck  Creek  Cross  Roads,  is  12  miles  northweft  from  Dover, 
and  has  80  or  90  houfes,  which  (land  on  one  ftreet.  It  carries  on  a 
confiderable  trade  with  Philadelphia,  and  is  one  of  the  largeft  wheat 
markets  in  the  Ifate.     Kent  is  alfo  a  place  of  confiderable  trade. 

Lewes  is  fituated  a  few  miles  above  the  light  houle,  on  Cape  Hen- 
Jopen.  It  contains  about  150  houfes,  built  chiefly  on  a  ftreet  which 
is  mote  than  three  miles  in  length,  and  extending  along  a  creek  which 
feparates  the  town  from  the  pitch  of  the  cape.  The  fituation  is  1  •  jh, 
and  commands  a  full  profpeft  of  the  light  houfe,  and  the  fea.  1  he 
court  houfe  and  goal  are  commodious  buildings,  and  give  an  air  of 
importance  to  the  town.  The  fituation  of  this  place,  muft  at  lome 
future  time  render  is  confiderably  important.  Placed  at  the  entrance 
of  a  bay,  which  is  crowded  with  veltels  from  all  parts  of  the   world. 

and 
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and  which  is  frequently  clofed  with  ice  a  part  of  the  winter  feafon, 
neccffity  feems  to  require,  and  nature  feems  to  fuggeft,  the  forming 
this  port  into  a  harbour  for  (hipping.  Nothing  has  pievented  this, 
heretofore,  but  the  deficiency  of  water  in  the  creek.  This  want  can 
be  cheaply  and  ealily  fupplied  by  a  fmall  canal,  fo  as  to  afford  a  pai- 
iage  for  the  waters  of  Rehoboth  into  Lewes  creek,  which  would  en- 
fure  an  adequate  fupply.  The  circumjacent  country  is  beautifully  di- 
veriified  with  hills,  wood,  it  reams  and  lakes,  forming  an  agreeable 
contrail  to  the  naked  fandy  beach,  which  terminates  in  the  cape  ; 
but  it  is  greatly  infelted  with  mufketoes  and  land  flics. 

Trade    and    Manufactures.]     We    have    already    mentioned 
wheat  as  the  staple  commodity  of  this  ftate.     This  is  manufactured  in- 
to flour  and  exported  in  large  quantities.     The   exports  from  the  port 
of  Wilmington,  where  a  number  of  fquare  rigged  veffels    are    owned, 
for  the  year  1786,  in  the  article  of  flour,  was  20.783  barrels  fuperfine, 
457  do.  common,  256  do.    middlings,  and    346    do.    fliip   ituif.     The 
manufacture    of   flour  is  carried  to  a  higher   degree   of  perfection    in 
this  (late,  than  in  any  others    in  the  Union.     Betides    the  well    con- 
flrufted  mills  on  Red  clay  and  white  clay  creeks,    and  other    itreams 
m  different  parts  of  the  itate,  the    celebrated   collection    of  mills    at 
Brandywine  merit  a  particular  description.      Here  are    to  be  feen,   at 
one  view,   12  merchant  mills  (betides  a  law  mill)    which  have  double 
that  number  of  pairs  of  ftones,  allot  fuperior    dimentions,  and   excel- 
lent conftruction.     Thefe    mills  are    3    miles   from    the  mouth  of  the 
creek  on  which  they  Itand,  half  a  mile  from  Wilmington,  and  27  from 
"Philadelphia,  on  the  pod  road  from  the  ea'tern   to  the  fouthern  dates. 
They  are  called  the  Brandywine  mills,  from  the  it  ream  on  which  they 
areerecled.       This  it  re  am  rifes  near  the   Welch  mountains   in  Penn- 
iylvania,  and  after  a  winding  courle  of  30  or  40  miles  through  falls, 
which  furnifh  numerous  feats  (130  of  which  are  already  occupied)    for 
every  fpeciesof  water  works,  empties  into  Chrifliana  creek,  near    Wil- 
mington.    The  quantity  of  wheat  manufactured  at  theie  mills,    annu- 
ally, is  not  accurately  afcertained.     It   is  eltimated,  however,  by   the- 
bell  informed  on  the  fubjeft,  that  thefe  mills  can  grind  400.000  bufhels 
in  a  year.      But  although  they  are  capable  of  manufacturing  this  quan- 
tity  yearly,  yet  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  permanent  fupply  of 
grain,  the  inftability  of  the  flour  market  and  other  circumftances,  there 
are  not  commonly  more  than  from  about  290  to  300  000  bufhels  of  wheat 
and  corn  manufactured  here  annually.      In  the  tall  of  1789,  and  fpring 
of  1790,  there  were  made  at'the   Brandywine  mills  50x00   barrels   of 
fuperfine  flour,  1354  do.   of  common,  400  do.    middlings,   as   many  of 
(hip  fluff,  and  2000  do.  corn  meal.     The  quantity  of  wheat  and  corn 
ground,  from  which  this  flour   &c.  was    made,  was   308,000   bufhels, 
equal  to  the  expoit  in  thole    articles,   from  the  port  of    Philadelphia 
for  the  fame  year. 

Thefe  mills  give  employment  to  about  200  perfons,  viz.  about  40 
totend  the  mills,  from  50  to  70  coopers,  to  make  cafks  for  the  flour, 
a  fi.  «:cient  number  toman  12  (loops  of  about  go  tons  each,  which  are 
employed  in  the  tranfportation  of  the  wheat  and  flour,  the  reft  in  va- 
rious other  occupations  connected  with  the  mills.  The  navigation 
quite  to  thefe  mills  is  fuch,  that  a  veffel  carrying  1  coo  bu (he Is  of  wheat 
may  be  laid  along  fide  of  any  of  thefe  mills  ;  and  befide  feme  of 
them  the  water  is  of  fuflicient  depth  vc    admit  veflelsof  twice  the  a- 
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feove  fize.  The  veffels  are  unloaded  with  aftonifhing  expedition. 
There  have  been  inftances  of  iooo  bulhels  being  tarried  to  the  height 
of  4  ftoriea  in  4  hours.  It  is  frequently  the  cafe  thatveffels  with  J 000 
bufhels  of  wheat  come  up  with  flood  tide,  unlade  and  go  away  the  fuc- 
ceeding  ebb  with  300  barrels  of  flour  on  board.  In  coniequence  of  the 
machines  introduced  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Oliver  Evans,  three  quar- 
ters of  the  manual  labour  before  found  necellary  is  now  fufHcient  for 
every  purpofe.  By  means  of  thefe  machines,  when  made  ufe  of  in 
the  full  extent  propofed  by  the  inventor,  the  wheat  will  be  received 
on  the  fhallop'sdeck — thence  carried  to  the  upper  loft  of  the  mill — » 
and  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  fame  returned  in  flour  on  the  lower 
Ooor,  ready  for  packing,  without  the  aiTiftance  of  manual  labour  but  in 
a  very  fmall  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  bufinefs  done.  The  traniporta- 
tion  of  flour  from  thele  mills  to  the  port  of  Wilmington,  does  not  re- 
quire half  an  hour,  and  it  is  frequently  the  cafe  that  a  cargo  is  taken 
from  the  mills  and  delivered  at  Philadelphia  the  fame  day.  The  fitu- 
ation  of  thele  mills  is  very  pleafant  and  healthful — The  fir  ft  mill  was 
built  here  about  50  years  lince.  There  is  now  a  Imall  town  of  40 
houfes,  principally  ftone  and  brick,  which,  together  with  the  mills  and 
the  veiTels  loading  and  unloading  befide  them,  furnifh  a  charming 
profpe£t  from  the  bridge,  from  whence  they  an   all  in  full  view. 

Belides  the  wheat  and  flour  trade  this  ftate  exports  lumber  and  va- 
rious other  articles.  The  amount  of  exports  for  the  year  ending  Sep. 
tember  30th  1791,  was   199,840  dollars. 

Light  House.]  The  Light  Houfe,  near  the  town  of  Lewes,  was 
burnt  in  1777.  Since  the  war  it  has  been  completed  and  handfomely 
repaired.  It  is  a  hue  ftoneitruclure;,  8  ftories  high  ;  the  annual  ex- 
penfe  of  which  is  eftimatedat  about  650^.  currency. 

Religion.]  In  this  ftate  there  is  a  variety  of  religious  denomina- 
tions. Of  the  Prefbyterian  fed,  there  are  24  churches — of  the  Epil- 
«.„pal,  14-— -of  the  Baptift,  7 — of  the  Methodift,  a  confiderable  num- 
ber, efpecially  in  the  two  lower  counties  of  Kent  and  Suifex,  the 
number  of  their  churches  is  not  exactly  afeertained.  Befides  thefe  there 
is  a  Swedifh  Church  at  Wilmington,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  church- 
es in  the  United  States. 

Population.]     See  table  of  divifions. 

Minerals.]  In  the  county  of  SulTex,  among  thebranches  of  the 
Nanticoke  river,  large  quantities  of  bog  iron  ore  are  to  be  found. 
Before  the  revolution,  this  ore  was  worked  to  confiderable  extent  ;  it 
was  thought  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
purpofes  of  callings.     Thele  works  have  chiefly  fallen  to  decay. 

Constitution.]  The  constitution  of  this  ftate  begins  by  de- 
claring fome  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  enumerates  nearly  tha 
fame  that  are  mentioned  in  the  declaration  of  rights  of  Pennlylvania. 
It  then  delegates  the  legiilative  power  to  a  general  affernbly  conlifting 
of  a  fenate  and  a  houft:  of  representatives  ;  andthe  executive,  to  a  gov- 
ernor. All  thefe  are  cholen  by  the  people  on  the  firft  Tuefday  of  Oc- 
tober— the  governor  for  3  years;  but  he  is  not  eligible  for  the  next 
three.  He  muft  be  thirty  years  old,  and  have  been  an  inhabitant  of 
the  ftate  6  years,  and  of  the  United  States  12  years.  A  plurality  of  votes 
makes  a  choice.  The  Senators  are  chofen  for  3  years,  muft  be  %j 
years  old,  freeholders  of  20c  a :res  of  land,  or  pofieifed  of  100/.  property, 
and  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  (late  3  years.  Thev  are  divided  in- 
to 
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to  3  claffes,  the  time  of  one  clafs  expiring^  each  year,  and  their  feats 
being  filled  by  new*  elections. —  The  reprefentatives  are  chofen  for 
one  year,  muit  be  24  years  old,  freeholders,  and  have  been  inhabi- 
tants 3  years.  The  confiitution  provides  that  there  fhall  be  7  reprefen- 
tatives and  3  fenators  chofen  by  each  county  :  but  the  general  affem- 
bly  has  power  to  increaie  the  number,  where  two  thirds  of  each  branch 
fhall  think  it  expedient;  provided  the  number  of  fenators  fliall  never 
be  greater  than  one  half,  nor  lefs  than  one  third,  cf  the  number  of 
reprefentatives.  The  general  affembly  meets  on  the  fir  ft  Tueiday  of 
January  annually,  unlets  iooner  convened  by  the  governor.  Each 
branch  has  all  the  powers  neceffary  for  a  branch  of  the  legiflature 
of  a  free  and  independant  itate.  A  majority  of  each  constitutes  a 
quorum  to  dobufinefs,  and  a  lefs  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day  and  compel  the  attendance  of  members.  They  are  privileged 
from  arrefts  while  attending  on  public  bufinefs,  except  in  cafes  of 
treafon.  felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  and  for  things  laid  in  public  de- 
bate, are  not  queftionable  elfewhere.  They  are  compenfated  out  of 
the  public  treaiury,  from  which  no  money  can  be  drawn  but  in  confe- 
rence of  appropriation  by  law.  Impeachments  are  made  by  the  low- 
er houfe,  and  tried  by  the  fenate.  Revenue  bills  originate  in  the 
houfe  of  reprefentatives,  but  the  fenate  may  propofe  alterations.  A 
journal  is  kept  of  their  proceedings,  and  publifhed  at  the  end  of  every 
ieffion,  and  the  doors  of  both  houfes  are  kept  open  unlefs  the  bufinefs 
require  fecrecy. — The  governor  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  military 
force  ;  may  remit  fines  and  forfeitures  and  grant  reprieves  and  pardons, 
except  in  cafes  of  impeachment;  may  icquire  information  from  all  execu- 
tive officers,  may  convene  the  general  aifembly  on  extraordinary  occa- 
finns,  and  adjourn  ihcm  to  any  time  not  exceeding  3  months,  when  they 
cannot  agree  on  the  time  themfelves.  He  muft  mlorm  them  of  affairs 
concerning  the  flate,  recommend  to  them  fuch  meafures  as  he  fhall 
judge  expedient,  and  fee  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  The 
ipeaker  of  the  fenate,  and  after  him,  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  re- 
prefentatives, fliall  exercifethe  office  of  governor,  in  cale  of  vacancy. 
—The  Judicial  power  is  vefled  in  a  court  of  chancery,  and  feveral 
common  law  couits.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  and 
commiffioned  during  good  behaviour,  and  the  juitices  of  the  peace 
for  7  years  ;  all  removable  on  the  addrefsof  two  thirds  of  both  houfes 
of  aifembly.  The  othe; officers  of  the  flate  are  appointed, foineby  the  gov- 
ernor, fome  by  the  general  aifembly,  and  fome  by  the  people.  No  per- 
ion  concerned  in  any  army  or  navy  contract ,  or  holding  any  office,  ex- 
cept the  attorney  general,  officers  ufually  appointed  by  the  courts  of 
juftice,  attornies  at  law,  and  officers  in  the  militia,  can  be  a  fenator,  or 
reprefentative.  The  governor  can  hold  no  othei  office.  No  feder- 
al.officer  can  hold  an  office  in  this  ftate  to  which  a  falaiy  is  by  law 
annexed.  The  clergy  are  excluded  from  all  civil  offices.  All  officers 
are  impeachable,  and  are  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  fupport  the 
confiitution,  and  perform  the  duties  of  their  offices.  All  free  white 
men,  21  years  old,  having  been  2  years  inhabitants,  and  paid  taxes, 
are  electors  -,  and  are  privileged  from  arrefls  in  civil  actions  while  at- 
tending elections.  The  general  aflembly,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
governor,  have  a  right  undcrcertain  regulations  and  reflricf  ions,  to 
make  amendments  to  this  confiitution.  A  convention  may  alfobecall- 
ed  where  a  majoiity  of  the  people  fliall  fignify  their  wifh  for  it. 
The  foregoing  confiitution  was  tatified  on  the  12th  cf  June,  1  792. 

History,] 
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History.]  The  reader  will  find  a  well  written  fketch  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  this  llate  in  the  American  Edition  of  the  Encyclopedia, 
publifiing  by  Thomas  Dobfon,   in  Philadelphia. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Square  Mi:«s. 

Length    000 1    Q   .  f    ^7°  and  so°  N.  Lat.       1 

■n     *>..    3       >   Between    <    w;0        ,  °  Q  *,,    r  r-    411,003 

Breadth  700  J  \      b°  and  230  \\  .  Lon,     J     **    jVWJ 

B-,      HPHIS    extenfiv'e   tract,  of  country    is  bounded 
OUNDARIES.  .         ,  c      ,  ,}         ,  , 

J  ■*-  north,  by  part  or  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  the  United  States  ;  eait,  by  the  lakes  and  Pennsylvania  ;  fouth, 
by  the  Ohio  river  ;  Weft,  by  the  Miflifippi.  Mr.  Hutchms,  the 
late  geographer  of  the  United  States,  eltimates  that  this  tract  contains 
s6;j;0.]0,030  acres,  of  which  43,040,000  arc  water  ;  this  deducted, 
the;ewill  remain  1220.000,000  ot  acies,  belonging  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, to  be  fold  for  the  diicharge  of  the  national  debt  ;  except  a 
narrow  ftrip  of  land  bordering  on  the  louth  of  Lake  Erie,  and  ftretch- 
ing  120  mile':  well  of  the  weitern  limit  of  Penniylvania,  which  be* 
longs  to  Connecticut. 

But  a  fmall  propoition  of  thefe  lands  is  yet  purchafed  of  the  na- 
tives, and  to  be  dilpofed  of  by  congiels.  Beginning  on  the  meridian 
line,  which  forms  the  weitern  boundary  of  PennfylVania,  feven  rang- 
es of  townfhips  have  been  furveyed  and  laid  off  by  order  of  congreii.. 
As  a  north  and  louth  line  Itrikes  the  Ohio  in  an  oblique  direction,  the 
termination  of  the  7th  range  falls  upon  that  river,  9  miles  above 
the  Muikiugum.  which  is  the  firit  large  river  that  falls  into  the  Ohio. 
Jt  forms  this  junction  172  miles  below  Fort  Pitt,  including  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Ohio,  though  in  a  direct  line  it  is  but  00  miles. 

The  lands  in  which  the  Indian  title  is  extinguifhed,  and  which  are 
now  purchafing  under  the  United  States,  aie  defined  within  the  lim- 
its mentioned  page  148,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  On  thefe 
lands  feveral  lettlements  are  commencing,  one  at  Marietta,  at  the 
mouth  of  MufLingum,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  company — 
another  between  the  Miami  rivers,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Symmes  ;  and  a  French  Settlement  at  Galliopolis.  There  are  feveral 
other  tracts,  delineated  on  the  map,  which  have  been  granted  by  con- 
grefs  to  particular  companies,  and  other  tracts  lor  particular  uies}  which 
remain  without  any  Englilh  lettlements. 

Civil  Divisions. J  That  part  of  this  terriiory  in  which  the  In- 
dian title  is  extinguifhed,  and  which  is  fettling  under  the  govern-* 
ment  of  the  United  States,  is  divided  into  four  counties  as  fuilows, 

Countief.  VV  hen  erefled.  Cour.ri'?.  Whene.etfed. 

Walhingion  1788  July  -20th  St,.  Clair       1790  April  27th 

Hamilton  *79Q  Ja"-     2d  Knox  1790  June    2Qth 

Thefe  counties  have  been  organized  with  ihe  proper  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers.     The  county  of  Sr.  Clair  i:»  divided  into  thice  diftrifts, 

via. 
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viz.  the  diftrift  of  Cahokia,  the  diftrift  of  Prairie-du-rochers,  and  t'htf 
diflnft  of  Kafkafkias.  Courts  of  general  quarter  feffions  of  the 
peace,  county  couitsof  common  pleas,  and  courts  of  probate,  to  be 
held  in  ea.cn  of  thefe  diftricts,  as  if  each  was  a  diftinft  county  ;  the 
officers  of  the  county  to  aft  by  deputy,  except  in  the  diflrift  where 
they   refide. 

Rivers.]  The  Mufkingum  is  a  gentle  river,  confined  by  banks  fo 
high  as  to  prevent  its  overflowing.  It  is  25©  yards  wide  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Ohio,  and  navigable  by  large  batteaux  and  barges  to  the 
Three  Legs  ;  and,  by  fmall  ones,  to  the  lake  at  its  head.  From  thence, 
by  a  portage  of  about  one  mile,  a  communication  is  opened  to  Lake 
Erie,  through  the  Cayahoga,  which  is  a  llream  of  great  utility,  nav- 
igable the  whole  length,  without  any  obftruftion  from  falls.  From: 
Lake  Erie,  the  avenue  is  well  known  to  the  Hudfon,  in  the  ftate  of 
New  York. 

The  Hockhocking  refembles  the  Mufkingum,  though  fomewhat  in- 
ferior in  fiza.  It  is  navigable  for  laige  boats  about  70  miles,  and  for 
fmall  ones  much  further.  On  the  banks  of  this  very  ufeful  ftream 
are  found  inexhaultible  quarries  of  free  flone,  large  beds  of  iron  ore, 
■and  iome  rich  mines  of  lead.  Coal  mines  and  fait  fprings  are  fre- 
quent in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  ftream,  as  they  are  in  every  part 
of  the  weftern  territory.  The  fait  that  may  be  obtained  from  thole 
fprings  will  afford  an  inexhaultible  ftore  of  that  neceffary  article, 
Beds  of  white  and  blue  clay,  of  an  excellent  quality,  are  likewife 
found  here,  fuitable  for  the  manufacture  of  glafs,  crockery  and  other 
earthen  wares.  Red  bole  and  many  other  uleful  foffils  have  been  ob- 
served on  the  branches  of  this  river. 

The  Scioto  is  a  larger  river,  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  opens- 
a  more  extenftve  navigation.  It  is  pallable  for  large  barges  for  200 
miles,  with  a  portage  of  only  4  miles  to  the  Sandufky,  a  good  naviga- 
ble ftream  that  falls  into  the  Lake  Erie,  Through  the  Sandufky  and 
Scioto  lies  the  mofl  common  pafs  from  Canada  to  the  Ohio  and  Mif- 
lifippi  ;  one  of  the  mofl  extenfive  and  uleful  communications  that 
are  to  be  found  in  any  country.  Prodigious  extenlions  of  territory 
are  here  conneftcd  ;  and,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  weftem 
paits  of  Canada,  Lake  Erie  and  the  Kentucky  countries  are  fettling, 
we  may  anticipate  an  immenfe  intercourle  between  them.  The  lands 
on  the  borders  of  thefe  middle  ftreams,  from  this  circumftance  alone, 
alide  from  their  natural  fertilitv,  muft  be  rendered  vaftly  valuable, 
'J  lie  flour,  corn,  flax,  hemp,  &c.  railed  for  exportation  in  that  great 
country  between  the  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario,  will  find  an  outlet 
through  Lake  Erie  and  thefe  rivers,  or  down  the  Miilifippi.  The 
Ohio  merchant  can  give  a  higher  price  than  thole  of  ©uebec,  for 
thefe  commodities  ;  as  they  may  be  tranfported  from  the  former  to 
Florida  and  the  Weft  India  iflands,  with  lefs  expenfe,  rifk  and  infur* 
ance,  than  from  the  latter  ;  while  the  expenie  from  the  place  of 
growth  to  the  Ohio  will   not    be  one   fourth  of   what   it  would    be  to 


._  plantation?.      Ml(  Ipr... 
free  ftone,  abound  in  the  country  adjoining  this  river, 

The 
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The  Little  Miami  is  too  imall  for  batteaux  navigation.  Its  banks 
are  good  land,  and  fo  high  as  to  prevent,  in  common,  thcoverilowing 
of  the  water. 

The  Great  Miami  has  a  very  Money  channel,  and  a  fwift  ftream,  but 
no  falls.  Jt  is  formed  of  leveral  large  branches,  which  are  pallable 
for  boats  a  great  diltance.  One  branch  comes  from  the  welt,  and 
riles  in  the  Wabafh  country  :  Another  riles  near  the  head  waters  or" 
Miami  river,  which  runs  into  Lake  Frie  ;  and  a  fhort  portage  divides 
another  branch  of  Sandufky  river.  It  alio  interlocks  with  the 
Scioto. 

The  Wabafh  is  a  beautiful  river,  with  high  and  fertile  banks.  It 
empties  into  the  Ohio,  by  a  mouth  270  yards  wide,  1020  miles  below 
fort  Pitt,  In  thelpring,  fummerand  autumn,  it  is  pallable  with  bat- 
teaux drawing  three  feet  water,  412  miles,  to  Ouitanon,  a  imall 
French  fettlement,  on  the  welt  fide  of  the  river;  a»d  for  large  canoes 
197  miles  further,  to  the  Miami  carrying  place,  9  miles  from  Miami 
village.  This  village  hands  on  Miami  river,  which  empties  into  the 
fouthweft.  part  of  Lake  Erie.  The  communication  between  Detroit, 
and  the  Illinois,  and  Ohio  countries,  is  up  Miami  river  to  Miami  vil- 
lage, thence,  by  land,  g  miles,  when  the  rivers  are  high — and  from 
18  1030  when  they  ai'e  low,  through  a  level  country  to  the  Wabafh,  and 
-through  the  various  branches  of  the  Wabafh  to  the  places  of  deitinaiion. 

A  hlver  mine  has  been  difcovered  about  28  miles  above  Ouiatanon, 
on  the  northern  lide  of  the  Wabafh.  Salt  fprings,  lime,  fiec-ltone, 
blue,  yellow  and  white  clay,  are  found  in  plenty  upon  this  rivei. 

The  rivers  A  Vale  and  Kafkalkias  empty  into  the  Mifliiippi  from  the 
no'rtheaft  ;  the  former  is  navigable  for  boats  60,  and  the  latter  about 
130  miles.  They  both  run  through  a  rich  country,  which  has  exten- 
live   meadows. 

Between  the  Kafkafkias  and  Illinois  rivers,  which  are  84  miles  a- 
part,  is  an  extenhve  tract  of  level,  rich  land,  which  terminates  in  a 
nigh  ridge,  about  15  miles  before  you  reach  the  Illinois  river.  In 
this  delightful  vale  are  a  number  of  French  villages  which,  together 
with  thole  of  St.  Genevieve  and  St.  Louis,  on  the  weltern  lide  of  the 
MilTilippi,  contained  in  1771,  1273  fencible  men. 

One  hundred  and  feveniy  fix  miles  above  the  Ohio,  and  18  miles  a- 
bove  the  Millouri,  the  Illinois  empties  into  the  Mifliiippi  from  the 
northeaft  by  a  mouth  about  400  yards  wide.  This  river  is  bordered 
with  fine  meadows,  which  in  lome  places  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
rt^ach  :  This  river  furnifhes  a  communication  with  Lake  Michigan,  by 
the  Chicago  river,  between  which  and  the  Illinois,  are  two  portages, 
the  longeif  of  which  does  not  exceed  four  miles.  It  receives  a  num- 
ber of  rivers  which  are  from  20  to  ico  yards  wide,  and  navigable  for 
boats  from  15  to  180  miles.  On  the  northweltern  lide  of  this  rivet- 
is  a  coal  mine,  which  extends  for  half  a  mile  along  the  middle  of  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  about  the  fame  di (lance  below  the  copl  mine  are 
two  fait  ponds,  100  yards  in  circumference,  and  leveral  feet  in  depth. 
Ihe  water  is  lta^nant,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour  ;  but  the  French 
and  natives  make  good  ialt  from  it.  The  foil  of  the  Illinois  country 
is,  in  general,  of  a  fuperior  quality — Its  natural  growth  conlifts  of 
oak,  hicory,  cedar,  mulberry,  &c.  hops,  dying  drugs,  medicinal  plants 
of  leveral  kinds,  and  excellent  wild  grapes.  In  the  year  1769,  the 
I'rench  let  tiers  made    1:0  hogfheads  ©I  'liong  wine  from  thefe  grapes. 

Thete 
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There  are  many  other  rivers  of  equal  fize  and  importance  with 
thofe  we  have  been  defcribing,  which  are  not  fufhcienUy  known  for 
accurate  descriptions. 

Population.]  The  number  of  fouls  in  this  large  tract  of  country 
has  not  been  alcertained.  From  the  belt  data  the  Author  has  receiv- 
ed, the  population  may  be  eftimated  as  follows. 

Indians,  (luppoie)  65,000*   1792. 

Ohio  Company  purchafe,  2,500       Do. 

Col.  Symmes'  lettlernents,  2,000       Do. 

Galliopolis,  (French  lettlement)  op  polite  the  Kanhawa  )  -. 

.'  »  1    rr  J.  1,000      Do. 

river,  J    ' 

Vincennes  and  its  vicinity,  on  the  Wabafh,  i.<500       Do. 

Kafkaikias  and  Caiiokia,  O80      1790* 

At  Crand  RuilTeau,  village  of  St.  Phillip  and  7  t-w 

p    •       -j  1.  t  240       Do. 

rrauie-du-rochers,  j  * 

Total  72,820 

In  1790,  there  were,  in  the  town  of  Vincennes,  about  40  Ameri- 
can families,  and  31  flaves;  an«l  on  the  Mifiilippi  40  American  families 
and  73  Haves,  all  included  in  the  above  eltimate.  On  the  Spanifh  or 
weltern  tide  of  the  Mifiilippi,  there  were  in  1790,  about  1800  fouls, 
principally  at  Genevieve  and  St.  Louis. 

Face  of  the  Countr  y,  Soil  r      To  the  remarks  on  thefe  heads, 
and  Productions.  i  interfperied  in  the  delcription  of 

the  rivers,  we  will  add  fome  obfervations  from  an  annonvmous  pam- 
phlet publifhed  not  long  lince,  which  we  prefume  are  the  molt  au- 
thentic, refpecting  that  part  of  that  country  which  has  been  purchaled 
of  the  Indians,  of  any  that  have  been  given. 

*  The  undiltinguilhed  terms  of  admiration,  that  are  commonly  uled 
infpeaking  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  country  on  the  weltern  wat- 
ers of  the  United  States,  would  render  it  difficult,  without  accurate 
attention  in  the  furveys,  to  afenbe  a  preference  to  any  particular  part', 
or  to  give  a  juft  delcription  of  the  territory  under  confideration, 
without  the  hazard  of  being  fufpecled  of  exaggeration  :  But  in  this 
we  have  the  united  opinion  of  the  geographer,  the  furveyors,  and  ev- 
ery traveller  that  has  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  country, 
and  marked  every  natural  object  with  the  mofi  fcrupulous  exadtnefs — 
That  no  part  of  the  federal  territory  unites  fo  many  advantages,  in 
point  of  health,  lertility,  variety  of  production,  and  foreign  mter- 
courfe,  as  that  tract,  which  ftretches  from  the  Mufkingum  to  the  Scio- 
to and  the  Great  Miami  rivers. + 

'  Colonel  Gordon,  in  his  journal,  fpeaking  of  a  much  larger  range 
of  country,  in  which  this  is  included,  and  makes  unqueitionably  the 
hneft  part,  has  the  following  oblervation  : — Thecountiy  on  the  Ohio 

is 

*  The  tribes  who  inhabit  this  country  are  the  Piantias,  on  both  fides  the 
Midilippi — the  Culqueralquias,  on  the  Illinois — the  Piankaihaws  and  other 
tribes  on  the  Wabalh — the  Shawanefe,  on  the  Sciota — the  Delawares — t lie 
Miamis — ;he  Omlcons,  Malcontent,  bakies,  Sioux,  Mekekotiakis — the  Pilans, 
Puwtowalamis,  Meilaques,  Ottawab,  Chipewas  and  Wiandots,  The  whole 
amounting  to  the  above  number. 

f  A  Gentleman  who  has  Vifited  this  country  fuppofes  this  account  is  a  little 
too  highly  embelliflied.  He  acknowledges  that  it  is  a  very  fine  country,  but 
thinks  that  there  are  other  pans  ot  the  weltern  unfettled  country  which  unite  ai 
!  =-afl  as  many  if  not  more  advantages,  than  ths  tiaft  abevementioned. 
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is  every  where  pleafant,  with  large  level  fpots  of  rich  land  ;  and  re- 
markably healthy.  One  general  remark  of"  this  nature  will  ferve  for 
the  whole  traci  of  the  globe  comprehended  between  the  weftern  (kills 
of  the  Allegany  mountains  ;  thence  running  fouthwcftwardl'y  to  the 
diftance  of  500  miies  to  the  Ohio  falls  ;  then  crofting  them  northerly 
to  the  heads  of  the  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  Ohio  ;  thence 
eait  along  the  ridge  that  feparates  the  lakes  and  Ohio  ftreams,  to 
French  Creek — This  country  may,  from  a  proper  knowledge,  be  af- 
firmed to  be  the  mod  healthy,  the  molt  pleafant,  the  molt  com- 
modious and  molt  ferule  Ipot  or  earth,  known  to  the  European  peo- 
ple.". 

"  The  lands  on  the  various  ftreams  abovementioncd,  which  fall 
into  the  Ohio',  are  now  more  accurately  known,  and  may  be  defcribed 
with  confidence  and  precilion.  They  are  interfperfed  with  all  the  va- 
riety or  loil  which  conduces  to  pleafantnefs  of  htuation,  and  lays  the 
foundation  for  the  wealth  of  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  peo- 
ple. Large  level  bottoms,  or  natural  meadows,  from  20  10  50  miles 
in  circuit,  are  every  where  found  bordering  the  rivers,  and  variegat- 
ing the  country  in  the  in'.erior  parts.  Thefe  afford'  as  rich  a  foil  as 
can  be  imagined,  and  may  be  reduced  to  proper  cultivation  with  very 
tittle  labour.  It  is  faid,  that  in  many  of  tf  efe  bottoms,  a  man  may 
clear  an  acre  a  day,  fit  for  planting  with  Indian  corn  ;  there  being  no 
underwood  ;  and  the  trees,  growing  very  high  and  large,'but  not  thick 
together,  need  nothing  but  girdling. 

•'  The  prevailing  growth  of  timber  and  the  more  ufeful  .frees  are, 
maple  or  i'ugar  tree,  lycamore,  black  and  white  mulberry,  black  and 
white  walnut,  butternut,  chefnut ;  white,  black,  Spanifh  and  chefnut 
oaks,  hiccory,  cherry,  buckwood  or  horfe  chefnut,  honey  locuft, 
elm,  cucumber  tree,  lynn  tree,  gum  tree,  iron  wood,  afh,  af- 
pin,  faffafras,  crab  apple  tree,  paupaw  or  cultard  apple,  a  variety  of 
plum  trees,  nine  bark  ipice,  and  leather  wood  bullies.  General  Far- 
ions  meafurcd  a  black  walnut  tree,  near  the  Mufkingum,  whpfe  circum- 
ference, at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  was  22  feet.  A  fycamore,  near 
the  fame  place,  meufured  44  feet  in  circumference,  at  fome  ddtance 
from  the  gound.  White  and  black  oak,  and  chefnut,  with  molt  of 
the  abovementioned  timbers,  grow  large  and  plenty  upon  the  high 
grounds.  Both  the  high  and  low  lands  produce  vatt  quantities  of 
natural  grapes  of  various  kinds,  of  which  the  fettlers  univerfally 
make  a  fufficiency  for  their  own  conlumption  of  rich  red  wine.  It 
is  aliened  in  the  old  fettlement  of  St.  Vincent,  where  they  have  had 
opportunity  to  try  it,  that  age  will  render  this  wine  preferable  to  mo /I 
of  the  European  wines.  Cotton  is  the  natural  production  of  this 
country,  and  grows  in  great  perfection. 

•'The  lugar  maple  is  a  molt  valuable  tiee  for  an  inland  country.  Any 
number  of  inhabitants  may  be  forever  fupplied  with  a  fufficiency  of 
lugar,  by  preferving  a  few  trees  for  the  ufe  of  each  family.  A  tree 
will  yield  about  ten  pounds  of  fugar  a  year,  and  the  labour  is  very 
trifling  :  The  fan  is  extracted  in" the  months  of  February  and  March, 
;md  granulated,  by  the  fimple  operation  of  boiling,  to  a  (ugar  equal  in 
flavour  and  whitenefs  to  the  belt  Mulcovado.- 

"  Springs  of  excellent  water  abound  in  every  part  of  this  territory  ; 
and  fmall  and  large  ftreams,  for  mills  and  othfc'r  purpoies,  are  actually 
interfperfed.  as  if  by  art,  th?.t  there  be  rib  deficiency  in  any  of  the 
dorivfinie'nc'es  of  life.  '=Ycrv 

I-  •" 
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«  Very  little  wade  land  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  this  trafcl  of 
country.  There  are  no  fwamps  but  fuch  as  may  be  readily  drained, 
and  made  into  arable  and  meadow  land  ;  and  though  the  hills  are  fre- 
quent, they  are  gentle  and  hvellmg,  no  where  high  or  incapable  of 
tillage.  They  are  of  a  deep,  rich  ioil,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  Limber,  and  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  rye,  indigo, 
tobacco,  &c. 

"  The  communications  between  this  country  and  the  fea,  will  be 
principally  in  the  four  following  directions. 

"  j  ,  The  route  through  the  Scioto  and  Mufkingum  to  Lake  Erie,  and 
fo  to  the  river  Hudion  ;  which  has  been  already  deicribed. 

"  2.  The  pallagc  up  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela  to  the  pottage  a- 
bovementioned,  which  leads  to  the  navigable  waters  of  thePatomak. 
This  portage  is  thirty  miles,  and  will  piobably  be  rendered  much  lels 
by  the  execution  of  the  plans  now  on  foot  for  opening  the  navigation 
of  thpfe  waters. 

"  3.  The  Great  Kanhaway,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio  from  the 
Virginia  fhore,  between  the  Hockhocking  and  the  Scioto,  opens  an 
extenfive  navigation  from  the  foutheaft,  and  leaves  but  18  miles  port- 
age Irom  the  navigable  waters  of  James  river,  in  Virginia.  This  com- 
munication, for  the  country  between  Muskingum  and  Scioto,  will 
firobably  be  more  ufed  than  any  other,  for  the  exportation  of  manu- 
actures,  and  other  light  and  valuable  articles  ;  and,  eipecially,  for  the 
importation  ol  foreign  commodities,  which  may  be  brought  from  the 
Cheiapeek  to  the  Ohio,  much  cheaper  than  they  are  now  carried  fro<n 
Philadelphia  to  Carlille,  and  the  other  thick  ieuled  back  counties  of 
Penntylvania.* 

"  4.  But  the  current  down  the  Ohio  and  Miffifippi,  for  heavy  art'- 
cles  that  fuit  the  Florida  and  Welt  India  maikets,  luch  as  com,  Hour, 
beef,  lumber,  &c.  will  be  more  frequently  loaded  than  any  flreams  on 
earth.  The  diltance  from  the  Scioto  to  the  Miffifippi  is  800  miles  ; 
from  thence  to  the  fea  is  goo.  This  whole  courie  is  eafily  run  in  15 
days  ;  and  the  palfage  up  thofe  rivers  is  not  fo  difficult  as  has  uiually 
been  represented.  It  is  found,  by  late  experiments,  that  fails  are  ulcd 
to  great  advantage  againft  the  current  of  the  Ohio  :  And  it  is  worthy 
of  obiervation,  that  in  all  probability  lleam  boats  will  be  found  to  do 
infinite  lervice  in  all  our  extenfive  river  navigation. 

*'  The  deiign  of  Congrefs  and  of  the  Ohio  Company  is,  that  the 
fettlemcnts  lhall  proceed  regularly  down  the  Ohio  ;  and  noithward  to 
Lake  Erie.  And  it  is  probable  that  not  many  years  will  elaple,  be- 
fore the  whole  country  above  Miami  will  be  biought  to  that  degree  of 
cultivation,  which  will  exhibit  all  its  latent  beauties,  and  juflify  thole 
defcriptions  of  travellers  which  have  fo  often  made  it  the  gaiden  of 
the  world,  the  feat  of  wealth,  and  the  centre  of  a  gieat  empire." 

Animals,  &c]  "  No  country  is  better  flocked  with  wild  game 
of  every  kind  :  innumerable  herds  of  deer,  and  wild  tattle,  are  fhel- 
tercd  in  the  groves,  and  fed  in  the  extenfive  bottoms  that  every  wheic 
abound  ;  an  unqueilionable  proof  of  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil  : 
Tutkies,  geeie,  ducks,  fwans,  teal,  pheafants,  partridges,  &c.  aie,  from 
obfervalion,  believed  to  be  in  greater  plenty  here,  than  the  tame  poul- 
try are  in  any  part  of  the  old  iettlements  in  America.  "  The 

*  A  gentleman  of  much  obfervation,  and  a.  great  traveller  in  this  country, 
is  of  opinion  that  tllis  ceiumunicatiun  ur  route,  is  chimerica!. 
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"  The  rivers  arc  well  ftored  with  fifh  of  various  kinds,  and  many 
of  them  of  an  excellent  quality.  They  are  generally  large,  though  of 
different  fizes  :  The  cat  hlh,  which  is  the  largeft,  and  ol  a  delicious 
flavour,  weighs  from  6  to  80  pounds." 

Antiquities  and  Curiosities.]  The  number  of  old  forts, 
found  in  the  Kentucky  country,  are  the  admirationof  the  curious,  and 
a  matter  of  much  {peculation.  They  are  moltly  of  an  oblong  form, 
fituated  on  ftrong,  well  chofen  ground,  and  contiguous  to  water. 
When,  by  whom,  and  for  what  purpole,  thefe  were  thrown  up,  is  un- 
certain. They  are  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  as  there  is  not  the  leaft  vifl- 
ble  difference  in  the  age  or  iize  of  the  timber  growing  on  or  within 
thefe  forts,  and  that  wh<ch  grows  without  ;  and  the  oldeft  natives  have 
lolt  all  tradition  refpecting  them.  Dr.  Cutler,  who  has  accurately  ex- 
amined the  trees  on  thele  forts,  and  which  he  thinks,  from  appearan- 
ces, aie  the  fecond  growth,  is  of  opinion  that  they  mult  have  been 
built  upwards  of  1000  years  ago.  They  mud  have  been  the  efforts  of 
a  people  much  more  devoted  to  labour  than  our  prefent  race  of  In- 
dians ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  be  conflructed 
without  the  ufe  of  iron  tools.  At  a  convenient  diftance  from  thele 
always  Hands  a  fmall  mound  of  eaith  thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  and  feemsm  fome  meafure  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  its  adja- 
cent fortification.  On  examination,  they  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain a  chalky  Jubilance,  (uppofed  to  be  bones, and  of  the  humankind. 

Under  this  head  we  may  mention  the  extenhve  meadows,  or  as  the 
French  call  them  Prairie,  which  anf.ver  to  what,  in  the  fouthern  dates, 
are  called  Savannas.  They  are  a  rich  plain,  without  trees  and  cover- 
ed with  grais.  Some  of  thefe,  between  St.  Vincennes  and  the  Mif- 
fifippi,  are  30  or  40  miles  in  extent.  In  paffing  them,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  there  is  not  a  tree  to  be  1'ee.n  ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  deer, 
wi!d  caitle,  bears,  and  wolves,  and  innumerable  flocks  of  turkies  ;  thele, 
with  the  green  grals,  form  a  rich  and  beautiful  profpecl. 

Forts. J  The  pofts  eftablifhed  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers, 
are  as  follow.  Franklin,  on  French  Creek — Harmar,  at  the  mouth  of 
Mufkingum — Stuben,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio — Fayette,  Hamilton, 
Knox,  Jefferlon,  St.  Clair,  Marietta,  and  St.  Vincennes. 

Government,  &c]  By  an  ordinance  of  congrefs,  palTed  on  the 
13th  of  July  1787,  this  country,  for  the  purpofes  of  temporary  gov- 
ernment, was  erected  into  onedifti  icl,  fubject,  however,  to  a  divihori, 
when  circumftances  fhall  make  it  expedient. 

In  the  lame  ordinance  it  is  provided,  that  congrefs  fhall  appoint  a 
governor,  whole  commiflion  fhall  continue  in  force  three  years,  unlefs 
iooner  revoked. 

The  governor  muff  refide  in  the  diftrift,  and  have  a  freehold  ef- 
tate  therein,  in  1000  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  ex  e  role  of  his  office. 

Congrefs,  from,  time  to  time,  are  to  appoint  a  fecretary,  to  con- 
tinue in  office  four  years,  unlefs  Iooner  removed,  who  muff  refide 
in  the  diftrict,  and  have  an  eltate  of  500  acres  of  land,  while  in 
office. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  fecretary  is,  to  keep  and  preferve  the  acts  and 
laws  of  the  legiflatUre,  and  the  public  lecords  of  the  diffrici,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  governor,  in  his  executive  department  ;  and  to 
tranfmit  authentic  copies  of  fuch  acts  and  proceedings,  every  fix 
months,  to  the  fecretary  of  congrefs. 

1  1  2  The 
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The  ordinance  provides  that  congrefs  fhall  appoint  three  judge:, 
poffeffed  each  of  500  acres  of  land  in  the  diitrict  in  which  they  are 
to  refide,  and  to  hold  their  commiflions  during  good  behaviour, 
any  two  of  whom  fhall  form  a  court,  which  fhall  have  a  com- 
mon law  jurifdiction.  The  governor  and  judges  are  authorized 
to  adopt  and  publifh  in  the  diftrict,  fuch  laws  of  the  original  flates, 
criminal  and  civil,  as  may  be  neceffary  and  belt  fuited  to  the  circum- 
fiances  of  the  diftricTt,  and  report  them  to  congrefs,  and,  if  approved, 
they  fhall  continue  in  force,  till  the  organization  of  the  general  af- 
fembly of  the  diftrict,  who  fhall  have  authority  to  alter  them.  The 
governor  is  to  command  the  militia,  and  appoint  and  commiffion 
their  officers,  except  general  officers,  who  are  to  be  appointed  and 
commiffioned  by  congrefs. 

Pievioufly  to  the  organization  of  the  affembly,  the  governor  is  to 
appointfuchmagiftrates  and  civil  officers,  as  fhall  be  deemed  neceffary 
for    the  preservation  of  peace  and  order. 

So  loon  as  there  fhall  be  5000  free  male  inhabitants  of  full  age,  in 
the  diftrict,  they  fhall  receive  authority  to  eleel  reprelentatives,  one 
for  every  500  free  male  inhabitants,  to  repreient  them  in  the  general 
affembly;  the  repreientation  to  increafe  progreffive!y  with  the  num- 
ber of  free  male  inhabitants  till  there  be  25  reprelentatives;  af- 
ter which  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  reprelentatives  fhall 
be  regulated  by  the  legiflature.  A  reprefentative  mult  poffefs, 
in  fee  ample,  200  acres  of  land,  and  be  a  reiident  in  the  diitrict — and 
muft  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a  refident  in  the 
diitri£t,  three  years  preceding  his  election.  An  elector  muft  have  50 
acres  of  land  in  the  diftrict,  muft  have  been  a  citizen  of  oneof  the  flates, 
and  muft  be  a  refident  in  the  diftndt,  or  muit  poifels  the  fame  freehold 
and  have  been  two  years  a  reiident  in  the  diitrict.  The  reprelenta- 
tives, when  duly  ele6ted,  are  to  continue  in  office  two  years. 

The  general  affembly,  or  legiflature,  fhall  confift-  of  the  governor, 
legiflative  council  and  houfe  of  reprelentatives.  The  legiflative  coun- 
cil fhall  confift  of  five  membeis,  to  continue  in  office  five  years,  un- 
lets iooner  removed  by  congrefs.  Three  make  a  quorum.  The  coun- 
cil are  to  be  thus  appointed  :  The  governor  and  representatives,  when 
met,  fhall  nominate  len  perfons,  refiaents  in  the  diitrict,  and  each  poflel- 
fed  of  a  freehold  in  500  acres  of  land,  and  return  their  names  to  congrefs,. 
who  fhall  appoint  and  commiffion   five  of  them  to  ferve  as  afoitiaid. 

All  bills  palled  by  a  majority  in  the  houfe,  and  in  council,  fhall  be 
referred  to  the  governor  for  his  affent  ;  but  no  bill,  or  legiflative 
acl  whatever,  fhall  be  of  force  without  his  affent.  The  governor  fhall 
have  power  to  convene,  prorogue,  and  diffolve  the  general  affembly, 
when,  in  his  opinion,  it  fhall  be  expedient. 

The  legiflature,  when  organized,  fhall  have  authority,  by  joint  bal- 
lot, to  elect  a  delegate  to  congrefs,  who  fhall  have  a  ieat  in  congrefs 
with  a  right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting,  during  this  temporary 
government. 

'  .And  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  leligious 
liberty,  which  form  the  bafis  whereon  thefe  republicks,  their  laws  and. 
conftitution?,  are  erected  ;  to  fix  and  eftablifh  thofe  principles  as  the 
bafis  of  all  laws,  conftitutions  and  governments,  which  forever  here- 
after fhall  be  formed  in  the  laid  territory  ;  to  provide  alio  for  the  el- 
tablifhmcnt  of  flate  and  permanent  government  therein,  and  for  their 
a.dmiflicn  to  f]iare  jn  ihc  federal  councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 

original 
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original  ftates,  at  as  early  periods  as  may  be  confiftent  with  the  gen- 
.  eral  intereft  : 

'  It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
the  following  articles  fhall  be  confidered  as  articles  of  compact,  be- 
tween the  original  ftates  and  the  people,  and  ftates  in  the  faid  ter- 
ritory, and  forever  remain  unalterable,  unlefs  by  common  confent,  to 
wit  : 

'  Article  1  ft.  No  perfon,  demeaning  himfelf  in  a  peaceableand  order- 
ly manner,  fhall  ever  be  molefted  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worfhip 
or  religious  fentiments  in  the  faid  territory. 

<  Article  2d.  The  inhabitants  of  the  laid  territory  fhall  always  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of  the  trial 
by  jury,  of  a  proportionate  rcprefentation  of  the  people  in  the  legifla- 
ture,  and  of  judicial  proceedings,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  com- 
mon law  :  all  perfons  fhall  be  bailable  unlefs  for  capital  offences, 
where  the  proof  fhall  be  evident  or  the  prefumption  great  :  all  fines 
fhall  be  moderate,  and  no  cruel  or  unufual  punifhment  lhall  be  inflict- 
ed ;  no  man  fhall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  or  property  but  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  fhould  the 
public  exigences  make  it  necefTary  for  the  common  prefervation  to 
take  any  pcrfon's  property,  or  to  demand  his  particular  fervices,  full 
compenfation  fhall  be  made  for  the  fame  ;  and  in  the  juft  prefervation 
of  the  rights  and  property,  it  is  underflood  and  declared,  that  no  law 
ought  ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  in  the  (aid  territory,  that  fhall  in 
any  manner  whatever  interfere  with,  or  affect  private  contracts  or  en- 
gagements bona,  jidt  and  without  fraud  previouily  formed. 

'  Article  3d.  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge,  being  neceffary  to 
good  government  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  fchools  and  the 
means  of  education  fhall  forever  be  encou/aged ;  the  utmoft  good  faith 
fhall  always  be  obferved  towards  the  Indians  ;  their  lands  and  proper- 
ty fhall  never  be  taken  from  them  without  their  confent ;  and  in  their 
property,  rights  and  liberty,  they  fhall  never  be  invaded  or  dillurbed, 
unlefs  in  juft  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by  congrefs  ;  but  laws 
foundedin  juftice  and  humanity  fhall  from  time  to  time  be  made,  for 
preventing  wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and  for  prelerving  peace  and 
friendfhip  with  them. 

'  Article  4th.  The  faid  territory,  and  the  States  which  may  be 
formed  therein,  fhall  forever  remain  a  part  of  this  confederacy  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  fubjectto  the  articles  of  confederation,  and 
to  fuch  alterations  therein  as  fhall  be  conltitutionally  made;  and  io  all 
the  acts  and  ordinances  of  the  United  States,  in  congrefs  ailembled, 
conformable  thereto.  The  inhabitants  and  fettlers  in  the  faid  terri- 
tory, fhall  be  fubjeft  to  pay  apart  of  the  federal  debts  contracted,  or  to 
be  contracted,  and  a  proportionable  part,  of  the  expenfes  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  apportioned  on  them  by  congrefs,  according  to  the  fame 
common  rule  and  meafure,  by  which  apportionments  thereof  fhall  be 
made  on  the  other  ftates,  and  the  taxes  for  paying  their  proportion, 
fhall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  legifla- 
turesof  the  diltrict  or  diitricts,  or  new  ftates,  as  in  the  original 
Hates,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United, Slates,  in  congrefs 
affembled.  The  legifla'ures  of  thofe  diftricts,  or  new  Mates,  fhall  nev- 
er inter  fere  with  the  primary  difpofal  of  the  foil  by  the  United  Slates, 
in  congieis  affembled,  nor  with  any  regulations  cofigrefs  may  findnec- 
I  |  3  effary  ' 
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eflary  for  fecuring  the  title  in  fuch  foil  to  the  bona  fide  purchafers.  No 
fax  fhall  be  impofed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  United  States;  and  in 
no  cafe  (hall  nonrcfident  proprietors  be  taxed  higher  than  rclidents. 
The  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mifhfippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  carrying  places  between  the  fame,  fhall  be  common  highways,  and 
forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  laid  territory,  as  to  the  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  and  thofe  of  any  oi  her  Hates  that  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  import  or  duty  therefor. 

'  Article  5th.  There  fhall  be  formed  in  the  laid  territory,  not  lefs 
than  three,  nor  more  than  five  ftates;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  dates, 
as  foon  as  Virginia  fhall  alter  her  act  of  ceffion  and  conlent  to  the 
lame,  fhall  become  fixed  and  cltablifhed  as  follows,  viz.  Theweftern 
date  in  the  laid  territory,  fhall  be  bounded  on  the  M  fliiippi,  the  Ohio 
and  Wabafh  rivers;  a  direct  line  drawn  fiotn  the  W  abafh  and  Pod 
Vincents  due  north  to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  by  the  faid  territorial  line  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  Miffifippi.  The  middle  fiate  fhall  be  bounded  by  the  faid  direct 
line,  the  Wabafh  from  Pod  Vincen's  to  the  Ohio  ;  by  the  Ohio 
by  a  direct  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami  to  the  faid  territorial  line,  and  by  the  laid  territorial  line. 
The  eaftern  date  fhall  bs  bounded  by  the  lad  mentioned  direct 
line,  theOhio.  Pennfylvania,  and  the  faid  territorial  line:  Provided 
however,  and  it  is  further  underftood  and  declared,,  that  the 
boundaries  of  thefe  three  ftates,  fhall  be  fubject  fo  far  to  be  altered, 
that  if  congrefs  hereafter  fliall  find  it  expedient  they  fhall  have  au- 
thority to  form  one,  or  two  dates,  in  that  part  of  the  laid  territory 
which  lies  north  of  an  ealt  and  wed  line  drawn  through  the  icutherly 
bend  or  extreme  of  lake  Michigan  ;  and  when  any  of  the  laid  hates 
fhall  have  60..000  free  inhabitants  therein,  fuch  {fate  fhall  be  admitted 
by  its  delegates  into  the  congrefs  of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  dates  in  all  refpects  whatever  ;  and  fhaU  be  at 
liberty  to  form  a  petmanent  conditution  and  hate  government  :  Pro- 
vided theconditution  and  government  10  to  be  formed,  fhall  be  repub- 
lican, and  in  conformity  to  the  principles  contained  in  thefe  ai ti- 
des, and  fo  far  as  it  can  be  confiftent  with  the  general  mtered  of  the 
confederacy,  fuch  admillion  fhall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
when  there  may  be  alefs  number  of  free  inhabitants  in  the  date  than 
60  000. 

*  Article  6th.  There  fhall  be  neither  flavery  nor  involuntary  fer- 
vitude  in  the  faid  territory,  o« her wi'fe  than  in  the  punifhment  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  fhall  have  been  duly  convicted  :  Provided 
aiways,  that  any  perfon  efcaping  into  the  lame,  from  whom  labour  or 
fervice  is  lawfully  claimeiin  any  one  of  the  original  dales,  fuch  fugi- 
tive may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  lothepetfon  claiming  Jus 
or  her  labour  or  fervice  as  aforefaid.' 

Such  is  the  prefent  government  of  the  Weflern  Territory,  and  fuch 
the  political  obligations  of  the  adventurers  into  this  fertile  and  delight- 
ful part  of  the  United  States. 

Jn  the  ordinance  of  ccngicfs,  for  the  government  of  this  territory, 
it  is  provided,  that  after  the  laid  territory  acquires  a  certain  degtee  of 
population,  it  fhall  be  divided  into  dates,  'the  eaftern  Hate,  that  is 
thus  provided  to  be  made,  is  bounded  on  the  Great  Miami  on  the 
wed,  and  by  the  Pennfylvania  line  on  the  ead.  The  center  of  this 
ihtc  will  f*U  between  the  Scioto  and  the  Hockhocking.     At  the  mouth 

of 
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of  one  of  thefe  rivers  will  probably  be  the  feat  of  government  for  this 
ftate  :  And,  if  we  may  indulge  the  fublime  contemplation  of  behold- 
ing the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States  fettled  by  an  enlightened 
people,  and  continued  under  one  extended  government — on  the  river 
Ohio,  and  not  far  from  this  fpot,  will  be  the  feat  of  empire  for  the 
whole  dominion.  This  is  central  to  the  whole  ;  it  will  belt  accom- 
modate every  part  ;  it  is  the  mod  pleafant,  and  probably  the  molt 
healthful. 

The  fettlement  of  this  country  has  been  checked,  for  feveral  years 
paft}  by  the  unhappy  Indian  war,  an  amicable  termination  of  which 
it  is  ardently  wifhed,  might  fpeedily  take  place. 


S  O  U  T  H  ERN     STATES. 

The  Third,  and  much  the  large  ft  Grand  Division  of  the 
United  States  comprehends 

Maryland,  Territory  South  of  Ohio, 

Virginia-,  South  Carolina,  and 

Kentucky,  Georgia. 
North  Carolina, 

THIS  extenfive  divifion  is  bounded  north,  by  Pcnnfylvania  and  the 
Ohio  river  ;  welt,  by  the  Millifippi  ;  louth.by  Fait  and  Welt  Flor- 
ida ;  ealt,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Delaware  ftate.  It  is  inter- 
fered in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction  by  the  range  of  Allegany 
mountains,  which  give  rife  to  many  noble  rivers,  which  fall  either 
into  the  Atlantic,  on  the  ealt,  or  the  MilTifippi  on  the  weft.  From 
the  fea  coalt,  bo,  80,  and  in  fome  parts  100  miles  back  towards  the 
mountains,  the  country,  generally  [peaking,  is  nearly  a  dead  level,  and 
a  verv  large  proportion  of  it  is  covered,  in  its  natural  ftate,  with  pitch 
pines.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  itagnant  waters,  which  abound  in 
this  level  country,  the  inhabitants  are  fickly.  In  the  back,  hilly  and 
mountainous  country,  they  are  as  healthy  as  in  any  part  of  A- 
-merica. 

This  diftrift  of  the  Union  contains  upwards  of  one  million  nine 
hundred  thouiand  inhabitants,  of  whom  648,439  are  (laves,  which  is 
thirteen  fourteenths  of  the  whole  number  or  Haves  in  the  United 
States.  The  influence  of  flavery  has  produced  a  very  diftinguifhing 
feature  in  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants,  which,  though, 
now  difcernible  to  their  difadvantage,  has  been  foftened  and  melio- 
rated by  the  benign  effe£ts  of  the  revolution,  and  the  progrefs  of  lib- 
erty and  humanity. 

The  following  maybe  confidered  as  the  principal  productions  of 
this  divihon — tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  wheat,  coin,  cotton,  tar,  pitch, 
turpentine  and   lumber. 

In  tins  diftrict  is  fixed  the  permanent  feat  of  thegeneral  government. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Length 
Breadth 


Ml! 


"34}  Between  $  K5&' 
noj  |_     o      an 


56'  and  3<j°  44'  N.  Lat. 


Mil?', 
OOO 


\    14.OO 

f     oi-e  torn -U 
J  which  is  w 


Boundaries.] 


.1U~  30'  W.  Lon. 
TJ  OUNDED  north,  by  Pennfylvania  ;  eaft,  by 


Delaware    flate,   and   the   Atlantic    ocean  ; 
fouth  and  weft,  by  Virginia. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population.]  This  ftate  is  divided  in- 
to 19  counties,  11  of  which  are  on  the  11  t/!crn}  and  8  on  the  Eat  era 
Ihore  of  Chefapeek  Bay, 


Counties.  No.  Inh.'birant: 

"Harford  l4>97^ 

Baltimore  25-434 

Do.  Town  &  Precincls  13.503 


Ann  Arundel 
Frederick 
f<  Allegany 
'    Washington 
Montgomery 
Prince  George 
Calvert 
Charles 
^St.  Mary's 


Total 


22.590 
30,79! 
4.809 
15,822 
18,003 

2^344 
8,652 

20,613 

!5-544 
2  i  2.089 


Counties. 

fXecil 

"    j  Kent 
x.       Queen  Ann 
1/3  J  Caroline 

£  N,  Talbot 
a      Spmerfet 
y    '  Doichefler 
LAVorceiter 

Eaftern  Shore 
Weftern  Shore 

Total  in  the  ftate 


No.  Inhab'tants. 

13:6?5 

12,8.36 

»5:4&3 

9,50b 

13.084 

15.610 

^5-875 

1 1,640 

107,639 

2   2  089 

3 '* 


-28 


Number  of  Slaves  in  the  ftate  103,036. 


Each  of  the  counties  fends  four  representatives  to  the  houfe  of 
delegates,  befides  which  the  city  of  Annapolis,  and  town  of  Balti- 
more, lend  each  two. 

Bays  and  Rivers.]  Chcfapeek.  Bay,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
divides  this  ftate  into  the  eaftern  and  weftern  divifions.  This  bay, 
which  is  the  largeft  in  the  United  States,  was  particularly  defenbed  in 
the  general  account  of  the  United  States,  it  affords  many  good  Hfh 
cries,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  us  crabs,  and  alio  for  a 
particular  fpecies  of  wild  duck,  called,  '*  Canvas  back."  In  a  com- 
mercial view,  it  is  of  immenfe  advantage  to  ihe  ftate.  It  receives  a 
number  of  large  rivers.  From  the  eaftern  fhore  in  Maryland,  among 
other  lmaller  ones,  it  receives Pokomwke,  Nanticcke,  Choptank,  Chet- 
ter  and  Elk  rivers.  From  the  north,  the  rapid  Sufquehannah  ;  and 
from  the  weit,  Patapfco,  Severn,  Patuxent  and  Patonvak,  half  of  whiefi 
is  in  Maryland,  and  half  in  Virginia.  Except  the  Sufquehannah  and 
Patomak,  thefe  are  i'mall  rivers.  Patapfco  liver  is  but  about  30  or  40 
yards  wide  at  the  ferry,  juft  before  it  empties  into  the  balon  upon, 
which  Baltimore  ftands.  Its  fource  is  in  Vcrk  county  in  h'cnnlyiva- 
nia.  ItscouiTe  is  fouthwardly,  till  it  teaches  Elk  ridge  "landing,  about  & 
miles  weftward  of  Baltimore  ;  it.  then  turns  eastward,  in  a  bioad  bay- 
like dream,  by  Baltimore,  which  it  leaves  on  the  north,  and  pallet  in- 
to the  Chcfap/eek.  4  j  e 
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The  entrance  into  Baltimore  harbour,  about  a  mile  below  Fell's 
Point',  is  hardly  piltol  fhot  acrols,  and  of  courle  may  be  eaiily  defend- 
ed againlt  naval  force. 

Severn  is  a  fhort,  inconfiderable  river,  palling  by  Annapolis,  which 
it  leaves  to  the  louth,  emptying,  by  abioad  mouth,  into  the  Chela- 
peek. 

Patuxent  is  a  larger  river  than  the  Patapfco.  It  rites  in  Ann  Arun- 
del county,  and  runs  louthealtwardly,  and  then  ealt  into  the  bay,  15 
or  20  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Patomak.  Theie  are  feveral  imall 
rivers,  luch  as  Wighcocomico,  Faltern  Branch,  Monocaty  and  Con- 
egocheague,  which  empty  into  Patomak  river  from  the  Maryland 
iide. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Climate,  1       Eaft  of  the   blue  ridge  of 
Soil  and  Productions.  J     mountains,  which ftretches 

acrofs  the  wettern  pait  of  this  ftate,  the  land,  like  that  in  all  the  louth- 
crn  llates,  is  generally  level  and  free  of  Hones  ;  and  appears  to  have 
bee.n  made  much  in  the  lame  way  ;  of  courfe  the  foil  mull  be  fimilar, 
and  the  natural  growth  not  remarkably  different. 

The  ground  is  uniformly  level  and  low  in  mofl  of  the  counties  on 
the  ealtern  fhore,  and  conlequently  covered  in  many  places  with  ltag- 
nant  water,  except  where  it  is  interfected  by  numerous  creeks.  Here 
alio  are  large  tracts  of  marfh,  which,  during  the  day,  load  the  atmof- 
phere  with  vapour,  that  falls  in  dew,  in  the  clofe  of  the  lummer  and 
tall  fealons,  which  are  fickly.  The  ipnng  and  fummcr  are  molt 
healthy. 

The  foil  of  the  good  land  in  Maryland,  is  of  fuch  a  nature  and 
quality  as  to  produce  from  12  to  16  bufhels  of  wheat,  or  from  20  to 
30  bufhels  ot  Indian  corn  per  acre.  Ten  bufhels  of  wheat,  and  15 
bulheis  of  corn  per  acre,  may  be  the  annual  average  crops  in  the  ftate 
at  large. 

Wheat  and  tobacco  are  the  flaple  commodities.     Tobacco  is  gener- 
ally   cultivated    in   lets,    by   negroes,    in  the   following  manner  :    Ihe  v 
ieed  is  lown  in  beds  of  fine  mould,    and  tranlplanted  me  beginning  of              '■• 
May.     The  plants  are  let  at  the  dittance  of  3  or   4  feet  from   eacn  o- 
ther,  and  are  hilled  and,  kept   continually    tiee   ot  weeds.     When  as             (% 
many    leaves  have  thot  out  as  the  toil  will    nourifh  to  advantage,  the 
top  of  the- plant  is  broken  off,  which  prevents  its  growing  higher.      It 
is  caiefully  kept  clear  of  worms,  and  the  tuckers,    which  put  out  be- 
tween the  ieaves,  are  taken  oft"  at  proper  tunes,  till  the  plant  arrives  at  - 
perfection,  which  is  in  Auguft.      When  the  leaves  turn  of  a  browntfh 
colour,  and  begin  to  be  footled,  the  plant  is  cut  down    and    hung     up  (• 
to  dr\,  after  having  fweat  in  heaps  one  night.      When  it  can  be  hand- 
led without  crumbling,  which  is  always  in  moiil    weather,   the   leaves 
are  llripped  from  the  ilalk,  and  tied  in  bundles,  and  packed  tor  expor- 
tation in    hogfheads  containing  800   or  500  pounds.    No    tuckers  nor 
ground  leaves  are  allowed  to  be  merchantable.      An  induttnous  perlon 
may  manage  6000  plants  of  tobacco,  ^which  yield  a  loco  lb.)  and  lour 
acies  of  Indian  coin. 

In  the   interior  country,    on  the  uplands,   contideiable  quant;'  c; 
hemp  and  flax  are  railed.     As  long  ago  as  1751,  in  the  month  ot 
tober,  no  lefs  than  60  waggons,   loaded  with,  liaxieed,    came    dowi 
Baltimore  fiom  the  back  country. 
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Two  article"!  are  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  Maryland,  viz.  the  genuine 
white  wheat,  which  grows  in  Kent,  Queen  Anns  and  Talbot  counties, 
on  the  eaftern  fhore,  and  which  degenerates  in  other  places — and  the 
bright  kite's  foot  tobacco,  which  is  produced  at  Elkridge,  on  the  Patux- 
cnt,  on  the  Weftern  Shore. 

Among  other  kinds  of  timber  is  the  oak,  of  feveral  kinds,  which  is 
of  a  ftrait  grain  and  ealily  rives  into  ftaves,  for  exportation.  The 
black  walnut  is  in  demand  for  cabinets,  tables,  and  other  furniture. 
The  apples  of  this  ftate  aie  large,  but  mealy  ;  their  peaches  plenty 
and  good.  From  thefe  the  inhabitants  diftii  cyder  brandy  and  peach 
brandy. 

The  forcfts  abound  with  nuts  of  various  kind",  which  aie  collect- 
ively called  mafl.  On  this  malt  vail  numbers  of  fwine  are  fed,  which 
run  wild  in  the  woods.  Thefe  fwine,  when  fatted,  are  caught,  killed, 
barrelled  and  exported  in  great  quantities.  This  traffic  formerly  was 
carried  on  to  a  very  conhderable  extent,  Douglas,  (ays,  that  '•  in  the 
year  1733,  which  was  a  good  mailing  year,  one  gentleman,  a  planter 
and  merchant,  in  Virginia,  falted  up  3000  barrels  of  pork." 

Population  and  Character.]  The  population  of  this  ftate 
is  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  tabie.  By  that  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  the  ftate,  including  the  negroes,  is  3:9:728  ; 
which  is  nearly  23  for  eveiv  fquare  mile.  The  inhabitants,  except 
in  the  populous  towns,  live  on  their  plantations,  often  feveral  miles 
diftant  from  each  other.  To  an  inhabitant  of  the  middle,  and  elpe- 
eially  of  the  eaftern  ftates,  which  are  thickly  populated,  they  appear 
to  live  very  retired  and  unfocial  lives.  The  effects  of  this  compara- 
tive folitude  are  vilible  in  the  countenances,  as  well  as  in  the  manners 
and  drels  of  many  of  the  country  people.  You  oblervc  comparative- 
ly little  nf  that  cheerful  fprightlinefs  of  look  and  action,  which  is  the 
invariable  and  genuine  offspring  of  focial  intercourfe.  Nor  do  you 
find  that  attention  paid  to  drefs,  which  is  common,  and  which  decen- 
cy and  propriety  have  rendered  neceffary,  among  people  who  are  lia- 
ble to  receive  company  almoft  everyday.  Unaccuftomed,  in  a  great 
mealure,  to  frequent  and  friendly  vilits,  they  often  fuffer  too 
much  negligence  in  their  drels.  As  the  negroes  perform  all  the  man- 
ual labour,  their  mailers  are  left  to  faunter  away  life  in  floth,  and  too 
ofien  in  ignorance.'  Thefe  obfervations,  however,  mull  injuflice 
be  limited  to  the  people  in  the  country,  and  to  thole  particularly, 
whofe  poverty  or  parlimony  prevents  their  foending  a  part  of  their 
time  in  populous  towns,  or  otherwife  mingling  with  the  world.  And 
with  thefe  limitations,  they  will  equally  applv  to  all  the  fouthern  ftates. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  populous  towns,  and  thofe  from  the  country 
who  have  intercourfe  with  them,  are  in  their  manners  and  cuftoms 
genteel  and  agreeable. 

That  pride  which  grows  on  flavery,  and  is  habitual  to  thofe,  who, 
from  their  infancy,  are  taupht  to  believe  and  to  feel  their  fuperiority, 
is  a  vilible  characleriftic  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland.  But  with 
this  characleriftic  we  mull  not  fiil  to  conned  that  of  hofpitality  to 
ftrangersi  which  is  equally  univerfal  and  obvious.  Many  of  the  wo- 
men poffefs  all  the  amiable,  and  many  of  the  elegant  accomplishments 
of  their  lex. 

The  inhabitants  are  made  up  of  various  nations  of  many  different 
religious  fentiments  :  few  general  obfervations,   therefore,   of  a  char- 

actcrifticdl 
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acteriftical  kind  will  apply-  It  may  be  faid,  however,  with  great 
truth,  that  they  are  in  general  very  federal,  and  friends  to  good  gov- 
ernment. They  owe  Ittle  money  as  a  (late,  and  are  willing  and  able 
to  difcharge  their  debts.  Their  credit  is  very  good  ;  and  although  they 
have  fo  great  a  proportion  of  (laves,  yet  a  number  of  influencial  gen-, 
tlemen,  have  evinced  their  humanity  and  their  difpofition  to  auolifh 
fo  difreputable  a  traffic,  by  forming  themfelves  into  a  fociety  for  the 
abolition  of  negro, flavery. 

Ch  i  e  f  Towns.]  Annapolis  (city)  is  the  capital  of  Maryland, 
and  the  wealthier!  town  of  its  lize  in  America.  It  is  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  Severn  river,  on  a  healthy  fpot,  30  miles  fouth  of  Baltimore. 
It  is  a  place  of  little  note  in  the  commercial  world.  The  houfes,  a- 
bout  260  in  number,  are  generally  large  and  elegant,  indicative  of  great 
wealth.  The  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  2000.  The  de- 
hgn  of  thofe  who  planned  the  city,  was  to  have  the  whole  in  the  foim 
of  a  circle,  with  the  ftreets  like  radii,  beginning  at  the  center  where 
the  State  Houfe  Hands  ;  and  thence  diverging  in  every  direction. 
The  principal  part  of  the  buildings  are  arranged  agreeably  to  this  awk- 
ward plan.     The  State  Houfe  is  an  elegant  building. 

Baltimore  has  had  the  moft  rapid  growth  of  any  town  on  the 
continent,  and  is  the  fourth  in  fize  and  the  fifth  in  trade  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.*  It  lies  in  lat.390  21',  on  the  north  fide  of  Pataplco  river, 
around  what  is  called  the  Baton,  in  which  the  water  at  common  tides, 
is  about  five  or  fix  feet  dee/;.  Baltimore-  is  divided  into  tne  town 
and  Fell's  point,  by  a  creek,  over  which*  are  two  bridges;  but  the 
houfes  extend,  in  a  fpar-fe  fituation,  from  one  to  the  other.  At  Fell's 
point  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  {hips  of  burden  ;  buflmall  veffels 
only  g\)  up  to  the  town.  The  fituation  of  the  town  is  low  and  was 
formerly  unhealthy  ;  but  the  increafe  of  houfes,  and  of  courle,  of 
lmoke,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  deftroy  or  to  dilpel  damp  and 
unwholefome  vapours,  and  the  improvements  that  have  been  made, 
particularly  that  of  paving  the  (beers,  have  rendered  it  tolerably 
healthy.  The  houfes  were  numbered  in  1787,  and  found  to  be  195,5  ; 
about  1203  of  which  were  in  the  town,  and  the  reft  at  Fell's  point. 
The  prefent  number  is  about  2300.  The  number  of  ware  houies  and 
flores  is  164,  and  of  churches  nine,  which  belong  to  German 
Caivinifls  and  Lutherans,  Epifcopalians,  Prefbyterians,  Roman  Cath- 
olicks,  Baptifh.  Methodifts.  Quakers,  Nicolites,  or  New  Quakers. 
The  number. of  inhabitants  in  the  town  and  ptecincls,  according  to  the 
cenfus  of  1790  was  13,503.  There  are  many  very  refpcftable  fami- 
lies in  Baltimore,  who  live  genfeely — are  hofpitable  to  ftrangcrs,  and 
maintain  a  friendly  and  improving  intercourie  w/ith  each  other  ;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  recently  collected  from  almoftall  quarters  of 
the  world — Lent  on  the  purfuitof  wealth — varying  in  their  habits,  their 
manners  and  their  religions,  have  yet  their  general  character  to   form. 

Market  ftreet  is  the  principal  ftreet  in  the  town,  and  runs  nearly 
eaft  and  weft,  a  mile  in  length,  parallel  with  the  water.  This  is  crof- 
ted by  fevcral  other  Streets  leading  fiom  the  water,  a  number  of  which, 
particularly  Calvert,  South  and  Gay  ftreets,  are  well  built.  Noith 
and  eaft  of  the  town  the  land  rites  and  affords  a  fine  proff.ee!: 
of    the    town    and    bay.       Bclvidera,     the     feat  of    Col.     Upward, 

exhibits 

*  In  point  of  fize,  the  towns  in  the  United  States  may  be  ranked  in  tii  •-  i  - 
der — Philadelphia,  New  York,  Bofton,  Baltimore,  CharleMon,  &c  >•  .t 
of  trade,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bolion,  Charleftun,  Baltimore,  &  t 
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exhibits  a  fine  landfcape.  The  town'.— the  point — thefhipping  both  in 
the  bafon  and  at  Fell's  point — the  bay  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach — 
riling  ground  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  harbour — a  grove  of  trees 
on  the  declivity  at  the  right — a  ftream  of  water  breaking  over  the 
rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  left,  all  confpire  to  complete  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  profpeft. 

Georgetown  ftands  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Fatomak,  about  160 
miles  trora  its  entrance  into  Chelapeek  Bay.  The  ground  on  which 
it  ftands  is  very  broken,  being  a  clufter  of  little  hills,  which,  though 
at  prefent  elevated  considerably  above  the  furface  of  the  river,  were 
probably,  at  fome  former  period  overflowed,  as  at  the  depth  of  8  or 
jofeet  below  the  furface,  marine  fhells  have  been  found.  Dr.  .Martin, 
concludes  an  account  of  the  climate  and  difeafes,  of  this  town,  in  the 
following  words — 

"  Upon  the  whole,  Georgetown  and  its  vicinity  may  be  confidered 
as  a  healthy  part  of  America;  and  in  anydifputes  about  the  propriety 
of  the  feat  of  the  general  government  being  fixed  heie,  no  objection 
can  be  urged  againft  it  on  account  of  its  dileafes." 

FredericktoWn  is  a  fine  flourifhing  inland  town,  of  upwards  of 
300  houfes,  built  principally  of  brick  and  flone,  and  moflly  on  one 
broad  flreet.  It  is  fituated  in  a  fertile  country,  about  4  miles  fouth 
of  Catokton  mountain  and  is  aplaceof  confiderable  trade.  It  has  four 
places  for  public  worfhip, one  for  Preibyterians,  two  for  Dutch  Luther- 
ansand  Caivinifts,  and  one  for  Baptiib  ;  befides  a  public  goal  and  a 
brick  market  houle. 

Hsgarstown  is  but  little  inferior  to  Frederick  town,  and  is  fituated 
in  the  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  va'.lev  of  ConegtAtbeague,  and 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  the  weftern  country. 

Ellton  is  fituated  near  the  head  of  Chelapeek  bay,  on  a  fmall 
river  which  bears  the  name  of  the  town.  It  enjoys  g*eat  advantages 
from  the  carrying  trade  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  The 
tides  ebb  and  flow  to  this  town. 

The  city  of  Washington,  in  the  territory  of  Columbia,  was 
ceded,  by  the  flatesof  Virginia  and  Maryland,  lo  ihe  United  States,  and 
by  them  eftablifhed  as  the  feat  of  their  government,  after  the  year  i£oo. 
This  city, which  is  now  building,  (lands  a',  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Pato- 
mak  and  the  Eaftern  branch,  latitude  380  53'  North,  extending  nearly 
four  miles  up  each,  and  including  a  tract  of  territory,  exceeded,  in  point 
of  convenience,  falubrity,  and  beauty,  by  none  in  America.  For  al- 
though the  land  in  general,  appears  level,  yet  by  gentle  and  gradual 
fwellmgs,  a  variety  of  elegant  profpefts  are  produced,  and  a  furhcient 
defcent  formed  for  conveying  off  the  water  occasioned  by  rain. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  city  aiea  great  number  of  excellent  fprings  ; 
and  by  digging  wells,  water  of  the  belt  quality  may  readily  be  had. 
Befides,  the  never  failing  ftreams,  that  now  run  through  that  territory, 
may  alfo  be  collected  for  the  ufe  of  the  city-  The  waters  of  Reedv 
branch,  and  of  Tiber  creek,  may  be  Conveyed  to  the  Prefident's  houfe. 
The  lource  of  Tiber  cieek  is  elevated  about  236  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  tide  in  laid  creek.  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  capital  is  to  (land,  is  ;S  feci  above  the  level  of  the 
tide  in  Tiber  creek.  The  water  of  Tiber  creek,  ma}',  therefore,  be 
conveyed  to  the  capital,  and,  after  vvatet  1  g  tl  at  pa:t  of  the  city,  may 
be  deftined  to  other  ufeful  purp'ofes. 

The 
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The  Eaftern  branch  is  one  of  the  fafefl  and  mod  commodious  har- 
bouis  in  America,  being  fufficiently  deep  for  the  largell  fhips,  for  a- 
bout  four  miles  above  us  mouth,  while  the  channel  lies  dole  along 
the  bank  adjoining  the  city,  and  affords  a  large  and  convenient  Jiai - 
bour.--»-The  Patomak,  although  only  navigable  for  lmall  craft,  for 
a  conliderable  diftance  from  its  banks  next  to  the  city  (excepting  a- 
bout  half  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  the  rivers)  will  nevertheleis  af- 
ford a  capacious  lummer  narbour  ;  as  an  immenle  number  of  in  ins 
may  ride  in  the  great  channel,  oppolite  to,  and  below  the  city. 

The  lituation  of  this  metropolis  is  upon  the  gteat  polt  road,  equi- 
diltant  from  the  northern  and  louthern  extremities  of  the  Union,  and 
nearly  fo  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pittfburg,  upon  the  belt  naviga- 
tion, and  in  the  miclit  of  a  commercial  territory,  probably  the  rich" 
eft,  and  commanding  the  molt  extenfive  internal  relources  of  any 
in  Ametica.  It  has  therefore  many  advantages  to  recommend  it,  us 
an  eligible  place  for  the  permanent  feat  of  the  general  government  ; 
and  as  it  is  likely  to  be  fpeedily  built,  and  otnerwile  improved,  by 
the  public  {pin  ted.  enterpnze  of  the  people  of  the  United  btates,  and 
even  by  foreigners,  it  may  be  expected  to  grow  up  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  cities. 

The  plan  of  this  city  appears  to  contain  tome  important  improve- 
ments upon  that  of  the  belt  planned  cities  in  the  world,  combining,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  convenience,  regularity,  elegance  of  prolpect, 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air. — The  politions  for  the  different  public 
edifices,  and  for  the  feveral  fquares  and  areas  of  different  thapes  as 
ihey  are  laid  down,  were  tirft  determined  o.i  the  molt  advantageous 
ground,  commanding  the  molt  extenhve  prolpe£ts,  and  from  their 
lituation,  fufceptible  of  fuch  improvements  as  either  ufc  or  ornament 
may  hereafter  require,  'i  he  Capitol  will  be  lifuated  on  a  molt  beau- 
tiful eminence,  commanding  a  complete  view  of  every  part  of  the  ci- 
ty, and  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  country  around.  The  Prefi- 
dent's  houfe  will  ftand  on  a  riling  ground,  poiiefling  a  delightful  wa- 
ter proipect,  together  with  a  commanding  view  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  molt  material  parts  of  the  city.  Line*,  or  avenues,  of  direct  com- 
munication, have  been  deviled  to  connect  the  molt  diltant  and  impor- 
tant obje6ts.  Thele  tranlverfe  avenues,  or  diagonal  streets,  arc  laid 
out  on  the  moft  advantageous  ground  for  profpect  and  convenience, 
and  are  calculated  not  only  to  produce  a  variety  of  charming  pro:- 
pefts  but  greatly  to  facilitate  the  communication  throughout  the  Ci- 
ty.— North  and  fouth  lines,  interfered  by  others  running  due  eaft 
and  weft,  make  the  diltribution  of  the  city  into  ftreets,  fquares,  &c 
and  thofe  lines  have  been  fo  combined  as  to  meet  atceitain  given 
points,  with  the  divergent  avenues,  fo  as.  to  form,  on  the  lpaces*.^r/i 
determined,  the  different  fquares  or  areas. —  The  grand  avenues,  and 
fuch  itreets  as  lead  immeuiately  to  public  places,  ate  horn  130  to  lfec 
feet  wide,  and  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  footways,  a  walk 
planted  with  trees  on  each  fide,  and  a  paved  way  for  carriages,  'f  tie 
other  itreets  are  from  90  to  no  feet  wide. 

In  order  to  execute  this  plan,  Mr.  Elhcott  drew  a  true  meridional 
line  by  celeitial  oblervation,  wh:ch  palfes  through  the  area  intended 
for  the  Capitol.  This  line  he  crofied  by  another,  running  due  eait 
and  weft,  which  palfes  through  the  lame  area.  Theie  lines  were  ac- 
curately meafured,  and  made  the  bafes  on  which  the  whole  plan  w,j 
executed.     He  ran  all  the   lines  by    a   tranfit   in.ilrum.ervt,  and   deter- 
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mined  the  acute    angles  by   aftual  meafurement,  leaving    nothing  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  compafs.* 

Mines  and  Manufactures.]]  Mines  of  iron  ore,  of  a  fuperior 
quality,  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  Hate.  Furnaces  for  running 
this  ore  into  pigs  and  hollow  ware,  and  forges  to  lehne  pig  iiun  inio 
bars,  are  numerous,  and  worked  to  great  extent  and  profit,  This  is 
the  oniy  manufacture  of  importance  carried  on  in  the  itate,  except  it 
be  mat  of  wheat  into  flour  and  curing  tobacco. 

Irade.J  The  trade  of  Maryland  is  principally  carried  on  from 
Baltimore,  with  the  other  ilates,  with  the  YV  elt  Indies,  and  with  lonie 
parts  of  Euiope.  To  thefe  places  they  lend  annually  about  30.000 
hogfheads  of  tobacco,  belides  large  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  pig  iron, 
lumber  and  corn — beans,  pork  and  flax  feed  in  (mailer  quantities  :  and 
receive  in  return,  clothing  for  themlelves  and  negroes,  and  other  diy 
goods,  wines,  fpirits,  fugars  and  other  Welt  India  commodities.  The 
balance  is  generally  in   their   favour. 

The    total  amount  of  exports  from  Baltimore  Dels.     Cts. 

from  Oct.  1,  1789,  to  Sept.  30.  1790,  was  2.027.777  64 

Value  of  imports  for  the  lame  time?  1,945,^99  55 

Exports  from  Oct.  1,  1790,  to  Sept.  30,  17915  3,131,227  55 

During  thelaft  mentioned  period,  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported 
was  205.571  bufhels — Indian  corn  205,643  do. — buck  wheat  4,28600. 
peas,  10,619  do.  befides  15 1,445  ban  els  of  wheat  flour,  4,325  do.  Indian 
meal,  6,761  do.  bread,  and  3,104  kegs  of  crackers. 

Relic  on,]  The  Roman.  Catholics,  who  were  the  firfl  fettlers  in 
Maryland,  are  the  molt  numerous  lehgious  lect.  Belides  thefe  there 
are  Proteftant  Epifcopalians,  Englifh,  Scotch  and  Infh  Prefbyterians, 
German  Calvimfts,  German  Lutherans,  Priends,  Baptifts,  Methodiits, 
Mennonifts,  Nicolites  or  new  Ouakers  ;  who  all  enjoy  liberty  of 
conlcience. 

Seminaries  of  Learning,  &c]  Wafhington  academy,  in  Som- 
erfet  county,  was  initiluted  by  law  in  1779.  It  was  founded  and  is 
fupported  by  voluntary  fublcriptions  and  private  donations,  and  is  au- 
thorized to  receive  gifts  and  legacies,  and  to  nold  2000  acres  of  land. 
A  lupplement  to  the  law,  palled  in  1784,  increaled  the  number  of  trul- 
tees  from  eleven  to  fifteen. 

In  1782,  a  college  was  inftituted  at  Cheftertown,  in  Kent  county, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  Washington  College,  after 
Prefident  Wafhington.  It  is  under  the  management  of  24  vifitors  or 
governors,  with  power  to  fupply  vacancies,  and  hold  efiates  whole 
yearly  value  fhall  not  exceed  6000^.  current  money.  By  a  law  enact- 
ed in  1787,  a  permanent  fund  was  granted  t©  this  inflitution  of  1250'. 
a  year,  currency,  out  of  the  monies  arifing  ftom  marriage  licenles,  fines 
and  forfeitures  on  the  Eaftern  Shore. 

St.  John's  College  was  inftituted  in  1784,  to  have  alfo  24  truflees, 
with  power  to  keep  up  the  fucceffion  by  fupply ing  vacancies,  and  to 
receive  an  annual  income  of  9000/.  A  permanent  fund  is  afhgned 
this  college,  of  1750/.  a  year,  out  of  the  monies  arifing  from  marriage 
bcenfes,  ordinaiy  licenfes,  fines  and  forfeitures  on  the  Weltein  Shoie, 
I  his  college  is  to  be  at  Annapolis,  where  a  building  is  now  prepared  for 

it. 
•  See  Univerfal  Afylum  or  Columbian    Magazine    for    March,    1792,   v»hich 
contains  a  plan  of  thecity.     Alfo  the  MaffacliUfeUS  Mag.zine  for  May,  1791* 
which  contains  the  fame. 
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if.  Very  liberalfubfcriptions  wereobtained  towards  founding  andcarry- 
ing  on  thefe  (eminaries.  The  two  colleges  conftituteone  univerfuy.  by 
the  name  of  '  the  Univeriuy  of  Maryland,'  whereof  the  governor  of 
the  State,  for  the  time  being,  is  chancellor,  and  the  principal  of  one  of 
them,  vice  chancellor,  euher  by  leniority  or  by  eledtion,  as  may 
hereafter  be  provided  for  by  rule  or  by  law.  The  chancellor  is  em- 
powered to  call  a  meeting  of  the  truitees,  or  a  representation  of 
ieven  of  each,  and  two  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  each,  (the 
principal  being*one)  which  meeting  is  Riled  '  The  Convocation  of  the 
Univerlity  of  Mary. and,'  who  are  to  frame  the  laws,  preferve  uni- 
formity of  manners  and  literature  in  the  colleges,  confer  the  higher 
degrees,    determine  appeals,  &c. 

i'he  Roman  Catholics  have  alio  erected  a  college  at  Georgetown, 
on  Patomak  river,  for  the  promotion  ot   general  liierature. 

In  178;-,  the  Methodiits  inftituted  a  college  at  Abington,  in  Harford 
county,  by  the  name  of  Cokeibury  college,  after  Thomas  Coke,  and 
Francis  Albury,  bilhops  of  the  Methodilt  Epifcopal  Church.  The 
college  edifice  is  ot  brick,  handlomeiy  built,  on  a  healthy  fpot,  enjoy- 
ing a  fine  air,  and  a  very  extenfive  profpect. 

The  Itudents,  who  are  to  confift.  of  the  Ions  of  travelling  preachers, 
the  fons  of  annual  fubicribers,  the  fons  of  the  members  of  the  Method- 
iit  (ociety  and  orphans,  arc  instructed  in  Englifh,  Latin,  Greek,  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  liiltory,  Geography,  Natural  Philofophy  and  Aftronomy  ; 
and  when  the  finances  of  the  college  will  admit,  they  are  to  be  taught 
the  Hebrew,  French  and  German  languages. 

The  college  was  eieclcd  and  is  iupported  wholly  by  fublcription 
and  voluntary  donations. 

The  itudents  have  regular  hours  for  rifing,  for  prayers,  for  their  meals, 
for  (tudy  and  for  recreation.  They  are  ail  to  be  in  bed  precifely  at 
nine  o'clock.  Their  recreations,  (for  they  are  to  be  i  indulged  in 
nothing  which  the  world  calls  play')  are  gardening,  walking,  riding 
and  bathing  without  doors  ;  and  witnin  doors,  the  carpenters,  joiners 
cabinet  makers  or  turners'  bulinefs.  Suitable  proviiion  is  made  for 
thele  levered  occupations,  which  are  to  be  coniidered,  not  as  matters 
of  drugery  and  conitraint,  but  as  pleaiing  and  healthful  recreations, 
both  for  the  body  and  mind.  Another  ot  their  rules,  which  though 
new  and  lingular,  is  favourable  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  body 
and  mind,  is,  that  the  ftudents  fhall  not  fleep  on  feather  beds,  but  on 
mattreiles,  and  each  one  by  himlelf.  Particular  attention  it  paid  to 
the  morals  and  religion  of  the  itudents. 

There  area  few  other  literary  inllitutions,  of  inferior  note,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  date,  and  provifion  is  made  for  free  ichools  in  rnoit 
of  the  counties  ;  though  fome  are  entirely  neglected,  and  very  tew 
earned  on  with  any  fuccels:  lo  that  a  gicat  proportion  of  tho  lower 
elais  of  people  are  ignorant  ;  and  there  aie  not  a  few  who  cannot  write 
tneir  names.  liut  the  revolution,  among  other  happy  cfiects,  has 
roufed  the  Ipirit  of  education,  which  is  fad  Spreading  its  Salutary  influ- 
ences over  tnis  and  the.  other  Southern  ltates. 

Natu  ralCu  r  iosiT.ies.~1  There  are  Several  remarkable  caves  in 
the  weftern  part  ot  this  Hate,  but  particular  and  accurate  descriptions 
of  them,  havs  uot  hzan  tcceivedi 

Y.\  I'EKSES 
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Expenses  of  Govern-  1  The  annual  cxpenfes  of  government 
ment  and  Taxes.  j  are  eftimated at  about  20,000..  currency* 
The  revenue  arifes  chiefly  from  taxes  on  real  and  perfonal  property. 
Con-stitution.J  The  legiflature  is  compoled  of  two  diftinct 
branches,  a  Senate  and  houfe  of  Delegates,  and  ftiled  The  General 
affembly  of  Maryland.  The  fenators  are  elected  in  the  following 
manner.  On  the  firlt  of  September,  every  fifth  year,  the  freemen 
choofe  two  men  in  each  county  to  be  electors  of  the  fenate,  and  one 
elector  for  the  city  of  Annapolis,  and  one  for  the  town  of  Baltimore. 
Thefe  electors  muft  have  the  qualifications  neceilaiy  for  county  dele- 
gates. Thele  electors  meet  at -Annapolis,  or  i'uch  other  place  as  {hall 
be  appointed  for  convening  the  legiflature,  on  the  third  Monday  in 
September,  eVery  fifth  year,  and  elect  by  ballot  fifteen  fenators  out  of 
their  own  body  or  from  the  people  at  large.  Nine  of  thele  mult  be 
refidents  on  the  weftern  fhore,  and  fix  on  the  ealtern — they  mult  be 
more  than  twenty  five  years  of  age — mult  have  refided  in  the  ilate 
more  than  three  years  next  preceding  the  election,  and  have  real  and 
perfonal  property  above  the  value  of  a  thoufand  pounds.  The  fen- 
ate may  originate  any  bills,  except  money  bills,  to  which  they  can  on- 
ly give  their  aflent  or  dilTent.  The  fenate  choofe  their  prefident  by 
ballot.  The  houfe  of  delegates  is  compofed  of  four  members  for  each 
county,  chofen  annually  the  fit  ft  Monday  in  October.  The  city  of 
Annapolis  and  town  of  Baltimore  fend  each  two  delegates.  The 
qualifications  of  a  delegate,  are,  full  age,  one  year's  leiidence  in  the 
county  where  he  is  chofen,  and  real  and  perfonal  property  above  the 
value  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Both  houfes  choole  their  own  officers 
and  judge  of  the  election  of  their  members.  A  majority  of  each  is  a 
quorum.  The  election  of  fenators  and  delegates  is  viva  voce,  and  fher- 
iffs  the  returning  officers,  except  in  Baltimore  town,  where  the  com- 
miffioners  luperintend  the  elections  and  make  returns.  The  ftated 
feffion  of  the  legiflature  is  on  the  firlt  Monday  in  November. — The 
qualifications  of  a  freeman  are  full  age,  a  freehold  eftate  of  fifty  acres 
of  land,  and  actual  refidence  in  the  county  where  he  offers  to  vote — - 
property  to  the  value  of  thirty  pounds  in  any  part  of  the  flate, 
and  a  year's  refider.ee  in  the  county  where  he  offers  to  vote. 

On  the  lecond  Monday  in  November,  annually,  a  governor  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houfes,  taken  in  each  houfe  re- 
ipectively,  and  depofited  in  a  conference  room  ;  where  the  boxes  are 
examined  by  a  joint  committee  of  both  houfes,  and  the  number  of 
votes  feverally  reported.  The  governor  cannot  continue  in  office 
longer  than  three  years  fucceffively,  nor  be  reelected  until  the  expira- 
tion of  four  years  after  he  has  been  out  of  office.— -The  qualifications 
for  the  chief  magiftracy,  are  twenty  five  years  of  age.  five  years  refi- 
dence in  the  (late,  next  preceding  the  election,  and  real  and  perfonal 
eftate  above  the  value  of  five  thoufand  pounds,  one  thoufand  of  which 
muft  be  freehold  eftate. — On  the  fecond  Tuefday  of  November,  an- 
nually, the  fenators  and  delegates  elect  by  joint  ballot,  five  able  and 
dilcreet  men,  above  twenty  five  years  of  age,  refidents  in  the  ftate 
three  years  next  preceding  the  election,  and  pofleffing  a  freehold  of 
lands  and  tenements  above  the  Value  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  a 
council  for  affifting  the  governor  in  the  duties  of  his  office.— -Senators, 
delegates  and  members  of  council,  whilft  fuch,  can  hold  no  other  office 
of  profit,  nor  receive  the  profits  of  any  office  exercifed  by  another. — . 
i  he  governor  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  appoints  the  chancel- 
lor, 
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lor,  all  judges  and  juftices,  the  attorney  general,  naval  and  militia 
officers,  regi  Iters  of  the  land  office,  furveyors,  and  all  other  civil  offi- 
cers, except  conftables,  afleilors  and  overfeers  of  the  roads. — A 
court  of  appeals  is  eftablifhed  for  the  final  determination  of  ail  caufes, 
which  may  be  brought  from  the  general  court*  of  admiralty,  or  of 
chancery. 

This  conflitution  was  effcablifhed  by  a  convention  of  delegates,  at 
Annapolis,  Augufi  14,1776. 

History.]  Maryland  was  granted  by  king  Charles  I.  to  George 
Calvert, i  baron  of  Baltimore,  in  Ireland,  June  20,  1632.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  province,  was  by  charter,  vefted  in  the  proprietary  ; 
but  it  appears  that  he  either  never  exercifed  thefe  powers  alone,  or  but 
forafhort  time;  for  we  find  that  in  1637,  the  freemen  rejected  a  body 
of  laws  drawn  up  in  England,  and  tranfrnuted  by  his  lorafhip,  in  or- 
der to  be  paffed  for  the  government  of  the  province.  In  the  place  of 
thefe,  they  propofed  forty  two  bills  to  be  enacted  into  laws,  by  the 
fionfent  of  the  proprietary.  Thefe  were  however  never  enacted  ;  at 
leaft  they  are  not  on  record. 

The  Honourable  Leonard  Calvert,  Efcr;  Lord  Baltimore's  brother, 
was  the  firft  governor,  or  lieutenant  general.  In  1638,  a  law  was 
palled,    constituting  the  firlt  regular    Iloufc  of  JJfcmbly,   which  was  to 

confiff; 

*  In  fome  of  the  eaffern  dates  the  legislature  is  called  the  General  Court.  In 
fome  of  the  fouthern,  ihe  General  Courtis  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

■f  George  Calvert,-  lord  Baltimore,  the  founder  of  Maryland,  born  io 
1582,  was  educated  at  Oxford  univerfnv — was  knighted  in  1617,  by  James  1. 
and  two  years  alter  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  Mate,  which 
office  he,  diflharged  with  great  induflry  and  fidelity,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
king  with  a  penfion  of  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  Having  enjoyed  this  office 
about  five  years,  he*  refigned it  in  16114:,  freely  owning  to  his  raajefty,  that  he 
was  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  This  honelf  confeffion  fo  affected  the  king, 
that  he  continued  him  privy  counfellor  during  his  reign,  and  in  1625,  created 
him  (by  the  name  cf  Sir  George  Calvert,  of  Djnbywifke  in  Yoikfhire,  knight) 
baron  of  Baltimore,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  in  Ireland.  While  he  was 
iecrerary,  he  obtained  a  patent  of  the  Province  of  Avalon  in  Newfoundland, 
where  he  built  an  houfe,  and  (pent  25,000/.  in  advancing  this  new  plantation; 
but  finding  it  ex  poled  to  the  French,  was  obliged  at  lalt  to  abandon  it. 

Upon  this  he  came  over  to  Virginia,  and  having  taken  a  view  of  the  country 
returned  to  England,  and  obtained  from  Charles  I.  who  was  his  friend,  a  pa- 
tent, to  him  and  his  heirs,  for  Maryland.*  Hedied'in  London,  April  15,  164.2. 
u  Though  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  yet  he  kept  hirnfeJf  (incere  and  dilengag- 
ed  from  all  inferelU  ;  and  was  the  only  fbitefman,  that,  being  engaged  to  a  de- 
cried party,  managed  his  bufinefs,  with  that  great  refpect  tor  all  fides,  that  all 
who  knew  him  applauded  him  1  and  none  who  had  any  thing  to  do  with  him 
■complained  of  him."  He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  candor.  judge 
Topbam,  and  ford  Baltimore,  though  agreed  in  the  public  defign  of  foreign 
plantations,  differed  in  the  manner  of  managing  them.  The  former  was  for 
■extirpating  the  original  inhabitants,' the  latter  tor  converting  them— The  one 
fent  the  vicious  and  profligate,  the  other  the.  fober  and  virtuous,  to  the  plan- 
tations— one  was  for  prelent  profit,  the  other  for  reafonable  expectation,  wilh- 
ing  to  have  but  few  governors,  and  thofe  not  interefted  merchants,  but  dilin- 
terefted  gentlemen — granting  liberties  with  great  caution — and  leaving  every 
one  to  provide  tor  himlelf  by  his  own  induffy,  and  not  out  of  a  common 
ffock.t 

•  See  a  copy  of  this  patent  in  Hazad's  Hiftorica!  Colleclions,  p?ge  327- 

%     ice  Carey's  Mul'-urn,  Vol.  6.   page  £<?•;. 
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confiil  of  fuch  reprefcnialives,  called  Eur^:}J(s,  as  fhould  be  elected 
puiiuant  to  writs  iffued  by  the  governor.  i'hele  burgefles  poffefled 
all  the  powers  of  the  perfons  elefling  them  ;  but  any  other  freemen,  who 
did  not  allent  to  the  election,  nv'ght  take  their  feats  in  perfon.  Twdv& 
burgeffes  or  freemen,  with  the  lieutenant  general  and  Secretary,  con- 
ltituted  the  afit:mbly  or  legiflature.  This  affembly  fat  at  St.  Clary's, 
one  of  the  ioulhern  counties,  which  was  the  hrit  fettled  part  of  Mary- 
land. 

In  1642,  it  was  enacied  that  10  members  of  the  affembly,  of  whom 
the  governor  and  fix  burgelfes  were  to  be  7,  fhould  be  a  houfe  ;  and  if 
ficknefs  fhould  prevent  tnat  number  from  attending,  the  members 
prefent  fhould  make  a  houfe. 

In  1644,  one  Ingle  excited  a  rebellion,  forced  the  governor  to  fly 
to  Virginia  for  aid  and  protection,  and  feized  the  records  and  the 
great  leal  ;  the  lafl  of  which,  with  moft  of  the  records  of  the  prov- 
ince, were  loft  or  deitroyed.  From  this  period,  to  the  year  1647, 
when  order  was  reftored,  the  proceedings  of  the  province  are  involv- 
ed in  obfeurity. 

In  July,  1646,  the  houfe  of  affembly,  or  more  properly  the  burgeffes, 
requelted  that  they  might  be  feparated  into  two  branches — the  burgelfes 
by  themfelvcs,  with  a  negative  upon  bills.  This  was  not  granted  by 
the  lieutenant  general  at  that  time  ;  but  in  1650,  an  aft  was  palled  di- 
viding the  affembly  into  two  houles.  The  governor,  fecretary,  and 
any  one  or  more  of  the  council,  formed  the  Upper  Houfe,  the  delegates 
from  the  feveral  hundieds,  who  now  repreleut  the  freemen,  formed 
the  Lower  Heujk.  At  this  time  there  were  in  the  province  but  two 
counties,  St.  Mary's  and  the  Ille  of  Kent  ;  but  Ann  Arundel  was 
added  the  lame  fellion.  This  was  during  the  adminiftration  of  gov- 
ernor Stone. 

In  1654.  during  Cromwell's  ufurpation  in  England,  an  a£t  was  pai- 
fed,  retraining  the  exercife  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  This 
muft  have  been  procured  by  the  mere  terror  of  Cromwell's  power, 
for  the  firlt  and  principal  inhabitants  were  Catholics.  Indeed  the 
power  of  Cromwell  was  not  eltabiifhed  in  Maryland  without  force  and 
bloodfhed.  His  friends  and  foes  came  to  an  open  rupture,  an  engage- 
ment enfued,  governor  Stone  was  taken  pnioner  and  condemned  to 
be  fliot.  This  fentence  however  was  not  executed.,  but  he  was  kept 
a  long  time  in  confinement. 

In  March,  1658,  Jofiah  Fendall,  Efq;  was  appointed  lieutenant 
general  of  Maryland  by  commillion  from  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  dif- 
folved  the  upper  houfe,  and  Surrendered  the  powers  of  government  in- 
to the  hands  of  the    delegates. 

Upon  the  refforation  in  1660,  the  Honourable  Phillip  Calvert,  Efq; 
■was  appointed  governor  ;  the  old  form  of  government  was  revived  3 
Fendall,  and  one  Gerrard,  a  couniellor,  were  indifted,  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  banifhment,  with  the  lofs  of  their  eilate*  ;  but  up- 
on petition  they  were  pardoned. 

In  i68q,  the  government  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Lord  Bal- 
timore by  the  grand  convention  of  England  ;  and  in  1602  fvjrr 
Copley  was  appointed  governor  by  commillion  from  William  and 
Mary. 

In  1G92,  the  Proteflant  religion  was  eftablifhed  by  law. 

In  1699,  under  the  adminiltration  of  governor  Blackifton,  it  was 
enacted  that  Annapolis  fhould  be  the  feat  of  government.  Ir 
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In  1716,  the  government  of  this  Province  was  rellored  to  the  pro- 
prietary, and  continued  in  his  hands  till  the  late  revolution,  when, 
though  a  minor,  his  property  in  the  lands  was  confiscated,  and  the 
government  affumed  by  the  freemen  of  the  province,  who  formed  the 
conftitution  now  exifiing.  At  the  clofe  of  the  war,  Henry  Harford, 
Efq;  the  natural  fon  and  heir  of  Lord  Baltimore,  petitioned  the  legis- 
lature of  Maryland  for  his  eftate  ;  but  his  petition  was  not  granted. 
Mr.  Harford  eftimated  his  lofs  of  quit-rents,  valued  at  twenty  years 
|mrchafe,  and  including  arrears,  at  £.259,488  :  5  :  o,  dollars  at  7/6— 
and  the  value  cf  his  manors  and  referved  lands  at  jT^zj^ai  of  tho 
fame  money. 

List  of  Governors,  with  the  dates  of  their  appointments. 

Hon.     Leonard  Calvert,  Efq;  appointed  Governor,  *°37 

Thomas  Green,  Efq;  **>47 

William  Stone.  Efq;  1649 

The  government  re-named  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament 
eommifiioners   during  the    time    of  Oliver    Cromwell's    ulur- 

pation  lu54 

The  cornmifhoners,  by  certain  articles  of  agreement  then  en- 
tered into,  delivered  ud  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Jo- 
nah Fendale,  £fcj;  then  governor  1658 
Hon.  Phillip  Calvert  made  Governor  i66q 
Charles  Calvert,  Efq;  1662 
,  ,  Upon  trie  death'  of  Cecilius,   the  government   defcended  to 
Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  who  carne  into  the  province  ^75 
Thomas  Notly,  Efq;  Governor                                                  ■  1678 

Who  continued  till  his  Lordfhip   returned  a  lecond  time  to 

the  province. in  1681 

King  William    and  Queen  Mary  took  upon  them   the   gov- 
ernment, and  appointed  Lyonel  Copley,  Efq;  Governor  1692 
Francis  Nicholl'on,  Efq;  *%4 

Upon  the  death  of  Oueen  Mary,  the  government  was  altoge- 
ther in  the  hands  of  King  William  the  III.  169S 
Nathaniel  Bla'ckifton,  Efq;  Governor  i^>99 

By  the  death  of  King  William;  III.  Queen  Ann  took  upc*n 
her  the  government — and  the  fame  governor  was  continued       1701-2 

Thomas  Finch,  Efq;  Prefident  1703 

John  Seymour,  Efq;  Governor  1704 

Edward  Lloyd,  Efq;  Prefident  r7C»4 

John  Hart,  Efq;  Governor  *7I4 

Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Ann,  King  George  the  I.  took 
upon  him  the  government — and  the  fame  governor  was  con- 
tinued 17l5 

The  .  government  was  reftored  to  Charles,   Lord   Baltimore, 

who  iffued  a  new  commiffion  to  John  Hart,  Efq-;  1716 

Charles  Calvert,  Efq;  Governor  1720 

Benedict  Leonard  Calvert,  Efq;  Governor  1727 

The  Proprietor  came  into  the  province  in  1733 

And  returned  to  F'ngland  *734 

Samuel  Ogle,  Efq;  Governor  J737 

Thomas  Bladen,  Efq;  Governor  i743 

S.i^uel  Ojie,  Efq;  Governor  *747 

K  k  2  .  Uy 
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By  the  Death  of  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  the  province  de- 

fcended  to  his  fon  Frederick. — Governor  Ogle   died  the  fame 

year 

Benjamin  Tafker,  Efq;  Prefident 

Horatio  Sharp,  Efq;  Governor 

Robert  Eden,  E{q;  Governor 

Frederick,  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore,  died 

Robert  Eden,  Efq;  Governor 

Some  of  the  governors  fince  the  revolution  have  been — 
Thomas  Johnfon,  Jun.  William  Smallwood 

William  Faca  John  Eager  Howard 

Thomas  Sim  Lee  George  Plater 


1751 

1753 
1769 

3771 

177* 


VIRGINIA.* 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Square  M\ 

Length    446 1  R  .  f    o°      and  8°  W.   Lon.      1 

Breadth  224  J  BetWCen  \  360  30'  and  40°  30'  N.  Lat.  J   ^oco 


n  1      T3  0UNDED    north,     by    Maryland,  part   of 

r    -KOUNDARiES.J      J^   pennfylvania    and    Ohio    river  ;  weft,    by 

Kentucky  ;  fouth,  by  North  Carolina  ;  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Civil  Divisions  and  Population."]  This  ft  ate  is  divided  in- 
to 82  counties,  (and  by  another  divifion  intoparifhes)  which,  with  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  the  cenfus  of  1790,  are  mentioned 
in  the  following  table. 


TABLE. 


3 

5 


o 


CounlIe9. 

Ohio 

Monongalia 

Wafhington 

Montgomery 

Wythe 

Botetourt 

Greenbriar 

Kanawa 

Hampfhire 

Berkley 

Frederick 

Shenandoah 

Rockingham 

Augufta 

Rockbridge 


Slaves.. 
281 

»54 

450 

2087 


3»9 

454 

2932 

4250 

512 

772 

1222 

682 


Tor.  Inhah* 
5212 

4768 

5^5 

2375^ 

6015 

734& 

197*3 

19681 

10510 

7449 
10886 

6548 
Loudoun 


*  In  the  following  defrription  of  this  flate  the  Author  has  made  a  free  life  sf 
Mr.  Jefferfon's  c«lebrated  '  Notes  on  Virginia.' 
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.  By  the  Death  of  Charles,  Lore!  Baltimore,  the  province  de- 

{tended  to  his  fon  Frederick. — Governor  Ogle   died  the  fame 

year 

Benjamin  Tafker,  Efq;  Prefident 

Horatio  Sharp,  Efq;  Governor 

Robert  Eden,  Efq;  Governor 

Frederick,  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore,  died 

Robert  Eden,  Efq;  Governor 

Some  of  the  governors  fince  the  revolution  have  been— 
Thomas  Johnfon,  Jun.  William  Smallwood 

"William  Paca  John  Eager  Howard 

Thomas  Sim  Lee  George  Plater 


1751 

1753 
1769 

3771 
177* 


VIRGINIA.* 


Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 

Length    446J  Betw 
Breadth  224  j 


Square  Miles* 


een 


J    o°      and  8°  W.    Lon.      1 
i3603o/and4o03o'N.  Lat.J   "Oj0co 

„  ,      T3  0UNDED    north,    by    Maryland,  part   o! 

Boundaries.]  J-j  pennfylvania  and  Ohio  river;  weft,  by 
Kentucky  ;  fouth,  by  North  Carolina  ;  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Civil  Divisions  and  Population."]  This  ftate  is  divided  in- 
to 82  counties,  (and  by  another  divifion  into  parifhes)  which,  with  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  the  cenfus  of  1 790,  are  mentioned 
in  the  following  table. 


TABLE. 
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Counties. 

Ohio 

Monongalia 

Wafhington 

Montgomery 

Wythe 

Botetourt 

Greenbriar 

Kanawa 

Hampfhire 

Berkley 

Frederick 

Shenandoah 

Rockingham 

Augufta 

Rockbridge 


Slaves.. 
281 

«54 

450 

2087 


3*9 

454 
2932 

4250 

512 

772 

1222 
682 


Tor.  Inhah* 
52lC 
4768 

"3752 

6015 

734S 
1971?, 
19681 
10510 

7449 

10886 

6548 


Loudoun- 
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-a 
c 
n 

13    ^ 


^5 


pq 


u 


^q 


} 


Counties. 

Loudoun 

Fauquier 

Culpepper 

Spotfylvania 

Orange 

Louifa 

Goochland 

Flavania 

Albemarle 

Amheril 

Buckingham 

Bedford 

Henry 

Pittfylvania 

Halifax 

Charlotte 

Prince  Edward 

Cumberland 

Powhatan 

Amelia 

Nottaway 

Lunenburg 

Mecklenburg 

Brunfwick 

Greenfvillc 

Dinwiddie 

Chefterfield 

Prince  George 

Surry 

Suffex 

Southampton 

Hie  of  Wight 

Nanfemond 

Norfolk 

Princefs  Ann 

Henrico 

Hanover 

New  Kent 

Charles  City 

James  City 

Williamfburg   1 

York  J 

Warwick 

Elizabeth  City 

Caroline 

King  William 

King  and  Queen 

EiTex 

Middlefex 

Gloucefter 


Slaves. 
4030 
6642 
8226 

5933 
4421 

4573 
4656 
1466 

5579 
5296 

4108 
2754 

*55l 
2979 

5565 
4816 

3986 

4434 
4325 

11307 

4332 
6762 

6776 

3620 

7334 
7487 

45'9 
3097 
5387 

5993 
3867 

3817 
5345 
3202 
5819 
8223 
3700 
3M1 
9405 

2760 

99o 

1876 

10292 

s^1 

5'43 
5440 
2508 
7063 


Total  Inhab, 
18962 
17892 
22105 
1 1  252 
0921 

8467 

9°53 
39  2  j 

12585 

13703 

9779 
10531 

8479 

»1579 

14722 

10078 
8100 

8^53 
6822 

18097 

8959 

14733 
12827 

6362 

13934 
14214 

8i73 
6227 

10554 

12864 

9028 

9010 

14524 

7793 

12000 

14754 
6239 

4070 

5233 

1690 

345o 

1 7489 
81-8 

9377 
9122 

4140 

13498 


Kk 


Fairfax 
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Counties. 
Fairfax 

Prince  William 
Stafford 
King  George 
Richmond 
Weftmoreland 
Northumberland, 
Lancafter 
Accomac 
Northampton 


blaves 

4574 
47°4 
4036 

4*57 

3934 

4425 

44(10 

3236 

41162 

3M4 


Counties. 

Campbell 
Franklin 
Plarrilon 
Randolph 


The  folio.ving  are  new  counties. 

Slave-.  lota'  inhab.  Counties. 


Total  Iwh»».M?sr.:s«' 
12320 
11615 
9588 
7366 
6985 
772^ 

9 ;  °3 
5638 

Slaves.    Totallnhab. 


2488 

1073 

67 

'9 


7685 

6842 

20S0 

0,1 1 


Hardy 

Pendleton 

Ruffell 


369 
73 

I  QO 


7336 
2452 

3338 


Total  amount 


292,627      454:983 


The  whole  number  of  Inhabitants  747,610 

Kentucky,  which  till  lately  belonged  to  this  ftate,  contains  73,077 
inhabitants  which,  added  to  747,610,  makes  821,287. 

In  the  year  1781,  a  very  inaccurate  cenius'was  taken,  feveral  coun- 
ties made  no  return  :  but  iuppiymg  by  conjecture  the deficietjcieSj fhe 
population  of  Virginia  was.  then  computed  at  567,614 — The  mcieaie 
then  is  258.673,  and  is  as  9  to  13  in  10  years. 

The  mere  ait  or  ilaves,  -during  thole  10  years,  has  been  lefs  than  it 
had  been  obierved  for  a  century  before — The  reaion  is.  that  about 
30,000  flaves  perifhed  with  the  Ixnall  pox  or  camp  fever  caught  from 
the  JQiitifh  army,  or  went  off  with  them  while  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
roving  over  that  ftate. 

Climate.!  In  an  extenfive.  country,  it  will  be  expected  that  the 
climate  is  not  the  fame  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  remarkable  that,  proceed- 
ing on  the  fame  paiallel  of  latitude  weftwardly,  the  climate  becomes 
co.der  in  like  manner  as  when  you  proceed  northwaidly.  This  con- 
tinues to  be  the  cafe  till  you  attain  the  fummit  of  the  Allegany,  which 
is  the  higneft  land  between  the  ocean  and  the  Miflifippi.  Prom  thence, 
deicendmg  in  the  lame  latitude  to  the  Miflifippi,  the  change  reveries  ; 
and,  if  we  may  believe  travellers,  it  becomes  warmer  theie  than  it  is 
in  the  lame  latitude  on  the  iea  fide.  Their  teftrraony  is  ftrengthened 
by  the  vegetables  and  animals  which  fubhit  and  multiply  theie  natur- 
ally, and  do  not  on  the  iea  coaft.  Thus  catalpas  grow  tpontaneoufly 
on  the  Miflifippi,  as  far  as  the  latitude  0137°,  and  reed*  as  far  as  38". 
Parroquets  even  winter  on  the  bcioto,  in  the  39th  degree  of  lat- 
itude. 

rlhe  S.  W.  winds,  eaff  of  the  mountains,  are  mo  ft  predominant. 
Next  to  thefe,  on  the  lea  coaft,  the  N.  PJ.  and  at  the  mountains,  the 
N.  W.  winds  prevail.  The  difference  between  thefe  winds  is  veiy 
great.  The  N.  P..  is  loaded  with  vapour,  iniomuch  that  the  fait  man- 
ufacture: s  have  found  that  their  chryftals  would  not  {hoot  while  that 
blows  ;  it  occafions  a  diftrefung  chill,  and  a  heavinefs  and  deprefhon 
of  the  fpirits.     The    N.  W.  is    dry,    coolmg,   elaitic  and  animating. 
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The  E.  and  S.  E.  breezes  come  on  generally  in  the  afternoon.  They 
Jiave  advanced  into  the  country  very  feniibly  within  the  memo.y  of 
people  now  living.  Mr.  Jefferfon  reckons  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  to  be  98°  above,  and  6Q  below  o,  in  Farenheit's  Tnermom-' 
eter. 

That  fluctuation  between  heat  and  cold,  fo  deftru&ive  to  fruit,  pre- 
vails lei's  in  Virginia  than  in  Pennfylvania,  in  the  fpring  feafon  ;  nor 
is  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  in  Virginia  fo  extenliveor  fo  frequent 
at  that  feafon,  as  thole  of  the  New  England  ftates  ;  becaufe  the  inows 
in  the  former  do  not  lie  accumulating  all  winter, to  be  diffolved  all  at  once 
in  the  fpring,  as  they  do  fometimes  in  the  latter.  In  Virginia,  below 
the  mountains,  fnow  feldom  lies  more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  leldom  a 
week;  and  the  large  rivers  feldom  freeze  over.  This  fluctuation  of 
weather,  however,  is  fufficient  to  render  the  winters  and  fprings  very 
unwholelome,  as  the  inhabitants  have  to  walk  in  almoft  perpetual 
flop. 

The  months  of  June  and  July,  though  often  the  hotteft,  are  the 
moif.  healthy  in  the  year.  The  weather  is  then  dry  and  lei's  liable  to 
change  than  in  Augufl  and  September,  when  the  rain  commences,  and 
iudden  variations  take  place. 

On  the  fea  coaft,  the  land  is  low,  generally  within  12  £  et  of  the 
level  of  the  fea,  interfered  in  all  dire6tions  with  fait  creeks  and  riv- 
ers, the  heads  of  which  form  fwamps  and  marfhes,  and  fenny  ground, 
covered  with  water,  in  wet  fealons. — The  uncultivated  lands  are  cov- 
ered with  large  trees,  and  thick  underwood.  The  vicinity  of  the  fea, 
and  fait  creeks  and  rivers,  occaiion  a  conltant  moifture  and  warmth 
of  the  atmofphere,  fo  that  although  under  the  fame  latitude,  100  or  150 
miles  in  the  country,  deep  fnows,  and  frozen  rivers  frequently  happen, 
fur  a  fhort  feafon,  yet  here  fuch  occurrences  are  confiacred  as  pheno- 
mena ;  for  thefe  reafons,  the  trees  are  often  in  bloom  as  early  as  the 
la  ft  of  February  ;  from  this  period,  however,  till  the  end  of  April, 
the  inhabitants  are  incommoded  by  cold  rains,  piercing  winds,  and 
fharp  irofts,  which  fubjecls  them  to  the  inflammatory  diieafei,  known 
here  under  the  names  of  pleurify  and  peripneumony. 

Rivers  and  Canals.  ~j  An  infpecfcion  of  the  map  of  Virginia,  will 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  geography  of  its  rivers,  than  any  defcription 
in  writing.     Their  navigation  may  be  imperfectly  noted. 

Roanoke,  fo  far  as  it  lies  within  this  ftate,  is  no  where  navigable,  but 
for  canoes,  or  light  batteaux  ;  and  even  for  thefe,  in  fuch  detached 
parcels  as  to  have  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  availing  themlelvcs 
of  it  at  all. 

James  River,  and  its  waters,  afford  navigation  as  follows  :  The 
whole  of  Elizabeth  River,  the  lowelt  of  thole  which  run  into  James 
River,  is  a  harbour,  and  would  contain  upwards  ot  300  Chips.  The 
channel  is  from  150  to  200  fathoms  wide,  and  at  common  flood  tide, 
affords  18  feet  water  to  Norfolk.  The  Strafford,  a  60  gun  ihip, 
went  there,  lightening  herielf  to  crofs  the  bar  at  Sowell's  point.  The 
Ffer  Rodrigue,  pierced  for  64  guns,  and  carrying  50,  went  there  with- 
out lightening.  Craney  ifland,  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  commands 
its  channel  tolerably  well. 

Nan/emond  River  is  navigable  to  S'.eepv  Hole,  for  veflels  of  250  tons  ; 
so  Suffolk,    for    thole  of"  100    tons  ;  and  to  Miincr's,  for  thole  of  25. 

Pagan 
K  k  4 
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Pagan  C-  eek  affords  8  or  10  feet  water  to  Smithfield,  which  admits  vef- 
fels  of  20  tons.  Chhkahorhiny  has  at  its  mouth  a  bar,  on  which  is  on- 
ly 12  feet  water  at  common  flood  tide.  Vends  paffing  that,  may- 
go  8  miles  up  the  river  ;  thofe  of  ten  feet  draught  may  go  four  miles 
further,  and  thole  of  6  tons  burthen,  20  miles  further. 

Appomattox  may  be  navigated  as  far  as  Broadways,  by  any  velTel 
which  has  crolTed  Harrifon's  bar  in  James  river  ;  it  keeps  8  or  o  feet 
water  a  mile  01  two  higher  up  to  Filher's  bar,  and  four  feet  on  that 
and  upwards  to  Peterfburg,  where  all  navigation  ceales. 

James  river  itfelf  affords  harb.oui  for  velfelsofany  lize  in  Hampton 
Road  but  not  in  fafety  through  the  whole  winter  ;  and  there  is  nav- 
igable water  for  them  as  far  as  Mulberry  ifland.  A  forty  gun  lhip 
goes  tc  Jdmeitown,  and,  lightening  herfeif,  may  pais  to  Harrifon's  bar, 
on  wi  i-'ch,  there  is  only  i£  feet  water.  VeffelS  Of  250  tons  may  go  to 
Warwick;  thofe  of  125  goto  Rocket's,  a  mile  below  Richmond; 
from  thence  is  about  leven  feet  water  to  Richmond  ;  and  about  the 
centre  of  the  town,  four  feet  and  a  half,  where  the  navigation  is  in- 
terrupted by  falls;  which  in  a  courfe  of  fix  milesdefcend  dbout  80  feet 
pemendicular  :  Above  thefe  it  is  refumed  in  canoes  and  batteaux,  and 
is  prolecuted  falely  and  advantageoufly  to  within  10  miles  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  ;  and  even  through  the  Blue  Ridge  a  ten  weight  has 
been  brought  ;  and  the  ex  penfe  would  not  be  grejf,  when  compared 
with  its  otjec'l,  toopen  a  toleiable  navigation  up  Jackfon's  river  and 
Carpenter's  creek,  to  within  25  miles  ol  Howard's  cieek  of  Green  Bri- 
ar,  both  of  which  have  then  water  enough  to  float  vellels  into  the  Great 
JCanhaway.  In  feme  future  ftate  of  population,  it  is  poflibie 
that  its  navigation  may  alfo  be  made  to  interlock  with  that  of  Patomak5 
and  through  tnat  to  communicate  by  a  fhort  portage  with  the  Ohio. 
It  is  to  be  rioted,  that  this  river  is  called  in  the  maps  James  river,  only 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Rivanna  ;  thence  to  the  Blue  Ridgfc  it  j'js 
called  the  Fluvanna,  and  thence  to  its  fouice  ;  Jack  fonts  river.  But  in 
common  fpeech    it  is  called  James  river  to  its  fource* 

The  Rivanna>  a  branch  of  James  river,  is  navigable  for  cances  and 
batteaux  to  its  interfeclion  with  the  South  Weft  mountains,  which  is 
about  22  miles;  and  may  eafily  be  opened  to  navigation  thiough  thofe 
mountains,  to  its  fork  above  Charlottefville. 

York  River,  at  Yorktown,  affords  the  beft  harbour  in  the  ftate  for* 
vellels  of  the  largefc  fize.  The  river  there  narrows  to  the  width  of  a 
m  lc,  and  is  contained  within  very  high  banks,  cloie  under  which  the 
velfels  may  ride.  It  holds-four  fathom  water  at  hiyh  tide  for  25  miles 
above  York  to  the  mouth  of  Foropolank,  where  the  river  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  widf,  and  the  chanr.el  only  75  fathom,  and  palling  under  a 
high  bank.  At  the  confluence  of  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony,  it  is  re- 
duced to  three  fathom  depth,  which  continues  up  Pamunkey  to  Cum- 
berland, where  the  width  is  100  yards,  and  up  Mattapony  to  within 
two  miles  of  Frazier'*  ferry,  where  it  becomes  two  and  a  half  faihom 
deep,  ind  holds  that  about  five  miles.  Pamunkey  is  then  capable  of 
navigation  foi  loaded,  flats  to  Brockman's  bridge,  50  miles  above  Man- 
over  (own,  and  Mattapony  to  Downer's  bridge,  jo  miles  above  its 
mouth, 

Picnkatartk,  the  lit'le  rivers  making  out  of  Mobjack  Bay  and  thofe 
of  the  Eaffern  fhore,  receive  only  very  fmall  vellels,  and  thefe  can 
but  enter  them.  Rappahannok  affords  4  fathom  water  to  Hobb's  Hole, 
and  two  fathom  from  thence  to  Frederick  fburg,  no  miles. 

Pstoir.nk 
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Patomak  is  72  miles  wide  at  the  mouth  ;  4*  at  Nomony  Bay  ;  5  at 
Aquia  ;  \\  at  Hallooing  Point  ;  \\  at  Alexandria.  Its  foundings  are, 
n  fathom  a'  the  mouth  ;  5  at  it.  George's  Ifiand  ;  4  and  a  half  at 
Lower  Matchodic  ;  3  at  Swan's  Point,  and  thence  up  to  Alexandria  ; 
thence  10  feet  water  to  the  falls,  which  are  13  miles  above  Alexan- 
dria. The  tides  in  the  Patomak.  are  not  very  itrong,  excepting  after 
great  rains,  when  the  ebb  is  pretty  ftrong — then  there  is  little  or  no 
flood — and  there  is  never  more  than  4  or  5  hours  flood,  except  with 
long  and  Itrong  louth  winds. 

The  diitance  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia  to  the  termination  of  the 
tide  water  in  this  river  is  above  300  miles  ;  and  navigable  for  fhips  of 
the  greatelt  burthen,  nearly  that  diitance.  From  thence  this  river,  ob- 
structed by  four  conhderable  fails,  extends  through  a  vast  trait  of  in- 
habited country  towards  its  fource.  Theie  falls  ate,  iit,  The  Little 
Falls,  three  miles  above  tide  water,  in  which  diftance  there  is  a  fall  of 
36  feet  :  2d,  The  Great  Falls,  fix  miles  higher,  where  is  a  fall  of  76 
feet  in  one  mile  and  a  quarter  :  3d,  The  Seneca  Fails,  fix  miles  above 
the  former,  which  form  fhort,  irregular  rapids,  with  a  fall  of  about  10 
feet  ;  and  4th,  the  Shenandoah  Falls,  60  miles  from  the  Seneca,  where  is 
a  fall  of  about  30  feet  in  three  miles  :  From  which  laft,  Fort  Cumber- 
land is  about  120  miles  diftant.  The  obstructions,  which  are  oppoied 
to  the  navigation  above  and  between  theie  falls,  are  of  little  confe- 
que  nee 

Farly  in  the  year  1785,  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
palled  acts  to  encourage  opening  the  navigation  of  this  river.  It  was 
eftimated  that  the  expenle  of  the  works  would  amount  to  50.000/.  ster- 
ling, and  ten  years  were  allowed  for  their  completion.  The  president 
and  directors  of  the  incorporated  compatly  have  since  fuppofed  that 
45,000'.  would  be  adequate  to  the  operation,  and  that  it  will  be  ac- 
complished in  a  fhorter  period  than  was  stipulated.  Their  calculations 
are  founded  on  the  progrefs  already  made,  and  the  fummary  mode  ef- 
tabiifhed  for  enforcing  the  collection  of  the  dividends,  as  the  money 
may  become  necesTary. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  prefidenl  and  directors,  locks  *  will 
be  neceiTaryat  no  more  than  two  places — the  Great  and  the  Little  Falls  : 
Six  at.  the  former,  and  three  at  the  latter.  At  the  latter  nothing  had 
been  attempted  in  17B9.  At  the  Great  Fails,  where  the  difficulties 
were  judged  by  many  to  be  infurmountahle,  the  work  is  nearlv  or 
quite  completed.     At  the  Seneca  Falls  the  laborious  part  of  the  bulinefs 

is 

*  A  lock  is  a  bafon  placed  lengthwife  in  a  river  or  canal,  lined  with  walls 
of  maibnary  on  eacli  fide,  and  terminated  by  two  gates,  placed  wh<  re  there  is  a 
caicade  or  natttra!  fall  of  the  country  ;  and  k>  conilructed  that  the  baton  bang 
filled  with  water  by  an  upper  fluice,  to  the  level  of  the  waters  above,  a  v<(Iel 
may  attend  through  the  upper  gate  ;  or  the  water  in  the  lock  being  reduced  to 
the  level  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  caicade,  the  veffel  may  afcend 
through  the  lower  ^aie  ;  for  when  the  waters  are  brought  to  a  level  on  either 
fide,  the  gate  on  that  fide  may  be  easily  opened.  But  as  the  lower  pate  is 
(trained  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  water  it  fupports  when  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  water  exceeds  twelve  or  thirteen  feet,  more  locks  than  one  become 
neceflary.  Thus,  if  the  fali  be  17  ftet,  two  locks  are  required;  each  having  & 
feet  fall  ;  and  if  the  fall  be  26  feet  three  locks  are  neceilary,  each  having  S  feet 
S  inches  fall.  The  tide  walls  of  1  he  locks  ought  to  be  very  (hong.  Where  the 
natural  foundation  is  bad  they  fhould  be  founded. on  piles,  and  platforms  of 
wood  :  they  fhould  fikewife  (lope  outwards,  in  order  to  refill  the  preffaue  of  the- 
ea*th  from  behind, 
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is  entirely  accomplished,  by  removing  the  obstacles  and  making  the 
defcent  more  gradual  ;  fo  that  nothing  remained,  in  1789,  but  to  finifh 
the  channel  for  this  gentle  current  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  At  the 
Shenandoah,  where  the  river  breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  though  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  labour  has  been  bellowed,  yet  the  paffage  is 
not  yet  perfected.  Such  proficiency  has  been  made,  however,  that  an 
avenue  for  a  partial  navigation  has  been  opened  from  Fort  Cumbo- 
Iand  to  the  Great  Falls,  which  are  within  nine  miles  of  a  Shipping 
port.* 

As  foon  as  the  proprietors  fhall  begin  to  receive  toll,  they  will 
doubtlels  find  an  ample  compenlation  for  their  pecuniary  advances. 
By  an  ellimate  made  many  years  ago,  it  was  calculated  that  the  amounts 
in  the  commencement,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  11,875/.  Virginia  cur- 
rency, per  annum.  The  toll  mult  every  year  become  more  productive  ; 
as  the  quantity  of  articles  for  exportation  will  be  augmented  in  a  ra- 
pid ratio,  with  the  encreale  of  population  and  the  extention  of  fettle- 
rnents.  In  the  mean  time  the  effect  will  be  immediately  leen  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  interior  country  ;  for  the  multitude  of  horfes  now 
cmploved  in  carrying  produce  to  market,  will  then  be  ufed  altogether 
for  the  purpoles  of  tillage.  But,  in  order  to  form  j u ft  conceptions 
of  the  utility  of  this  inland  navigation,  it  would  be  lequiiite  to  notice 
the  long  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Patomak,  and  even  to  take  a 
jurvey  of  the  geographical  pofition  of  the  zvejlan  zvaters. 

The  Shenandoah,  which  empties  juft  above  the  Blue. Mountains, 
may,  according  to  report,  be  made  navigable,  at  a  trifling  expenle, 
more  than  150  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Patomak  ;  and  will 
receive  and  bear  the  produce  of  the  richeft  part  of  the  ftate.  Com- 
miffioners  have  been  appointed  to  form  a  plan,  and  to  ellimate  the  ex- 
penle of  opening  the  channel  of  this  river,  if  on  examination  it  fhould 
be  found  practicable.  The  South  Branch,  Hill  higher,  is  navigable  in 
its  actual  condition  nearly  or  quite  100  miles,  thiough  exceedingly 
fertile  lands.  Between  thele,  on  the  Virginia  fide,  are  fcveral  fmailer 
rivers,  that  may  with  eafe  be  improved,  fo  as  to  alibi  d  a  paffage  for 
boats.  On  the  Maryland  fide  arc  the  Monocaly,  Antietam,  andCon- 
egocheague,  fome  of  which  pafs  through  the  ltate  of  Maryland,  and 
have  their  iources  in  Pennfyivania. 

From  Fort  Cumberland,  (or  Wills'  Creek)  one  or  twogood  waggon 
roads  may  be  had  (wheie  thediftance  is  laid  b"y  fome  to  be  35  and  by 
others  40  miles)  to  the  Youghiogany,  a  large  and  navigable  branch  of 
the  Monongahela,  which  lait  forms  a  junction  with  the  Allegany  at 
Fort  Pitt. 

But,  by  pafling  farther  up  the  Patomak,  than  Fort  Cumberland, 
which  may  very  eaftly  be  done,  a  portage  by  a  good  waggon  road  to 
Cheat  river,  another  large  branch  of  the  Monongahela,  can  be  obtain- 
ed through  a  lpace  which  fome  lay  is  20,  others  2.2,  others  25,  and 
none  more  than  30  miles. 

When  we  have  arrived  at  either  of  thefe  weftern  waters,  the 
navigation  through  that  immenfe  region  is  opened  by  a  thoufand, 
diredtions,  and  to  the  lakes  in  fcveral  places  by  portages  of  leis  than 
10  miles  ;  and  by  one  portage,  it  is  aliened,  of  not  mote  than  a  tin- 
gle mile.  Not  with  Handing 

*  The  author  has  been  difappointed  in  receivirfg  an  account  of  the  prefent 
tate  of  the  Virginia  canals  and  improvements. 
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Notwithstanding  it  was  fneeringly  laid  by  fome  foreigners,  at  the* 
►ginning  of  this  undertaking,  that  the  Americans  are  rond  of  en- 
iging  in  iplendid   projects  which  they  could  never  accompliih  ;  yet 

is  hoped  the  luccels  of  this  firlt  ellay  towards  improving  their  in- 
nd  navigation,  will,  in  fome  degree,  refcue  them  from  the  reproach 
[tended  to  have  been  fixed  upon  their  national  character,  by  the  un- 
erited  imputation. 

The  Great  Kanhawa  is  a  river  of  confiderable  note  for  the  fertility 
F  its  lands,  and  It  ill  more,  as  leading  towards  the  head  wateis  of 
imes  river.  Nevertheleis,  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  great  and  rtume- 
>us  rapids  will  admit  a  navigation,  but  at  an  expenieto  which  it  will 
:quire  ages  to  render  its  inhabitants  equal,  'i  he  great  obstacles  be- 
n  at  what  are  called  the  Great  Falls,  yo  miles  above  the  mouth,  be* 
iw  which  are  only  five  o'-  fix  rapids,  and  theie  pailabie,  with  iome 
ifficulty,  even  at  low  water.  From  the  falls  to  tne  mouth  of  Gieen 
riar  is  ioo  miles,  and  thence  to  the  lead  mines  1  iio.  It  is  280  yards 
'ide  at  its  mouth. 

The  Little  Kanhawa  is  150  yards  widest  the  month.  It  yields  a 
avigation  of  10  miles  only.  Perhaps  its  northern  branch,  called 
unius'  Creek,  which  interlocks  with  the  weltern  waters  or  Monon- 
ahela,  may  one   day  admit  a  fhorter  paiTage  from  the    latter  into  the 

Rio. 

:  Mountains."]  It  is  worthy  notice,  that  the  mountains  are  not 
>litary  and  fcatterad  confuiediy  over  the  lace  of  the  country  ;  but 
ommence  at  about  150  miles  if om  the  fea  coaft,  are  diipoied  in  ridges 
ne  behind  another,  runnm-  nearly  parallel  with  the  lea  coa it,  though 
ather  approaching  it  as  they  advance  noriheattwardly.  To  the  iouth- 
•eft,  as  the  tract  of  countiy  between  the  fea  coaft  and  the  MVfniippi 
■ecomes  narrower,  the  mountains  converge  into  a  tingle  ridge,  which, 
sitappioachsp  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  iubhdes  into  plain  country, 
.nd  pfrves  rile  to  iome  of  the  waters  or  that  Gulph,  and  particularly 
o  a  aver  called  Apalachicoia,  probably  fronvthe  Apalachics,  an  inr 
ban  nation  formerly  rehding  on  it.  Kencethe  mountains  giving  nie 
othat  river,  and  i'een  from  us  various  pans,  were  called  the  Apalachiau 
^fountains,  being  in  fact  the  end  or  termination  only  of  the  great  ridges 
>afiing  through  the  continent.  European  geographers,  however,  ex- 
ended  the  name  northwardly  as  far  as  the  mountains  extended  ; 
ome  giving  it  alter  their  ieparation  into  different  ridges,  to  the  Blue 
Ridge,  others  to  the  North  Mountains;  others  to  the  Allegany,  others  to 
he  Laurel  Kifige,  as  may  be  feen  in  their  different  maps.  _  iiut  noneof 
liefe  ridges  we're  ever  known  by  that  name  to  the  inhabitants,  either 
lative  or'emi grant,  but  as  they  iaw  them  io  called  in  European  maps. 
Ln  the  fame  direction  generally  are  the  veins  of  lime  ftone,  cOal  and  other 
Minerals  hitherto  dilcoveied  ;  and  io  range  the  falls  of  the  great  rivers. 
But  the  courfes  of  the  great  rivers  are  at  right  angles  with  theie.  James 
ind  Patomak  penetrate  through  all  the  ridges  of  mounlainseait  ward  of 
the  Allegany,  that  is  broken  by  no  water  courfe.  it  is  in  factthc  ipinc 
3f  the  country  between  the  Atlantic  on  one  fide,  and  tne  Mdhlippi 
and  St.  Lawrence  on  the  other.  The  paliage  of  the  Patomak  through 
the  blue  ridge  is  perhaps  one„p.+"  the  molt  ftupendous  fcenes  in  natuie. 
You  Hand  on  a  very  high  point  of  land.  On  your  right  comes  up  the 
Shenandoah,  having  ranged  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  an  hurt* 
died  miles  to  feek  a  vent.     On  your  left  approaches  the  Patomak,    m 

que  ft 
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que  ft  of  a  pafiage  alfo.     In  the  moment  of  their  jun&ion  they  rufli 

getheragainft  the  mountain,  rend  it  afunder,  and  pals  off   to  the  l 

The  fiiil  glance  of  this  icene  hurries  our  fenfes  into  the  opinion,  t 

this  earth  has  been  created  in  time,  that  the   mountains  were    forn 

firu,  that  the  rivers  began  to  flow  afterwards,  that  in  this  place  part1 

ularly  they  have  been  dammed  up  by  the  Blue  ridge1  of  mountains,  a 

hatfe  formed  an  ocean,  which  filled  the  whole  valley;  thatconthiu 

to  rife  they  havs^t  length  broken  over  at  this  fpot,  and  have  torn  i 

mountain  down  from  its  fummit  to  its  bafe.     The    piles   of   rock 

each  hand,  but  particularly  on  the  Shenandrah,  the  evident  marks 

their  diiruption  and  avuliion  from  their  beds  by  the  moll  powerful 

gents  of    nature,    corroborate    the   impreihon.     But   the  diilant    f 

ifhing  whichjnature  has  given  to  the  picture,  is  of  a  very  different  ci 

racier.      It  is  a  true  contrail  to  the  fore  ground.     It  is   as    placid    a 

delightful,  as  that  is  wild  and  tremendous.     For  the  mountain,  Lei 

cloven    afunder,   prefents    to    the  eye,  through  the  cleft,  a  fmali  cat 

of  fmooth  blue  horizon,  at  an  infinite  diilauce,  in  the  plain  count: 

inviting  you,  as  it  were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult  roaring    around 

pafs  through  the  bieach  and  participate  of  the  calm  below.     Here  t 

eye  ultimately  compofes  itfeif  ;  and  that  way    too,  the  road  aclual 

leads.       You   crois  the  Patomak  above  the  junction,  pafs  along  its  fi 

through  the  bafe  of  the  mountain  for  three  miles,  its  terrible precipit 

hanging  in  fragments  over  you,  and  within  about  twenty    miles    rea 

Fredenckr.own  and  the  fine  country  round  that.      This  fcene  is  woi 

a  voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic.    Yet  here,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  t. 

Natural  Bridge,  are  people  who  have  palled  their  lives  within   half 

dozen  miles,  and  have  never  been  to  furvey  thele  monumentsof  a  w 

between  rivers  and  mountains,    which  muit  have  fhaken  the  earth 

ieif  to  its  centre. — The  height  of  the  mountains  has  not  yet  been  ef 

mated  with  any  degree  of  exaclneis.       The    Allegany  being  the    gre 

ridge  which  divides  the  watersof  the  Atlantic  horn  thofe  of  the    M3 

fifippi,  its  fummit  is  doubtlefs  more  elevated  above  the  ocean  thanth 

of  any  other  mountain.   But  its  relative  height, compared  with  the  ba 

on  wh'ch  it  Hands,  is  not  fo  great  as  that  offome  others,  the  count 

riling  behind  the  iucceflive  ridges  like  the  fleps  of  flairs.     The  moui 

tains  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  of  thele,  the  Pc  ks  of  Otter,    arc   thoug. 

to  be  of  a  greater  height  meafured  from  their  l  ife,  than  any  others    i 

Virginia,   and    perhaps    in    North   America.     From  data,  which  mi 

found  a  tolerable  conjeclure,  we  fuppofe  the  higheft  peak  to  be    abo 

4000  feet  perpendicular,  which  is  not  a  filth  part  of  the  height    of  tl 

mountains  of  South  America,  nor  one  third  of  the  height  which  wou! 

be  necefiary  in  our  latitude  to  preferve  ice    in    the  open  air    unmcltc 

through  the  year.      The   ridge  oi    mountains    next  beyond    the    Bit 

Ridge,  called    the  North    Mountain,  is   of    the   greatefl    extent  ;   h 

which  reafon  they  are  named  by  the  Indians  the  Fndlefs  Mountains, 

The  Ouafioto    mountains,  are    50    or    60    miles  wide  at  the    Gai 

Thefe  mountains  abound  in  coal,  lime  and   free  itone  ;  the  fummits  < 

them  are  generally  covered  with  a  good  foil,  and    a  variety  of  timbei 

and  the  low,  intervale  lands  are  rich  and  remarkably  well  watered. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  J       The  whole  country  below  th 

Productions,  &c.  J* mountains,  which  are  about  15) 

fomefay  200  miles  from  the  fea,  is  level,  and  feems    from   various  ap 

pearances  to  have  been  once  wafhed  by  the  fea.      The   land    betwee| 
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ork  andjames  rivers  is  very  level,  arid  itsfurface  about  40  feet  above 
igh  water  mark.  It  appears  from  obfervation,  to  have  arifen  to  its 
-elent  height,  at  different  periods  far  diflant  from  each  other,  and 
1  at  at  thefe  periods  it  was  wafhed  by  the  fea  ;  for  near  Yorktown, 
here  the  banks  are  perpendicular,  vou  firft  fee  a  Jlratum,  intermixed 
ith  fmall  fhells  refembling  a  mixture  of  clay  and.  fand,  and  about 
ire  feet  thick  ;  on  this  lies  horizontally,  fmall  white  fhells,  cockle, 
am,  &c.  an  inch  Or  two  thick  ;  then  a  body  of  earth  fimilar  to  that 
rft  mentioned,  18  inches  thick  ;  then  a  layer  of  fhells  and  another 
)dy  of  earth  ;  on  this  a  layer  of  3  feet  of  white  fhells  mixed  with 
nd,  on  which  lay  a  body  of  oylier  fhells  6  feet  thick,  which  were 
>vered  with  earth  to  the  furface.  The  oyfter  fhells  are  io  united 
/  a  very  fhong  cement  that  they  fall,  only  when  undermined, 
id  then  in  large  bodies  from  1  to  20  tons  weight.  They  have  the 
>pearanceof  large  rocks  on  the  fhore.* 

Thefe  appearances  continue  in  a  greater  orlefs  degree  in  the  banks 
:  James  river,  100  miles  from  the  lea;  the  appearances  then  vary, 
nd  the  banks  are  filled  with  fharks' teeth,  bones  of  large  and  fmall 
!h,  petrified,  and  many  other  petrifactions,  fome  reiembling  the 
)nes  of  land  and  other  animals,  others  vegetable  iubftances.  Thefe 
)pearances  are  not  confined  to  the  river  banks,  but.  are  feen  in  vari- 
m  places  in  gullies  at  confiderable  diltances  from  the  rivers.  In 
le  part  of  the  Hate  for  70  miles  in  length,  by  linking  a  well,  you  appar- 
ltly  come  to  the  bottom  of  what  was  formerly  a  water  courfe.  And  even 

high  up  as  Botetourt  county,  among  the  Allegany  mountains,  there 

a  traci  of  land,  judged  to  be  40:ooo  acres,  furrounded  on  every  fide 
>'  mountains,  which  is  entirely  covered  with  oyfter  and  cockle  fhells, 
id,  from  fome  gullies,  they  appear  to  be  of  confiderable  depth.  A  plan- 
tion  at  Day's  Point,  on  J  arses  river,  of  as  many  as  1 000  acres,  appears 

a  diftance  as  if  covered  with  fnow,  but  on  examination  the  white 
jpearanceis  found  to  arife  from  a  bed  of  clam  fhells,  which  by  re- 
lated plowing  have  become  fine  and  mixed  with  earth. 

The  foil  below  the  mountains,  feems  to  have  acquired  a  character 
»r  goodnefs  which  it  by  no  means  deferves.  Though  not  rich  it  is 
ell  fuited  to  th~  growth  of  tobacco  and  Indian  corn,  and  parts  of  it, 
ir  wheat.  Good  crops  of  cotton,  flax  and  hemp  are  alio  railed  ;  and 
i  fome  counties  they  have  plenty  of  cyder,  and  exquilite  brandy,  dif- 
llecl  from  peaches,  which  grow  in  great  abundance  upon  the  nu- 
erous  rivers  of  the  Chefapeak. 

The  planters,  before  the  war,  paid  their  principal  attention  to  the  cul- 
ire  of  tobacco,of  which  there  ufed  tobeexported,generally,55;ooo  hogf- 
:ads  a  year.  Since  frhe  revolution  they  are  turning  their  attention  more 
1  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  barley,  flax    and  hemp.     It 

expefted  that  this  ftate  will  add  the  article  of  rice  to  the  lift  of  her 
cports  ;  as  it  is  fuppofed,  a  large  body  of  fwamp  in  the  eafternmoft 
juoties,  is  capable  of  producing  it. 

Horned  or  neat  cattle  are  bred  in  great  numbers  in  the  weftern 
mnties  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  the  Hates  fouth  of  it,  where  they 
ave  an  extenfive  range,  and  mild  winters,  without  any  permanent 
iows. — They  run  at  large,  are  not  houfed,  and  multiply  very    faft.— 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  ftate  a  difeafe  prevails  among  the  neat  cat- 
e  which  proves  fatal  to'  all  that  are  not  bred  there.     The  oxen,  from 
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the  more  northern  flates,  which  were  employed  at  the  fiege  of  Vorj 
town  in  Oclober  1781,  alrnoft  all  died,  fometimes  40  of  them  in  a  nigh] 
and  often  fuddenly  dropped  down  dead  in  the  roads,  it  is  laid  th 
the  feeds  of  this  difeafe  were  brought  from  the  Havanna  to  South  Cj 
rolina  or  Georgia  in  fome  hides,  and  that  the  difeafe  has  progrelfe 
northward  to  Virginia.  Lord  Dunmore  imported  fome  cattle  froi 
Rhode  Ifiand,  and  kept  them  confined  in  a  fmall  pa  ft  u  re,  near  hi 
feat,  where  no  cattle  had  been  for  fome  years,  and  where  they  coul 
not  intermix  with  other  cattle,  and  yetthey  foondied.'t 

The  gentlemen,  being  fond  of  pleafure,  have  taken  much  pains  t 
raife  a  good  breed  of  horfes,  and  have  fucceeded  in  it  beyond  anv  Q 
The  States.  They  will  give  1000/.  fterling  for  a  good  feed  horf| 
Horfe  racing  has  had  a  great  tendency  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  goqji 
horfes,  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  putting  them  to  the  trial  of  thai 
fpeed.  They  are  more  elegant,  and  will  perform  more  fervice,  thai 
I  he  horfes  of  the  northern  ftates. 

An  intelligent  gentleman,  an  inhabitant  of  Virginia,  informs,  tha 
eaves  among  the  mountains,  have  lately  been  di (covered  which  yieji 
fait  petre  iniuch  abundance,  that  he  judges  5QO;ooo  pounds  ofitmiglf 
be  collected  from  them  annually. 

This  Hate  does  not  abound  with  good  hfh.  Sturgeon,  fhad,  anj 
herring  are  the  molt  plenty — pearch,  fheepfhead,  drum,  rock  fifh  and 
trou',  art:  common — iiefides  thefe  they  have  oy Iters  in  abundant* 
crabs,  fhrimps,  Sec. 

Cascades,  Cu  r  10s  ities  and  Caverns.]  The  only  remarkable 
cafcade  in  this  flare  is  that  of  Falling  Spring,  in  Augufta.  It  is  a  warn, 
of  James  river,  where  it  is  called  Jackfon's  river,  riling  in  the  wart 
ipring  mountains  about  20  miles  fouthweft  of  the  warm  fpring,  and 
flowing  into  that  valley.  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  its 
fource,  it  falls  over  a  rock  200  feet  into  the  valley  below.  The  fhe# 
of  water  is  broken  in  its  breadth  by  the  rock  in  two  or  three 
places,  but  not  at  all  in  its  height.  Between  the  fheet  and  rock, 
at  the  bottom,  you  may  walk  acrofs  dry.  This  cataract  will  bear  no 
tfomparifon  with  that  of  Niagara,  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  compof- 
jng  it  :  the  fheet  being  only  1  2  or  15  feet  wide  above,  and'  fomewhat 
more  fpread  below  ;  but  it  is  half  as  high  again. 

In  the  lime  ftone  country,  there  are  many  caverns  of  very  confider- 
able  extent.  The  molt  noted  is  called  Madifon's  cave,  and  is  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  blue  ridge,  near  the  interferon  of  the  Rockingham 
and  Augufta  line  with  the  fouth  fork  of  the  fouthem  river  of  Shenan- 
doah. It  is  ia  a  hill  of  about  200  feet  perpendicular  height,  the  af- 
i:entof  which,  on  one  fide,  is  fo  ileep  tha.  you  may  pitch  a  bifcuit  from 
its  fummit  into  the  river  which  wafhesits  bale,  The  entrance  of  the 
cave  is,  in  this  fide,  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  up.  It  extends  into 
the  earth  about  300  feet,  branching  into  fubordinate  caverns,  fome- 
times afcending  a  little,  but  more  generally  defcending,  and  at  length 
terminates  in  two  different  places,  at  bafons  of  water  of  unknown  ex- 
tent, and  which  appear  to  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water  of  the 
liver.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  many  refervoirs  with  which  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  earth  arc  fuppofed  to  abound,  and  which  yield  fup- 
plies  to  the  fountains  of  water,  diftinguifhed  from  others  only  by  its 
being  acceflible.     Th6  vault  of  this  cave  is  of  folid  lime  ftorie,  from 
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£b  to  40  or  jO  feet  high,  through  which  water  is  continually  exudat- 
mg.  This,  trickling  down  the  lides  of  the  cave,  has  incrufted  them  over 
in  the  formof  elegant  drapery  ;  anddripping  from  the  top  of  the  vault, 
generates  on  that,  and  on  thebaic  below,  Italactites  of  a  conical  form, 
iome  of  which  have  met  and  formed  maflive  columns. 

Another  of  thefe  caves  is  near  the  Nurth  xMountain,  in  the  county  of 
Frederick.  The  entrance  into  this  is  on  the  top  of  an  cxtcnlive  ridge. 
You  defcend  goor  jo  feet,  as  into  a  well,  from  whence  the  cave  then 
extends,  nearly  horizontally,  400  feet  into  the  earth,  prelerving  a 
breadth  of  from  20  to  50  feet,  and  a  height  of  from  5  to  12  feet. — 
After  entering  this  cave  a  few  feet,  the  mercury,  which  in  the  open 
air  was  at  500,  role  to  jj°  of  Farenheit's  thermometer. 

At  the  Panther  gap,  in  the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the 
Cow  and  the  Calf  pafture,  iswhat  is  called  the  Blowing  cave.  It  is 
in  the  iide  of  a  hill,  is  of  about  100  feet  diameter,  andemits  conftant- 
ly  a  current  of  air  of  fuch  force,  as  to  keep  the  weeds  proltrate  to  the 
diltance  of  twenty  yards  before  it.  This  current  is  Strongest  in  dry 
frolty  weather,  and  in  long  Spells  of  rain  weaken".  Regular  infpira- 
tions  and  expirations  of  air,  by  caverns  and  fiifures,  have  been  proba- 
bly enough  accounted  for,  by  luppofing  them  combined  with  inter- 
mitting fountains,  as  they  mult  of  courfe  inhale  the  air  while  the  re- 
fervoirs  are  emptying  themfelves,  and  again  emit  it  while  they  are 
filling.  But  a  conftant  iifue  of  air,  only  varying  in  its  force  as  then 
weather  is  drier  or  damper,  will  require  a  new  hypothelis.  There  isi 
another  blowing  cave  in  the  Cumberland  mountain,  about  a  mile  from; 
where  it  crolfes  the  Carolina  line.  All  we  know  of  this  is,  that  it  in 
not  conitant,  and  that  a  fountain  of  water  iflues  from  it. 

The  Natural  Bridge,  is  the  molt  fublime  of  nature's  works.  It  ip 
on  the  alcent  of  a  hill,  which  feems  to  have  been  cloven  through  ii^- 
length  by  fome  great  convulfion.  The  filfure,  ju(t  at  the  bridge,  is 
by  tome  admsaiurcments,  270  feet  deep,  by  others  only  205.  It  is  i- 
bout  45  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  90  feet  at  the  top  ;  this  of  courfe 
determines  the  length  of  the  bridge,  audits  height  from  the  water. 
Its  breadth  in  the  middle  is  about  60  feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and 
the  thicknefs  of  the  mats  at  the  Summit  of  the  arch,  about  40  feet.  A 
part  of  this  thicknefs  is  conltituted  by  a  coat  of  earth,  which  give* 
growth  to  many  large  trees.  The  reiidue,  with  the  hill  on  both  tides, 
is  folid  rock  of  lime  itone.  The  arch  approaches  the  iemi  elliptical 
form  ;  but  the  larger  axis  of  theelliplis,  which  would  be  the  cord  of 
the  arch,  is  many  times  longer  than  the  tranfverfc.  Though  the 
fides  of  this  bridge  are  provided  in  fome  parts  with  a  parapet  of  fi:ceci 
rocks,  yet  few  men  have  resolution  to  walk  to  them  and  look  over  in- 
to the  abyfs.  You  involuntarily  fall  on  your  hands  and  feet,  creep 
to  the  parapet  and  peep  over  it.  If  the  view  from  the  top  be  pain- 
ful and  intolerable,  that  from  below  is  delightful  in  an  equal  cxtreane. 
It  is  impoffible  for  the  emotions  arifing  from  the  fublime,  to  be  felt 
beyond  what  they  are  here  :  to  beautiful  an  arch,  fo  elevated,  to  l'ght, 
and  Springing  as  it  were  up  to  Heaven,  the  rapture  of  the  Spectator  is 
really  indefcribable !  The  hllure  continuing  narrow,  deep  and  ltreight 
for  a  considerable  diftance  above  and  below  the  bridge,  opens  a  Short 
but  very  pleating,  view  of  the  North  mountain  on  one  tide,  and 
Blue  Ridge  on  the  other,  at  the  diftance  each  of  them  of  about  five: 
miles.     Tnis  bridge  is  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  to  which    it  has 
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given  name,  and  affords  a  public  and  commodious  paffage  over  a  vaf-* 
ley,  which  cannot  be  croiled  elfewhere  for  a  contiderable  diftance* 
The  ltreampaflingunder.it  is  called  Cedar  cieek.  It  is  a  water  of  James 
river,  and  fufficient  in  the  drieft  lealons  to  turn  a  giift  mill,  though 
its  fountain  is  not  more  than  two  miles  above.*  There  is  a  natural 
bridge  fimilar  to  the  above  over  Stock  creek,  a  branch  of  Pelefon  riv- 
er, in  Wafhington  county. 

Mines  and  Minerals.]  Virginia  is  the  ir.oft  pregnant  with 
minerals  and  foffils  of  any  ftate  in  the  union.  A  tingle  lump  of  gold 
ore  has  been  found,  near  the  falls  of  Rappahannock  river,  which 
yielded  17  dwt.  of  gold,  of  extraordinary  ducfility.  No  other  indi- 
cation of  gold  has  been  difcovered  in  its  neighbourhood. 

On  the  great  Kanhawa,  oppohte  to  the  mouth  of  Cripple  creek, 
and  alio  about  35  miles  from  the  (out hern  boundary  of  the  ftate,  in 
the  county  of  Montgomery,  are  mines  of  lead.  The  metal  is  mixed, 
fometimes  with  earth,  and  fometimes  v/ith  rock,  which  requires  the 
force  of  gunpowder  to  open  it  ;  and  is  accompanied  with  a  portion 
of  filver,  too  Imall  to  be  worth  feparation  under  any  procei's  hitherto 
attempted  there.  The  proportion  yielded  is  from  50  to  80  lb.  of  pure 
rmctal  from  100  lb.  of  wafhed  ore.  The  moft  common  is  that  of  60 
to  the  100  lb.  The  veins  are  at  fometimes  moft  flattering  ;  at  others 
ihey  difappear  fuddenly  and  totally.  They  enter  the  iide  of  the  hill, 
vmd  proceed  horizontally.  Two  of  them  have  been  wrought  by  the 
public.  Thefe  would  employ  about  50  labourers  to  advantage,  Ihir- 
ly  men,  who  have  at  the  fame  time  railed  their  own  corn,  have  produc- 
ed 60  tons  of  lead  in  the  year  ;  but  the  general  quantity  is  from  20  to 
25  tons.  The  prefent  furnace  is  a  mile  from  the  ore  bank,  and  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river.  The  ore  is  fir  ft  waggoned  to  the  river, 
z  quarter  of  a  mile,  then  laden  on  board  of  canoes  and  carried  acrols 
the  river,  which  is  thero  about  200  yards  wide,  and  then  again  taken 
into  waggons  and  carried  to  the  furnace.  This  mode  was  originally 
adopted,  that  they  might  avail  themfelves  of  a  good  fituation  on  a 
creek,  for  a  pounding  mill  ;  but  it  would  be  eafy  to  haVe  tf.e  furnace 
and  pounding  mill  on  the  lame  fide  of  the  river,  which  would  yield 
water,  without  any  dam,  by  a  canal  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length. 
From  the  furnace  the  lead  is  tranfported  130  miles  along  a  good  road, 
leading  through  the  peaks  of  Otter  to  Lynch 's  ferry,  or  Wi niton's, 
on  James  river,  from  whence  it  is  carried  by  water  about  the  lame 
diftance  to  Weitham.  This  land  carriage  may  be  greatly  fhortened, 
by  delivering  the  lead  on  James  river,  above  the  blue  Ridge,  from 
whence  a  ton  weight  has  been  brought  in  two  canoes.  The  Great 
Kanhawa  has  confiderable  falls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines* 
About,  feven  miles  below  arc  three  falls,  of  three  or  four  feet  perpen- 
dicular each  ;  and  three  miles  above  is  a  rapid  of  three  miles  contin- 
uance, which  has  been  compared  in  its  delcent  to  the  great  fall  of 
James  river.  •  Yet  it  is  the  opinion,  that  they  may  be  laid  open  for 
ul'eful  navigation,  fo  as  to  reduce  very  much  the  portage  between  the 
Kanhawa  and  James  river. 

A 

*  Don  Uiloa  mentions  a  break,  fimilar  fo  this,  in  the  province  of  Angarae?.- 
rjn  South  America.  It  is  from  16  to  zz  feet  wide,  iu  deep,  and  of  1^  milts 
continuance,  Englifli  meafure.  Its  breadth  at  ton  is  not  fenlibly  greater  tha'to 
at  bottom- 
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A  mine  of  copper  was  opened  in  the  county  of  Aniherfl,  on  the 
borth  tide  of  James  river,  and  another  in  the  oppofite  county,  on  the 
fouth  iide.  However,  either  from  bad  management  or  the  poverty  of 
the  veins,  they  were  ddcontinued.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  fiifc 
iron  mines  worked  in  this  date.  Two  of  them  made  about  150  tons 
bar  iron  each — the  others  made  each  from  600  to  1600  tons  of  pig  iron 
annually.  Befidcs  theie,  a  forge  at  Frederickfburgh,  made  about  300 
Jons  a  year  of  bar  iron,  from  pigs  imported  from  Maryland  ;  and  a 
forge  on  Neapfco  of  Patomak,  worked  in  the  fatoe  way.  The  indi- 
cations of  iron  in  other  places  are  numerous,  and  difperfed  through 
all  the  middle,  country.  The  toughnefs  of  the  call  iron  of  fome  of 
the  furnaces  is  very  remarkable.  Pots  and  ether  utenhls,  call  thin- 
ner than  ufual,  f)f  this  iron,  may  be  fafely  thrown  into  or  out  of  the 
waggons  in  which  they  are  tranfported.  Salt  pans  made  of  the  fame, 
and  no  longer  wanted  for  that  purpofe,  cannot  he  broken  up  in  order 
to  be  melted  again,  unlefs  previouily  drilled  in  many  parts. 

In  the  wcltern  part  of  the  ftate,  we  are  told  of  iron  mines  on  Chef- 
rmt  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  near  where  it  erodes  the 
Carolina  line  ;  and  in  other  places. 

Considerable  quantities  of  black  lead  are  taken  occifionally  fat 
ufe  from  Winterham,  in  the  county  of  Amelia.  There  is  no 
work  eitablifhed  at  it,  thole  who  want,  going  and  procuring  it  for 
themfelves. 

The  country  on  both  fides  of  James  river,  from  lg  to  20  miles  above 
Richmond,  and  for  feveral  miles  northward  and  fouthward,  is  replete 
with  mineral  coal  of  a  very  excellent  quality.  Being  in  the  hands 
of  many  proprietors,  pits  have  been  opened,  and  worked  to  an  ex- 
tent equal  to  the  demand.  The  pits  which  have  been  opened,  lie  150 
or  200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  have  been  very  little  in- 
commoded with  water.  The  firft  difcovery  of  the  cOal,  is  laid  to; 
have  been  made  by  a  boy,  digging  after  a  cray  fifh  ;  it  has  alfo  been 
found  on  the  bottom  of  trees  blown  up.  In  many  places  it  lies  with- 
in 3  or  4  feet  of  the  lurface  of  the  ground.  It  is  conjefltuied  that 
,500.000  bufhels  might  be  railed  from  one  pit  in  12  months. 

In  the  weftern  country  coal  is  known  to  be  in  fo  many  places,  as 
to  have  induced  an  opinion,  that  the  whole  traft  between  the  Laurel 
Mountain,  Mifhfippi,  and  Ohio,  yields  coal.  It  is  alfo  known  in  ma- 
ny places  on  the  north  lide  of  the  Ohio.  The  coal  at  Putfburgh  is  of 
a  very  fuperior  quality.  A  bed  of  it  at  that  place  has  been  a  fire 
fmce  the  year  1765.  Another  coal  hill  on  the  Pike  Run  of  Monon- 
gahela  has  been  a  fire  ten  years  ;  yet  it  has  burnt  away  about  20  yards 
only. 

I  have  known  one  inftance,  fays  Mr.  Jefferfon,  of  an  emerald  found 
in  this  country.  Amethylts  have  been  frequent,  and  chryilals 
common  ;  yet  not  in  fuch  numbers  any  of  them  as  to  be  worth 
feeking. 

There  is  very  good  marble,  and  in  very  great  abundance,  on  James 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  Rockfifh.  Some  white  and  as  pure  as  one 
might  expect  to  find  on  the  lurface  of  the  earth  ;  but  generally  vari- 
egated with  red,  blue  and  purple.  None  of  it  has  ever  been  worked,* 
It  forms  a  verv  large  precipice,,  which  hangs  over  a  navigable  part  of 
the  river. 

But 
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But  one  vein  of  lime  flone  is  known  below  the  Blue  Ridge,  its 
firft  appearance  is  in  Prince  William,  two  miles  below  the  Pignut 
ridge  of  mountains  ;  thence  it  paries  on  nearly  parallel  with  that,  anet 
crolles  the  Rivanna  about  five  miles  below  it,  where  it  is  called  the 
Southwell  Ridge.  It  then  croffes  Hardware,  above  the  mouth  of 
Hudfon's  creek,  James  river  at  the  mouth  of  Rockfifh,  at  the  marble 
quarry  before  fpoken  of,  probably  runs  up  that  river  to  where  it  ap- 
pears again  at  Rofs's  iron  works,  and  fo  paffes  off  fouthweftwardly  by 
Fiat  creek  of  Otter  river.  It  is  never  more  than  100  yards  wide. 
From  the  Blue  ridge  weftwardly  the  whole  countiy.feems  to  be  found- 
ed on  a  rock  of  lime  flone,  befides  infinite  quantities  on  the  furface, 
both  loofe  and  fixed.  This  is  cut  into  beds,  which  range,  as  the 
mountain:,  and  fea  coafl  do,  from  fouthweft  to  northeaft. 

Medicinal  Springs.]  There  are  feveral  medicinal  fprings,  fome 
of  which  are  indubitably  efficacious,  while  others  leem  to  owe  their 
reputation  as  much  to  fancy,  and  change  of  air  and  regimen,  as  to 
their  real  virtues.  None  of  them  have  undergone  a  chymical  analyfis 
in  fkilful  hands,  nor  been  fo  far  the  fubjeft  of  obfervations  as  to  have 
produced  a  reduction  into  claries  of  the  diforders  which  they 
relieve  ;  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  little  more  than  an  enumeration  of 
them. 

The  mod  efficacious  of  thefe  are  two  fprings  in  Augufta,  near  the 
fources  of  James  river,  where  it  is  called  Jacklon's  river.  They  rife 
near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  mountains,  generally  called  the  Warm 
fpring  mountain,  but  in  the  maps  Jacklon's  mountains.  The  one  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Warm  Spring,  and  the  other  of  the 
Plot  Spring.  The  Warm  Spring  iffues  with  a  very  bold  ftream,fufn- 
cient  to  work  a  grift  mill,  and  to  keep  the  waters  of  its  bafon,  which 
is  30  feet  in  diameter,  at  the«vital  warmth,  viz.  o6g  of  Farenheit's  ther- 
mometer. The  matter  with  which  thefe  waters  is  allied  is  very  vola- 
tile ;  its  fmell  indicates  it  to  be  fulphureous,  as  alfo  does  the  circum- 
llance  of  turning  filver  black.  They  relieve  rheumatilms.  Other 
complaints  alfo  of  verv  different  natures  have  been  removed  or  leffen- 
ed  by  them.      It  rains  heic  four  or  five  days  in  every  week. 

The  Hot  Spring  is  about  fix  miles  from  the  Warm,  is  much  fmallen, 
and  has  been  lo  hot  as  to  have  boiled  an  egg.  Some  believe  its  degree 
of  heat  to  be  leffened.  Jt  raifes  the  mercury  in  Farenheit's  thermom- 
eter to  j  1  ?.  degrees,  which  is  fever  heat.  It  fometimes  relieves  where 
the  Warm  Spring  fails.  A  fountain  of  common  water,  iffuing  within 
a  few  inches  of  its  margin,  gives  it  a  fmgular  appearance.  Compar- 
ing the  temperature  of  thefe  with  that  of  the  hot  fprings  of  Kam- 
fchatka,  of  which  Krachininnikow  gives  an  account,  the  difference  is 
very  great,  the  latter  riling  the  mercury  to  200  degrees,  which  is  with- 
in 12  degrees  of  boiling  water.  Thefe  fprings  are  very  much  reforted 
to  in  fpite  of  a  total  want  of  accommodation  for  thefick.  Their  wa- 
ters are  llrongeft  in  the  hotteft  months,  which  occalions  their  being 
vifited  in  July  and  A'uguft  principally. 

The  Sweet  Springs  are  in  the  county  of  Botetourt,  at  the  eaftern 
foot  of  the  Allegany,  about  42  miles  from  the  warm  fprings.  They1 
are  ftill  lefs  known.  Having  been  found  to  relieve  cafes  in  which  the 
Others  had  been  ineffectually  tried,  it  is  probable  their  compofition  is 
different.  They  are  different  alfo  in  their  temperature,  being  as  cold 
as  common  water  ;  which  is  not  meruiened,  however,  as  a  proof  of 
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h  diftintt   impregnation.     This  is  among   the  firft  fources  of  James 
river. 

On  Patomak  river,  in  Berkeley;  county,  above  the  North  Mountain, 
?ire  medicinal  fprings,  much  more  frequented  than  thole  of"  Augufta. 
Their  powers,  however,  are  lefs,  the  waters  weakly  mineralized,  and 
fcarcely  warm.  They  are  more  vifited,  becaufe  iituated  in  a  fertile, 
plentiful,  and  populous  country,  provided  with  better  accommo- 
dations, always  fafe  from  the  Indians,  and  nearelt  to  the  moie  popu- 
lous ftates. 

In  Louifa  county,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  South  Anna  branch  of 
York  river,  are  fprings  of  feme  medicinal  virtue.  They  are  however 
not  much  ufed.  There  is  a  weak  chalybeate  at  Richmond  ;  and 
many  others  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  of  too  lit- 
tle worth,  or  too  little  note  to  be  enumerated  after  thofe  before  men- 
tioned. 

We  are  told  of  a  Sulphur  Spring  on  Howard's  creek  of  Green  Bri- 
ar. In  the  low  grounds  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  7  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  Elk  river,  and  67  above  that  of  the  Kanhaway  itielf,  is  a 
hole  in  the  earth  of  the  capacity  of  30  or  40  gallons,  from  which  if- 
fues  conftantly  a  bituminous  Vapour  in  fo  ftrong  a  current,  as  to  give 
to  the  land  about  its  orifice  the  motion  which  it  has  in  a  boiling  fpnng» 
On  prefenting  a  lighted  candle  or  torch  within  18  inches  of  the  hole, 
it  flames^up  in  a  column  of  18  inches  diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet 
in  height,  which  fometimes  burns  out  in  20  minutes,  and  at  other  times 
has  been  known  to  continue  three  days,  and  then  has  been  left  burn- 
ing. The  flame  is  unfleady,  of  the  denfity  of  that  of  burning  fpirits, 
and  fmells  like  burning  pit  coal.  Water  fometimes  collects  in  the  ba- 
fon,  which  is.  temarkably  cold,  and  is  kept  in  ebullition  by  the  vapour 
iffuing  through  it.  If  the  vapour  be  fired  in  that  ftate,  the  water  loon 
becomes  To  warm  that  the  hand  cannot  bear  it,  and  evaporates  wholly 
in  a  fhort  time.  This,  with  the  circumjacent  lands,  is  the  property  of 
Prefident  Wafhington  and  of  General  Lewis. 

There  is  a  fimilar  one  on  Sandy  river,  the  flame  cf  which  is  a  column 
of  about  12  inches  diameter,  and  3  feet  high.  General  Clarke  kind- 
led the  vapour,  ftaid  about  an  hour,  and  left  it  burning. 

The  mention  of  uncommon  fprings  leads  to  that  of  Syphon  foun- 
tains. There  is  one  of  thefe  near  the  interfeclion  of  the  lord  Fair- 
Fax's  boundary  with  the  North  mountain,  not  far  from  Brock's  gap, 
on  the  ftream  of  which  is  a  grift  mill,  which  grinds  two  bufhels  of 
grain  at  every  flood  of  the  fpring.  Another  near  the  Cow  paiture 
river,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  its  confluence  with  the  Bull  pafture 
river,  and  16  or  17  miles  from  the  Hot  Springs,  which  intermits 
once  in  every  twelve  hours.  One  alio  near  the  mouth  of  the  North 
Holfton. 

After  thefe  may  be  mentioned  the  Natural  Wellron  the  lands  of  3 
Mr.  Lewis  in  Frederick  county.  It  is  fomewhat  larger  than  a  com- 
mon well  ;  the  water  rifes  in  it  as  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  as  in 
the  neighbouring  artificial  wells,  and  is  of  a  depth  as  yet  unknown. 
It  is  faid  there  is  a  current  in  it  tending  fenfibly  downwards.  If  this 
be  true,  it  probably  feeds  fome  fountain,  of  which  it  is  the  natural  re- 
fervoir,  diftinguifhed  from  others,  like  that  of  Madifon's  cave,  by  being 
acceluble.     It  is  ufed  with  a  bucket  and  windlafs  as  an  ordinary  well. 

Pori-iATiQU.]     See  table, 
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Militia.]  Every  able  bodied  freeman,  between  the  ages  of  iS 
and  50  is  enrolled  in  the  militia.  Thole  of  every  county  are  formed 
into  companies,  and  thefe  again  into  one  or  more  battalions,  accord- 
ing to  the  numbers  in  the  county.  They  are  commanded  by  colonels, 
and  other  fubordinate  officers,  as  in  the  regular  fervice.  In  every 
county  is  a  county  lieutenant,  who  commands  the  whole  militia  in  his 
county,  but  ranks  only  as  a  colonel  in  the  field.  They  have  no  gen- 
eral officers  always  exifting.  Thefe  are  appointed  occafionally,  when 
an  invafion  or  infurreftion  happens,  and  their  commiflion  determines 
with  the  occafion.  The  governor  is  head  of  the  military  as  well  as 
civil  power.  The  law  requires  every  militia  man  to  provide  him- 
felf  with  the  arms  uiual  in  the  regular  fervice.  But  this  injunction 
was  always  indifferenly  complied  with,  and  the  aims  they  had  have 
been  fo  frequently  called  for  to  arm  the  regulars,  that  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country  they  are  entirely  difarmed.  In  the  middle  coun- 
try a  fourth  or  fifch  part  of  them  may  have  fuch  firelocks  as  they  had 
provided  to  deftroy  the  noxious  animals  which  inielt  their  farms;  and 
on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge  they  are  generally  armed  with 
rifles. 

The  interferon  of  Virginia  by  fo  many  navigable  rivers,  renders 
it  almoft  incapable  of  defence.  As  the  land  will  not  fupport  a  great 
number  of  people,  a  force  cannot  foon  be  colledled  to  repel  a  ludden 
invafion.  If  the  militia  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants  now,  as  in  1782,  they  amount  to  about  68,coo. 

Chief  Towns.]  They  have  no  townfhips  in  this  ft  ate,  nor  any 
towns  of  confequence,  owing  probably  to  the  interferon  of  the  coun- 
try by  navigable  rivers,  which  brings  the  trade  to  the  doors  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  prevents  the  neceffity  of  their  going  in  quell  of  it  to  a 
diftance. 

Williamfburgh,  which  till  the  year  1780  was  the  feat  of  government, 
never  contained  above  i8co  inhabitants,  and  Norfolk,  the  moil  popu- 
lous town  they  ever  had  in  Virginia,  contained  but  6000.  The  towns, 
or  more  properly  villages  or  hamlets.,  areas  follows. 

On  James  river  and  its  waters,  Norfolk,  Porj.{>*Outh,  Hampton, 
Suffolk,  Smithfield,  Williamfburg,  Peteriburg,  RLnmond  the  feat  of 
government,  Manchefter,  Chariottefviile,  New  London. — On  York 
River  and  its  waters,  York,  Newcaftle,  Hanover, — On  Rappahannock, 
Uibanna,  Port  Royal,  Frederickfburg,  Falmouth. — On  Patomak  and 
its  waters,  Dumfries,  Colchefier,  Alexandria,  Winchefter,  btaun- 
ton. 

There  are  places,  zt  which,  like  fome  of  the  foregoing,  the  laws 
have  faid  there  fhall  be  towns  ;  but  nature  has  laid  there  lhall  not, 
and  they  remain  unworthy  of  enumeration.  Norfolk  will  probably 
become  the  emporium  for  all  the  trade  of  the  Chefapeak  Bay  and 
its  waters  ;  and  a  canal  of  8  or  10  miles,  which  is  contemplated,  and 
will  probably  foon  be  completed,  will  bring  it  to  all  that  of  Albe- 
marle found  and  its  waters.  Secondary  to  this  place,  are  the  towns  at 
ihe  head  of  the  tide  waters,  to  wit,  Peteriburg  on  Appamattox,  Rich- 
mond on  James  river,  Newcaftle  on  York  river,  Frederickfburgh  on 
Rappahannock,  and  Alexandria  on  Patomak.  From  thefe  the  diftri- 
bution  will  be  to  fubordinate  filiations  of  the  country.  Accidental  cir- 
cumflanccs  however  may  control  the  indications  of  nature,  and  in  no 
inftances  do  they  dc  it  mors  frcouenth'  than  in  the  rife  and  fall  of  towns. 

To 
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To  the  foregoing  general  account,  we  add  the  following  more  par- 
ticular defcriptions. 

Alexandria  ftands  on  the  fouth  bank  of  Patomak  river  in  Fair- 
fax county.  Its  htuation  is  elevated  and  pleafant.  The  foil  is  clay. 
The  original  fettlers,  anticipating  its  future  growth  and  importance, 
laid  out  the  ftreets  upon  the  plan  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  about 
400  houfcs,  many  of  which  are  handfomely  built,  and  nearly  3000  in- 
habitants. This  town,  upon  opening  the  navigation  of  Patojnak  river, 
and  in  confequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  city  of  Wafhington,  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  moft  thriving  commercial  places  on  the  conti- 
nent. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  celebrated  feat  of  Prefident  Wafhington, 
is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  river  Patomak, 
where  it  is  nearly  two  miles  wide,  and  is  about  280  miles  from  the  lea, 
and  127  from  point  Look  out,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It 
is  nine  miles  below  Alexandria,  and  four  above  the  beautiful  feat  of 
the  late  Col.  Fairfax;  called  Bellevoir.  The  area  of  the  mount  is 
200  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  river,  and,  after  furnifhing  a  lawn 
of  five  acres  in  front,  and  about  the  fame  in  rear  of  the  buildings,  falls 
off  rather  abruptly  on  thole  two  quarters.  On  the  north  end  it  fub- 
fides  gradually  into  extenfive  paiture  grounds  ;  vhile  on  the  fouth  it 
Hopes  more  fteeply,  in  a  fhorter  diftance,  anu  terminates  with  the 
coach  houfe,  ftables,  vineyard  and  nurferies.  On  either  wing  is  a 
thick  grove  of  different,  flowering  foreft  trees.  Parallel  with  them, 
On  the  land  fide,  are  two  fpacious  gardens,  into  which  one  is  led  bv 
two  ferp'entine  gravel  walks,  planted  with  weeping  willows  and  fhady 
fhrubs.  The  Manfion  houfe  ltfelf  (though  much  embellifhed  by,  ye£ 
not  perfectly  fatisfactory  to  the  chafte  tafte  of  the  prefent  poffeffor)  ap- 
pears venerable  and  convenien-t.  The  fuperb  banquetting  room  has 
been  finifhed  fince  he  returned  home  from  the  army.  A  lofty  portico, 
96  feet  in  length,  fupported  by  eight  pillars,  has  a  ple<j!jng  effect  when 
viewed  from  the  water  ;  the  whole  affemblage  of  the  green  houfe, 
fchool  houfe,  offices  and  fervant's  halls,  when  feen  from  the  land  fide, 
bears  a  refemblance  to  a  rural  village — efpecially  as  the  lands  on  that 
fide  are  laid  out  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  Englifh  gardens,  in  meadows 
and  grafs  grounds,  ornamented  with  little  copies,  circular  clumps  and 
fingle  trees.  A  fmall  park  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  where  the  En- 
glifh fallow  deer,  and  the  American  wild  deer  are  feen  through  the 
thickets,  alternately  with  the  veffels  as  they  are  failing  along,  add  a 
romantic  and  pitturefque  appearance  to  the  whole  fcenery.  On  the 
oppofite  fide  of  a  fmall  creek  to  the  northward,  an  extenfive  plain, 
exhibiting  cornfields  and  cattle  grazing,  affords  in  fummer  a  luxuriant 
landfcape  ;  while  the  blended  verdure  of  woodlands  and  cultivated 
declivities,  on  the  Maryland  fhorc,  variegates  the  profpe£t  in  a  charm- 
ing manner.  Such  are  the  philoiophic  ihades  to  which  the  late  Com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  American  Armies  retired  from  the  tumultuous 
Icenes  of  a  bufy  world,  and  which  he  has  fince  left  to  dignify,  by  his 
unequalled  abilities,  the  molt  important  office  in  the  gift  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

Fredericksburch,  in  the  county  of  Spotfylvania,  is  fituated  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  Rappahannock  river,  1 10  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  and 
contains  about  200  houfes,  principally  on  one  ftrcet,  which  runs  near- 
ly parallel  with  the  river,  and  1500  inhabitants. 
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Richmond,  in  the  county  of  Henrico,  is  the  prefent  feat  of  govern- 
ment, and  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  James  river,  jiift  at  the  foot  of  the 
falls,  and  contains  between  400  and  500  houfes,  and  nearly  4000  inhab- 
itants. Part  of  the  houfes  are  built  upon  the  margin  of  the  river, 
convenient  for  bufinels  ;  the  reft,  are  upon  a  hill  which  overlooks  the 
.  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  commands  an  exter.hve  profpe£l  of  the 
river  and  adjacent  country.  The  new  houfes  are  well  built.  A  large 
itate  houfe  or  capitol,  has  lately  been  eretted  on  the  hill.  The  lower 
part  of  the  town  is  divided  by  a  creek,  over  which  is  a  convenient 
bridge.  A  bridge  between  300  and  400  yards  in  length,  has  lately 
been  thrown  acrofs  James  river  at  the  foot  of  the  fall,  by  Col.  Mayo. 
That  part  from  Manchefter  to  the  ifland  is  built  on  15  boats.  From 
the  ifland  to  the  rocks  was  formerly  a  floating  bridge  of  rafts  ;  but 
Col.  Mayo  has  now  built  it  of  framed  log  piers,  filled  with  ftone. 
From  the  rocks  to  the  landing  at  Richmond,  the  bridge  is  continued 
on  framed  piers  filled  with  hone.  This  bridge  connefts  Richmond 
"with  Manchester  ;  and  as  the  paffengers  pay  toll,  it  produces  a  hand- 
iome  revenue  to  Co!.  Mayo,  who  is  the  fole  proprietor. 

The  falls  above  the  bridge  are  feven  miles  in  length.  A  noble  canal 
is  cutting  and  nearly  completed  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  which 
is  to  terminate  in  a  bafonof  about  two  acres,  in  the  town  of  Richmond. 
Iromthis  baion  to  the  wharves  in  the  river,  will  be  a  land  carriage  of 
about  a  mile.  This  canal  is  cutting  under  the  dire&ion  of  a  company, 
who  have  calculated  the  expenfe  at  30,000/-  pounds,  Virginia  money. 
1  his  they  have  divided  into  500  fharesof6o/-  each.  The  opening  of 
this  canal  promiles  the  addition  of  much  wealth  to  Richmond. 

Petersburg,  25  miles  fouthward  of  Richmond,  Hands  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  Appamattox  river,  and  contains  upwards  of  300  houles 
in  two  divifions  ;  one  is  upon  a  clay  cold  foil,  and  is  very  dirty,  the  oth- 
er upon  a  plain  of  (and  or  loam.  There  is  no  regularity  and  very  little  ele- 
gance in  Petei  fburg,  it  is  merely  a  place  of  bufinefs.  The  Free  Mafons 
}iave  a  hall  tolerably  elegant.  It  is  very  unhealthy,*being  fhut  out  from 
the  accefsofthe  winds  by  high  hills  on  every  fide.  This  confined  fil- 
iation has  fuch  an  effect  upon  the  conftitutions  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  they  very  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  hard  drinkers  ;  hence,  in  the 
Opinion  of  phyficians.  they  require  a  confiderable  quantity  of  ftimu- 
iating  aliments  and  vinous  drinks,  to  keep  up  a  balance  between  the 
feveral  functions  of  the  body. 

About  2200  hogfheads  of  tobacco  are  infpefted  here  annually. 
Tike  Richmond,  Williamfburg,  Alexandria  and  Norfolk,  it  is  a  cor- 
poration ;  and  what  is  fingular,  Peterlburg  city  comprehends  a  part  of 
three  counties.  The  celebrated  Indian  queen,  Pocahonta,  from  whom 
defcended  the  Randolph  and  Bowling  families,  formerly  refided  at 
this  place.  Petei  fburg  and  us  iuburbs  contain  about  3000  inhab- 
itants. 

Wi  i.mamsburgh  is  60  miles  eafhvard  of  Richmond,  fituated  be- 
tween two  cieeks  ;  one  falling  into  James,  the  other  into  York  river. 
The  diftance  of  each  landing  place  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
which,  with  the  difadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  bring  up  large  vef- 
fels,  and  want  of  enterprize  in  the  inhabitants,  are  the  reafons  why  it 
never  flourifhcd.     It  confifts  of  about  200  houfes,  going  fait  to  decay, 

and 
*  It  is  aflerted  as  an  undoubted  fa(\,  by  a  number   of  ge*t'emen  wpII  arq'iainted  witfe 
this  town,  that,  in  1781,  «  oae  child  t.-Jy  born  to  it  h*d  arrived  10  Hieflhooa,  and  he  wa'% 
i-  Cripple,' 
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and  has  about'  1400  inhabitants.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  in  parallel 
ftreets,  with  a  fquare  in  the  center,  through  which  runs  the  principal 
itreet,  E.  and  W.  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  more  than  100  feet  wide. 
At  the  ends  of  this  ftreet  are  two  public  buildings,  the  college  and 
capitol.  Belides  thefe  there  is  an  Epifcopal  church,  a  prifon,  a  hofpit- 
al  for  lunatics,  and  the  palace  ;  all  of  them  extremely  indifferent.  In 
the  capital  is  a  large  marble  ftatue,  in  the  likenels  of  Narbone  Berk- 
ley, Lord  Botetourt,  a  man  diftinguifhed  for  his  love  of  p:ety,  litera- 
ture and  good  government,  and  formerly  governor  of  Virginia.  It 
•was  erected  at  theexpenfe  of  the  ftate,  fometime  fmce  the  year  1771. 
The  capitol  is  little  better  than  in  ruins;  and  this  elegant  ftatue  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  rudenefs  of  negroes  and  boys,  and  is  fhamefully  de- 
faced. 

Every  thing  in  William fburgh  appears  dull,  forfaken  and  melancho- 
ly— no  trade — no  amufements,  but  the  infamous  one  ol  gaming — no 
indufiry,  and  very  little  appearance  of  religion.  The  unprofpsroui 
ftate  of  the  college,  but  principally  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment, have  contributed  much  to  the  decline  of  this  city. 

Yorktown,  13  miles  eaftward  from  Williamfburgh,  and  14  from 
Monday's  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  place  of  about  100 
Jhoufes,  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  York  river,  and  contains  about 
700  inhabitants.  It  was  rendered  famous  by  the  capture  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  his  army,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781,  by  the  united 
forces  of  France  and  America. 

Colleges,  Academies,  &c]  The  college  of  'William  and  Ma- 
ry was  founded  in  the  time  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  who 
granted  to  it  20,000  acres  of  land,  and  a  penny  a  pound  duty  on  cer- 
tain tobaccoes  exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  had 
been  levied  by  the  ftatute  of  25  Car.  2.  The  affernbly  alfo  gave  it, 
by  temporary  laws,  a  duty  on  liquors  imported,  and  fkins  and  furs  ex- 
ported. From  thefe  refources  it  received  upwards  of  3000^.  The 
buildings  are  of  brick,  fuflicient  for  an  indifferent  accommodation  of 
perhaps  100  fludents.  By  its  charter  it  was  to  be  under  the  govern- 
ment of  20  vifitors,  who  were  to  be  its  legiilators,  a:id  to  have  a  pref- 
ident  and  fix  profeffors,  who  were  incorporated.  It  was  allowed  a 
reprefentative  in  the  general  affembly.  Under  this  charter,  a  profeffor- 
fhip  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  a  profeiTorfhip  ot  mathemat- 
ics, one  of  moral  philofophy,  and  two  of  divinity,  were  eflablifhcd. 
To  thefe  were  annexed,  for  a  fixth  profefforfhip,  a  connderable  dona- 
tion by  a  Mr.  Boyle  of  England,  for  the  inftruction  of  the  Indians, 
and  their  conversion  to  chriftianity.  This  was  called  the  piofefTor- 
fhip  of  Brafferton,  from  an  eftate  of  that  name  in  England,  purchaled 
■with  the  monies  given.  The  admifhon  of  the  learners  of  Latin  and 
Greek  filled  the  college  with  children.  This  rendering  it  difagreeable 
and  degrading  to  young  gentlemen  already  prepared  for  entering  on 
the  fciences,  they  were  difcouraged  from  reforting  to  it,  and  thus  the 
ichools  for  mathematics  and  moral  philolophy,  which  might  have 
been  of  fome  fervice,  became  of  very  little.  The  revenues  too  were 
exhauded  in  accommodating  thole  who  came  only  to  acquire  the  ru- 
diments of  fcience.  After  the  prefent  revolution,  the  vifitois,  having 
no  power  to  change  thofe  circumftances  in  the  conftituticn  of  the 
college  which  were  iixed  by  the  charter,  and  being  therefore  confin- 
ed in  the  number  of  orofefforfhips,  undertook  to  change  the  objefts 
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of  the  profefforfhips.  They  excluded  the  two  fchools  for  divinity^ 
and  that  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  iubftituted  others  ; 
lb  that  at  prefent  they  ftand  thus — A  profefforlhip  for  law  and  police 
— anatomy  and  medicine — natural  philofophy  and  mathematics — mor- 
ral  philolophy,  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  fine  arts — modern 
languages — for  the  Brafferton. 

Mealures  have  been  taken  to  increafe  the  number  of  profefforfhips, 
as  well  for  the  purpofe  of  fubdividing  thole  already  inlbtuted,  asof  add- 
ing others  for  oilier  branches  of  fcience.  To  the  profefforfhips  ufually 
eftablifhed  in  the  univerfities  of  Europe,  it  would  feem  proper  to  add 
one  for  the  ancient  languages  and  literature  of  the  north,  on  account 
of  their  connection  with  our  own  language,  laws,  cuftoms,  and  hiitory. 
The  purpoles  of  the  Brafferton  inftitution  would  be  better  anfweied 
by  maintaining  a  perpetual  miffion  among  the  Indian  tribes,  the  ob- 
ject of  which,  befides  inltrufting  them  m  the  principles  of  chriitiani- 
ty,  as  the  founder  requires,  fhould  be  to  collect  their  traditions,  laws, 
cuftoms,  languages,  and  other  circumfiances  which  might  lead  to  a 
aifcoyeiy  of  their  relation  to  one  another,  or  deicent  from  other  na- 
tions. When  thefe  objects  are  accompli  ihed  with  one  tribe,  the  mif- 
ficnary  might  oafs  on  to  another. 

The  college  edifice  is  a  huge,  misfhapen  pile.  i  Which  but  that  it 
lias  a  roof,  would  be  taken  for  a  brick  kiln,'  In  1787,  there  were  a- 
bout  30  young  gentlemen  members  ef  this  college,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  were  taw  fludents.  The  Academy  in  Prince  Edward  coun- 
ty has  been  erected  into  a  college  by  the  name  of  '  Hampden  Sydney 
College.'  It  has  been  a  flourishing  feminary,  but  is  now  laid  to  be  on 
the  decline. 

There  are  feveral  academies  in  Virginia — one  at  Alexandria — one 
at  Norlolk — one  at  Hanover,  and  others  in  other  places. 

Since  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  laws  of  Virginia  have 
been  reviled  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  who  have  re- 
ported their  work  to  the  affembly  ;  one  object  of  this  revifal  was  to 
diffule  knowledge  more  generally  through  the  mafs  of  the  neople. 
The  bill  for  this  purpofe  •  propofes  to  lay  off  every  county  into  fmall 
diltrifts  of  five  or  fix  miles  iquarc,  called  hundreds,  and  in  each  of 
them  to  eftabhfh  a  fchool  for  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. The  tutor  to  be  flippy' ted  by  the  hundred,  and  all  perlons 
in  it  entitled  to  lend  their  children  3  years  gratis,  and  as  much  longer 
as  they  pleafe,  paying  for  it.  Thefe  fchools  to  be  under  a  vifitor, 
who  is  annually  to  chufe  the  boy  of  belt  genius  in  the  fchool,  of  thoie 
■whole  parents  are  too  poor  to  give  them  further  education,  and  to 
lend  him  forward  to  one  of  the  grammar  fchools,  of  which  twenty  are 
propofed  to  be  erefted  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  teach- 
ing Greek,  Latin,  geography,  and  the  higher  branches  of  numerical 
arithmetic.  Of  the  boys  thus  fent  in  any  one  year  trial  is  to  be  made 
at  the  grammar  fchools  one  or  two  years,  and  the  belt  genius  of  the 
V  hole  ielected  and  continued  fix  years,  and  the  refidue  difmiffed;  by 
this  means  twenty  of  the  belt  geniufies  will  be  raked  from  the  rubbilh 
annually,  and  iniliucled,  at  the  public  expenfe,  fo  far  as  the  gram- 
mar Ichools  go.  At  the  end  of  fix  years  initruction,  one  half  are  to 
be  difcontinued  (from  among  whom  the  grammar  fchools  will  proba- 
bly be.  fupplied  with  future  mafters,)  and  the  other  half,  who  are  to  be 
chofcn  for  the  fuperionty  of  their  paits  and  difpofition.  are  to  be  feni 
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and  continued  three  years  in  the  ftudy  of  fuch  Iciences  as  they  fnall 
choofe,  at  William  and  Mary  college,  the  plan  of  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  enlarged,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  and  extended 
to  all  the  ufeful  Iciences.  The  ultimate  refult  or  the  whole  fcheme  of 
education  would  be  the  teaching  all  the  children  of  the  itate  reading, 
writing,  and  common  arithmetic  ;  turning  out  ten  annually  of  lupenor 
genius,  well  taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  geography,  and  the  higher  branches 
of  arithmetic  ;  turning  out  ten  others  annually,  of  itill  luperior  parts, 
who,  to  thole  branches  of  learning,  fhall  have  added  fuch  of  the  icien- 
ces as  their  genius  fhall  have  led  them  to  ;  the  furmfhing  to  the 
wealthier  part  of  the  people  convenient  lchools,  at  which  their  chil- 
dren may  be  educated,  at  their  own  expenfe — The  general  objects  of 
this  law  are  to  provide  an  education  adapted  to  the  years,  to  the  ca- 
pacity, and  the  condition  of  every  one,  and  directed  to  their  freedom 
and  happinefs.  Specific  detads  were  not  proper  for  the  law.  Theie 
muff,  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  vifitors  entrufted  with  its  execution.  The 
firft  ftage  of  this  education  being  the  lchools  of  the  huudreds,  wherein 
the  great  mafs  of  the  people  will  receive  their  inftru&ion,  the  princi- 
pal foundations  of  future  order  v/ill  be  laid  here.  The  firft  elements 
of  morality  may  be  initiiled  into  their  minds;  inch  as,  when  further- 
developed  astheir  judgments  advance  in  itrength,  may  teach  them  how 
to  promote  their  own  greateft  happinels,  by  fhewing  them  that  it  does 
not  depend  on  the  condition  of  life  in  which  chance  has  placed  them, 
but  is  always  the  refult  of  a  good  confeience,  good  health,  occupation, 
and  freedom  in  all  jult  puriuits.  Thofe  whom  either  the  wealth  of 
their  parents  or  the  adoption  of  the  ftatefhail  deftineto  higher  degrees 
of  learning,  will  go  on  to  the  grammar  fchools,  which  tonititute  the 
next  ftage,  there  to  be  infhucted  in  the  languages.  As'  foon  as  they 
are  of  a  fufficient  age,  it  is  fuppofed  they  will  be  fent  on  from  the 
grammar  fchools  to  the  univeiiity,  which  conftitutes  the  third  and 
laft  ftage,  there  to  ftudy  thofe  iciences  which  may  be  adapted  to 
their  views.  By  that  part  of  the  plan  which  prefcribes  the  felecfion 
of  the  youths  of  genius  from  among  the  dalles  of  the  poor,  the  itate 
will  avail  itielf  of  thofe  talents  which  nature  has  fown  as  liberally  a- 
mong  the  poor  as  the  rich,  but  which  perifh  without  uie,  if  not  fought 
for  and  cultivated.  But  of  all  the  views  of  this  law  none  is  more  im- 
portant, none  more  legitimate,  than  that  of  rendering  the  people  the 
fafe,  as  they  are  the  ultimate,  guardians  of  their  own  liberty.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  reading  in  the  firft  ftage,  where  they  will  receive  their 
whole  education,  is  propofed,  as  has  been  faid,  to  be  chiefly  hiftorical. 
Hiftory,  by  apprifing  them  of  the  pail,  will  enable  them  to  judge  of  the 
future  ;  it  will  avail  them  of  the  experience  of  other  time:>  and  ether 
nations  ;  it  will  qualify  them  asjudges  of  the  a&ions  and  deligns  of 
men  ;  it  will  enable  them  to  know  ambition  under  every  dilguife  it 
may  afTume  ;  and  knowing  it  to  defeat  its  views.  In  every  govern- 
ment on  earth  is  feme  trace  of  human  weaknefs,  fome  germ  of  cor- 
ruption and  degeneracy,  which  cunning  will  difcover,  and  wickednefs 
inienfibly  open,  cultivate  and  improve.  Every  government  degener- 
ates when  trufted  to  the  rulers  of  the  people  alone.  The  people  them- 
selves therefore  are  its  only  fafe  depofitories.  And  to  render  even 
them  fafe,  their  minds  muit  be  improved  to  a  certain  degree.  This  in- 
deed is  not  all  that  is  neceflary,  though  it  be  eflentially  necefTary. 
The  influence  over  government  muft  be  fhared  among  all  the  people* 
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tlf  every  individual  which  compcfes  their  mafs  participates  of  the  'ulti- 
mate authority,  the  government  will  be  fafe  ;  becaufe  the  corrupting 
the  whole  mafs  will  exceed  any  private  refources  of  wealth  ;  and  pub- 
]ic  ones  cannot  be  provided  but  by  levies  on  the  people.  In  this  cafe 
every  man  would  have  to  pay  his  own  price.  The  government  of 
■Great  Britain  has  been  corrupted,  becaufe  but  one  man  in  ten  has  a 
aght  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament.  The  iellers  of  the  govern- 
ment therefore  get  nine  tenths  of  their  price  clear. 

The  excellent  meaiures  for  the  diffuhon  of  uleful  knowledge,  which 
the  forementioned  bill  propofes,  have  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect. 
And  it  will  be  happy  it  the  great  inequality  in  the  cii  cumftances  of 
the  citizens — the  pride,  the  independence,  and  the  indolence  of  one 
clafs — and  the  poverty  and  depreliion  of  the  other,  do  not  prove  in- 
superable difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  univerfal  operation. 

Religion.]]  The  firfl  fettlers  in  this  country  were  emigrants  from 
England,  of  the  Engliih  church,  juft  at  a  point  of  time  when  it  was 
flufhed  with  complete  victory  over  the  religious  of  all  other  perfuafions. 
Poffefled,  as  they  became,  of  the  powers  of  making,  adminiftering 
and  executing  the  laws,  they  fhewed  equal  intolerance  in  this  country 
with  their  Prefhyterian  brethren,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  northern 
government.  The  Quakers  were  flying  from  perfecution  in  England. 
They  caff  their  eyes  on  thefe  new  countries,  as  afylums  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  ;  but  they  found  them  free  only  for  the  reigning 
feet.  Several  acts  of  the  Virginia  affembly  of  1659,  1662,  and  1663, 
had  made  it  penal  in  their  parents  to  refufe  to  have  their  childien 
baptized  ;  had  prohibited  the  unlawful  affembling  of  Quakers  ;  had 
made  it  penal  for  any  mailer  of  a  veffel  to  bring  a  Quaker  into  the 
itate  ;  had  ordered  thole  already  here,  and  luch  as  fhould  come 
thereafter,  to  be  imprifoned  till  they  fhould  abjure  the  country  ;  pro- 
vided a  milder  punifhment  for  their  firfl  and  fecond  return,  but  death 
for  the  third  ;  had  inhibited  all  perfons  from  fuffering  their  meetings 
in  or  near  their  houfes,  entertaining  them  individually,  or  difpofing  of 
books  which  fupported  their  tenets.  If  no  capital  execution  took 
place  here,  as  did  in  New  England,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  modera- 
tion of  the  church,  or  fpirit  of  the  legiflature,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
thelaw  itfelf  ;  but  to  hiftorical  circumffances  which  have  not  been 
handed  down  to  us.  The  Epifcopalians  retained  full  polTefhon  of  the 
country  about  a  century.  Other  opinions  began  to  creep  in  ;  and 
the  great  care  of  the  government  to  iupport  their  own  church, having 
begotten  an  equal  degree  of  indolence  in  its  clergy,  two  thirds  of  the 
people  had  become  dilTenters  at  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  rev- 
olution. The  laws  indeed  were  Hill  oppreiTive  on  them,  but  the 
fpirit  of  the  one  party  had  fubfided  into  moderation,  and  of  the  other 
had  rifen  to  a  degree  of  determination  which  commanded  refpect. 

Thepiefent  denominations  of  chriffians  in  Virginia  are,  Prefbyte- 
rians,  who  are  the  molt  numerous,  and  inhabit  the  weltern  parts  of  the 
irate  ;  Epifcopalians,  who  are  the  molt  ancient  fettlers,  and  occupy 
the  eaitern  and  firfl  fettled  parts  of  the  flate.  Intermingled  with  thefe 
are  great  numbers  of  Kaptifts  and  Methodifts. 

Character,  Manners  "J       Virginia  prides  itfelf  in  being    "The 
and  Customs.  ^Ancient  Dominion."     It  has  produced 

fome  of  the  moil  diflinguifhed  and  influential  men  that  have  been  ac- 
tive iri  effecting  the  two  late  grand  and   important  revolutions  in  A- 
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■Jticrica.  Her  political  and  military  character  will  rank  among  the 
prft  in  the  page  ofhiftory.  Bat  it  is  to  beobferved  that  this  charac- 
ter has  been  obtained  for  the  Virginians  by  a  few  eminent  men,  who 
have  taken  the  lead  in  all  their  public  tranSaftions,  and  who  in 
fhort  govern  Virginia  ;  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  do  not  con- 
cern tnemfelves  with  politics — io  that  their  government,  though  nom- 
inally republican,  is,  in  fact,  oligarchial  or  anllrocratical. 

Tne  Virginians, who  are  rich,  are  in  general  fenfible,  polite  and  ho!- 
pitable,  and  of  an  independent  fpirit.  The  poor  are  ignorant  and  ab- 
ject— and  all  are  of  an  inquisitive  turn.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  people  are  much  addicted  to  gaming,  drinking,  fw earing,  horfe 
racing,  cock  fighting,  and  moil  kinds  of  dissipation.  There  is  a  much 
greater  diiparity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  Virginia,  than  in 
any  of  the  northern  Hates.  The  native  inhabitants  are  too  generally 
unacquainted  with  bulinefs,  owing  to  their  pride,  and  falle  notions  of 
greatnefs.  Before  the  revolution  they  conlidered  it  as  beneath  a 
gentleman  to  attend  to  mercantile  matters,  and  devoted  their  time  prin- 
cipally to  amulement.  By  thefe  means  the  Scotch  people,  and  other 
foreigners  who  came  among  them,  became  their  merchants,  and  Sudden- 
ly grew  rich.  The  influence  of  Slavery  here  is  equally  pernicious  to 
the  morals  of  the  citizens  as  in  the  other  Southern  Slates. 

Constitution,  Courts  and  Laws. J  The  executive  powers 
are  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  cholen  annually,  and  incapa- 
ble of  a6ling  more  than  three  years  in  Seven.  He  is  aShSted  by  a  coun- 
cil of  eight  members.  The  judiciary  powers  are  divided  among  Sev- 
eral courts,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained.  Legislation  is  exerciied  by 
two  houfes  of  affembly,-  the  one  called  the  houle  of  delegates,  compol- 
ed  of  two  members  from  each  county,  choSen  annually  by  the  citizens, 
polfefling  an  eflate  for  life  in  100  acres  oF  uninhabited  land,  or  25  a- 
cres  with  a  houfe  on  it,  or  in  a  houSe  or  lot  in  Some  town  ;  the  other 
called  the  Senate,  conhSiing  of  24  members,  cholen  quadrennially  by 
the  Same  eledtors,  who  for  this  purpofe  are  distributed  into  24  districts. 
The  concurrence  of  both  houles  is  neceSfary  to  the  palling  of  a  law. 
They  have  the  appointment  of  the  governor  and  council,  the  judges 
of  the  Superior  courts,  auditors,  attorney  general,  treafurer,  register 
of  the  land  office,  and  delegates  to  Congrels. 

This  constitution  was  the  Hi  ft.  that  was  formed  in  the  whole  United 
States. 

There  are  three  Superior  courts,  to  which  appeals  lie  from  the  courts 
below,  to  wit,  the  high  court  of  chancery,  the  general  court,  and 
court  of  admiralty.  The  SirSt  and  Second  of  thele  receive  appeals 
from  the  county  courts,  and  alfo  have  original  juriSdicfion  where  the 
lubjecr.  of  controverfy  is  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  Sterling,  or  where 
it  concerns  the  title  or  bounds  of  land.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  ad- 
miralty is  original  altogether.  The  high  court  of  chancer)-  is  com- 
poSed  of  three  judges,  the  general  court  of  five,  and  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty of  three.  The  two  firft  hold  their  SeSFions  at  Richmond  at  Slated 
times,  the  chancery  twice  in  the  year,  and  the  general  court  twice  for 
bufineSs  civil  and  criminal,  and  twice  more  for  criminal  only.  The 
court  of  admiralty  fits  at  WilliamSburg  whenever  a  controverly  ariSes. 

There  is  one  Supreme  court,  called  the  Court  of  Appeals,  competed 
of  the  judges  of  the  three  Superior  courts,  aSTembling  twice  a  year  at 
ftated  times  at    Richmond,    This  court   receives  appeals  in  all  civil 
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Cafes  from  each  of  the  fuperror  courts,  and  determines  them  finally.' 
But  it  has  no  original  jurifdi£ti'on. 

All  public  accounts  are  fettled  with  a  board  of  auditors,  confifting 
of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  general  affembly,  any  two  of  whom 
mav  aft.  But  an  individual,  diflatisfied  with  the  determination  cf 
that  board,  may  carry  his  cafe  into  the  proper  fupcrior  court. 

In  1661,  the  laws  of  England  were  exprefsly  adopted  by  an  aft  of 
the  affembly  of  Virginia,  except  lb  far  as  '  a  difference  of  condition' 
render  them  inapplicable.  To  thefe  were  added  a  number  of  acts  of  af- 
fembly;pa(led  during  the  monarchy,  and  ordinances  of  convention,  and 
acts  of  affembly  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the  republic.  The  follow- 
ing variations  from  the  Britifih  model  arc  worthy  of  notice. 

Debtors  unable  to  pay  theirdebts,  and  making  faithful  delivery  of 
their  whole  effecls,  are  releaied  from  their  confinement,  and  their  per- 
fons  forever  difcharged  frOm  reftraint  for  fuch  previous  debts  ;  But 
any  property  they  may  afterwards  acquire  will  be  fubjeft  to  their 
creditors.— The  poor,  unable  tofupport  themfelves,  are  maintained  by 
an  affeffrhent  on  the  titheable  perfons  in  their  parifh. — A  foreigner  of 
any  nation,  not  in  open  war,  becomes  naturalized  by  rer  jving  to  the 
itate  to  reticle,  and  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  ;  and  thereby  acquires 
every  right  of  a  native  citizen. — Slaves  pafs  by  defcent  and  dower  as 
lands  do. — Slaves  as  well  as  lands,  were  entailable  during  the  monar- 
chy :  But,  by  an  aft  of  the  fir  ft  republican  affembly,  all  donees  in  tail, 
prefent  and\future,  were  veiled  with  the  abiolute  dominion  of  the  en- 
tailed fubjcftr~C  aming  debts  are  made  void,  and  monies  aftually  paid  to 
difchargeluch  debts  (if  they  exceed  40  fhillings)  may  be  recovered  by 

the  naver  within  three  months,  or  by  any  other  perfon  afterwards 

Tobacco,  flour,  beef,  pork,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  muft  beinfpefted 
by  perfons  publicly  appointed  before  they  can  be  exported. 

In  178.1,  the  affembly  enacted  that  no  man  fhould  be  compelled  to 
fupport  anv  religious  worfhip,  place  or  minifter  whatfoever,  nor  be 
enforced,  reftrained,  mo'.efted  or  burdened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor 
otherwife  fuffer  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but 
that  all  men  fhould  be  fiee  to  profefs,  and  by  argument  to  maintain 
their  opinion,  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  that  the  fame  fhould  in  no 
wife  diminifh,  enlarge  or  afleft  their  civil  capacities. 

In  Oftober  1786,  an  aft  was  paffed  by  the  affembly  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  iiaves  into  the  commonwealth,  upon  penalty  of  the  for- 
feiture of  thefum  of  iqooL  for  every  (lave.  And  every  fiave  import- 
ed contrary  to  the  true  intent   and  meaning  of  this   aft,   becomes  free. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce,]  Before  the  war,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  ftate  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  their 
own  clothing.  It  has  been  thought  they  ufed  to  import  as  much  as 
Jcotn  eighths  of  their  clothing,  and  that  they  nowmanufafture  three  quar- 
ters of  it.  We  have  before  mentioned  that  coniiderable  quant  itiesof  iron 
are  manufactured  in  this  Hate. — To  thefe  we  may  add  the  manufacture 
of  lead;  befides  which  they  have  few  others  of  confequence.  The 
people  are  much  attached  to  agriculture,  and  prefer  foreign  manufac- 
tures. 

Before 
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Before  the  war  this  Mate  exported,   communibus  annis,   according  to 
the  belt  information  that  could  be  obtained,  as  follows  : 

TABLE. 

Articles*  Quantity.  Amo.  in  dils* 

Tobacco  55,ooo  hhds.  cf  1000  lb.   1,650,000 

Wheat  800,000  h.fhels  606,666?- 

Indian  corn  600,000  buihels  £00,000 

Shipping  —       —       —  100,000 

Mails,  planks,  fkantling,  _____  66  666 1- 

fhinglcs,  Haves  '  v    i 

Tar,  pitch,  turpentine  30,000  barrels  40,000 
Peltry,  viz.  ikms  of  deer,  bea- ") . 

vers,  otters,  mufk  rats,  ra-  j»       180  hhds.  of  600  lb.  42,000 

coons,  foxes  j 

Pork  4.000  barrels  40,000 

Flaxfeed,  hemp,  cotton  —       —       • —  B.000 

Pit  coal,  pig  iron  —       —       —  6.6665- 

Peas  5,000  bufhels  3=333 r 

Beef  1,000  barrels  3:333  r 

Sturgeon,  white  fhad,  herring       —       —       —  S»333r 

Brandy  from  peaches  and  7  ffifi- 

apples,  and  whiikey       j  '        i 

Horles  —       —       —  1, 666  J 

2*833*333/ 
This  fum  is  equal  to  850,000^.  Virginia money,  657,142   guineas. 

The  amount  of  exports  from  this  ftate  in  the  year  fucceeding  Octo- 
ber 1,  1790,  confiding  chiefly  of  articles  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
table,  was  3,13 1,227  dollars.  About  40,000  hogfheadsof  tobacco  only 
were  exported  this  year. 

In  the  year  1758  this  Hate  exported  feventy  thoufand  hogfheads  of  to-. 
bacco,  which  was  the  greateit  auantity  ever  produced  in  this  country  in 
one  year.  But  its  culture  has  fait  declined  fince  the  commencement  cf 
the  war,  and  that  of  wheat  taken  its  place.  The  price  which  it  com- 
mands at  market  will  not  enable  the  planter  to  cultivate  it.  Were  the 
fupply  Hill  to  depend  on  Virginia  and  Maryland  alone,  as  its  culture 
becomes  more  difficult,  this  price  wouldrife,  fo  as  to  enable  the  planter 
to  furmount  thofe  difficulties  and  to  live.  But  the  weilern  country 
on  the  Miiulippi,  and  the  midlands  of  Georgia,  having  frefh  and  fer- 
tile lands  in  abundance,  and  a  hotter  inn,  are  able  to  underiell  thefs 
two  Hates,  and  will  oblige  them  in  time  to  abandon  the  railing  tobac- 
co altogether.  And  a  happy  obligation  for  them  it  will  be.  It  is  a 
culture  productive  of  infinite  wretchednefs.  Thofe  employed  in  it  are 
in  a  continued  Hate  of  exertion  beyond  the  powers  of  nature  to  fupport. 
Little  food  of  any  kind  is  railed  by  them  ;  lo  that  the  men  and  animals 
on  iheie  farms  are  badly  fed,  and  the  earth  is  rapidly  impoverished. 
The  cultivation  of  wheat  is  the  revet fe  in  eveiy  circumffance.  Be- 
sides clothingthe  earth  with  herbage,  and  preferving  its  fertility,  it  feeds 
the  labourers  plentifully,  requires  from  them  only  a  moderate  toil,  ex- 
cept in  the  feafoa  of  harvelt,  raites  great  numbers  of  animals  for  food 
and  fervice,  and  diffufes  plenty  ar.d  bappinefs  among  the  whole.     It  it 
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eafier  to  make  an  hundred  bufhels  of  wheat  than  a  thoufand  weight  of 
tobacco,  and  they  are  worth  more  when  made. 

It  is  not  ealy  to  lay  what  are  the  articles  either  of  neceflity,  com- 
fort, or  luxury,  which  cannot  be  railed  here,  as  every  thing  hardier 
than  the  olive,  and  as  hardy  as  the  hg,  may  be  railed  in  the  open  air. 
Sugar,  coflee  and  lea,  indeed,  are  not  between  thefe  limits  ;  and  habit 
having  placed  them  among  the  neceifaries  of  life  with  the  wealthy,  as 
long  as  thefe  habits  remain,  they  muft  go  for  them  to  thole  countries 
which  are  able  to  furnifh  them. 

History.]  We  have  already  given  a  brief  hiftorical  account  of 
the  firft  fettle  merit  of  Virginia,  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware  in 
1610.  His  arrival  with  a  frefh  fupply  of  fettlers  and  provifions,  re- 
vived the  drooping  ipirits  of  the  former  company,  and  gave  perma- 
nency and  relpectability  to  the  lettlement. 

In  April  1613,  Mr.  John  Rolf,  a  worthy  young  gentleman,  was 
married  to  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  the  famous  Indian 
chief.  This  connection,  which  was  very  agreeable  both  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  Indians,  was  the  foundation  of  a  friendly  and  advantageous 
commerce  between  them. 

In  1616,  Mr.  Rolf,  with  his  wife  Pocahontas,  vihted  England, 
where  fhe  was  treated  with  that  attention  and  refpect  which  fire  had 
merited  by  her  important  fervices  to  the  colony  in  Virginia.  She  di- 
ed the  year  following  at  Graveiend,  in  the  2  2d  year  of  her  age,  juft 
as  fhe  was  about  to  embark  for  America.  She  had  embraced  the 
chriitian  religion  ;  and  in  her  life  and  death  evidenced  the  fincerity 
of  her  profemon.  She  left  a  little  Ion,  who,  having  received  his  ed- 
ucation in  England,  came  over  to  Virginia,  where  he  lived  and  died 
in  affluence  and  honour,  leaving  behind  him  an  only  daughter. 
Her  deicendants  are  among  the  moil  refpettable  families  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Tomocomo,  a  fenhble  Indian,  brother  in  law  to  Pocahontas,  accom- 
panied her  to  England  ;  and  was  directed  by  Powhatan  to  bring  him 
an  exacf,  account  of  the  numbers  and  ftrength  of  the  Englifh.  For 
this  purpofe,  when  he  arrived  at  Plymouth,  he  took  a  long  itick,  in-» 
tending  to  cut  a  notch  in  it  for  every  perfon  he  fhould  lee.  This  he 
foon  fouid  impracticable,  and  threw  away  his  ltick.  On  his  return, 
being  alked  by  Powhatan,  how  many  people  there  were,  he  is  laid 
to  have  replied,  '  Count  the  itars  in  the  Iky,  the  leaves  on  the  trees, 
and  the  lands  on  the  lea  fhore  ;  for  fuch  is  the  number  of  the  people 
in  England.' 

In  purfuance  of  the  authorities  given  to  the  company  by  their  fev- 
eral  charters,  and  more  especially  of  that  part  in  the  charter  of  1609, 
which  authorifed  them  to  efUblifh  a  form  of  government,  they,  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1621,  by  charter  under  their  common  leal,  declared, 
That  from  thenceforward  there  fhould  be  two  lupreme  councils  in 
Virginia,  the  one  to  be  called  the  council  of  Hate,  to  be  placed  and 
difplaced  by  the  treafurer,  council  in  England,  and  company,  from 
time  to  time,  whole  office  was  to  be  that  of  allilting  and  advilmg  the' 
governor  ;  the  other  to  be  called  the  general  aiiembly,  to  be  convened 
by  the  governor  once  yearly,  or  oftener,  which  was  to  conhlt  of  the 
council  of  ftate,  and  two  burgelles  out  of  every  town,  hundred,  or" 
plantation,  to  be  relpettively  chofen  by  the  inhabitants.  In  this  all 
matters  were  to  be  decided  by  the  greater  part  of  the  votes  prefent  ; 

lelerving 
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teferving  to  the  governor  a  negative  voice  ;  and  they  were  to  have 
power  to  treat,  conlult  and  conclude  all  emergent  occai'.ons  concern- 
ing the  public  weal,  and  to  make  laws  for  the  behoof  and  goTern- 
ment  of  the  colony,  imitating  and  following  the  laws  and  poli;y  of 
England  as  neuly  as  might  be  :  Provided  that  thefe  laws  fkould 
have  no  force  till  ratified  in  a  general  quarter  court  of  the  corr.pany 
in  England,  and  returned  under  their  common  leal,  and  declaring  that, 
after  the  government  of  the  colony  mould  be  well  framed  and  lettled, 
ilo  orders  of  the  council  in  England  Ihouid  bind  the  colony  unlef* 
ratified  by  the  faid  general  affembly.  The  King  and  company  quar- 
relled, and  by  a  mixture  or  law  and  force,  the  latter  were  oulted  of 
all  their  rights,  without  retribution,  after  having  expended  locpce'. 
in  eitablifhing  the  colony,  without  the  fmalleft  aid  fiom  government. 
King  James  lulpendcd  their  powers  by  proclamation  of  July  15,  1624, 
and  Charles  I.  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands.  Both  fide* 
had  their  partifans  in  the  colony  :  But  in  truth  the  people  of  the  col- 
ony in  general  thought  themfelves  little  concerned  in  the  dibute, 
There  being  three  parties  interefted  in  theie  feveral  charters,  what 
patted  between  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  it  was  thought  could  not  affect  the 
third.  If  the  King  feized  on  the  powers  of  the  company,  they  only 
palled  into  other  hands,  without  increaie  or  diminution,  while  the 
rights  of  the  people  remained  as  they  were.  But  they  did  not  re- 
main fo  long.  The  northern  parts  of  their  country  were  granted  a- 
way  to  the  Lords  Baltimore  and  Fairfax,  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  obtain- 
ing alfo  the  rights  of  feparate  jurifdiftion  and  government.  And 
in  1650  the  parliament,  considering  itfelf  as  Handing  in  the  place 
of  their  depoied  king,  and  as  having  iucceeded  to  ail  his  powers,  with- 
out as  well  as  within  the  realm,  began  to  attume  a  right  over  the  col- 
onies, patting  an  a£t  for  inhibiting  their  trade  with  foreign  nations. 
This  fuccettion  to  the  exerciSe  of  the  kingly  authority  gave  the  firil col- 
our for  parliamentary  interference  with  the  colonies,  and  produced 
that  fatal  precedent  which  they  continued  to  follow  after  they  had  re* 
tired,  in  other  refoecls,  within  their  proper  functions.  When  this 
colony,  therefore,  which  ftill  maintained  its  oppolition  to  Cromwell 
and  the  parliament,  was  induced  in  1651  to  lay  down  their  arms,  they 
previoufiy  lecured  their  moft  eflential  rights  by  a  folerr.n  conven- 
tion. 

This  convention,  entered  into  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they  fup- 
poled  had  lecured  the  ancient  limits  of  their  country — its  free  trads 
— its  exemption  from  taxation  but  by  their  own  allembly,  and  ex- 
elufion  of  militaiy  force  from  among  them.  Yet  in  every  of  thefe 
points  was  this  convention  violated  by  lubiequent  kings  and  paii><i- 
ments,  and  other  infractions  of  their  conltitution,  equally  dangerous, 
committed.  The  general  alfembly,  which  was  compofed  of  the  coun- 
cil of  ftate  and  burgelTes,  fitting  together  and  deciding  by  plurality  of 
voicesj  was  fplit  into  two  houfes,  by  which  the  council  obtained  a 
feparate  negative  on  their  laws.  Appeals  from  their  fuprema  court, 
which  had  been  fixed  by  law  in  their  general  allembly,  were  arbitrari- 
ly revoked  to  England,  to  be  there  heard  before  the  king  and  council. 
Inftead  of  400  miles  on  the  fea  coaft,  they  were  reduced,  in  the  ipace 
of  30  years,  to  about  too  miles.  Their  trade  with  foreigners  was  to- 
tally fuppretted,  and,  when  carried  to  Great  Britain,  was  thefe  load- 
ed with  imports.     It  is  imneceflary,  however,  to  glean  up   the  feveral 
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inftarces  of  injury,  as  fcattered  through  American  and  Bririfh  hiftory  j 
and  tic  more  especially,  as,  by  paffing  on  to  the  acceifion  of  the  prefent 
king, we  (hall  find  fpecimensof  them  all,  aggravated,  multiplied  and 
crowded  within  aimall  compafsof  time,  fo  as  to  evince  a  fixed  deiigri  of 
conficering  the  rights  of  the  people,  whether  natural,  conventional  or 
chartered,  as  mere  nullities.  The  colonies  were  taxed  internally  ;  their 
effential  interefts  Sacrificed  to  individuals  in  Gteat  iiritain  ;  their  legifla- 
tures  :ufpended  ;  charters  annulled  ;  trials  by  juries  taken  away  ;  their 
perfors  lubjected  to  transportation  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  and  to  trial 
beforeforeign  judicatories  ;  their  Supplications  forredrefs  thought  be- 
neath inlwer  ;  themfelves  publifhed  as  cowards  in  the  councils  of  their 
mother  country  and  courts  of  Europe  ;  armed  troops  lent  among  them 
to  enforce  fubrniffion  to  thefe  violences  ;  and  actual  hoitilities  com- 
menced againfb  them.  No  alternative  was  prelented  but  refi fiance  or 
uncorditional  fubrniffion.  Between  theie  could  be  no  hefitation. 
They  clofed  in  the  appeal  to  arms.  They  declared  themfelves  inde- 
pendent States.  They  confederated  together  into  one  great  republic  ; 
thus  bcuring  to  every  ftate  the  benefit  of  an  union  of  their  whole 
force.  They  fought — they  conquered — and  obtained  an  honourable 
and  glorious  peace. 

List  of  Presidents   and  Governors  of   Virginia,  from  its  jirfi 

Jdtlanent  to  the  year  1624.* 

Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  from  May 

John  Ratcliffe, 

Mat.  Scrivener,   Vice  Prefidentt 

John  Smith, 

George  Percy,  Governor, 

Sir  Thomas  Gates, 

Lord  Delaware. 

George  Percy, 

Sir  Thomas  Dale, 

Sir  Thomas  Gates, 

Sir  Thomas  Dale, 

George  Yeardley, 

Samuel  A.rgall, 

George  Yeardley, 

Sir  Francis  Wyat, 

*  Smith  brings  down  the  hiftory  of  Virginia  no  farther  than  this  period.    A 
lift  of  the  governors  fincehas  not  been  received. 


May, 

1607, 

to  Sept. 

1607. 

Sept. 

1607, 

to  July, 

1608. 

J«iy> 

1608, 

to  Sept. 

1608. 

Sept. 

1608, 

to  Sept. 

1609. 

Sept. 

1609, 

to  May, 

1610. 

May, 

1610, 

to  June, 

1610. 

June, 

1610, 

to  March, 

161 1, 

March. 

1611, 

to  May, 

1611. 

May, 

161 1, 

to  Aug. 

1611. 

Auguft 

1611. 

to 

1614. 

1614, 

to 

1616. 

1616, 

to 

1617. 

1617, 

to 

1619. 

1619, 

to  Nov. 

1621. 

Nov. 

1621, 

to 

1624. 
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INDIANA. 

N  DIANA,  fo  called,  is  a  tra£l  of  land  lying  on  the  Ohio  river,  in 

the  ftate  of  Virginia,  ceded  to  William  Trent  and  twenty  two  others, 
by  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Shawanefe,  Delaware  and  Huron  tribes, 
as  a  compenfation  for  the  loifes  they  had  fuftained  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  latter,  in  the  year  1763.  This  feflion  was  made  in  a 
congrefs  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  Six  Nations,  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
by  an  indenture,  (igned  the  3d  of  November,  1768,  witneffing,  'That 
for  and  in  coniideration  of  £85.916  :  10  :  8,  York  currency,  (the  fame 
being  the  amount  of  the  goods  ieized  and  taken  by  faid  Indians  from 
laid  Trent,  &c.)  they  did  grant,  bargain,  fell,  &c.  to  his  majefty,  his 
heirs  and  fucceffors,  for  the  only  ufe  of  the  laid  William  Trent,  &c„ 
all  that  traft  or  parcel  of  land,  beginning  at  the  foutherly  fide  of  the 
little  Kanhaway  creek,  where  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  river  Ohio  ; 
and  running  thence  foutheaft  to  the  Laurel  Hill  ;  thence  along  the 
Laurel  Hill  until  it  ftrikes  the  river  Monongahela  ;  thence  down  the 
ftream  of  the  faid  river,  according  to  the  feveral  courfes  thereof,  to 
the  fouthern  boundary  line  of  the  province  of  Pennfylvania  ;  thence 
weftwardly  along  the  courfe  of  the  faid  province  boundary  line  as  far 
as  the  fame  fhall  extend  ;  thence  by  the  fame  courfe  to  the  river  Ohio, 
and  then  down  the  river  Ohio  to  the  place  of  beginning,  inclufively.* 
This  indenture  was  figned  by  fix  Indian  chiefs,  in  prefence  of  Sir 
William  Johnfon,  Governor  Franklin  of  New  Jerfey,  and  the  Com- 
jniffioners  from  Virginia,  Pennfylvania,  &c.  making  twelve  in  the 
tvhole. 

Since  the  Indians  had  an  undifputed  title  to  the  above  limited  terri- 
tory, either  from  pre-occupancy  or  conqueft,  and  their  right  was  ex- 
prefsly  acknowledged  by  the  above  deed  of  ceffion  to  the  crown,  it  is 
very  evident  that  Mr,  Trent,  in  his  own  right,  and  as  attorney  for  the 
traders,  has  a  good,  lawful  and  fufficient  title  to  the  land  granted  by 
the  faid  deed  of  conveyance. 

This  matter  was  laid  before  congrefs  in  the  year  1782,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  confider  it,  who,  in  May,  reported  as  follows  : 
*  On  the  whole,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  purchafes  of 
Colonel  Croghan  and  the  Indian  company,  were  made  bona  fide  for  at 
valuable  confideration,  according  to  the  then  ufage  and  cufioms  of 
purchafing  Indian  lands  from  the  Indians,  with  the  knowledge,  con- 
fent  and  approbation  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  the  then  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  and  Virginia,  and  therefore  do  recommend 
that  it  be 

,  Refolved,  That  if  the  faid  lands  are  finally  ceded  or  adjudged  to  the 
United  States  in  point  of  jurifdiftion,  that  congrefs  will  confirm  to 
fuch  of  the  faid  purchafers  who  are,  and  fhall  be,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  either  of  them,  their  refpective  fhares  and  propor- 
tions of  faid  lands,  making  a  reafonable  deduction  for  the  value  of 
the  quit  rents  referved  by  the  crown  of  England.' 

Notwithftanding  this  report  of  the  committee,  the  queftion  could  never 

be  brought  to  a  decifion  before  congrefs.     The  federal  conftitution  has, 

however,made  provifion  for  the  determination  of  this  bufinefs  before  the 

fupreme  federal  court.     But   previous  to  an  appeal  to  this  court,  the 

M  rtj.  proprietors' 
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proprietors  thought  proper,  by  their  agent,  Colonel  Morgan,  (who  is 
alfo  a  proprietor)  to  prefent  a  memorial  to  the  legiflature  of  Virginia, 
letting  forth  their  claims,  and  praying  that  the  bufinefs  might  be  equi- 
tably fettled.  This  memorial  was  prefented  in  November,  1790  ;  and 
thus  the  Indiana  bufinefs  refts  for  the  prefent. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles*  Square  Miles* 

Length   250  in.  (8°  and  150    W.  Lon.       "I 

n        1  i     '"      -  between  <       rn      1      j      o       /  \t   t    .    r       5,coo 

Breadth2ooJ  (    36°3o'  and  390  30'  N.  Lat.  J       a' 

B  .  -         1      "f£OUNDED    northweft,    by  the   river  Ohio  ; 

'J  I  £  weft,  by  Cumberland  river  ;  fouth,  by  North 
Carolina  ;  eaft,  by  Sandv  river,  and  a  line  drawn  due  (outh  from  its 
fource,  till  it  ftrikes  the  northern  boundary  of  North  Carolina. 

Civil  Divisions.]  Kentucky  was  originally  divided  into  two 
counties,  Lincoln  and  Jeffetfon.  It  has  lince  been  fubdivided  into 
nine,  which  follow  : 


Counties. 

No.  Inhab. 

Chief   Townr. 

No.  Inhab. 

Jefferfon, 

4;S65 

Louisville, 

200 

1  .  yette. 

17,576 

Lexington, 

834 

Bourbon, 

7>837 

Mercer, 

6,941 

Danville, 

150 

Nelfon, 

1 1,099 

Beardftown, 

2i6 

Madifon, 

5772 

Lincoln, 

6,548 

\ 

Woodford, 

9,210 

Mafon, 

2,267 

Wafhington, 

462 

Total  73.677     of  whom  12,430  are  flaves. 

As  moft  of  thefe  counties  are  very  large,  it  is  probable  that  fubdi- 
virions  will  continue  to  be  made,  as  population  increafes. 

Rivers.]  The  river  Ohio  wafhes  the  northweftern  fide  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  its  whole  extent.  Its  principal  branches,  which  water  this 
fertile  tract  of  country,  are  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Salt,  Green 
and  Cumberland  rivers.  Thefe  again  branch  in  various  directions, 
into  rivulets  of  different  magnitudes,  fertilizing  the  country  in  all  its 
parts.  At  the  bottoms  of  thefe  water  courfes  the  limeftone  rock, 
which  is  common  to  this  country,  appears  of  a  greyifh  colour  ;  and 
where  it  lies  expofed  to  the  air,  in  its  natural  ftate,  it  looks  like  brown 
freeftone.  On  the  banks  of  thefe  rivers  and  rivulets,  this  ftone  has 
the  appearance  of  fine  marble,  being  of  the  fame  texture,  and  is  found 
in  the  greateft  plenty. 

Sanay,  Licking  and  Kentucky  rivers  rife  near  each  other,  in  the 
Cumberland  mountains.  Of  thefe,  Sandy  river  only  breaks  through 
the  mountain.  This  river  conftitutes  a  part  of  the  eaflern  boundary 
of  Kentucky.  Licking 
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.    Licking  river  runs  in  a  northweft  direction,  upwards  of  ico   miles, 
and  is  about  100  yards  broad  at  its  mouth. 

Kentucky  is  a  very  crooked  river,  and  after  running  a  courfe  of 
more  than  200  miles,  empties  into  the  Ohio  by  a  mouth  150  yards 
bro: 

all  river  rifes  at  four  different  places  near  each  other.     The  wind- 

i.  !    this  river  are  curious.     The   four    branches,  after  a  circuitous 

c  id  a  fine  tract  of  land,  unite  ;  and   after  running  about  15 

miles,    empty   into    the    Ohio,  20  miles  below   the  falls.     Its  general. 

fe  is  weftward — its  length  about  go  miles — and  at   its  mouth  is  80 

:Je. 

Green   river  purfues    4  weftern  courfe  upwards  of  150  mile 
by  a  mouth  80  yards  wide,    falls  into  the  Ohio,    120  miles  I 
rapids. 

Cumberland  river  interlocks  with  the  northern  branch  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  rolling  round  the  other  arms  of  Kentucky,  among  the 
mountains  in  a  fouthern  courfe,  ioo  miles — then  in  a  fouthvveifcern 
courfe  for  above  200  more — then  in  a  fouthern  and  fouthweltern 
courfe  for  about  250  more,  finds  the  Ohio,  413  miles  below  the  falls. 
At  Nafhville,  this  river  is  200  yards  broad,  and  at  its  mouth  300. 
The  river  in  about  half  its  coude,  paffes  through  North  Carolina. 

Thele  rivers  are  navigable  for  boats  almoft  to  their  fources,  with- 
out rapids,  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  The  little  rivulets 
which  checker  the  country,  begin  to  leffen  in  June,  and  quite  cilap- 
pear  in  the  months  of  Auguft,  September  and  October.  The  autum- 
nal rains,  however,  in  November  replenifh  them  again.  The  method 
of  getting  a  fupply  of  water  in  the  dry  feafon  is  by  finking  wells, 
which  are  eafily  dug,  and  afford  excellent  water.  The  want  of  wa- 
ter in  autumn,  is  the  great  complaint.  Mills  that  may  be  fupplied 
with  water  eight  months  in  a  year,  may  be  erected  in  a  thoufand  dif- 
ferent places.  Wind  mills  and  horfe  mills  may  fupply  the  other  four 
months. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  generally  high  and  compofed  of  lime 
ftone.  After  heavy  rains,  the  water  in  the  rivers  riles  from  10  to  00 
feet. 

Springs.]  There  are  five  noted  fait  fprings  or  licks  in  this  coun- 
try ;  viz.  the  higher  and  lower  Blue  Spring?,  on  Licking  river,  from 
fome  of  which,  it  is  faid,  iffue  ftreams  of  brinifh  water — the  Big  Bone 
lick,  Drennon's  licks  ;  and  Bullet's  lick,  at  Saitfburgh.  The  laft  cf 
thefe  licks,  though  in  low  order,  has  fupplied  this  country  and  Cum- 
berland with  fait  at  20  fhillings  he  bufhel,  Virginia  currency  ;  and 
iome  is  exported  to  the  Illinois  country.  The  method  of  procuring 
water  from  thefe  licks,  is  by  finking  wells  from  30  to  40  feet  deep. 
The  water  drawn  from  thele  wells  is  more  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
fait  than  the  water  from  the  fea.  A  ftrait  road,  40  feet  wide,  has 
been  cut  from  Saitfburgh  to  Louifville,  24  miles. 

Face  of  the  Country,  \  This  whole  country,  as  far  as  has 
Soil  and  Produce.  )  yet  been  difcovered,  lies  upon  a  bed 
of  lime  ftone,  which  in  general  is  about  fix  feet  below  the  furface,  ex- 
cept in  the  vallies,  where  the  {oil  is  much  thinner.  A  tract  of  about 
20  miles  wide,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  is  hilly,  broken  land,  in- 
terfperfed  with  many  fertile  fpots.  The  reft  of  the  country  is 
agreeably  uneven,  gently  afcending  and  defcending  at  no  great  dif- 
M  m  2  tances. 
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tances.  The  angles  of  afcent  are  from  eight  to  twenty  four  degree?, 
and  lometimes  more.  The  vallics  in  common,  are  very  narrow,  and 
the  foil  in  them  is  very  thin,  and  of  an  inferior  quality  ;  and  that  along 
the  afcending  ground  is  frequently  not  much  better  ;  for  where  you 
lee  a  tree  blown  up,  you  find  the  roots  clinging  to  the  upper  parts  of 
the  rock.  The  foil,  on  thefe  agreeable  alcents,  (for  they  cannot  be 
called  hills)  is  fufficiently  deep,  as  is  evident  from  the  fize  of  the  trees. 
The  foil  is  either  black,  or  tinged  with  a  lighter  or  deeper  vermiliion, 
or  is  of  the  colour  of  dark  afhes.  In  many  places  there  aie  appear- 
ances of  potter's  clay,  and  coal  in  abundance.  The  country  prom- 
ifes  to  be  well  fupplied  with  wholefome,  well  tailed  water.  In  Nel- 
fon  county,  northwelt  of  Rolling  fork,  a  branch  of  Salt  river,  is  a 
traft  of  about  40  miles  fquare,  moltly  barren,  interfperfed  with  plains 
and  (trips  of  good  land,  which  are  advantageous  lituations  for  railing 
cattle,  as  the  neighbouring  barrens,  as  they  are  improperly  ftyled,  are 
covered  with  grals,  and  afford  good  palturage.  The  lands  eaft  of  Nolin 
creek  a  branch  of  Green  river,  aie  in  general  of  an  inferior  quality  ; 
but  the  banks  of  Green  river  afford  many  deiirable  lituations. 

Towards  the  head  waters  of  Kentucky  river,  which  interlock  with 
the  waters  of  Cumberland  and  Sandy  rivers,  and  the  whole  country 
eaft  ward  andfouthward  as  far  as  the  Holftein  river,  is  broken,  moun- 
tainous and  almoft  impenetrable  ;  and  from  the  delcription  given  by 
hunters,  it  is  much  doubted  whether  it  will  ever  be  pradticable  to  make 
a  paffable  road  from  Kentucky  acrols  to  Winchelter,  in  Virginia,  on 
the  ealt  fide  of  the  mountains,  which,  on  a  ftraight  line,  is  not  perhaps 
more  than  400  miles,  and  the  way  now  travelled  is  600.  No  country/ 
will  admit  of  being  thicker  fettled  with  farmers,  who  confine  them- 
lelves  to  agriculture,  than  this. 

Elkhorn  river,  a  branch  of  the  Kentucky,  from  the  foutheaft,  waters 
a  country  fine  beyond  delcription.  Indeed,  the  country  ealt  and 
fouth  of  this,  including  the  head  waters  of  Licking  river,  Hickman's 
and  Jeifamine  creeks,  and  the  remarkable  bend  in  Kentucky  river, 
may  be  called  an  extenfive  garden.  The  foil  is  deep  and  black,  and 
the  natural  growth,  large  walnuts,  honey  and  black  locuft,  poplar, 
elm,  oak,  hickory,  fugar  tree,  &c.  Grape  vines  run  to  the  tops  of 
the  trees  ;  and  the  furface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  clover,  blue 
grafs  and  wild  rye.  On  this  fertile  traft,  and  the  Licking  river,  and 
the  head  waters  of  Salt  river,  are  the  bulk  of  the  fettlements  in  this 
country.  The  foil  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Kentucky  river  isgeneral- 
ly  of  the  third  and  fourth  rates  ;  and  as  you  advance  towards  the  O- 
hio,  the  land  is  poor  and  hilly. 

Dick's  river  runs  through  a  great  body  of  firft  rate  land,  abounding 
with  cane,  and  affords  many  excellent  mill  feats.  Salt  river  has  good 
lands  on  its  head  waters,  except  that  they  are  low  and  unhealthy,  but 
for  25  miles  before  it  empties  into  the  Ohio,  the  land  on  each  fide  is 
level  and  poor,  and  abounds  with  ponds. 

Cumberland  river,  fo  much  of  it  as  palles  through  Kentucky,  trav- 
$rfes,  fome  parts  excepted,  a  hilly  poor  country. 

Green  river  overflows  its  banks  a  confiderable  way  up,  at  the  feafon 
when  the  Ohio  fwells,  which  is  in  April.  This  fwell  in  Green  river 
©ccafions  feveral  of  its  branches  to  overflow',  and  cover  the  low 
grounds  with  water,  leaves  and  vegetable  fubftances,  which,  in  fum- 
M$r3  become  noxious  and  unhealthy.     Its  banks  are  fine  and  fertile, 
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There  is  a  great  body  of  good  land  near  the  falls  and  rapids  in  the  O- 
hio,  called  Bare  gials  ;  but  the  climate  is  rendered  unhealthy  by 
ponds  of  ftagnant  water,  which  may  be  eafily  drained. 

This  country  in  general  is  well  timbered.  Of  the  natural  growth 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  we  may  reckon  the  fugar,  the  coffee, 
the  papaw  and  the  cucumber  tree.  The  two  laft  ate  loft  wood,  and 
bear  a  fruit  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  a  cucumber.  The  cofice  tree  re- 
iembles  the  black  oak,  and  bears  a  pod,  which  enclofcs  a  feed,  of 
which  a  drink  is  made  not  unlike  coffee.  Befides  thefe  there  is  the 
honey  locuft,  black  mulberry,  wild  cherry,  of  a  large  fize.  The  buck- 
eye, an  exceedingly  foft  wood,  is  the  horfe  chelnut  of  Europe.  The 
magnolia  bears  a  beautiful  blolfom  of  a  rich  and  exquifite  fragrance. 
Such  is  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  flowering  fhrubs  and  plants 
■which  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  this  country,  that  in  the  proper  lealon 
the  wildernefs  appears  in  bloffom. 

The  accounts  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil  in  this  country,  have,  in 
fome  inftances,  exceeded  belief  ;  and  probably  have  been  exaggerat- 
ed.— That  fome  parts  of  Kentucky,  particularly  the  high  groundi,  are 
remarkably  good,  all  accounts  agree.  The  lands  of  the  fir  It  rate  are 
too  rich  tor  wheat,  and  will  produce  50  and  60,  and  in  iome  inftances, 
it  is  affirmed,  100  bufhels  of  good  corn,  an  acre.  In  common,  the 
land  will  produce  30  bufhels  of  wheat  or  rye  an  acre.  Barley,  oats, 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  common  in  this  cli- 
mate, yield  abundantly.  The  old  Virginia  planters  fay,  that  if  the 
climate  does  not  prove  too  moift,  few  foils  known,  will  yield  more 
or  better  tobacco.  Experience  has  proved,  that  the  climate  is 
not  too  moift.  Great  quantities  of  this  article  have  been  exported 
to  France  and  Spain,  through  New  Orleans  ;  and  it  is  a  well  known 
fa£l  that  Philadelphia  is  a  profitable  market  for  the  Kentucky  planter, 
notwithftanding  all  the  inconveniences  and  expenfes  of  refhipment 
at  New  Orleans,  under  a  Spanifh  government.  What  advantages 
then  may  not  this  country  expect,  from  a  free  navigation  of  the  Miffi- 
fiippi,  unreftrained  by  Spanifh  policy  ! 

In  the  rivers  are  plenty  of  buffalo,  pike  and  catfifli  of  uncommon 
fize,  falmon,  mullet,  rock,  perch,  garfifh,  eel,  fuckers,  funfifh,  &c. — 
Shad  have  not  been  caught  in  the  weftern  waters. 

Swamps  are  rare  in  Kentucky  ;  and  of  courfe  the  reptiles  which 
they  produce,  fuch  as  fnakes,  frogs,  &c.  are  not  numerous.  The  hon- 
ey bee  may  be  called  a  domeftic  inleft,  as  it  is  faid  not  to  be  found 
but  in  civilized  countries.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  faying  which  is 
common  among  the  Indians,  when  they  fee  a  (warm  of  bees  in  the 
woods,  '  Well  brothers,  it  is  time  for  us  to  decamp,  for  the  white  peo- 
ple are  coming.'  Neverthelefs  bees,  of  late  years,  have  abounded,  to 
their  amazement,  even  2CO  miles  N.  and  N.W.  of  the  Ohio. 

The  quadrupeds,  except  the  buffalo,  are  the  fame  as  in  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas. 

Climate.]  Healthy  and  delightful,  fome  few  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ponds  and  low  grounds  excepted.  The  inhabitants  do 
not  experience  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Snow  feldom  falls 
deep,  or  lies  long. — The  winter,  which  begins  about  Chriftmas,  is 
never  longer  than  three  months,  and  is  commonly  but  two,  and  is  fa 
mild  as  that  cattle  can  fubfift  without  fodder, 
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Chief  Towns.]  Lexington,  which  (lands  on  the  head  waters 
of  Elkhorn  river,  is  reckoned  the  capital  of  Kentucky.  Here  the 
courts  are  held,  and  bufinefs  regularly  conducted.  In  1786,  it  con- 
tained about  soo  houles,  and  feveral  ilores,  with  a  good  allotment  of 
dry  goods.  It  has  greatly  increafed  lince,  and  contains  about  goo  in- 
habitants. 

Washington-,  the  fhire  town  of  Mafon  county,  is  the  fecond 
town  in  this  Hate,  containing  about  500  inhabitants. 

Leestown  is  well  of  Lexington,  on  theeaftcrn  bank  of  Kentucky 
liver.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  is  flourifhing.  The  banks  of  Ken- 
tucky river  are  remarkably  high,  in  lome  places  3  and  400  feet,  com- 
poied  generally  of  ftupendous  perpendicular  rock  ;  the  coniequence 
is,  there  are  few  crolhng  places.  The  beft  is  at  Leeftown,  which  is  a 
circumflance  that  mull  contribute  much  to  its  increafe. 

Louisville,  is  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  in  a  fertile  country,  and 
promiles  to  be  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  has  been  made  a  port  of  en- 
try.  Its  unheahninefs.  owing  to  Stagnated  waters  back  of  the  town, 
has  confiderably  retarded  its  growth.  Betides  thefe  there  is  Beardftown, 
in  Nelfon  county,  and  Harrodfburg,  in  Mercer  county,  both  on  the 
head  waters  of  Salt  river  ;  Danville,  Booniborough  and  Granville  aie 
alio  increafing  towns. 

Population  and  Character.]  The  population  of  this  ftate 
in  1790,  is  given  in  the  preceding  table.  In  1783,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln*  only,  there  were,  on  the  militia  rolls,  3570  men,  chiefly  em- 
igrants from  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia.  In  1704,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants were  reckoned  at  upwards  of  3o:ooo.  It  is  alierted  that  at 
leafb  2®. oco  migrated  here  in  the  year  1787.  Thefe  people,  collected 
from  different  Hates,  of  different  manners,  cufloms,  religions,  and  po- 
litical fentiments,  have  not  been  long  enough  together  to  form  a  uni- 
form national  character.  Among  the  fettlers  there  are  manv  gentle- 
men of  abilities,  and  many  genteel  families,  from  feveral  of  the  ftates, 
who  give  dignity  and  relpectability  to  the  feltlement.  They  are,  in 
general,  rnote  regular  than  people  who  generally  fettle  new  coun- 
tries. 

Religion.]  The  Baptifts  are  the  moll  numerous  religious  feci  in 
Kentucky.  1  here  are  feveral  large  congregations  of  Prefbyterians, 
a;;d  fome  few  of  other  denominations. 

Constitution.]  By  the  constitution  of  this  flatc,  formed  and  a- 
dopted  in  1702,  the  powers  of  government  aie  divided  into  3  diftincl 
departments  ;  legiflative,  executive,  and  judiciary.  The  legiflative 
power  is  veiled  in  a  general  aliembly,  cenhfting  of  a  fenate  and  houle 
of  representatives  ;  the  fupreme  executive,  in  a  governor  ;  the  judi- 
cal v,  in  the  fupreme  couit  of  appeals,  «r.d  fuch  interior  courts  as  the 
illature  may  eftablifh.  The  representatives  are  chofen  annually,  by 
the  people  ;  the  Senators  and  governor  are  cholen  for  four  years,  by 
tors  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  the  judges  are  appointed  during 
.  od  behaviour,  by  the  governor,  with  advice  of  the  ienate.  An  enu- 
nciation of  the  free  male  inhabitants,  above  21  yeaisold,  is  to  be 
made  once  in  four  Teais.  After  each  enumeration,  the  number  of 
(enators  and  reprelentatives  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  legislature,  and  ap- 
portioned among  the  feveral  counties,  according  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants. 

*  This  county,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  has  Since  been  divided,  and  iubdU 
vided. 
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habitants.  There  can  never  be  fewer  than  40,  nor  more  than  100  repre- 
sentatives.    The  fenate  at  firft  confided  of  1 1  members  ;   and  for  the 
addition  of  every  four  representatives,    one    fenator   is    to  be    added. 
The  reprefentatives  muft  be  24  years  old  ;  the  fenators  27  ;  the    gov- 
ernor 30,  and  all  of  them  muft  have  been  inhabitant  of  the  Itate  two 
years,     The  governor  can  hold  no  other  office.     The  members  of  the 
general    affembly  none,   but  thofe  of  attorney    at   law,  juftice  of    the 
peace,  coroner,  and  in  the  militia.     The  judges,  and  all  other  officers, 
muft  be    inhabitants    of  the  counties    for  which  they  are   appointed. 
The  governor,  members  of  the  general  aflembly,  and   judges,    receive 
Stated  falaries  out  of  the  public    treafury,  from  which    no  money    can 
bedrawn  but  in  confequenceof  appropriation  by  law.     All  officers  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  offices,  and  are  liable 
to  impeachment  for  mifconduft.  Elective  officers  muft  1  wear  that  they 
have  not  ufed  bribery  in  obtaining  their  elections.      All  free  male  cit- 
izens 21  years  old,  having  refided  in  the  itate  2  years,  or  in  the  coun- 
ty where  they  offer  to  vote,  one  year,  have  a  right    to    vote  for    rep- 
refentatives,   and    for  electors  of     fenators    and    governor,   and    are 
privileged  from  arreft,  in    civil  aftions,  while  attending  that  buhneis. 
The  general  affembly  meets  on  the  firft  Monday  in  November,  in  each 
year,  unlefs  fooner  convened  by  the  governor.       Each    houlc  chooles 
its  fpeaker  and  other  officers,    judges  of  the  qualifications  of  us  mem- 
bers,   and  determines  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  of  which  a  journal 
is  kept  and  publifhed  weekly,  unlets  fecrecy  be  requifite.     The  doors 
of  both  houfes  are  kept  open.     The  members  of  the  legillature,  while 
attending  the  public  bufinefs,  are    privileged  from  arrefts  in  civil   ac- 
tions, and  may  not  be  queftioned  elfewhere    for  anything  laid  in  pub- 
lic debate.     Impeachments  are  made  by  the  lower  houfe.  and  tried  by 
the  upper.     All  revenue  bills  originate  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives, 
and  are  amendable  by  the  fenate,  like  other  biils.    Each  bill  paffedby 
both  houfes  is  prefented  to  the  governor,  who  muft    iign  it  it  he    ap- 
prove it  ;  if  not,  he  muft  return  it  within   ten  days,  to  the    houfe  m 
which  it  originated  ;  if  it  be  not  returned,  or  if,  when   returned,  it  be 
repaired  by  two  thirds  of  both  houfes,  it  is  a  law  without  his  hgnature. 
The  governor  has  power  to    appoint    moft  of  the  executive    officesd 
of  the    ftate  ;  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  grant    reprieves  an 
pardons,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment;  to  require  information  from 
executive  officers  ;  to  convene  the  general  aiTembiv  on  extraordinary 
occafions,  and  adjourn  them  in   cafe  they    cannot    agree    on    the  time 
themfeives.     He  muft  inform  the  legillature,  of  the  ftate  of  the  cornr 
monwealth  ;  recommend  to  them  fuch  meaiures  as  he  fhall  judge    ex- 
pedient;   and  fee  that  the  laws  are  faithfully   executed.     The  ipeaker 
of  the  fenate  exercifes  the  office  of  governor  in  cafe  of  vacancy.     The 
legiflature  has  power  to  forbid  the  farther  importation  of  fiaves,  but 
not  to  emancipate  thofe  already  in  the  ftate,    without  the   conlent  of 
the  owner,  or  paying  an  equivalent.     Treafon    again  ft   the    common- 
wealth confifts  only  in  levying  war  againftit,  or  in  adhering  to  its  en- 
emies, giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

The  declaration  of  rights  alTerts  the  civil  equality  of  all  ;  their  right 
to  alter  the  government  at  any  time  ;  liberty  of  confciencc  ;  freedom 
of  elections  and  of  the  prefs  ;  trial  by  jury  ;  the  lubordmation  of  the 
military  to  the  civil  power  ;  the  rights  of  criminals  to  be  heard  in  then 
own  defence  ;  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  for  the  redrefs  <,. 
M  m  4  grievances^ 
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grievances,  to  bear  arms,  and  to  emigrate  from  the  ftate.  It  prohibits 
xtnreafonable  fearches  and  feizures  ;  exceffive  bail  ;  confinement  of 
debtors,  unlefs  there  be  prelumptionof  fraud':  lulpenhon  of  habeas  cor ■- 
puswrit,  unlefs  in  rebellion  or  invafion  ;  ex  pofl  jaElo  laws  ;  attainder  by 
the  legislature  ;  (landing  armies  ;  titles  of  nobility  and  hereditary  dii- 
tui&ion. 

Literature  and  Improvements.]  The legiflature of  Virginia, 
while  Kentucky  belonged  to  that  ftate,  made  provifion  ior  a  college 
in  it,  and  endowed  it  with  very  confiderable  landed  funds.  The  Revs 
John  Todd  gave  a  very  handiome  library  for  itsufe.  Schools  are  e(- 
tabli flied  in  the  feveral  towns,  and  in  general,  regularly  and  handfome- 
ly  fupported.  They  have  a  printing  office,  and  publifh  a  weekly  Ga- 
zette. They  have  erecled  a  paper  mill,  an  oil  mill,  fulling  mills,  faw 
mills,  and  a  great  number  of  valuable  grift  mills.  Their  fait  works 
are  more  than  iufficient  to  fupply  all  their  inhabitants,  at  a  low 
price.  They  make  confiderable  quantities  of  fugar  from  the  fugar  trees. 
Labourers,  particularly  tradelmen,  are  exceedingly  wanted  here. 

Curios  iti  e s.]  The  banks,  or  rather  precipices,  of  Kentucky 
and  Dick's  river,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  natural  curiofuies  of 
this  country.  Here  the  aftonifhed  eye  beholds  300  or  400  feet  of 
folid  perpendicular  rock,  in  fome  parts,  of  the  lime  (tone  kind,  and  in 
others  ol  fine  white  marble,  curioufly  checkered  with  ft  rata  of  afton- 
ifhing  regularity.  Thefe  rivers  have  the  appearance  of  deep  artifi- 
cial canals.  Their  high  rocky  banks  are  covered  with  red  cedar 
groves. 

Caves  have  been  difcovered  in  this  country  of  feveral  miles  in 
length,  under  a  fine  lime  (tone  rock,  fupported  by  curious  arches  and 
•pillars.  Springs  that  emit  (ulphureous  matter  nave  been  found  in 
ieveral  parts  of  the  country.  One  is  near  a  (altfpring,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boonfborough.  Therf.  are  three  fprings  or  ponds  of 
bitumen  near  Green  river,  which  do  not  form  a  ft  ream,  but  empty 
themielves  into  a  common  refervoir,  and  when  ufed  in  lamps,  aniwer 
all  the  purpoies  of  the  beft  oil.  Copperas  and  allum  are  among 
the  minerals  of  Kentucky.  Near  Lexington  are  found  curious  fepul- 
chres  full  of  human  fkeletons.  It  has  been  afferted  that  a  man,  in  or 
near  Lexington,  having  dug  5  or  6  feet  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  came  to  a  large  flat  (lone,  under  which  was  a  well  of  com- 
mon depth,  regularly  and  artificially  (toned. 

History.]  See  our  general  account  of  the  difcovery  and  fettle- 
mentof  Noun  America,  page  nyand  118, 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Sq.  Mile*. 

Length   300  1  Between  <    i°  and  6°  30/  W.  Long         C 
Breadth  120  3  }  330  50'  and  360  30/  N.  Lat.  |      <Hi«oo 

B  n      13  OUNDED  north,  by  Virginia  ;  eaft,  by  the 

Boundaries.!       rS    A(1       ■  ,    '  ,      P     c  '    ,    J    '.. 

J      JL-J   Atlantic  ocean  ,   iouth,   by    South  Carolina 

and  Georgia  ;  well,  by  a  chain  of  Mountains  a  few  miles  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  great  Appalachian  mountain.  This  chain  of  mountains, 
taking  the  whole  for  a  part,  has  occalionally  been  called  the  great  Iron 
mountain.  All  that  valt  countiy  which  lies  on  the  weft  of  the  Iron 
mountain  was  furrendered  to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  year  1789.  It  has  fince  been  erected  into  a  feparate 
government,  commonly  called  the  Territory  South  of  Ohio,  or  the 
Tenneflee  government.* 

Civil  Divisions.]]  This  ftate  is  divided  into  eight  diftrifts, 
which  are  fubdivided  into  54  counties,  as  follows  : 

TABLE. 

*  The  charter  limits  of  North  Carolina  are  aline,  beginning  or»  tlic  fea  fide, 
at  a  cedar  flake,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  a  little  river,  (being  thefouthern  ex- 
tremity of  Brunfwick  county)  and  running  thence  a  northwefl  courfe  through 
the  boundary  houfe,  in  lat.  33"  56'  to  lat.  350,  and  on  that  parallel  weft  as  far 
as  is  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  King  Charles  II.  to  the  original  proprietuis 
of  Carolina,  viz.  to  the  South  Sea.  Their  northern  line  begins  on  the  fea 
coaftin  lat.  360  30',  and  runs  due  weft  to  the  termination  of  the  foil  them  line. 
This  line  ftrikes  the  Miffifippi  15  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Thefe 
limits  were  afcertained  and  confirmed  agreeably  to  an  order  of  George  II.  in 

council  in  the  year .    Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  which  was  made 

with  France  and  Spain,  furrendered  her  claim  to  all  the  territory  wertward  of 
the  Miffifippi,  and  thofe  nations  by  the  fame  treaty  granted  to  Great  Britain  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Miffifippi.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  between  Spain  and 
Great  Britain,  his  Catholic  mnjefiy  exprefsly  confirms  the  former  treaty  of  1763, 
except  fuch  parts  as  are  there  excepted;  confeqtiently  he  confirms  to  Great  Brit- 
ain the  navigation  of  the  Miffifippi  ;  and  Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  yields 
to  the  United  States  her  entire  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Miffifippi.  But 
fince  Spain  now  claims  the  exclufive  navigation  of  the  Miffifippi,  which  fhe 
had  formerly  furrendered,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  United  States,  to  whom 
North  Carolina  has  ceded  her  weftern  territory,  may  claim  the  lands  on  the 
wed  fide  of  the  Miffifippi,  which  were  within  the  original  charter  bounds  of 
that  ftate. 
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Burke, 
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Lincoln, 
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Rivers.]  Chowan  river  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  three 
rn  rs,  viz.  the  Mehenin,  Nottaway  and  Black  rivers  ;  all  of  which 
rile  in  Virginia.  It  r'dls  into  the  northweft  corner  of  Albemarle 
found,  and  is  three  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  narrows  faft  as  you 
afcend  it. 

Roanoke  is  a  long  rapid  river,  formed  by  two  principal  branches, 
Staunton  river,  which  riles  in  Virginia,  and  Dan  river,  which  riles 
in  North  Carolina.  The  low  lands  on  this  river  are  lubject  to  inun- 
dations. It  is  navigable  only  for  fhallops,  nor  for  thefe,  but  about  6o 
or  70  miles,  on  account  of  falls,  which  in  a  great  meaiure  obitruft  the 
waier  communication  with  the  back  country.  It  empties,  by  feveral 
louths,  into  the  fouthweft  end  of  Albemarle  found.  The  planters 
on  the  banks  of  this  river  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  weahhieft  in  North 
Carolina.  One  of  them,  it  is  laid,  raifes  about  3000  barrels  of  corn, 
and  4000  bulhels  of  peas,  annually. 

Cufhai  is  a  fmall  river,  which  empties  into  Albemarle  found  between 
Chowan  and  the  Roanoke. 

Pamlico 
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Pamlico  or  Tar  river  opens  into  Pamlico  found.  Its  courfe  is  from 
northweft  to  foutheaft.  It  is  navigable  for  veflels  drawing  nine  feet 
water  to  the  town  of  Wafhington,  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth  ; 
and  for  icows  or  flats,  carrying  30  or  40  hogfheads,  50  miles  fuither,  to 
the  town  of  Tarbo rough.  Beyond  this  place  the  river  isinconlider- 
able  and  is  not  navigable. 

Neus  river  empties  into  Pamlico  found  below  Newbern.  It  is  nav- 
igable for  fea  veflels  about  1  2  miles  above  the  town  of  Newbern  ;  lor 
fcows  50  miles,  and  for  fmall  boats  200  miles. 

Trent  river,  from  the  fouthweft,  falls  into  the  Neus  at  Newbern.  It 
is  navigable  for  fea  veflels  about  1  2  miles  above  the  town,  and  for 
boats  thirty. 

There  are  feveral  other  rivers  of  lefs  note,  among  which  are  the 
Pafquotank,  Perquimins,  Little  river,  Alligator,  &c.  which  dilcharge 
themfelves  into  Albemarle  found.  All  the  rivers  in  North  Carolina, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas, 
which  empty  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  are  navigable  by  any  veilel  that 
can  pals  the  bar  at  their  mouth.  While  the  water  courfes  continue 
wide  enough  for  veflels  to  turn  round,  there  is  generally  a  lufficient 
depth  of  water  for  them  to  proceed. 

Cape  Fear,  more  properly  Clarendon  river,  opens  into  the  fea  at 
Cape  Fear,  in  about  lat.  33°  45'.  As  you  aicend  it,  you  pafs  Brunf- 
wick  on  the  left,  and  Wilmington  on  the  right.  The  river  then  di- 
vides into  northealh  and  northweft  branches,  as  they  are  called.  It  is 
navigable  for  large  veflels  to  Wilmington,  and  for  boats  to  Fayettevillcs 
near  go  miles  further.  This  river  affords  the  belt  navigation  in  North 
Carolina.  Yadkin  river  riles  in  this  ftate,  and  running  foutheaft- 
wardly,  croffes  into  South  Carolina,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Pe- 
dee,  and  pafles  to  fea  below    Georgetown. 

This  ftate  would  be  much  more  valuable,  were  it  not  that  the  rivers 
are  barred  at  their  mouths,  and  the  coaft  furnifhes  no  good  harbours. 
Thefe  circumftances  will  prevent  the  ftate  from  building  large  fhips, 
for  which  they  have  an  abundance  of  excellent  timber.  Several  caul- 
es  have  been  afligned  for  all  the  harbours  and  rivers  being  barred, 
fouth  of  the  Chefapeak.  Some  fuppofe  the  bars  are  formed  by  the 
current  of  the  long  rivers,  throwing  up  the  lands  where  their  rapidi- 
ty terminates — Others  fay  that  a  bank  is  thrown  up  by  the  Gulf  Stream, 
which  runs  near  thefe  fhores. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  in  this,  and  the  other  neighbouring  ftates, 
often  overflow  after  great  rains  ;  which  does  much  damage  to  the 
plantations.  A  gentleman  on  the  fpot  afferts,  that  he  has  feen  the 
water  30  feet  below  the  banks  of  the  river,  juft  after  it  had  been  10  feet 
above  them.  This  is  owing  to  the  narrownefs  of  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  which  do  not  afford  a  lufficient  channel  for  the  waters,  accu- 
mulating every  mile,  to  dilcharge  themfelves  into  the  ocean. 

Sounds,  Capes,  Inlets,  &c.J  Pamlico  found  is  a  kind  of  lakfi 
or  inland  fea,  from  10  to  20  miles  broad,  and  nearly  100  miles  in 
length.  It  is  feparated  from  the  fea,  in  its  whole  length,  by  a  beach 
of  land  hardly  a  mile  wide,  generally  covered  with  fmall  trees  or 
bufhes.  Through  this  bank  are  feveral  fmall  inlets,  by  which  boats 
may  pafs.  But  Ocrecok  inlet  is  the  only  one  that  will  admit  veflels 
of  burden  into  the  diftricts  of  Edenton  and  Newbern.  This  inlet  is 
in  latitude  350  10',  and  opens  into  Pamlico  found,   between  Ocrecok 

ifland 
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ifland  and  Core  bank  ;  the  land  on  the  north  is  called  Ocrecok  ;  and 
on  the  fouth  Portfmouth.  A  bar  of  hard  fand  croffes  this  inlet,  on 
which, .at  low  tide,  there  are  14  feet  water.  Six  miles  within  this 
bar,  is  a  hard  fand  fhoal,  called  the  Swafh,  lying  acrofs  the  channel. 
On  each  fide  of  the  channel  are  dangerous  fhoals,  fometimes  dry. 
There  is  from  8  to  9  feet  water  at  full  tide,  according  to  the  winds, 
on  the  Swafh.  Common  tides  rife  18  inches  on  the  bar,  and  ten 
on  the  Swafh.  Between  the  bar  and  the  Swafh  is  good  anchoring 
ground,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  anchorages.  Ships  drawing 
10  feet  water  do  not  come  farther  than  the  fir  ft  anchorage,  till  light- 
ened. Few  mariners,  though  acquainted  with  the  inlets,  choofe  to 
brina  in  their  own  veffels,  as  the  bar  often  fhifts  during  their  abience 
on  a  voyage.  North  of  Pamlico  found,  and  communicating  with 
it,  is  Albemarle  found,  60  miles  in  length,  and  from  8  to  12  in  breadth. 

Cote  found  lies  fouth  of  Pamlico,  and  communicates  with  it.  Thele 
founds  arc  fo  large  when  compared  with  their  inlets  from  the  fea,  that 
r.o  tide  can  be  nerceived  in  any  of  the  rivers  which  empty  into  them  ; 
nor  is  the  water  fait  even  in  the  mouths  of  thefe  rivers. 

Cape  Hatteras  is  in  latitude  350  15'.  At  the  time  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  approaching  the  American  fhores,  the  fhoals  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hatteras  were  found  to  be  extremely  dangerous,  and  no  veflels,  in 
that  latitude,  ventured  within  7  leagues  of  the  land.  From  a  furvey 
of  the  ancient  drafts  of  this  part  of  the  coaft,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  fears  of  former  navigators  were  not  without  foundation,  as 
thefe  fhoals  are  laid  down  very  large  in  extent,  and  in  many  places 
coveted  with  not  more  than  5  or  6  feet  water,  at  a  great  dihance  horn 
the  land. 

The  conftant  experience  of  the  coafting  trade  of  the  United  States 
demon  Urates,  either  that  the  ancient  drafts  were  purpefely  falfified  in 
order  to  deter  feamen  from  venturing  too  near  a  coaft,  with  which 
they  had  as  yet  a  very  flender  acquaintance,  or  (which  is  the  molt  prob- 
able) that  by  the  ft  long  currents  hereabouts,  which  are  only  counter 
currents  of  the  Gulph  Stieatn,  the  lands,  which  weie  originally  heap- 
ed up  in  this  part  of  the  ocean  by  fome  ancient  convulhon  of  nature, 
have  been  gradually  wearing  away,  and  diminishing  to  what  we  find 
them  to  be  at  this  time. 

At  prefenl  the  out  fhoals,  which  lie  about  14  miles  fouthwefl  of  the 
Cape,  are  but  of  5  or  6  acres  extent,  and  where  they  are  really  dan- 
gerous to  veffels  of  moderate  dt aught,  not  more  than  half  that  number 
of  acre?.  On  the  fhoaleft  part  of  thefe  is,  at  low  water,  about  10  feet, 
and  here  at  times  the  ocean  breaks  in  a  tiemendous  manner,  ipouting, 
ab  it  were,  to  the  clouds,  from  the  violent  agitations  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
which  touches  the  eaftem  edge  of  the  banks,  from  whence  the  declivity 
is  hidden,  that  is  to  iav,  from  ten  fathoms  to  no  foundings.  On  the 
fpot  abovemenlioned,  which  is  firm  fand,  it  has  been  the  lot  cf  many 
a  good  veffcl  to  ftrike,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  to  go  to  pieces.  In 
moderate  weuhfr,  however,  thefe  fhcals  may  be  palled  over,  if  nec- 
effary,  at  full  tide,  without  much  danger,  by  veffels  not  drawing  more 
than  8,  9,  or  10  feet  water. 

From  this  bank,  which  was  formerly  of  vaft  extent,  and  called  the 
Full  Moon  Shoal,  a  ridge  runs  the  whole  diftance  to  the  Cape,  about  a 
N.  W.  couife  :  1  his  ridge,  which  is  about  haif  a  mile  wide,  has  on  it 
at  low  tide  generally  10,  1  j ,  and  12  feet  water,  with  gaps  at  equal  in- 
tervals. 
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tervals,  affording  good  channels  of  about  15  or  16  feet  water.  The 
molt  noted  of  thele  channels,  and  moft  uled  by  coafling  veffels,  is 
about  one  mile  ana  an  half  from  the  land,  and  may  ealily  be  known 
by  a  range  of  breakers  which  are  always  leen  on  the  welt  fide,  and  a 
breaker  head  or  two  on  the  eaftern  fide,  which  however  are  not  (6 
conltant,  only  appearing  when  the  fea  is  confiderably  agitated.  This 
channel  is  at  lealt  two  and  an  half  miles  wide,  and  might  at  full  fea  be; 
fafely  palled  by  the  large  It  Ihips.  Thefe,  however,  rarely  attempt  it. 
The  common  tides  fwell  about.  6  feet,  and  always  come  from  the  S.  E. 
—A  little  north  of  the  Cape  is  good  anchoring  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  and 
with  the  wind  to  the  weftward,  a  boat  may  land  in  lafety,  and  even 
bring  off  cafks  of  JreJIi  water,  plenty  of  which  is  to  be  jound  every 
where  on  the  beuch,  by  digging  a  foot  or  two,  and  putting  a  barrel  into  the 
/and. 

Cape  Lookout  isfouth  of  Cape  Hatteras,  oppofite  Core  found,  anal 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  having  had  an  excellent  harbour  en- 
tirely filled  up  with  land  hnce  the  year    1777. 

Cape  Fear  is  remarkable  for  a  dangerous  (hoal  called,  from  its  form, 
the  Frying  pan.  This  fhoal  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Cape  Fear  river, 
the  fouth  part  of  it,  6  miles  from  Cape  Fear  pitch,  in  latitude  330  32'. 

Swam ps. J     There  are   two  fwamps  that  have  been    called    DijmaL 

Great  Dilmal  is  on  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  It  is  chiefly  owned  by  two  companies.  7  he  Virginia  com- 
pany, of  whom  the  Prelident  of  the  U.  States  iswne,  owns  ioo;ooo  acres. 
The  North  Carolina  company  owns  4o;ooo  acres.  In  the  midft  of 
this  dilmal  there  is  a  lake  about  (even  miles  long,  called  Drummond's 
pond.  The  waters  of  that  lake  in  rainy  feafons  difcharpe  themfelves 
to  the  fouthward  into  Pafquotank  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  thenorth 
and  eaftward  into  the  branches  of  the  Nanfemond,  Elizabeth  river, 
and  a  river  which  runs  into  Currituck  found  ;  a  navigable  canal 
is  to  be  dug  from  the  head  of  Pafquetank  to  the  head  cf  Eli- 
zabeth river  in  Virginia,  the  diftance  about  14  miles.  This  canal 
will  pafs  about  a  mile  to  the  eaftward  of  Drummond's  pond,  and  will 
receive  water  from  that  lake  :  To  pafs  through  the  lake  would  not  be 
fale  for  low  fided  veffels.  The  company  by  whom  this  canal  is  to  be  cut, 
have  been  incorporated  by  the  concurring  laws  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  In  September,  1791,  the  fublcription  being  nearly  full,  the 
company  chofe  their  directors  and  other  officers.  By  the  canal  the 
exports  of  Norfolk  muft  be  greatly  increafed. 

The  other  dilmal  is  in  Currituck  county  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Al- 
bemarle lound.  This  dilmal  had  not  drawn  the  public  attention  as 
an  objecl:  of  importance  before  the  end  of  the  late  war,  at  which  time 
it  was  chiefly  taken  up.  It  is  now  fuppofed  to  contain  one  of  the  moft 
valuable  rice  eftatcs  in  America.  In  the  midft  of  this  dilmal  there  is 
a  lake  of  about  1 1  miles  long,  and  7  miles  broad.  In  the  year  1785, 
or  1786,  Jofiah  Collins,  Eiq;  of  Edenton,in  company  with  Meffrs.  Al- 
len and  Dickinfon  of  that  place,  having  taken  up  near  ioo:ooo  acres 
of  land  round  the  lake,  relolving  to  make  a  navigable  canal  from  the 
lake  to  the  head  of  Skuppernong  river  :  The  diftance  five  and  a  half 
miles.  This  canal,  20  feet  wide,  wasfinifhed  in  1790,  and  the  com- 
pany in  1791  railed  above  120  acres  of  rice  on  the  margin.  The 
Natural  channel  by  which  the  lake  uled  to  dilcharge  its  waters  is  nov^ 

flopped, 
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flopped,  and  the  waters  pafs  off  by  the  canal.  About  500  yards  frorrt 
the  lake  :  The  company  have  erected  feveral  faw  mills.  The  water 
in  the  lake  is  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  ground  for  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  lake  on  both  fides  of  the  canal  ;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
company,  can  at  any  time,  lay  under  water  about  ten  thoufand  acres 
of  a  rich  fwamp,  which  proves  admirably  fitted  for  rice. 

Pr  inc  1  pal  Towns.]  Newborn,  Edenton,  Wilmington,  Halifax, 
Jlillfborough,  Salifbury  and  Fayetteville,  each  in  their  turns  have  been 
the  feat-  of  the  general  affembly.  At  prefent  they  have  no  capital. 
According  to  the  conflitution  of  this  flate,  the  general  aifemblics  are 
to  meet  at  any  place  they  think  fit  on  their  own  adjournments.  The 
effect  of  this  power  was  fuch  as  might  be  expected,  in  a  flate  where 
theie  is  no  very  large  city  or  town  nearly  central  ;  it  was  the  fource 
of  conftant  intrigue  and'  difquietude.  The  ailembly  feldom  fat  twice 
in  fucceffion  in  the  fame  place.  The  public  officers  were  icattered 
over  every  part  of  the  country.  You  could  feldom  vifit  the  governor, 
the  fecretary,  the  treafurer  or  the  comptroller,  in  lefs  riding  than  two 
01  three  hundred  miles.  Hence  records  were  loft,  accounts  were  bad- 
ly kept,  and  the  flate  from  that  fingle  misfortune  is  fuppofed  to  have 
loft  more  than  a  miliion  of  dollars.  It  was  equally  clear  to  all  par- 
ties that  the  government  fhould  not  be  itinerant,  and  the  convention 
which  met  in  the  year  1788,  to  confider  of  the  new  federal  conflitu- 
tion, according  to  their  inftruetions,  took  this  part  of  their  own  con- 
flitution into  their  consideration,  and  by  a  very  fmall  majority  refolv- 
ed  that  the  feat  of  government  fhould  be  fixed  at  fome  place  to  be 
agreed  on  by  commiffioners,  within  ten  miles  of  Wake  court  houfe. 
This  is  a  healthy  and  central  fituation.  But  an  act  of  the  legiflature 
became  neceffary  to  give  effect  to  this  ordinance,  and  in  fubfequent 
affemblies,  there  has  generally  been  a  fimilar  majority,  that  is  to  lay  a 
majority  of  one  or  two  to  oppofe  the  ordinance.  The  profits  that 
might  arife  to  a  few  publicans  and  fliop  keepers  at  fome  other  town 
in  which  the  affembly  might  meet,  occafioned  more  activity  and  pro- 
cured more  votes  than  the  patriotic  defire  of  terminating  difputes  and 
fecuring  a  quiet  orderly  and  good  government.  For  the  honour  of 
reafon,  by  which  we  fhould  be  governed  rather  than  by  paflion,  it  is 
to  be  wifhed  that  other  legiflatures,  in  fimilar  circumftances,  had  not 
acted  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

The  general  affembly  of  the  flate,  at  their  feffion  in  December  1791, 
paffed  a  law  for  carrying  the  ordinance  into  effect,  and  appropriated 
10:000^.  towards  erecting  public  buildings. 

Ne wbern  is  the  largeft  town  in  the  flate.  It  ftands  on  a  flat, 
fandy  point  of  land,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Neus  on 
the  north,  and  Trent  on  the  fouth.  Oppofite  the  town,  the  Neus  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  Trent  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 
The  town  contains  about  400  houfes,*  all  built  of  wood,  excepting 
the  palace,  the  church,  the  gaol  and  two  dwelling  houfes,  which  are 
of  brick.  The  palace  is  a  building  erected  by  the  province  before  the 
revolution,  and  was  formerly  the  rcfidence  of  the  governors.  It  is 
large  and  elegant,  two  (lories  high,  with  two  wings  lor  offices,  a  little 
advanced  in  front  towards  the  town  ;  thefe  wings  are  connected  with 
the  principal  building  by  a  circular  arcade.    This  once  handlome  and 

well 
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well  furnifhed  building  is  now  much  out  of  repair.  One  of  the  halls 
is  ufed  for  a  dancing,  and  another  for  a  fcnool  room — which  are  the 
only  prefentufesof  this  palace.  The  arms  of  the  king  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ftill  appear  in  a  pediment  in  front  of  the  building.  The  Episco- 
pal church  isafmall  brick  building,  with  a  bell.  It  is  the  only  houle 
for  public  worfhip  in  the  place.  A  rum  diflillery  has  lately  been 
erected  in  this  town.  It  is  the  county  town  of  Craven  county,  and 
has  a  court  houfe  and  gaol.  The  court  houfe  is  raifed  on  brick  arches 
fo  as  to  render  the  lower  part  a  convenient  market  place  ;  but  the 
principal  marketing  is  done  with  the  people  in  their  canoes  and  boats 
at  the  river  fide. 

Edenton  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  Albemarle  Sound  ;  and 
has  about  150  indifferent  wood  houfes,  and  a  few  handfome  buildings. 
It  has  a  brick  church  for  Epifcopalians,  which  for  many  years  has 
been  much  neglected,  and  ferves  only  to  (hew  that  the  peopie  once, 
had  a  regard,  at  leait,  for  the  externals  of  religion.  Its  local  lituatiou 
is  advantageous  for  trade,  but  not  for  health.  It  is  the  county  town 
of  Chowan  county,  and  has  a  court  houfe  and  goal.  In  or  near  the 
town    lived    the  proprietary,   and    the    firft    of  the  royal  governors. 

Wilmington  is  a  town  of  about  s8o  houfes,  fituated  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  eaftern  branch  of  Cape  Fear  or  Clarendon  river,  34  miles 
from  the  fea.  The  courfe  of  the  river,  as  it  panes  by  the  town,  is 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  is  about  150  yards  wide. 

In  1^86  a  fire  broke  out,  fuppoied  to  have  been  kindled  by  ne- 
groes, and  confumed  about  25  or  30  houfes.  The  town  is  tebuilding 
flowly. 

Hillsborough  is  an  inland  town,  fituated  in  a  high,  healthy  and 
fertile  country,  180  miles  north  of  the  weft  from  Newbern.  It  is  fet- 
tled by  about  60  or  70  families. 

Sal  isbury  is  agreeably  fituated,  about  5  miles  from  Yadkin  river, 
and  contains  about  go  dwelling  houies. 

Halifax  is  a  pretty  town,  and  frauds  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Ro- 
anoke, about  6  miles  below  the  falls,  and  has  about  30  or  40  dwelling 
houfes. 

Fayetteville  ftands  on  the  weft  fide  of  Clarendon,  commonly 
called  Cape  Fear  river,  and  about  a  mile  from  its  banks.  It  is  well 
built  on  both  fides  of  a  creek,  from  which  the  town  was  formerly  gall- 
ed Crofs  Creek.  Two  fmall  creeks  unite  near  the  town,  and  an  lfland, 
juft  below  the  junction,  divides  the  creek.  Some  perfon  took  it 
into  his  head  that  the  creeks  croffed  each  other  without  mixing 
their  waters  ;  and  the  ftrangenefs  or  improbability  of  the  thing,  as 
in  many  other  cafes,  feems  to  have  been  the  reaion,  why  it  was  be- 
lieved. Since  the  peace,  this  town  has  flourifhed.  but  a  confiderable 
part  of  it  was  burnt  in  1792.  It  is  fituated  in  a  fettlement  of  Scotch 
Highlanders. 

Washington  is  fituated  in  the  county  of  Beaufort,  on  the  north 
fide  of  Tar  river,  in  latitude  350  30',  diftant  from  Ocrccok  inlet  g© 
miles.  From  this  town  is  exported  tobacco  of  the  Peterfburgh  quali- 
ty, pork,  beef,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  rofin, 
&c.  and  pine  boards,  fhingles  and  oak  ftaves.  About  130  velTels  en- 
ter annually  at  the  cuftom  houfe  in  this  town. 

Greene ville,  fo  called  after  Major  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  is 
fituated  in  Pitt  county,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  Tar  river,  in  latitude  35  °  3-5 ■', 
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d  iff  ant  from  Ocrecok  inlet  1 10  miles.  At  this  town  there  is  an  acaa* 
emy  eflablifhed,  called  the  Pitt  Academy. 

Tarrorough  is  fituated  in  the  county  of  Edgecomb,  on  the  fouth 
bank  of  Tar  river,  in  latitude  350  45',  diftant  from  Ocrecok  inlet  140 
miles.  At  this  town  large  quantities  of  tobacco  of  the  Peterfburgh 
quality,  pork,  beef  and  Indian  corn,  are  collected  for    exportation. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil  1       North    Carolina,  in  its  whole 
and  Productions.  3    width,  for  60  miles  from  the  fea, 

is  a  dead  level.  A  great  proportion  of  this  trad  lies  in  foreft,  and  is 
barren.  On  the  banks  of  fome  of  therivers,particularly  of  the  Roanoke, 
the  land  is  fertile  and  good.  Interfpeiled  through  the  other  parts,  are 
glades  of  rich  fvvamp,  and  ridges  of  oak  land,  of  a  black,  fertile  foil.  In  all 
this  champagne  country,  marine produfctions  are  found  by  digging  18 
or  ao  feet  below  the  lurface  or  the  ground.  The  lea  coaft,  the 
founds,  inlets  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  riveis,  have  uniformly  a  mud- 
dy, foft  bottom.  Sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  the  fea,  the  country 
riles  into  hills  and  mountains,  as  defcribed  under  this  head  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats  and  flax  grow  well  in  the  back  hilly 
country.  Indian  corn  and  pulie  of  all  kinds  in  all  parts.  Ground 
peas  run  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  are  covered  by  hand  with 
a  light  mould,  and  the  pods  grow  under  ground  :  They  are  eaten 
raw  or  roalted,  and  tatte  much  like  a  hazlenut.  Cotton  and  hemp  are 
alio  confiderably  cultivated  here,  and  might  be  railed  in  much  greater 
plenty.  The  cotton  is  planted  yearly  :  The  ftalk  dies  with  the  fro  ft. 
The  labour  of  one  man  will  produce  1000  pounds  in  the  leeds,  or  250  fit 
for  manufacturing.  The  country  is  generally  friendly  to  the  raifing  of 
fheep,  which  yield  from  a  to  2^  pounds  of  wool,  which  is  fhort  and 
not  very  fine. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  farmer  to  mark  from  500  to 
1000  calves  in  a  year.  No  farther  attention  is  paid  to  them  till  they 
are  fit  forflaughter  ;  then  they  are  taken  up,  killed,  barrelled  and  fent 
to  the  Welt  India  market.  Their  pork  is  railed  with  as  little  trouble^ 
large  quantities  of  which,  before  the  war,  were  lent  to  New  England,- 
particularly  to  Bofton  and  Salem. 

Trade.]  A  great  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  back  country, 
confilting  of  tobacco,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  &c.  is  carried  to  market 
in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  fouthern  interior  countries, 
carry  their  produce  to  Chavleflon  ;  and  the  northern  to  Peterfburgh  in 
Virginia.  The  exports  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  ftate,  are  tar.  pitch, 
turpentine,  rofin,  Indian  corn,  boards,  fcantling,  ffaves  fhingles,  furs, 
tobacco,  pork,  lard,  tallow,  beefwax,  myrtle  wax,  and  a  few  other  ar- 
ticles, amounting  in  the  year,  ending  September  30th,  1791,  to  524,548 
dollars.  Their  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  Weft  Indies  and  the  northern 
ftates.  From  the  latter  they  receive  flour,  cheefe,  cyder,  apples,  pota- 
toes, iron  wares,  cabinet  wares,  hats  and  dry  goods  of  all  kinds,  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain,  France  and  Holland,  teas,  &rc.  From  the 
Weft  Indies,  rum,  fugar  and  coffee. 

Climate,  Diseases,  &c]  In  the  flat  country,  near  the  fea  coaft, 
the  inhabitants,  during  the  fummer  and  autumn,  are  fubje6t  to  inters 
muting  fevers,  which  often  prove  fatal,  as  bilious  or  nervous  iymptoms 
prevail.  Thefe  fevers  are  feldom  immediately  dangerous  to  the  na- 
tives who  are  temperate,  or  to  {bangers  who  are  prudent.  They,  hoV?<» 
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ever,  if  fuffered  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  bring  on  other 
diforders,  which  greatly  impair  the  natural  vigor  of  the  mind,  debili- 
tate the  conftitution,  and  terminate  in  death.  The  countenances  of 
the  inhabitants  during  thefe  fealons,  have  generally  a  pale  yellowifh. 
calt,  occafioned  by  the  prevalence  of  bilious  fymptoms.  They  have 
very  little  of  the  bloom  and  frefhnefs  of  the  people  in  the  northern 
ftates. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  more  of  the  inhabitants,  cf  the  men 
efpecially,  die  during  the  winter,  by  pleurifies  and  peripneumonies, 
than  during  the  warm  months  by  bilious  complaints.  Thefe  pleuri- 
fies are  brought  on  by  intemperance,  and  by  an  imprudent  expoiureto 
the  weather.  Were  che  inhabitants  cautious  and  prudent  in  thefe 
refpects,  it  is  alleged  by  their  phyficiana,  that  they  might  in  general 
efcape  the  danger  of  thefe  fatal  difeafes;  The  ule  of  flannel  next  to 
the  fkin  during  the  winter^  is  reckoned  an  excellent  preventative  of  ths 
difeafes  incident  to  this  climate.  The  weftern  hilly  parts  of  the 
ftate  are  as  healthy  as  any  of  the  United  States,  That  country  is  fer- 
tile, full  of  fprings  and  rivulets  of  pure  water.  The  air  there  is 
ferene  a  great  patt  of  the  year,  and  the  inhabitants  live  to  old 
age,  which  cannot  fo  generally  be  faid  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  flat 
country.  Though  the  days  in  fummer  are  extremely  hot,  the  nights 
are  cool  and  refreshing.  Autumn  is  very  plealant,  both  in  regard  to 
the  temperature  and  ferenity  of  the  weather,  and  the  richnefs  and  va- 
riety of  the  vegetable  productions  which  the  ieafon  affords.  The 
winters  are  fo  mild  in  fome  years,  that  autumn  may  be  laid  to  continue 
till  fpring.  Wheat  harveft  is  the  beginning  of  June,  and  that  of  In- 
dian corn  early  in  September. 

Natural  Hi  story,  Manufactures,  &c. J  The  large  natural 
growth  of  the  plains  in  the  low  country,  is  alrnoft  univerlallv  pitch 
pine,  which  is  a  tall,  handfome  tree,  farfuperior  to  the  pitch  pine  of 
the  northern  ftates.  This  tree  may  be  called  the  fiaple  commodity  of 
North  Carolina.  It  affords  pitch,  tar.  turpentine,  and  various  kinds  of 
lumber,  which  together,  conftitute  at  leait  one  half  of  the  exports 
of  this  ftatei  This  pine  is  of  two  kinds,  the  common  and  the  lonpr 
leaved.  The  latter  has  a  leaf  fhaped  like  other  pines,  but  is  nearly 
half  a  yard  in  length,  hanging  in  large  clufters.  No  country  pro- 
duces finer  white  and  red  oak  for  ftaves.  The  fwamps  abound  with. 
Cyprus  and  bay  trees,  The  latter  is  an  ..evergreen,  and  is  food  for 
the  cattle  in  the  winter.  The  leaves  are  fhaped  like  thole  of  the 
peach  tree,  but  larger.  The  molt  common  kinds  of  timber  in  the 
back  country,  are,  oak,  walnut  and  pine.  A  fpeciesof  oak  grows  in  the 
modt,  fandy  (oil,  called  blackjack.  It  feldom  grows  larger  than  8  o? 
o  inches  diameter.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  trees  in  the  low 
country,  near  the  fea  coaft,  are  loaded  with  vaft  quantities  of  a  long 
ipecies  of  mofs,  which,  by  ablorbing  the  noxious  vapour  that  is  exhal- 
ed from  Stagnated  waters,  contrioutes  much,  it  is  fuppoled,  to  the 
healthinefs  of  the  climate.  This  hypothefis  is  confirmed  by  experience, 
fince  it  is  commonly  oblerved,  that  the  country  is  much  lels  healthy 
for  a  few  years  after  having  been  cleared,  than  while  iii  a  ftate  of 
nature. 

The  Mifsletoe  is  common  in  the  back  country.  This  is  a  fhrub 
which  differs  in  kind,  perhaps,  from  all  others.  It  never  grows  out  of 
frhe  earth,  but  on  the  tops  of  trees.     The  roots  (if  they  may  be  fo  call- 
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ed)  run  under   the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  incorporate  with     the  wood* 
It  is  an  evergreen,  refembling  the  garden  box  wood. 

The  principal  wild  fruits  are  plums,  grapes,  ftrawberries  and  black- 
berries. 

The  country  is  generally  covered  with  herbage  of  various  kinds, 
and  a  fpecies  of  wild  grafs.  It  abounds  with  medicinal  plants  and  roots. 
Among  others  are  the  ginleng  ;  Virginia  fnake  root  ;  Seneca  fnake 
root,  an  herb  of  the  emetic  kind,  like  the  epicacuana  ;  Lyons  hart, 
which  is  a  lovereign  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  ferpent.  A  fpecies  of 
the  fenfitive  plant  is  alio  found  here  ;  it  is  a  fort  of  brier,  the  (talk  of 
which  dies  with  the  fruit.,  but  the  loot  lives  through  the  winter,  and 
Ihoots  again  in  the  Ipring.  The  lighteft  touch  of  a  leaf  cauies  it  to 
turn  and  cling  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  Although  it  io  eahly  takes  the  alarm, 
and  apparently  fhrinks  from  danger,  in  the  fpace  of  two  minutes  after 
it  is  touched,  it  perfectly  recovers  its  former  tituation.  The  mucipu- 
la  veneris  is  alfo  found  heie.  The  rich  bottoms  are  overgrown  with 
canes.  The  leaves  are  green  all  the  winter,  and  afford  an  excellent 
food  for  cattle.  They  are  of  a  fweetifh  talle,  like  the  Italks  of  green 
corn,  which  they  in  many  refpects  refemble. 

There  is  a  long  ridge  of  lime  itone,  which,  extending  in  a  fouthweit- 
erly  direction-,  crofFes  the  whole  ftate  of  N.  Carolina.  It  croffes  Dan 
liver  to  the  weitward  of  the  Sawro  towns,  croffes  the  Yadkin  about 
50  miles  N.  VV.  from  Sahfbury,  and  thence  proceeds  by  the  way  of 
Kings  mountain  to  the  fouthern  ftates.  No  limettonehas  been  found 
to  the  eaftward  of  that  ridge.  A  fpecies  of  rock  has  been  found  in 
feveral  places,  of  which  lime  is  made,  which  is  obvioufly  a  concretion 
of  marine  fhells.  The  ftate  is  traverfed  nearly  in  the  lame  direction 
bv  another  ftratum  of  rocks  which  paffes  near  Warrenton.  It  is  a 
circumftance  worthy  of  oblervation  that  the  fprings  of  water  on 
ihe  northweft  fide  of  the  ridge  are  apt  to  fail  in  diy  feafonsj  on  the 
fouthweft  fide  they  feldom  fail. 

The  river  Yadkin,  where  it  paffes  Salifbury,  is  about  400  yards  broad, 
but  it  is  reduced  between  two  hills,  about  25  miles  to  the  iouthwardof 
that  town,  to  the  width  of  80  or  ioo  feet.  For  2  miles  it  is  nanow 
and  rapid,  but  the  moit  narrow  and  molt  rapid  part  is  not  above  half  a 
mile  in  length.  In  this  narrow  part,  (had  are  caught  in  the  Ipring  of 
the  year,  by  hoop  nets,  in  the  eddies,  as  fait  as  the  itrongeft  men 
are  able  to  throw  them  out.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  United  States 
a  more  eligible  fituation  for  a  large  manufacturing  town.  Boats  with 
40  or  50  hogfheads  pafs  eadly  from  thefe  rapids  to  Georgetown. 

The  late  war,  by  which  North  Carolina  was  greatly  convulfed,  put  a 
ftop  to  feveral  iron  works.  At  prefent  theie  are  four  or  five  furnaces 
in  the  ftate  that  are  in  blaft,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  forges. 
There  is  one  in  Guilford  county,  one  in  Surry,  and  one  in  Wilkes,  all 
on  the  Yadkin — and  one  in  Lincoln.  [The  quality  of  the  iron  is 
excellent. 

One  paper  mill  has  lately  been  elected  at  Salem  by  the  Moravians 
to  great  advantage. 

Religion.]  The  weftern  parts  of  this  ftate,  which  have  been  fet- 
tled within  the  laft  40  years,  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Prefbyterians 
from  Pennfylvania,  the  defcendants  of  people  from  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, and  are  exceedingly  attached  to  the  doctrines,  difcipline  and  ufa- 
gea  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  They  are  a  regular  indufcrious  peo- 
ple. 
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pie.  Almoft  all  the  inhabitants  between  the  Catawba  and  Yadkin 
rivers  are  of  this  denomination,  and  they  are  in  general  well  fupplied 
with  a  fenfible  and  learned  miniftry.  There  are  interfperfed  fotne  fet- 
tlements of  Germans,  both  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  but  they  have 
very  few  minifters. 

The  Moravians  have  feveral  flourifhing  fettlements  in  this  ftate.  In 
1751,  they  purcha(ed  of  Lord  Granville  one  hundred  thoufand  acres  of 
land,  between  Dan  and  Yadkin  rivers,  about  10  miles  fouth  of  Pilot 
mountain,  in  Surry  countv,  and  called  it  Wachovia,  after  an  eftate  of 
Count  Zinzendorf,  in  Auftria.  In  1755,  this  tracl,  by  an  aft  of  affe m- 
bly,  was  made  a  leparate  parifh  by  the  name  of  Dobb's  parifh.  The 
firft  fettlement,  called  Be.thabara,  was  begun  in  1753,  by  a  number  of 
the  brethren  from  Pennfylvania,  in  a  very  wild,  uninhabited  country, 
which,  from  that  time,  began  to  be  rapidly  fettled  by  farmers  from  the 
middle  ftates. 

In  1759,  Bethany,  a  regular  village,  was  laid  out  and  fettled. 
In  1766,  balem,  which  is  now  the  principal  fettlement,  and  nearly 
in  the  center  of  Wachovia,  was  fettled  by  a  collection  of  tradefmen. 
The  fame  conftitution  and  regulations  are  eftablifhed  here,  as  in 
other  regular  fettlements  of  the  united  brethren.  Befides,  there  arc 
in  Wachovia  three  churches,  one  in  Friedland,  one  in  Friedburg, 
and  another  at  Hope,  each  of  which  has  a  minifter  of  the  brethren's 
church.  Thefe  people,  by  their  induftry  and  attention  to  vari- 
ous branches  of  manufacture,  are  very  uleful  to  the  country  around 
them. 

The  Friends  or  Quakers  have  a  fettlement  in  New  Garden,  in  Guil- 
ford county,  and  feveral  congregations  at  Pcrquimins  and  Pafquotank. 
The  Methodifts  and  Baptiltb  are  numerous  and  increafing.  Befides 
the  denominations  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  very  numerous  body 
of  people,  in  this,  and  in  all  the  fouthern  ftates,  who  cannot  properly 
be  claffed  with  any  feet  of  chriftians,  having  never  made  any  profeffion 
of  chriftianity. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wilmington,  Newbern,  Edenton  and  Halifax 
diftricts,  making  about  three  fifths  of  the  ftate,  once  profefled  them- 
felves  of  the  Epifcopal  church.  The  clergy,  in  thefe  diftricts,  were 
chiefly  miffionaries  ;  and  in  forming  their  political  attachments,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  perfonal  fafety,  or  real  intereft,  or 
perhaps  a  conviction  of  the  impolicy  of  oppofing  Great  Britain,  from 
whence  they  received  their  falaries,  induced  them  almoft  univerfally 
to  declare  themfelves  in  favour  of  the  Britifh  government,  and  to  em- 
igrate. There  may  be  one  or  two  of  the  original  clergy  remaining, 
but  at  prefent  they  have  no  particular  paltoral  charge.  Indeed  the 
inhabitants  in  the  diftri&s  abovernentioned  feem  now  to  be  making 
the  experiment,  whether  chriftianity  can  exilt  long  in  a  country 
where  there  is  no  vifible  chriltian  church.  The  Baptifts  and  Method- 
ifts have  fent  a  number  of  miflionary  preachers  into  thefe  diftri&s  ; 
and  fome  of  them  have  pretty  large  congregations.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  denominations,  and  perhaps  both, 
may  acquire  confiitency,  and  eftablifh  permanent  churches. 

Colleges  and  Academies.]  The  general  affembly  of  North 
Carolina,  in  December,  1789,  paffed  a  law  incorporating  40  gentle- 
men, 5  from  each  diftrict,  as  Truftees  of  theUniverfity  of  North  Car- 
olina.    To   this   univerfity  they  gave,   by  a  iublequent  law,  all  the 
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debts  due  to  the  ftate,  from  fhcriffs  or  other  holders  of  public  money, 
and  which  had  been  due  before  the  year  1783.  They  alfo  gave  it  all 
eicheated  property  within  the  (late.  Whenever  the  truftees  fhall  have 
collected  a  fufficient  fum  of  the  old  debts,  or  from  the  fale  of  eicheat- 
ed property,  the  value  of  which  is  confiderablc,  to  pay  the  expenfe  of 
erefting  buildings,  they  aie  to  fix  on  a  proper  place,  and  proceed  to 
finifh  the  buildings.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  land  has  already 
been  given  to  the  univerlity.  The  general  affembly  in  December, 
1791,  loaned  five  thoufand  pounds  to  the  truftees,  to  enable  them  to 
proceed  immediately  with  their  buildings. 

There  is  a  very  good  academy  at  Warrenton,  another  at  Williamf- 
borough  in  Granville,  and  three  or  four  others  in  the  Mate,  of  confid- 
erable note. 

Population,  Character,  1  From  the  Marfhals  return,  it  ap- 
Manners  and  Customs,  j  peats  that  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in  the  year  1791,  was  393.751,  of  whom  293,179  were  citizens. 
Perhaps  theie  are  tew  inftances  of  fuch  a  rapid  increafe  of  inhabit- 
ants as  we.  find  in  this  flate.  In  the  year  1710,  we  are  well  allured 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  North  Carolina  did  not  exceed  fix 
thoufand.  This  extraordinary  increafe  mull  arife,  in  a  great  meafure, 
from  the  migration  of  inhabitants  from  other  Hates,  or  from  diftant 
countries  ;  but  ihis  will  not  fully  account  for  the  prefent  ftate  of  pop- 
ulation in  North  Carolina,  By  examining  the  return,  we  find  there 
are  147,494  white  male  inhabitants  ;  we  alio  find  that  the  number  of 
males  under  16  years  exceeds  the  number  above  16  by  7518,  which  is 
about  one  nineteenth  of  the  whole.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  as 
it  reipccls  the  increafe  of  the  human  fpecies.  We  find  a  fmall  differ- 
ence in  the  ftates  of  Delaware,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  in  favour  of 
thole  under  16.  The  difference  in  Kentucky  is  iimilar  to  that  in 
Notth  Carolina.  In  the  other  ftates,  the  number  above  16  is  gieateft, 
and  in  the  feveral  kingdoms  in  Europe,  as  far  as  our'  information 
reaches,  the  inhabitants  above  16  are  univerlally  much  more  nume- 
rous than  thofe  under  that  age.  The  great  difference  that  appears  in 
Noith  Carolina  in  favour  of  children,  cannot  be  explained  by  fup- 
poiing  that  the  climate  is  fickly  ;  for  we  know  that  fuch  climates  are 
equally  fatal  to  young  and  old.  The  idea  too  of  a  fickly  climate, 
does  not  accord  with  the  prodigious  increafe  of  inhabitants  in  this 
ftate,  nor  with  another  faft,  viz.  that  there  is  a  confiderable  proportion 
of  very  old  inhabitants  in  the  ftate.  To  explain  this  we  mult  obferve 
that  the  human  fpecies,  and  all  other  animals,  are  found  to  increafe  in 
proportion  to  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  eale  with  which  they  can 
fupport  their  progeny.  Remove  the  rigors  of  an  inhofpitable  climate, 
and  the  more  uniform  diffuafive  to  matrimony,  the  apprehended  difficulty 
of  fupporting  a  family,  and  the  human  fpecies  would  double,  not  in  20, 
but  in  15  years.  In  North  Carolina,  neither  theccld  of  winter,  nor  the 
heat  of  fummer,  are  in  the  back  country,  at  all  difagreeable  ;  land 
continues  to  be  plenty  and  cheap  ;  grain  is  raifed  with  fo  much  eafe, 
and  the  trouble  of  providing  for  cattle  in  winter  fo  trifling,  that  a  man 
fupports  his  family  with  half  the  labour  that  is  required  in  the  cold 
climates.  Under  theie  advantages,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  people 
in  all  ranks  of  life  fhould  marry  very  young.  We  have  heard  of 
grandmothers  in  that  ftate  who  were  not  more  than  27  years  old. 

The  North    Carolinians    are  moflly  planters,   and  live  from  half  a 
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mile  to  3  and  4  miles  from  each  other,  on  their  plantations.  They 
have  a  plentiful  country — no  ready  market  for  their  produce- — little 
imercourie  with  itrangers,  and  a  natural  fondnels  for  lociety,  which 
induce  them  to  be  hoipitable  to  travellers. 

The  general  topics  of  converlation  among  the  men,  when  cards, 
the  bottle,  and  occurrences  of  the  day  do  not  intervene,  are  negroes, 
the  prices  of  indigo,  rice,  tobacco,  &c.  They  appear  to  have  little 
taSle  for  the  fciences.  Political  inquiries,  and  philosophical  difquifi- 
tions  are  attended  to  but  by  a  few  men  of  genius  and  induftry,  and 
are  too  laborious  for  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large.  Lets  attention 
and  refpeft  are  paid  to  the  women  here,  *than  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
United  Slates  where  the  inhabitants  have  made  greater  progrels  in  ihe 
arts  of  civilized  life.  Indeed,  it  is  a  truth,  confirmed  by  observation, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  civilization,  in  the  lame  pro- 
portion will  refpeci  for  the  women  be  increafed  ;  fo  that  the  progiels 
of  civilization  in  countries,  in  Hates,  in  towns  and  in  families,  may 
be  marked  by  the  degree  of  attention  which  is  paid  by  huSbands  to 
their  wives,  and  by  the  young  men  to  the  young  women. 

Temperance  and  induitry  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  virtues 
of  the  North  Carolinians.  The  time  which  they  wafte  in  drinking, 
idling  and  gambling,  leaves  them  very  little  opportunity  to  improve 
their  plantations  or  their  minds.  The  improvement  of  the  former  is 
left  to  their  overfeers  and  negroes  ;  the  improvement  of  the  latter  is 
too  often  neglecled.  Were  the  time,  which  is  thus,  wafted,  Spent  in 
cultivating  the  foil,  and  in  treafunng  up  knowledge,  they  might  be 
both  wealthy  and  learned  ;  for  they  have  a  productive  country,  and 
are  by  no  means  deltitute  of  genius. 

Time  that  is  not  employed  in  Study  or  ufeful  labour,  in  every 
country,  is  generally  (pent  in  hurtful  or  innocent  exercifes,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  place  or  the  talte  of  the  parties.  The  citizens 
of  North  Carolina,  who  are  not  better  employed,  fpend  their  time  in 
drinking,  or  gaming  at  cards  and  dice,  in  cock  fighting  or  horfe  rac- 
ing. 

We  are  told  that  a  Strange  and  very  barbarous  praftice  prevailed 
among  the  lower  clafs  of  people  before  the  revolution  in  the  back 
parts  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  ;  it  was 
called  gouging,  and  was  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  man,  when  box- 
ing, putting  out  the  eye  of  his  antagonift  with  his  thumb.  How 
quick,  under  a  mild  government,  is  the  reformation  of  manners.  We 
have  lately  been  told  that  in  a  particular  county,  where,  at  the  quarter- 
ly court  20  years  ago,  a  day  Seldom  palled  without  10  or  15  boxing 
matches,  it  is  now  a  rare  thing  to  hear  of  a  fight. 

North  Carolina,  as  ajready  obferved,  has  had  a  rapid  erowth.  In 
the  year  1710,  it  contained  but  about  1200  fencible  men.  It  is  now, 
in  point  of  numbers,  the  fourth  State  in  the  union.  During  this 
amazing  progrefs  in  population,  which  has  been  greatly  aided  by  im- 
migrations from  Pennfylvania,  Virginia  and  other  Slates,  while  each 
has  been  endeavouring  to  increaSe  his  fortune,  the  human  mind,  like 
an  unweeded  garden,  has  been  Suffered  to  fhoot  up  in  wild  diforder. 
But  when  we  confidcr,  that,  during  the  late  revolution,  this  Slate  pro- 
duced many  distinguished  patriots  and  politicians,  that  She  Sent  her 
thouSands  to  the  defence  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  gave 
occafional -fuccours  to  Virginia — when  we  confider  too  the  difficulties. 
N  n  3  ihe 
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fhe  has  had  to  encounter  from  a  mixture  of  inhabitants,  collected 
from  different  parts,  ftrangers  to  each  other,  and  intent  upon  gain, 
we  fhall  find  many  things  worthy  of  piaife  in  her  general  char- 
after. 

Constitution.]  By  the  conftitution  of  this  ftate,  which  was 
ratified  in  December,  1776,  all  leg  native  authority  is  vefted  in  two 
diftinft  branches,  both  dependent  on  the  people,  viz.  a  Senate  and 
Houfe  of  Commons,  which  when  convened  for  bufinefs,  are  llyled 
the  General  Aflembly. 

The  fenate  is  compofed  of  reprefentatives,  one  for  each  county, 
chofen  annually  by  ballot. 

The  houfe  of  commons  confiffs  of  reprefentatives  chofen  in  the 
fame  way,  two  for  each  county,  and  one  for  each  of  the  towns  of  Ed- 
enton,  Newbern,  Wilmington,  Salifbury,  Hillfborough,  Halifax  and 
Fayetteville. 

The  qualifications  for  a  fenator,  are  one  year's  refidence  imme- 
diately preceding  his  election,  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  chofen, 
and  300  acres  of  land  in  fee. 

A  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  muft  have  ufually  refided  in  the 
county  in  which  he  is  elected,  one  year  immediately  preceding  his  elec- 
tion, and  for  fix  months  fhall  have  poffefied,  and  continue  to  poffels, 
jn  the  county  which  he  reprefents,  not  lels  than  100  acres  of  land  in 
fee,  or  for  the  term  of  his  own  life. 

A  free  man  of  21  years  of  age,  who  has  been  an  inhabitant  in  the 
ftate  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  any  election, 
and  who  had  pofTeffed  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land  within  the 
county  for  fix  months  next  before,  and  at  the  day  of  election,  is  en- 
titled to  vote  for  a  member  of  the  fenate. 

All  freemen  of  21  years  of  age,  who  have  been  inhabitants  of  the 
ftate  the  year  next  before  the  election,  and  have  paid  public  taxes, 
may  vote  for  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 

The  fenate  and  houfe  of  commons,  when  convened,  choofe  each 
their  own  fpeaker.  and  are  judges  of  the  qualifications  and  elections  or 
their  members.  They  jointly,  by  ballot,  at  their  firft  meeting  after 
each  annual  election,  choofe  a  governor  for  one  year,  who  is  not  eli- 
gible to  that  office  longer  than  three  vears,  in  fix  fucceffive  years  ;  and 
who  mull  poffefs  a  fieehold  of  more  than  ioco^.  and  have  been  an 
inhabitant  of  the  ftate  above  five  years.  Thev,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  at  the  fame  time,  elect  feven  perfons  to  be  a  council  of  ftate 
for  one  year,  to  advife  the  governor,  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 
They  appoint  a  treafurer  or  treafurers  for  the  ftate.  They  triennially 
choofe  a  ftate  fecretary.  They  jointly  appoint  judges  of  the  fupreme 
courts  of  law  and  equity — judges  of  admiralty,  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, who  are  commifiioned  by    the    governor,  and  hold    their   offices 

during  good  behaviour.      They  prepare    bills which    muft    be   read 

three  times  in  each  houfe,  and  be  figned  by  the  fpeaker  of  both  houles, 
before  they  pafs  into  laws. 

Judges  of  t^e  fupreme  court — members  of  the  council — judges  of 
admiralty — treafurers — (ecretaries — attornev  generals  for  the  ftate — 
cleiks  of  record — clergymen — perfons  denying  the  being  of  a  God, 
the  truth  of  the  protectant  religion,  or  the  divine  authority  of  the  old 
and  New  Teftament — receivers  of  public  monies,  whofe  accounts  are 
unfettled—  military  cificers  in  actual  iervice.  are  all  ineligible  to  a  feat 

either 
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either  in  the  fenate  or  houfe  of  commons — juftices  of  the  peace, being 
recommended  by  the  reprelentatives,  are  commifiioned  by  the  govern- 
or, and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  The  confiitution 
allows  of  no  religious  eftablifhment,  the  legiflature  are  authorized  to 
regulate  entails  To  as  to  prevent  perpetuities.  A  majority  of  both 
houfes  is  neceffary  to  do  bufinel.s. 

History.]  The  hiftory  of  North  Carolina  is  lefs  known  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  ftates.  From  the  bell  accounts  that  hiltory  al- 
fords,  the  firft  permanent  fettlsment  in  North  Carolina  was  made  a- 
bout  the  year  1710,  by  a  number  of  Palatines  from  Germany,  who 
had  been  reduced  to  circum  fiances  of  great  indigence,  by  a  calamitous 
■war.  The  proprietors  of  Carolina,  knowing  that  the  value  of  their 
lands  depended  on  the  ftrength  of  their  lettlcments,  determined  to 
give  every  poffible  encouragement  to  fuch  emigrants.  Ships  were 
accordingly  provided  for  their  tranlporfation — and  infbuction^  were 
given  to  governor  Tynte  to  allow  an  hundred  acres  of  land  for  eve- 
ry man,  woman  and  child,  free  of  quit  rents,  for  the  fir  It  ten  years  ; 
but  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  to  pay  one  penny  per  acre,  annual 
rent  forever,  according  to  the  ulages  and  cu Items  of  the  province. 
Upon  their  arrival,  governor  Tvnte  granted  them  a  tract,  of  land  in 
North  Carolina,  fince  called  Albemarle  and  Bath  precincts,  where 
they  fettled,  and  flattered  themlelves  with  having  found,  in  the 
hideous  wildernefs,  a  happy  retreat  from  the  delolations  of  a  war 
which  then  raged  in  Europe. 

In  the  year  1712,  a  dangerous  confpiracy  was  formed  by  the  Coree 
and  Tufcorora  tribes  of  Indians,  to  murder  and  expel  this  infant  col- 
ony. The  foundation  for  this  confpiracy  is  not  known.  Probably 
they  were  offended  at  the  encroachments  upon  their  hunting  ground. 
They  managed  their  confpiracy  with  great  cunning  and  profound  fe- 
crecy.  They  furrounded  their  principal  town  with  a  breaft  wotk. 
to  fecure  their  families.  Here  the  warriors  convened  to  the  number 
of  1200.  From  this  place  of  rendezvous  they  fent  out  imall  parties, 
by  different  roads,  who  entered  the  fettlement  under  the  mafk  of 
friendfhip.  At  the  change  of  the  full  moon  all  of  them  had  agreed 
to  begin  their  murderous  operations  the  fame  night.  When  the 
night  came,  they  entered  the  houfes  of  the  planters,  demanding  pro- 
vifions,  and  pretending  to  be  offended,  fell  to  murdering  men,  women 
and  children  without  mercy  or  ditlinclion.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
leven  fettlers,  among  whom  were  a  Swifs  baron,  and  almoft  all  the 
poor  Palatines  that  had  lately  come  into  the  country,  were  flaughter- 
ed  the  firft  night.  Such  was  the  fecrecy  and  dilpatch  of  the  Indians 
in  this  expedition,  that  none  knew  what  had  befallen  his  neighbour* 
until  the  barbarians  had  reached  his  own  door.  Some  few,  how- 
ever, efcaped  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  militia  affembled  in  arms,  and 
kept  watch  day  and  night,  until  the  news  of  the  fad  difafter  had 
reached  the  province  of  South  Carolina.  Governor  Craven  loft  no 
time  in  fending  a  force  to  their  relief.  The  affembly  voted  4000/.  for 
the  fervice  of  the  war.  A  body  of  600  militia,  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Barnwell,  and  366  Indians  of  different  tribes,  with  different 
commanders,  marched  with  great  expedition,  through  a  hideous, 
wildernefs,  to  their  affiftance.  In  their  firft  encounter  with  the  In- 
dians, they  killed  300  and  took  100  prifoners.  After  this  defeat,  the 
Tufcororas  retreated  to  their  fortified  town — which  was  fhortly  after 
N  n  4  furrendered 
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furrendered  to  colonel  Barnwell.  In  this  expedition  it.  was  computed 
that  near  a  thoufand  Tufcororas  were  killed,  wounded  and  taken. 
The  remainder  of  the  tribe  foon  after  abandoned  their  country,  and 
joined  the  Five  Naiions,  with  whom  they  have  ever  fince  remained. 
After  this,  the  infant  colony  remained  in  peace,  and  continued  to 
fluunfh  under  the  general  government  of  South  Carolina,  till  about  the 
year  1729,  when  {even  of  the  proprietors,  for  a  valuable  conhdera- 
iion,  vetted  their  property  and  jurisdiction  in  the  crown,  and  the 
colony  was  erected  into  a  feparatc  province,  by  the  name  of  North 
Carolina,  and  its  prefent  limits  eUablifhed  by  an  order  of  George  II. 
From  this  period  to  the  revolution  in  1776,  the  hiftory  of  North  Car- 
olina is  unpublifhed,  andofcourle  unknown,  except  to  thofe  who 
have  had  accefs  to  the  records  of  the  province.  Some  of  the  mod 
important  events  that  have  fince  taken  place,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  the  general  hiftory  of  the  United  States. 
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or   the   TENNESSEE    GOVERNMENT. 

Situation  and  Extent. 


Length 
Breadth 


Miles. 


360    1 
105    J 


Between 


6°  20'  and  169  30'  W.  Lon. 
j5°     and     36°     30'  N.  Lat. 


n  n       T3  OUNDED  north,   by  Kentucky  and  part  of 

Boundaries.  8"^  .....  a     r     i    -c  '     ,      r 

J      AJ$  Virginia  ;  ealt,    by  the  Stone,    1  ellow,  Iron 

and  Bald  mountains,  which  divides  it  from  North  Carolina  ;  fou'th,  by 

South    Carolina    and  Georgia  ;   welt,  by  the  MifTifippi.* 

Civil  Division's  and  Population.]      This   extenfive     diftricl 

is  divided  into  the  following  counties  : 


Ci  unties. 

No.  Inhab 

. 

Counties. 

No.  Inh. 

0*  f 

Wafhington5 

5872 

^            f 

'    Davidfon, 

3459 

*c5 

Sullivan, 

4447 

Sumner, 

2196 

S  "5  \ 

Green, 

774- 

1%\ 

Tenneilee, 

^387 

"  z  1 

Hawkins, 

6970 

<  z.  1 

>     H     V. 

South  of  French  B 

road,   3619 

s    I 

Total 

3569.! 

1  he  above  is  according  to  the  returns  made  by  the  governor  of  this 
territory,  in  1791.  Owing  to  imperfect,  returns  made  to  him,  it  does 
not  compiehend  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants.  We  have  nodafa, 
on  which  to  calculate  the  probable  deficiency.  In  1788,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  were  reckoned  at  about  40,000.  They  mull  have  great- 
ly increafed  fince  that  period.  In  1765,  there  were  but  about  10  fam- 
ilies, fettled  weft  of  the  Kanhaway.  So  many  had  joined  them,  in 
1773,  that  the  fettlement  welt  of  the  Kanhaway  was  creeled  into  a 
county,  and  in  1776,  lubdivided  into  three  counties. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  diitritt.  emigrated  chiefly  from  Pennfylva- 
nia,  and  that  part  of  Virginia  that  lies  weft  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The 
anceilors    of  thefe  people  were  generally  of  the  Scotch   nation,  fome 

of 

»  About  Ov°n  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  of  this  Craft,  only  has  b:en  yet  purthafed 
by  the  Indians. 
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of  whom  emigrated  fir  ft  to  Ireland,  and  from  thence  to  America. 
A  few  Germans  and  Englifh  are  intermixed. — The  proportion  of  the 
■whites  to  the  blacks  in  this  difhict,  judging  from  the  foregoing  imper- 
fect cenfus,  is  as  ten  to  one.  In  1788,  it  was  thought  there  were  20 
white  peilons  to  one  negroe.  The  erection  of  tins  territory  into  a 
leparate  government,  it  is  believed,  will  tend  to  lelTen  the  negroe  pop- 
ulation. 

Climate.]  Moderate  and  healthy.  In  the  tract  lying  between 
the  Great  liland,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  Kanhaway,  the  Summers  are 
remarkably  cool,and  the  air  rather  moid,  Southweft  or  this  as  far  as  the 
Indian  towns,  the  climate  is  much  warmer,  and  the  foil  better  adapted 
to  the  produdlions  of  the  fouthern  dates. 

The  difeales  to  which  the  adult  inhabitants  are  mod  liable,  arepleu- 
rifles,  rheumatilms,  and  rarely  agues  and  fevers.  bo  healthy  have 
been  the  inhabitants,  that  from  the  firft  fettlement  oi  the  country, to 
1788,  not  a  hngle  phyfician  had  fettled  among  them,  it  is  to  the  inhab- 
itants a  real  advantage,  that  thev  are  almort  beyond  the  reach  of  thoie 
luxuries  which  are  enjoyed,  and  thole  epidemical  diieaies  which  are 
conlequently  frequent,  in  populous  towns  on  the  fea  coait.  An  in- 
habitant of  this  diftrict  write*,  ';  Our  phyhcians  are,  a  fine  climate, 
healthy  robuft  mothers  and  fathers,  plain  and  plentiful  diet,  and  enough 
of  exercile.  There  is  not  a  regular  bred  phyfician  1  eliding  in  the 
whole  difirict." 

Rivers  and  Mountains.]  The  Tenneffee,  called  alfo  the  Chero- 
kee, and  abfurdly  the  Hogohege  river,  is  the  laigeft  branch  of  the 
Ohio.  It  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  latitude  37°  ;  and  pur- 
iues  a  courfe  of  about  1000  miles  fouth  and  fouthweft,  nearly  to  lati- 
tude 34°,  receiving  from  both  fides  a  number  of  large  tributary  itreatns. 
It  then  wheels  about  to  the  north,  in  a  circuitous  courfe,  and  mingles 
with  the  Ohio,  nearly  60  miles  from  its  mouth.  From  its  entrance 
into  the  Ohio,  totheMulcle  Ihoals,  250  miles,  the  current  is  very  gen- 
tle, and  the  river  deep  enough,  at  all  feafons,  for  the  largeft  row  boats. 
The  Mufcle  fhoals  are  about  20  miles  in  length.  At  this  place  the 
river  fpreads  to  the  width  of  3  miles,  and  forms  a  number  of  iflands, 
and  is  of  difficult  paffagc,  except  when  there  is  a  fwell  in  the  river, 
from  thefe  fhoals  to  the  whirl  or  fuck,  the  place  where  the  river 
breaks  through  the  Great  ridge,  or  Cumberland  mountain,  is  £50  miles, 
the  navigation  all  the  way  excellent. 

The  Cumberland  mountain,  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  Great 
Kanhaway  to  the  Tennellee,  conn  Its  of  the  molt  flupendous  piles  of 
t-'raggy  rocks  of  any  mountain  in  the  weftern  country.  In  feveral 
parts  of  it,  for  miles,  it  is  inacceffihle  even  to  the  Indians  on  foot. 
In  one  place  particularly,  near  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  there  is  a 
moil  remarkable  ledge  of  rocks,  of  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  200 
feet  thick,  fhewing  a  perpendicular  face  to  the  S.  E.  more  noble  and 
grand  than  any  artificial  fortification  in  the  known  world,  and  appar- 
ently equal  in  point  of  regularity.  Through  this  flupendous  pile,  ac- 
cording to  a  modern  hypothecs,  had  the  waters  of  all  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Tennellee  to  force  their  way.  The  attempt  would 
have  been  impracticable  at  any  other  place  than  the  one  mentioned, 
for  more  than  100  miles  eaftwardly.  Here  then  feems  to  have  been 
the  chafm,  left  by  the  Creator,  to  convey  off  thole  waters,  which 
mud  otherwife  have  overflowed,  and  rendered  ufelefs  a  vail  tract  of 
valuable  country,  encompalTed  within  the  mountains.  The 
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The  Whirl,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  about  latitude  350.  It  is  reckoned  a 
greater  curiofity  than  the  burfting  of  the  Patomak  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,  which  is  fo  inimitably  defcribed  by  Mr.  Jefferfon.  The  river, 
which  a  few  miles  above  is  half  a  mile  wide,  is  here  comprefTed  to  the 
width,  of  about  100  yards.  Jufl  as  it  enters  the  mountain,  a  large 
rock  projects  from  the  northern  fhore,  in  an  oblique  direction,  which 
renders  the  bed  of  the  river  ftill  narrower,  and  caufes  a  fudden  bend  ; 
the  water  of  the  river  is  of  courfe  thrown  with  great  rapidity  againft 
the  fouthern  fhore,  whence  it  rebounds  around  the  point  of  the  rock, 
and  produces  the  whirl,  which  is  about  80  yards  in  circumference. 
Canoes  have  often  been  carried  into  this  whirl,  and  efcaped  by  the 
dexterity  of  the  rowers,  without  damage. — In  iefs  than  a  mile  below 
the  whirl,  the  river  Ipreads  into  its  common  width,  and,  except 
jVlufcle  fhoals,  already  mentioned,  flows  beautiful  and  placid,  till  it 
mingles  with   the  Ohio. 

Six  miles  above  the  whirl  are  the  Chiccamogga  towns,  on 'the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  of  a  large  creek  of  the  fame  name.  From  theTe 
towns  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hiwaffee,  is  60  miles  by  water,  and  about 
40  bv  land.  This  river  is  a  fouth  branch  of  the  Tenneffee,  and  nav- 
igable till  it  penetrates  the  mountains  on  its  fouth  fide.  Up  this  river, 
in  thefe  mountains,  a  mine  has  been  difcovered,  and  ore  taken,  from 
which  it  is  faid  gold  was  extracted  by  an  artiff,  while  the  Britifh 
were  in  pofleflion  of  Georgia.  It  is  certain  but  few  Indians  know 
'he  fpot.  and  thofe  who  do  are  very  anxious  to  keep  it  a  fecret.  The 
gentleman  who  gave  the  author  this  information,  has  been  within 
view  of  the  place.  The  mountain  is  very  high  and  barren,  and  has 
feveral  of  the  appearances  defcribed  by  mineralifts.  The  difcovery 
was  made  by  means  of  the  river's  undermining  the  bafe  of  a  large 
cliff  or  fpur  of  the  mountain,  which  occafiored  a  great  column  of  the 
earth  or  rock  to  tumble  into  the  river.  This  difrupture  difcovered 
the  vein  of  yellow  metal  at  a  great  depth.  The  climate,  the  fine 
iprings,  and  fertile  plains,  render  the  banks  of  this  river  a  moft  delight- 
ful place  of  fcttlement.  From  a  branch  of  the  Hiwaffee,  called  Amoia, 
there  is  but  a  fhort  portage  to  a  branch  of  the  Mobile,  and  the  road 
all  the  difiance  firm  and  level. 

Pairing  up  the  Tencffee,  fixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Hiwaffee,  you  come  to  the  mouth  of  Pelefon  or  Clinch  river, 
from  the  north,  which  is  large  and  navigable  for  boats  upwards 
of  200  miles,  receiving  in  its  courfe.  befides  inferior  ftreams, 
Powell's  river,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  main  river,  and  boata- 
ble  100  miles.  This  laft  mentioned  river  runs  through  Powell's 
valley,    an   excellent    trafl    of     countrv,  abounding  with  fine  fprings. 

From  the  Pelefon  to  the  junction  of  the  Holftein  and  Tenneffee, 
is  computed  40  miles.  This  laft  is  the  branch  which  formerly  gave 
its  name  to  the  main  river,  not  from  its  fize,  but  from  its  notoriety, 
having  on  its  banks  a  vaft  number  of  Indian  villages,  and  the  Chief 
town  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  called  Chota,  and  was  therefore  called 
Cherokee  river  :  but  the  name  of  Tenneffee  has  of  late  obtained.  It 
croffes  the  valley  at  neatly  right  angles  with  the  mountains,  and  has 
on  its  banks  a  number  of  beautiful  plains,  which  are  chiefly  improved 
as  corn  fields  by  the  Indians.  In  1788,  the  whites  had  advanced  their 
fettlements  within  10  miles  of  the  Indian  villages.  Forty  miles  from 
the   I  enneffee,  up  the  Holftein  branch,   comes  in  Frank  river,  vulgar- 
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ly  called  French  Broad,  4  or  500  yards  wide  ;  thence,  purfuing  the 
HoHtein,  200  miles,  you  come  to  Long  Ifland,  which  is  the  higheft 
navigation  yet  uled — thence  about  100  miles  is  the  fourceof  the  river. 
One  mile  below  Long  Ifland  comes  in  North  HoHtein  ;  and  20  miles 
above  it,  the  Wattago  ;  the  former  is  100  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and, 
with  a  fmall  expenfe,  might  be  made  navigable  to  Campbell's  Salines, 
70  miles  further  up.  On  the  banks  of  the  HoHtein  are  many  mines 
of  iron  ore,  of  the  bell  kind,  fome  of  which  have  been  opened  and 
worked  to  advantage  ;  and  enough  might  be  made  to  lupply  the  whole 
weftern  country  ;  and  thele  mines  are  the  more  valuable,  as  theie  is 
faid  to  be  noneof  this  ore  near  the  Miffifipp',  and  very  little  north  of 
the  Ohio.  In  the  Tenneffee  and  its  upper  blanches,  are  great  num- 
bers of  fifh.  fome  of  which  are  very  large  and  of  an  excellent  flavour, 
The  head  waters  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  are  in  the  weitern  part 
of  North  Carolina,  in  the  molt  ealtern  ridge  of  the  Allegany  or  Ap- 
palachian mountains,  and  louth  of  the  36th  degree  of  latitude.  Its 
head  branches  encircle  thole  of  the  HoHtein,  from  which  they  are 
Separated  by  the  Iron  mountain,  through  which  it  palTes,  10  miles 
above  the  lead  mines  ;  thence  fleering  its  courfe  along  the  foot  of  the 
Allegany  mountain,  until  it  receives  Little  river  from  the  ealt,  it  turns 
to  the  north,  which  is  its  general  courfe  till  it  meets  the  Ohio.  About 
60  miles  from  Little  river,  it  receives  Green  Briar  river,  from  the  eaft, 
which  is  the  only  confiderable  tributary  ftream  in  all  that  diftance. 
About  forty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Green  Briar  river,  (in  Virgin- 
ia) in  the  Kanhaway,  is  a  remaikable  cataraft.  A  large  rock,  a  Itttie 
elevated  jn  the  middle,  croffes  the  bed  of  the  river,  over  which  the 
water  (hoots  and  falls  about  50  feet  perpendicularly,  except  atone  fide, 
•where  the  defcent  is  more  gradual. 

The  Shawanee,  now  called  Cumberland  river,  of  the  fouthern 
branches  of  the  Ohio,  is  next  in  fize  to  the  Tenneffee,  and  extends 
eaftward  nearly  as  far,  but  runs  a  much  more  direct  courfe.  It  is 
navigable  for  fmall  craft  as  far  as  Nalhville.  From  the  fouth  it  re- 
ceives Harper's,  Coney,  Obey's  and  Clear  Fork  rivers;  and  from 
the  north,  Red  and  Rock  Caftle  rivers,  befides  many  fmaller 
ftreams. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  defcribe  particularly  the  mountains  of 
this  territory,  above  half  of  which  is  covered  with  thofe  which  are 
uninhabitable.  Some  of  thefe  mountains,  particularly  the  Cumber- 
land, or  Grea^t  Laurel  Ridge,  are  the  molt  ftupendous  piles  in  the 
United  States.  They  abound  with  ginleng,  and  Itone  coal.  Clinch 
mountain  is  fouth  of  thele  ;  in  which  Burk's  Garden  and  Morris* 
Nob,  might  be  defcribed  as  curiofuies. 

The  Iron  mountain,  which  conititutes  the  boundary  between  this 
diftrict  and  North  Carolina,  extends  from  near  the  lead  mines,  on  the 
Kanhaway,  through  the  Cherokee  country,  to  the  fouth  of  Chota,and 
terminates  near  the  fources  of  the  Mobile. — The  caverns  and  calcades 
in  thele  mountains  are  innumerable. 

Animals. 1  A  few  years  fince,  this  country  abounded  with  large 
herds  of  wild  cattle,  improperly  called  buffaloes  ;  but  the  improvi- 
dent or  ill  difpofed  among  the  fir  ft  fettlers,  have  deftroyed  multitudes 
of  them  out  of  mere  wantonnefs.  They  are  Hill  to  be  found  on  fome 
of  the  louth  branches  of  Cumberland  river.  Llk  or  moofe,  are  feen 
in  rnany  places,  chiefly  among  the  mountains.     The  deer  are  become 

comparative! 
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comparatively  fcarce  ;  fo  that  no  pcrfon  makes  a  bufinefs  of  huntinc 
?l.cn  lor  their  fkinsonly.  Enough  of  bears  and  wolves  \et  remain. 
Beavers  and  otters  are  caught  in  plenty  in  the  upper  branches  of  Cum- 
berland and  Kentucky  rivers. 

The  mammoth,  the  king  of  the  land  animals,  was  formerly  an  in- 
habitant of  this  country,  as  appears  from  his  bones,  which  have  been 
dug  up  by  labourers,  at  Campbell's  Salines,  on  North  Holftein,  when 
linking  fait  pits.  They  were  from  three  to  ieven  feet  below  the  fur- 
frice  of  the  earth. 

Salines,  Mines,  Springs,  &c]  Campbell's  Salines,  jufl  men- 
toned,  aie  the  only  ones  that  have  yet  been  difcovered  on  the  upper- 
branches  of  the  Tenneilee  andon  this  fide  the  wildemefs,  though  great 
iearch  has  been  made  for  them.  The  tract  which  contains  thefe  fa- 
lines  is  a  great  natural  cunofity.  It  was  difcovered  by  Capt.  Charles 
Campbell,  about  1745,  who  was  one  of  the  firtt  explorers  of  the  weft- 
em  country.  In  1753,  he  procured  a  patent  for  it  from  the  governor 
of  Virginia. —  His  Ion  the  late  Gen.  William  Campbell, the  lame  who 
behaved  lo  gallantly  in  the  American  war  in  the  years  1780  and  1781, 
became  owner  61  it  on  his  death.  But  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  when  (alt  was  very  fcarce  and  dear,  that  fait  watei  was  difcov- 
eied  and  la.lt  made  by  a  poor  man.  Since  that  time,  under  the  di- 
tcction  of  Co!.  Arthur  Campbell,  it  has  been  improved  to  a  conlider- 
ribic  extent,  and  many  thoufands  of  inhabitants  are  iupplied  from  it, 
with  fait  of  a  fupenor  quality,  and  at  alow  price.  The  tract  confifts 
of  about  300  acres  of  flat  marfh  land,  of  as  rich  a  foil  as  can  be  imag- 
ined. In  this  flat,  pits  are  funk,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fait  water. 
The  hell  is  found  from  30  to  40  feet  deep  ;  after  palling  through  the 
rich  foil  or  mud,  from  fix  to  ten  feet,  you  come  to  a  very  brittle 
lime  hone  rock,  with  cracks  or  chafms,  through  which  the  lalt  water 
iffues  into  the  pits,  whence  it  is  drawn  by  buckets,  and  put  into  the 
boilers,  which  are  placed  in  furnaces  adjoining  the  pits.  The  hills 
that  furround  this  fiat  are  covered  with  fine  timber,  and  not  fardiftant 
a  coal  mine  has  been  ddcoveied. 

On  Frank  river,  about  30  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its  mouth,  a 
large,  clear,  medicinal  fpringhas  lately  been  dilcovered,  which,  on  ex- 
periment, has  been  found  to  relieve  various  complaints  of  the  human 
body.      Its  temperature  rather  exceeds  blood  heat. 

On  the  lame  river,  neater  its  mouth,  a  valuable  lead  mine  has  lately 
been  difcovered. 

Commerce. j  This  country  furnifhes  many  valuable  articles  of 
export,  iuch  as  fine  waggon  and  faddle  horfes,  beef,  cattle,  ginfeng, 
ceef  jkins  and  furs,  cotton,  hemp  and  flax,  which  may  be  tranfported 
by  land  ;  alio,  iron,  lumber,  pork  and  flour,  which  might  be  exported  in 
great  quantities,  if  the  navigation  of  the  Mifliiippi  were  opened  ;  but 
there  are  few  of  the  inhabitants  who  underftand  commerce,  or  are 
poffefled  of  proper  capitals  ;  of  courfe  it  is  badly  managed.  The 
wicked  practice  of  land  jobbing  engrofies  too  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  degraded  fitaie  of  commerce  has  rendered  necef- 
iary  a  general  attention  to  home  manufactures  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  eyes  of  the  people  will  loon  be  opened  to  their  true  interefh, 
and  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  each  receive  proper  at- 
tention. 

Re  lig  1  ok. J 
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Religion.]  Phe  prefbyterians  are  the  prevailing  denomination 
of  chrifbans  in  this  diftrict.  They  have  a  prefbytery,  called  the  Ab- 
ingdon Prefbytery,  eftablifhed  by  act  of  fynod,  which,  in  1788,  con- 
fided of  23  large  congregations,  who  were  then  iupplied  by  only  fix 
minifters.  There  are  alio  fome  of  the  Baptiil  and  Methodifi  denom- 
inations-. 

Academy  and  Society.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  diftrict  have 
not  been  inattentive  to  the  interefts  of  fcience.  An  academy  and 
feveral  grammar  fchools  have  been  eftablifhed  ;  and  a  loc>ety,  who 
ftyle  themielves,  "A  Society  for  promoting  Ufeful  Knowledge."  It  us 
of  modem  date,  but  much  good  is  expedted  from  it.  A  tafte  for 
literature  is  lncreafing  among  them. 

Government.]  Similar  to  that  eftablifhed  by  congrefs,  in  the 
Territory  of  the  United  States  Northweft  of  the  Ohio.  The  gov- 
ernor is  the  executive  (and  in  his  abfence,  the  fecretary)  and  the  gov- 
ernor and  three  judges  the  legiflative  power,  in  the  diftrict. 

Character,  Manners  and  Dress.]  There  is  nothing  in  the 
character  of  this  people,  that  diftmguifhes  them  from  the  fettlers  of 
new  countries  in  general.  Among  tiie  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  a 
great  fimplicity  of  manners  prevails.  Duplicity  or  the  etiquette  of 
cities  and  populous  places  is  unknown  among  them.  If  a  man  de- 
ceives another,  he  is  deemed  and  called  a  liar  ;  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  \  a  bloody  note'  is  the  conlequcnce.  W refiling,  jumping, 
running  foot  races,  and  playing  at  ball,  are  the  common  diverhons. 
Dancing  is  coming  into  fafhion.  Card  playing  is  a  rare  amufement. 
— The  hunting  fhirt  is  flill  worn  by  the  militia  on  duty,  and  by  hunt- 
ers in  purfuit  of  game.  At  home  and  at  public  allemblies,  they  drefs 
like  the  Virginians. 

Damage  by  tue  War.]  Great  was  the  damage  fuftained  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  diftrict.,  during  the  war,  occafioned  by  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Indians  ;  and  it  is  much  to  the  honor  of  this  patriotic 
people,  that  when  they  were  offered  protection  by  the  Britifh,  in  the 
early  ilage  of  the  war,  they  nobly  refuted  it. 

Principal  Towns.]  Nafhville,  the  fh ire  town  of  Davidfon 
county,  is  the  largeft  town  in  the  territory.  The  couits  are  held 
here  ;  and  it  has  two  houfes  for  public  worfhip,  and  a  handfomely 
endowed  academy,  eftablifhed  in  1786. 

Abingdon  is  the  county  town  of  Wafhington  county.  It  contained, 
in  1788,  about  20  houfes,  and  was  rapidly  increahng.  It  is  about  260 
miles  from  Richmond  in  Virginia,  in  a  direct  line,  and  3  1  o  as  the  road 
runs,  bearing  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  weft,  latitude  36°  30'. 

Militia.]  In  1788,  the  miltia  of  this  diftrict  amounted  to  be- 
tween 7  and  8000  effective  men,  who  were  principally  armed  with 
rifles.  It  is  fuppofed  that  their  number  is  increaled  nearly  one  half 
fince  that  period. 

Revenue.]  The  public  revenue  amounts  to  about  5  or  6000 
pounds,  raifed  chiefly  by  a  tax  on  flaves,  lands  and  horles. 

Roads.]  The  following  are  the  diftances  on  the  new  road  from 
Nafhville,  in  Davidfon  county,  to  Fort  Campbell,  near  the  junction  of 
iloiftein  river  with  the  Tcnneffee. 
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Miles.  Milet. 
From  Nafhville  to  Stony                   From  Grovet's  creek  7 
river  9  The  foot  0f  Cumber- 
Big  Spring  6  land  Mountain                    2 
Cedar  Lick  4  Through  the  mountain 
Little  Spring  6  to   Emmery's    river,  a 
Barton's  creek  4  branch  of  the  Pelefon     11 
Spring  creek  5  To  the  Pappa  Ford   of 
Martin's  Spring  5  the  Pelelon  or    Clinch 
Blair's  Spring  c  river                                     I  a 
Buck  Spring  12  To    Campbell's    ftation 
Fountaines  8  near  Holltein                    10 
Smith's  creek  6  To  the  Great  ifland       100 
Coney  river  11  To  Abingdon  in  Wafh- 
Mine  Lick  q  ington  county                   or 
Falling  creek  q  To  Richmond  in   Vir- 
War  Path  7  gini<a                                 310 

Bear  creek  18                                                           . 

Camp  creeek  8  Total          635 

King's  Spring  16 

By  this  new  road,  a  pleafant  paffagemay  be  had  to  the  weftern  coun- 
try with  carriages,  as  there  will  be  only  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tain to  pals  ;  and  that  is  eafy  of  afcent — and  beyond  it,  the  road 
is  generally  level   and  firm,    abounding  with  fine  fprings  of  water. 

Indians.]  The  Indian  tribes  within  and  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
dillnct  are  the  Cherokees  and  Chicafaws.  The  Cherokees  have  been 
a  warlike  and  numerous  nation  ;  but  by  continual  wars,  in  which 
it  has  been  their  deftiny  to  be  engaged,  with  the  northern  Indian 
tribes,  they  were  reduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  laft  war  to  a- 
bout  2000  fighting  men  ;  lince  which  they  have  been  reduced  more 
than  one  halt,  and  have  become  weak  and  pufillanimous. 

The  Chicafaws,  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  merit  the  moft  from  the  Americans,  having  at  all  times 
maintained  a  brotherly  attachment  to  them.  They  glory  in  faying  that 
they  never  fhed  the  blood  of  an  Anglo  American.  There  is  fo  great  an 
affinity  between  the  Chicafaw  and  Choctaw  languages,  that  the  common 
people  can  converfe  together,  each  fpeaking  in  his  own  dialett.  They 
are  a  perfonable  people,  and  have  an  opennefs  in  their  countenances 
and  behaviour,  uncommon  among  favages.  Thefe  nations  fay  they 
are  the  remnant  of  a  great  nation  that  once  lived  far  to  the  welt, 
which  was  deftroyed  by  the  Spaniards,  for  whom  they  fiill  retain  an 
hereditary  hatred.  Would  it  not  be  the  policy  of  congrefs  to  treat 
with  thele  nations  ?  and  might  not  their  friendfhip  be  greatly  fer- 
viceable  to  the  Union  P 

History]  The  eaftern  partsof  this  diftri£t,  were  explored  by  Cols. 
Wood,  Patton,  Buchanan,  Capt.  Charles  Campbell,  and  Dr.  T.  Walk- 
er, (each  of  whom  were  concerned  in  large  grants  of  land  from  the 
government)  as  early  as  betu  een  the  years  of  1740  and  1750.  In  1754, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  French  war,  not  more  than  50  families 
had  fettled  here,  who  were  either  deltroyed  or  driven  off  by  the  Indians 
before  the  dole  of  the  following  year.  It  remained  uninhabited  till 
1765,  when  the  iettlementof  it  recommenced,  and  in  1773,  (fuch  was 
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the  vaftacceffion  of  emigrants)  the  country  as  far  weft  as  the  Long  If. 
land  of  Hoi  ftein,  an  extent  of  more  than  1 20  miles  in  length  from  eaft 
to  weft,  was  well  peopled. 

In  1774,  a  war  broke  out  with  the  northern  Indians,  over  the  Ohio, 
which  liiued  in  their  fuing  for  peace,  which  was  granted  them  on 
eafy  terms. 

The  year  1776  was  fignalized  by  a  formidable  invahon  of  the 
Cherokees,  contrived  by  the  Britifh  iuperintendant,  Mr.  Steuart. 
Their  intention  was  to  depopulate  the  country  as  far  as  the  Kanhawav, 
becaufe  this  brave  people  had  rejecled,  with  a  noble  firmnefs  and 
indignation,  the  propolals  of  Usury  Steuart  and  Alexander  Camer- 
oon for  joining  the  Britifh  lUndard,  and  were  almoft  unanimous  in 
their  resolution  to  fupport  the  meafures  of  congrefs.  This  invalion 
iffued  in  a  total  defeat  of  the  Indians. 

In  1780,  the  tories  of  the  weltein  parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, emboldened  by  th«  reduction  of  Charleston  by  the  BritiSh,  em- 
bodied in  armed  parties,  and  proceeded  towards  the  lead  mines  on  the 
Kanhaway,  to  take  poffeffion  of  fome  lead  ftores  at  that  place,  but 
were  defeated  in  their  attempt  by  the  vigilance  of  Col.  A.  Campbell 
and  Col.  Chockett. 

Various  other  movements  took  place  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  but 
the  moft  interefting  and  brilliant  was  the  battle  of  King's  mountain, 
which  was  fought  and  won  by  about  900  Mountaineers,  fas  the  vete- 
ran fons  of  this  diftricl  were  called)  commanded  by  the  brave  Gen. 
William  Campbell,  againft  a  party  of  the  .Britifh  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Fergulon.  Upwards  of  1100  of  the  enemy  were  either  killed, 
wounded  or  taken  ;  among  the  former  was  Col.  Fergufon,  an  officer 
of  diftinguifhed  merit.*  In  arouling  the  inhabitants,  iffuing  orders, 
collecting  the  forces,  and  in  arranging  and  animating  the  men,  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  previous  to  this  fuccefsful  expedition,  much  was 
done  by  the  a&ivity  and  decilion  of  Col.  Arthur  Campbell.,  the  fe- 
nior  officer  of  the  diftricl:,  to  whom  much  praiie  is  due. 

Soon  after  this,  to  defeat  a  meditated  invahon  of  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians, which  was  difcovered  by  Nancy  Ward,  an  Indian  woman,  call- 
ed, from  this  circumftance,  the  weftern  Pocahontai  Col.  A.  Campbell, 
with  700  Mountaineers,  well  mounted,  penetrated  far  into  the  Chero- 
kee country  ;  introduced  the  new  and  fuccefsful  mode  of  fighting  In- 
ianson  horleback  ;  accomplifhed  his  defigns,  and  returned  in  Jan.  1781. 
In  the  celebrated  battle  at  Guilford,  March  15,  1781,  the 
Mountaineers,  under  Gen.  W.  Campbell,  who  on  that  day  command*, 
ed  with  great  applaufe  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  behaved  with  their 
ufual  gallantry.  This  nearly  clofed  the  active  part  which  the  Moun- 
tain men  took    in  the  American  war. 

In  1782,  the  legiflature  of  North  Carolina  appointed  commiffion-. 
ers  to  explore  the  weftern  part  of  the  ftate,  (by  which  is  meant  as  well 
the  lands  included  in  Davidfon  county,  as  thole  between  the  fouth 
boundary  of  this  county  and  thoie  between  the  rivers  Miffifippi  and 
Tenneffee)  and  report  to  the  Succeeding  legiflature,  which  pair  was 
beft  for  the  payment  of  the  bounty  promifed  to  the  officers  and  Soldiers 
of  the  continental  line  of  that  ftate;  and  they  accordingly  did  ex- 
plore the  before defcribed  traft  of  country,  and  reported  to  the  legis- 
lature in  the  fpring  of  the  year    1783. — Although  this  country  was 
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not  eftablifhed  by  law  before  the  lafl  mentioned  period,  yet  a  few 
families  had  iettled  in  the  year  1780,  principally  under  the  guidance 
of  Col.  James Robertfon,  on  Cumberland  river,  and  called  the  place 
Nafhville,  in  honor  of  brigadier  general  Francis  Nafh,  who  fell  at 
Germantown,  in  the  year  1777;  but  he  had  but  few  followers  until 
the  year  1783,  after  the  peace  had  taken  place,  and  after  an  act  had 
pa!fed  directing  the  military  or  bounty  warrants  of  the  officers  and 
foldiers  to  be  located  in  this  county.  Thefe  circumftances  induced 
manv  officers  and  foldiers  to  repair  immediately  thither,  to  iecure  and 
fettle  their  lands  ;  and  fuch  as  did  not  choofe  to  go,  fold  their 
warrants  to  citizens  who  did  go  :  In  confequence  of  this,  many  peo* 
pie  from  almoit  every  flatein  the  union  became  purchafers  of  thele  mil- 
itary warrants,  and  are  figce  become  refidents  of  this  county  ;  and 
many  valuable  and  opulent  families  have  removed  to  it  from  the 
Natches. — Col.  Robertfon,  when  he  fettled  at  Nafhville,  was  up- 
wards of  200  miles  diltant  (to  the  weflward)  from  any  other  fettle- 
ment  in  his  own  {fate,  and  was  equally  diftant  from  the  then  fettled 
parts  of  Kentucky.  Hence  it  will  readily  be  fuppolea  that  himfelf 
and  party  were  in  danger  every  hour  ot  being  cut  off  by  the  Indians, 
againlt  whom  his  principal  fecurity  was,  that  he  was  as  far 
diftant  from  them  as  from  the  white  people  ;  and  fiender  as  this  fe- 
curity may  appear,  his  party  never  (uftained  any  damage  from  the  In- 
dians, but  what  was  done  by  parties  of  hunters,  who  happened  to  find 
out  his  iettlements. — The  face  of  this  country  is  in  general  level,  and 
the  foil  very  rich,  equal  to  any  other  pait  of  America,  and  produces 
in  abundance  every  thing  that  can  be  expected  from  fo  temperate  a 
climate  and  fo  rich  a  foil.  It  is  common  for  the  planter  to  gather 
from  his  fields,  upon  an  average,  fixty  bufhelsof  Indian  corn  per  acre. 
This  county  is  well  watered  by  the  rivers  Tennellee  and  Cumberland, 
and  their  branches.  Both  of  thele  rivers  empty  into  the  Ohio  fhortly 
alter  they  pafs  the  north  boundary  of  the  ftate.  As  the  waters  of  ths 
Cumberland  from  Nafhville,  and  of  the  Tenneffee  from  the  Mufcle 
fhoals  to  the  Ohio,  are  navigable  to  the  Ohio  andMifiifippi.  the  peo- 
ple of  courle,  who  live  in  this  county  or  the  adjacent  country,  have 
the  fame  advantages  of  water  conveyance  for  trade,  as  thole  who  live 
on  the  Ohio  or  Mifiifippi,  to  New  Orleans  or  elfewhere. 

Belides,  there  is  another  probable  avenue  through  which  trade  will 
be  carried  on  with  this  county  and  the  adjacent  country,  which  is 
from  Mobile,  up  the  waters  of  the  Mobile  river  as  far  as  it  is  navigable, 
thence  by  a  land  carriage  of  about  50  miles  (at  moll)  to  Ocochappo 
creek,  which  empties  into  the  Tennellee  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Mufcle  fhoals.  The  mouth  of  this  creek  is  the  center  of  a  piece  of 
ground,  the  diameter  of  which  is  5  miles,  ceded  by  the  fouthern 
Indians  at  the  treaty  of  Hopwell,  on  Keeowee,  to  the  United  States, 
lor  the  eftablifhment  of  trading  polls. 

In  1785.  in  conformity  to  the  refolves  of  congrefsof  April  23,  1784, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  diflrict  effayed  to  form  themfelves  into  a  bodv 
politic,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Stateof  Frankland  ;"  but,  differing  among 
ihcmlelves  as  to  the  form  of  government,  and  about  other  matters,  in 
the  iffue  of  which  fome  blood  was  fhed  •,  and  being  oppoled  by  fome 
leading  characters  in  the  eaftern  parts,  the  Icheme  was  given  up,  and 
the  inhabitants  remained  in  general  peaceable  until  1790,   when    con= 
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grefe  eftablifhed  their  prcfent  government.  Since  this  period,  fome 
late  incurlions  of  the  Indians  excepted,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
peaceable  and  prolperous. 


SOUTH     CAROLINA. 


Situation  and  Extent. 


Mnesi 


Length    2oo  7  Between  <      4°  and  9°  W   Long. 
Breadth  125  J  {    32°  and  350  N.  Lat. 


Sq.  Miles. 
20,000 


tj  -,       DOUNDLD  north,  by    North    Carolina,  and 

Boundaries. 1       r%     ,       ^         ^       U   J  _     ,  '    , 

J       L.J   the    lenneiice    Government  ;  eaft,   by  the 

Atlantic    ocean    ;  fouth,    and    fouthweft,   by    Savannah    river,  and  a 

branch  of  its   head  waters,   called   Tugulo  river,   which   divides  this 

ftate  from  Georgia.* 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population.]  The  proprietors  who 
firft  fent  fettlers  to  Carolina,  divided  it  into  counties  and  parifhes. 
The  counties  are  generally  named  after  the  proprietors.  No  county 
courts,  however,  were  eftablifhed,  and  this  divihon,  though  for  a  long 
time  kept  up  in  the  province,  became  in  a  great  meature  obfolete,  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution.  Since  the  revolution,  county  courts  have 
been  eftablifhed,  where  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  have  petitioned 
for  them,  and  the  ftate  is  tiuw  divided  into  diftricls  and  counties  ;  and 
the  counties  are  fubdivided,  in  the  lower  country,  into  parifhes  ;  and 
in  the  upper  country,  into  ("mailer  or  voting  diftricls. 

There  are  7  diftricls,  in  which  are  36  counties,  as  follows  : 


Diftrifts. 

Counties. 

Diftri<3s. 

Counties. 

«   1    •   • 

■5  B  £  b 

f~ 

<tf  <C  * .  p 

0  2  * 

BQ.5   ° 

Hilton, 

•Z-~  o_o 

Lewifburgh, 

-O  T3     <    c      ] 

<iT  c  -a  2  £ 

K     -       1 

^J   v   a   <   c 
C   »   B   M   a 

Lincoln, 

s  l|-°  ^r 

Orange, 

z  -o  r  ^2  n 

0   ™j  ■>»<-•  rf, 

Granville, 

a  u  S  1-9    1 

MM  2    .    1 

Lexington, 

I*  °  oj  -*•  vn 

«    c  <*-   O     1 

»  £.3  J  ^ 

Shrewfbury. 

<  w-C  S     1 

Winton. 

w  02  .a  O  m 

- 

0            V 

i     i    e  m        f 

j;  p  >  00 

Charlefton, 

34  B 

Clarendon, 

•-5  «->  z 

Wafhington, 
Marion, 

''-5  S  J 
•-  CO  a 
*  S     5 

Richland, 
Fairfield, 

Berkley, 

"^  3    c      1 

Clarernont, 
Lancafter, 

*> 5  S <i  1 
0              L 

Colleton, 
Bartholomew. 

O  H  'aj  v£> 

2  ■*.  -c  00 

u 

h/ 

York, 
Chefter. 

O  0 

GfiO&GETOWN 

*  See  page  607,  nolc. 
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Ciflria*. 

Counties. 

C      ■       ■ 

ou)  -=    bl      • 

IS'Sg 

-°  _  «  13 

„r-tin  « 

"—    O            r- 

Win  yah, 
Willi  amfburgh, 

Zi  m        ~„  > 
ki-'*-  pi 

o  5:  c  r' 

Kingfton, 

H'C  J= 

I iberty. 

•\_   a   z     ^ 


i  5  -o 


u 


Diihi&s. 

Counties. 

v   JJ  ij  w 

Abbeville, 

•y  «  «  <  £ 

Edgefield, 

Newbury, 

'i^-So  c 

Union, 

Laurens, 

to  -  2  "  c 
—  .2  -e  — 

Spartanburgh, 

^i-fw  ^ 

Greenville, 

2,    <u    O  ^   to    | 

2: 

Pendleton, 

Marlborough 

» 

Chefterneld, 

D 

arlington. 

Total  number  ofinhabitants  in  1791  Z49..073,  of  whom  107,094  were 
flaves. 

The  committee,  appointed  by  aft  of  affembly  to  divide  the  diftrifts 
into  counties,  were  directed  to  lay  them  as  nearly  40  miles  fquare  as 
was  practicable,  due  regard  being  paid  to  lituations,  natural  bounda- 
ries, Sec. 

As  the  lower  country  was  originally  fettled  by  people  from  Europe 
under  the  proprietary  government  and  influence,  all  the  then  coun- 
ties were  divided  into  pari  flies.  And  even  now,  although  the  old  coun- 
ties are  done  away,  the  boundaries  altered,  and  new  ones  eftablifhed, 
the  divifion  of  parifhes  fubfifts  in  the  three  tower  diftrifts,  the  peo- 
ple choofe  their  fenators  and  reprefentatives  by  parifhes,  as  formerly. 
But  in  the  middle  and  upper  diftricf.s,  which  were  fettled  by  people 
of  various  nations  from  Europe,  but  principally  by  northern  emigrants, 
parifhes  are  hardly  known,  except  perhaps  in  Orangeburg  h  diftrift. 
in  thefe  diilritts  the  people  vote  in  fmall  diviiions,  as  convenience 
diftates. 

Cmmats."}  The  climate  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  ftate. 
Along  the  fea  coaft,  bilious  difeafes  and  fevers  of  various  kinds  are 
prevalent  between  July  and  Oftober.  The  probability  of  dying  is 
much  greater  between  the  ?oth  of  June  and  the  20th  of  Oftober,  than 
in  the  other  8  months  in  the  year. 

One  caufe  of  thefe  difeafes  is,  a  lowmarfhy  country,  which  is  over- 
flowed for  the  fake  of  cultivating  rice.  The  exhalations  from  thefe 
Itagnated  waters,  from  the  rivers,  and  from  the  neighbouring  ocean, 
and  the  profufe  perfpiration  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  which  cov- 
er the  ground,  fill  the  air  with  moifture.  This  moifture  falls  in  fre- 
quent rains  and  copious  dews.  From  actual  obfervation  it  has  been  found 
that  the  average  annual  fall  of  rain  for  ten  years  was  42  inches  ; 
without  regarding  the  moiiture  that  fell  in  fogs  and  dews.  The  great 
heat  of  the  day  relaxes  the  body,  and  the  agreeable  coolnefs  of  the 
■evening  invites  to  an  exposure  to  thefe  heavy  dews. 
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The  difagreeable  effetls  of  this  climate,  experience  has  proved, 
might  in  a  great  meafure  be  avoided,  by  thofe  inhabitants  whofe  cir- 
cumftances  will  admit  of  their  removal  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  rice  fwamps,  to  healthier  fituations,  during  the  months  of  July, 
Auguft,  September  and  October  •  and  in  the  worft  fituations,  by  tempe- 
rance and  care.  Violent  exercife  on  horfeback,  chiefly,  expofure  to 
the  meridian  rays  of  the  lun,  ludden  fhowers  of  rain,  and  the  night 
air,  are  too  frequently  the  caules  of  fevers  and  other  diforders. 
Would  the  fportimen  deny  themfelves,  during  the  fall  months,  their 
favourite  amufements  of  hunting  and  fifhing,  or  confine  themfelves 
to  a  very  few  hours,  in  the  morning  or  evening — would  the  induftri- 
ous  planter  vi lit  his  fields  only  at  the  fame  hours — or  would  the  poor- 
er clals  of  people  pay  due  attention  to  their  manner  of  living,  and 
obferve  the  precautions  recommended  to  them  by  men  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  much  ficknefs  and  many  diitreffmg  events  might  be 
prevented.  The  upper  country,  htuated  in  the  medium  between  ex- 
treme heat  and  cold,  is  as  healthful  as  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Rivers. J  This  ftate  is  watered  by  four  large,  navigable  rivers, 
befides  a  great  number  of  fmaller  ones,  which  are  paffable  in  boats. 
The  river  Savannah  wafhes  it  in  its  whole  length  from  foutheaft  to 
northweft.  The  Edifto  riles  in  two  branches  from  a  remarkable  ridge 
in  the  interior  part  of  the  Mate.  Thefe  branches  unite  below  Orange- 
burgh,  which  ftandson  the  North  Fork,  and  form  Edifto  river,  which, 
having  pafled  Jackfonfburgh,  leaving  it  on  the  fouth,  branches  and 
embraces  Edifto  ifland. 

Santee  is  the  largeft  and  longeft  river  in  this  ftate.  It  empties  in- 
to the  ocean  by  two  mouths,  a  httle  fouth  of  Georgetown.  About  120 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its  mouth,  it  branches  into  the  Congaree 
and  Wateree  ;  the  latter  or  northern  branch  paffes  the  Catabaw  na- 
tion of  Indians,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  Catabaw  river  from  this 
fettlement  to  its  fource.  The  Congaree  branches  into  Saluda  and 
Broad  rivers.  Broad  river  again  branches  into  Enoree,  Tyger  and 
Pacolet  rivers  j  on  the  latter  of  which  are  the  celebrated  Facolet 
Springs. 

Pedee  river  rifes  in  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  Yadkin  river. 
In  this  ftate,  however,  it  takes  the  name  of  Pedee,  and,  receiving  the 
waters  of  Lynche's  creek,  Little  Pedee,  and  Black  river,  it  joins  the 
Wakkamaw  river,  near  Georgetown.  Thefe  united  ftreams,  with  the 
acceffion  of  a  fmall  creek,  on  which  Georgetown  ftands,  form  Win- 
yaw  bay,  which  about  12  miles  below  communicates  with  the  ocean. 
All  the  forementioned  rivers,  except  Edifto,  rife  from  various  fources 
in  that  ridge  of  mountains  which  divides  the  waters  which  flow  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean    from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  Miffifippi. 

The  rivers  of  a  fecondary  fizc,  as  you  pafs  from  N,  to  i.  are  Wak- 
kamaw, Black  river,  Cooper,  Afhepoo,  and  Combahee.  Thefa 
rivers  afford  to  the  proprietors  of  their  banks  a  conliderable  quan- 
tity ,of  tide  fwamp,  or  rice  land,  fiowable  from  the  rivers,  except 
in  extraordinary  droughts. 

In  the  third  clals  are  comprehended  thofe  rivers  which  extend  but 

a  fhort  diitance  from  the  ocean,  and  ferve,  by  branching  into  number- 

Jefs    creeks,    as    drains    to  take  off  the  quantity  of  rain  water,  which 

comes  down  from  the  large  inland  {\varr.ps  .;  or  are  merely  arms  of  the 

O  o  ?.  fea. 
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fea.  Of  this  kind,  are  Afhleyj  Stono,  Coofaw,  Broad,  Colleton,  May, 
New,  and  Right's  livers.  'J  he  tide,  in  no  part  of  the  ftate,  flows  more 
than  25  miles  from  the  fea. 

Canal.J  A  company  has  been  incorporated  for  the  purpofeof  connect- 
ing Cooper  and  Santee  rivers  by  a  canaloi  21  miles  in  length.  Thefum 
fuppofed  to  be  neceffary  to  complete  this  extenfwe  work  is  55.620/. 
ilerling.  Twenty  five  per  cent,  are  allowed  by  the  Iegiflature  in  tolls 
for  all  monies  advanced  by  ftockholders.  The  advantage  of  a  canal 
at  this  place,  to  one  who  infpecis  a  map  of  the  Carulinaj,  muft  appear 
to  be  great,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  proprietors. 

Mountains.]  Except  the  High  Hills  of  Santee,  the  Ridge,  and 
fome  few  other  lulls,  this  country  is  like  one  extenfive  plain,  till  you 
reach  the  Tryon  and  Hogback  mountains,  220  miles  north  weft  of 
Charlefton.  The  elevation  of  thefe  mountains  above  their  bafe,  is 
3840  feet j  and  above  the  lea  coaft  4640.  There  is  exhibited  from  the 
top  of  theie  mountains  an  extenfive  view  of^this  ftate,  North  Caroli- 
na and  Geoigia.  And  as  no  object,  intervenes  to  obftruct  the  view,  a 
man  with  tekjiopic  eyes  might  difcern  vefiels  at  fea.  The  mountains 
■well  and  northweft  rile  much  higher  than  thefe,  and  form  a  ridge, 
which  divides  the  waters  of  Tenneflee  and  Santee  rivers. 

Harbours.]  The  only  harbours  of  note  are  thofe  of  Charlefton, 
Fort  Royal,  and  Georgetown.  Charlefton  harbour  is  ipacious,  conve- 
nient and  lafe.  It'is  formed  by  the  jundtion  of  Afhiey  and  Cooperriv- 
ers.  Its  entrance  is  guarded  by  Fort  Johnfon.  Twelve  mdes  from 
the  city  is  a  bar,  over  which  are  four  channels  :  One  by  the  name  of 
Ship  Channel,  has  18  feet  water  ;  another  i6-£,  the  other  two  are  for 
fmaller  veifels.  The  tides  rife  from  5  to  8  feet.  Fort  Royal  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  of  iufiicient  extent  to  contain  the  largeit  fleet  in 
the  world. 

The  bar  at  the  entrance  of  Winy  aw  bay,  which  leads  to  George- 
town, does  not  admit  of  veffels  drawing  more  than  n  feet  water  ; 
and  is  in  many  relpects  a  very  dangerous  place.  This  circumftance 
has  proved  injurious  to  the  growth  of  Georgetown,  which  is  other- 
vvile  exceedingly  well  iituated  for  all  the  purpofes  of  an  extenfive 
trade. 

Islands.]  The  fea  coaft  is  bordered  with  a  chain  of  fine  fea  if- 
lands,  around  which  the  fea  flows,  opening  an  excellent  inland  navi- 
gation for  the  conveyance  of  produce  to  market. 

North  of  Charlefton  harbour,  lie  Bull's,  Dewce's,  and  Sullivan's 
iilands,  which  form  the  north  part  of  the  harbour.  James  ifland  lies 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour,  oppofue  Charlefton,  containing 
about  50  families.  Further  S.  W.  is  John's  ifland,  larger  than  James  ; 
Stono  river,  which  forms  a  convenient  and  iafe  harbour,  divides  thefe 
iilands.  Contiguous  to  John's  ifland,  and  connected  with  it,  by  a 
bridge,  is  Wadmelaw  ;  eaft  of  which  are  the  imall  ifles  of  Keywaw 
and  Simmon.  Between  thefe  and  Edifto  ifiand,  is  N.  Edifto  inlet, 
which  alfo  affords  a  good  harbour  for  veffels  of  eafv  draft  of  water. 
South  of  Edifto  ifland,  is  S*  Edifto  inlet,  through  which  enter,  from 
the  northward,  all  the  veffels  bound  to  Beaufort,  Afheepoo,  Combahee 
and  Coofaw. 

On  the  S.  W.  fide  of  St.  Helena  iilanc',  lies  a  clufter  of  ifland?,  one 
of  the  large!!  of  which  is  Fort  Royal.  Adjacent  to  Port  Royi.1  lie 
St,  Helena,  Ladies  Ifiand,  Paris  Ifland.  and  the  Hunting  Iflands,  5  or 
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6  in  number,  bordering  on  the  ocean,  fo  called  from  the  number  of 
deer  and  other  wild  game  found  upon  them.  All  thefe  iflands  and 
(ome  others  of  lefs  note  belong  to  St.  Helena  parifh. 

Croffing  Broad  river,  you  come  to  Hilton  Head,  the  moft  fouthern 
fea  ifland  in  Carolina.  Well  and  fouthwett  of  Hilton  Head,  lie 
Pinckney's,  Bulls,  Dawfufkies  and  fome  (mailer  iflands,  between  which 
and  Hilton  Head,  are  Calibogie  river  and  found,  which  form  the  out- 
let of  May  and  New  rivers. 

The  foil  on  thefe  iflands,  is  generally  better  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  indigo  than  the  main,  and  lefs  fuited  to  rice.  Cotton  grows  very 
well  upon  them.  The  natural  growth  is  the  live  oak,  which  isfo  ex- 
cellent for  fhip  timber,  and  the  palmetto  or  cabbage  tree,  the  utility 
of  which,  in  the  conftruction  of  foils,  was  experienced  during  the 
late  war. 

Chief  Towns.]  Charleston  is  the  only  confiderable  town 
in  South  Carolina.  It  is  fituated  on  the  tongue  of  land  which  is  form- 
ed by  the  confluence  of  Afhley  and  Cooper  rivers,  which  are  large 
and  navigable.  Thefe  rivers  mingle  their  waters,  immediately  below 
the  town,  and  form  a  fpacious  and  convenient  harbour,  which 
communicates  with  the  ocean  juft  below  Sullivan's  ifland,  which  it 
leaves  on  the  north,  feven  miles  foutheafl  of  the  town.  Jn  thefe  riv- 
ers the  tide  rifes,  in  common  about  6^  feet.*  The  continued  agita- 
tion which  this  occafions  in  the  waters  which  alrnoft  furround  Charlef*- 
ton — the  refrefhing  fea  breezes  which  are  regularly  felt,  and  the 
fmoke  rifmg  from  lo  many  chimneys,  render  Charleflon  more  healthy 
than  any  part  of  the  low  country  in  the  fouthern  dates.  On  this  ac<f 
count  it  is  the  refort  of  great  numbers  of  gentlemen,  invalids  from 
the  Weft  India  iflands,  and  of  the  rich  planters  from  the  country^ 
who  come  here  to  fpend  the  fitkly  months,  as  they  are  called,  in  quelt 
of  health  and  of  the  focial  enjoyments  which  the  city  affords.  And 
in  no  part  of  America  are  the  focial  blelfings  enjoyed  more  rationally 
and  liberally  than  in  Charleflon.  Unaffected  hofpital.ty — affability — ■ 
eale  in  manners  and  addrels — and  a  difpofition  to  make  their  guefis 
welcome,  eafy  and  pleafed  with  themfelves,  are  charactenftics  of  the 
refpeclable  people  in  Charlefton. 

The  land  on  which  the, town  is  built  is  flat  and  low,  ar>d  the  water 
brackifh  and  unwholelome,  The  ftreets  from  eall  to  weft  extend 
from  riverto  river,  and,  running  in  a  ftraight  line,  not  onl)  open  beau- 
tiful profpects  each  way,  but  afford  excellent  opportunities,  by  means 
of  fubterranean  drains,  for  removing  all  nuifances,  and  keeping  the 
city  clean  and  healthy.  Theie  ftreets  are  interfefted  by  others,  near- 
ly at  right  angles,  and  throw  the  town  into  a  number  of  fquares,  with 
dwelling  houies  in  front,  and  office  houfes  and  little  gardens  behind. 
Some  of  the  ftreets  are  conveniently  wide,  but  moft  of  them  are  much 
too  narrow,  efpecially  for  fo  populous  a  city,  in  fo  warm  a  climate. 
Befides  their  being  a  nurfery  for  various  difeafes  from  their  confined 
fituatton,  they  have  been  found  extremely  inconvenient  in  cafe  of  fires, 
the  deftruftive  effects  of  which  have  been  frequently  felt  in  this  city. 
The  houfes,  which  have  been  lately  built,  are  brick,  with  tiled  roofs. 

O  o  3  Some 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  tide  uniformly  rifes  confiderably  higher 
in  the  night  than  in  the  day  ;  often  from  10  to  12,  inches,  The  fact  is  certain  ; 
the  caufe  is  unknown. 
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Some  of  the  buildings  in  Charlefton  are  elegant,  and  moft  of  them  are 
near,  airy  and  well  furnifhed.  The  public  buildings  are,  an  exchange, 
ftate  houfe,  lately  rebuilt,  armoury,  poor  houle,  two  large  churches 
for  Epifcopalians,  two  for  Congregationalifb  orlndependents,  one  tor 
Scotch  Prefbyterians,  one  for  Baptifts,  one  for  German  Lutherans,  two 
for  the  Methodifts,  (a  large  houfe  for  worfhip,  being  lately  finifhed  by 
them) — one  for  French  Protectants — behdes  a  meeting  houfe  for  Quak- 
ers, a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Jewifh  fynagogue. 

But  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  public  markets.  A  great  propor- 
tion of  the  moft  wealthy  inhabitants  have  plantations,  from  which 
they  receive  fupplies  of  almoft  every  article  of  living.  The  country 
abounds  with  poultry  and  wild  ducks.  Their  beef,  mutton  and  veal, 
are  not  of  the  beft  kind.     Few  fifh  are  brought  to  maiket. 

In  1787,  it  was  computed  that  there  was  1600  houfes  in  this  city, 
and  9600  white  inhabitants,  and  5400  negroes  ;  and  what  evinces  the 
healthincis  of  the  place,  upwards  of  200  of  the  white  inhabitants 
were  above  60  years  of  age.  In  1791,  there  were  16359  inhabitants, 
of  whom  7684  were  flaves. 

Charlefton  was  incorporated  in  1783,  and  divided  into  13  wards, 
which  choole  as  many  wardens,  from  among  whom  the  citizens  elect 
an  Intcndant  of  the  city.  The  Intendant  and  wardens  form  the  chy 
council,  who  have  power  to  make  and  enforce  bye  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  city. 

Beaujort,  on  Port  Royal  I  {land,  is  a  pleafant  little  town,  of  about 
50  or  60  houfes,  and  200  inhabitants,  who  are  diftinguifhed  for  their 
hoipitality  and  politenels.  The  courts  which  were  formerly  held  here, 
are  now  held  at  Coofawhatchie. 

Georgetown,  the  feat  of  juftice  in  Georgetown  diftrift,  Hands 
on  a  lpot  of  land  near  the  junction  of  a  number  of  rivers,  which, 
when  united  in  one  bioad  fir  earn,  by  the  name  of  Winyaw,  fall  into 
the  ocean  12  miles  below  the  town. 

Columbia,  which  has  lately  been  made  the  feat  of  government,  by 
the  legislature,  ftands  juft  below  the  junction  of  Saluda  and  Broad 
rivers,  en  the  Congaree.  The  public  offices  have,  however,  in  fome 
inftances  been  divided,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  counties,  and  a  branch  of  each  retained  in  Charlef- 
ton. 

Camden,  on  the  Wateree,  N.  W.  of  SanteeHills,  130  miles  weft  of 
north  from  Charlefton,  is  regularly  built,  upon  a  good  plan  ;  but  a 
imall  part  of  it  is  yet  executed. 

Pu  rysbuhgh  is  a  hilly  village,  about  2q  miles  above  Savannah,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  It  was  early  fettled 
by  foreigners,  with  a  view  to  the  culture  of  lilk,  which  for  a  while 
they  attended  to  with  fuirif.  The  mulberry  trees  are  yet  ftanding,  and 
fome  attention  is  (till  paid  to  the  making  of  filk.  But  the  profits  of 
the  rice  and  indigo,  ioon  diverted  the  original  planters  from  almoft 
every  other  purfuif,  Behdes  thcie,  are  Jackfonborough,  Orangeburgh, 
"Wynnfborough  and  Cambridge,  which  aie  all  inconhderable  villages  of 
from  30  to  60  dwelling  houfes. 

General  Face  of  the  Country."]  The  whole  ftate,  tothedif- 
tance  of  80  miles  from  the  fea,  is  level,  and  almoft  without  a  ftone. 
In  this  diftance,  by  a  gradual  afcent  from  the  fea  coaft,  the  land  rifes 
abuut  190  feet.  Here,  it  you  proceed  in  a  W.N.W.courfc  from  Charlef- 
ton, 
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ton,  commences  a  curioufiy  uneven  country.  The  traveller  Is  con- 
ftantly  alcending  or  defcending  Utile  land  hills,  which  nature  feems 
to  have  dif united  in  a  frolic.  If  a  pretty  high  fea  were  fuddenly  ar- 
retted, and  transformed  into  fand  hills,  in  the  very  form  the  waves 
exifted  at  the  moment  of  transformation,  it  would  preient  the  eye  with 
juftfuch  a  view  as  is  here  to  be  leen.  Some  little  herbage,  and  a  few 
i'mall  pines  grow  even  on  this  foil.  The  inhabitants  ate  few,  and  have 
but  a  fcanty  fubh {fence  on  corn  and  fweet  potatoes,  which  grow  here 
tolerably  well.  This  curious  country  continues  for  60  miles,  till  you 
arrive  at  a  place  called  The  Ridge,  14Q  miles  from  Charlelton.  This 
ridge  is  a  remarkable  tract  of  high  ground,  as  you  approach  it  from 
the  fea,  but  level  as  you  advance  northwelt  from  its  iummit.  it  is  a 
fine  high,  healthy  belt  of  land,  well  watered,  and  of  a  good  foil,  and 
extends  from  the  Savannah  to  Broad  river,  in  about  6°  30'  weft  lon- 
gitude from  Philadelphia.  Beyond  this  ridge,  commences  a  country 
exactly  reiembling  the  northern  itates.  Here  hills  and  dales,  with  all 
their  verdure  and  variegated  beauty,  preient  themielves  to  the  eye. 
Wheat  fields,  which  are  rare  in  the  low  country, begin  togrow  common. 
Here  Heaven  has  beftowed  its  blefung  with  a  molt  bounteous  hand. 
The  air  is  much  more  temperate  and  healthful,  than  nearer  tu>  the  fea. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  valuable  woods — the  vallies  watered  with 
beautiful  rivers,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil  is  equal  to  every  vegetable 
production.  This,  by  way  of  diftinction,  is  called  the  upper  country, 
where  are  different  modes  and  different  articles  of  cultivation  ;  where 
the  manners  of  the  people,  and  even  their  language,  have  a  different, 
tone.  The  land  ftill  rifes  by  a  gradual  afcent  ;  each  fucceeding  hill 
overlooks  that  which  immediately  precedes  it,  till,  having  advanced 
220  miies  in  a  northweft'direction  from  Charlefton,  the  elevation  of 
the  land  above  the  fea  coaft  is  found  by  menluration  to  be  8co  feet. 
Here  commences  a  mountainous  country,  which  continues  rifingto  the 
weftern  terminating  point  of  this  ftate. 

Soil  and  Product  ions.  1  The  foil  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds  ; 
£rfi,  the  pine  barren,  which  is  valuable  only  for  its  timber.  Interfperi- 
ed  among  the  pine  barren,  are  tracls  of  land  free  of  timber,  and  every 
kind  of  growth  but  that  of  grals.  Thefe  tracts  are  called  Savan- 
nas, conltituting  a  fecond  kind  of  foil,  good  f°r  grazing.  The  third 
kind  is  that  of  the  fwamps  and  low  grounds  on  the  rivets,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  black  loam  and  fat  clay,  producing  naturally  canes  in  great 
plenty,  cyprefs,  bays,  loblolly  pines,  &c.  In  thefe  fwamps  rice  is  cul- 
tivated, which  conftitutes  the  ftaple  commodity  of  the  ftate.  The 
high  lands,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  oak  and  biccory  land;,, 
conftitute  the  fourth  kind  of  foil.  The  natural  growth  is  oak,  hic- 
cory,  walnut,  pine  and  locuft.  On  thefe  lands,  in  the  low  country, 
are  cultivated  Indian  corn  principally  ;  and  in  the  back  country,  befides. 
thefe,  they  raife  tobacco  in  large  quantities,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
hemp,  flax,  cotton  and  filk.* 

There  is  little  fruit  in  this  ftate,  efpecially  in  the  lower  parts  of 
it.  They  haveoranges,  which  are  chiefly  lour,  and  figs  in  plenty,  a  few 
limes  and  lemons,  pomegranates,  pears  and  peaches  ;  apples  are  fcarce, 
and  are  imported  from  the  northern  flates.  Melons,  (elpecially  the 
water  melon)    are  iaifed  here  in  great  perfection. 

O  o  4  The 

_  •  See  the  nature  of  the  foil  more  particularly  defciibed  under  this  head  i  11  the  defenp- 

tion  of  Georgia. 
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The  river  fwatips,  in  which  rice  can  be  cultivated  with  any  toler- 
able degree  of  iafety  and  fuccefs,  do  not  extend  higher  up  the  rivers 
than  the  head  of  the  tides  ;  and  in  efHmating  the  value  of  this  fpecies 
of  nee  land,  the  height  which  the  tide  riles  is  taken  into  confederation, 
thofe  lying  where  it  rifes  to  a  proper  pitch  for  overflowing  the 
fwamps  being  the  moft  valuable.  The  beft  inland  Iwamps,  which 
conltitute  a  fecond  fpecies  of  rice  land,  are  fuch  as  are  furnifhed 
■with  referves  of  water.  Thefe  ieferves  are  formed  by  means  of  large 
banks  thrown  up  at  the  upper  parts  of  the  Iwamps,  whence  it  is 
conveyed,  when  needed,  to  the  fields  of  rice. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  1  10  miles  from  the  fea,  the  river  fwamps 
terminate,  and  the  high  lands  extend  quite  to  the  rivets,  and  form 
banks.,  in  feme  places,  feveral  hundred  feet  high  from  the  furface  of 
the  water,  and  afford  many  extenfive  and  delightful  views.  Thefe  high 
banks  arc  interwoven  with  layers  of  leaves  and  different  coloured  earth, 
and  abound  with  quarries  of  free  ftone,  pebbles,  flint,  chryftals,  iron 
ore  in  abundance,  hlver,  lead,  fulphur  and  coarfe  diamonds. 

The  fwamps  above  thehead  of  the  tide,  are  occafionally  [lanted 
with  corn,  cotton  and  indigo.  The  foil  is  very  rich,  yielding  from  40 
to  50  bufhels  or  corn  an  acte. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  gradations  from  the  fea  coaft  to  the  up- 
per country,  with  refpect  to  the  produce,  the  mode  of  cultivation, 
'and  the  cultivators.  On  the  iflands  upon  the  fea  coaft,  and  for  40  or 
50  miles  back  (and  on  the  rivers  much  farther)  the  cultivators  are  all 
Haves.  No  white  man,  to  fpeak  generally,  ever  thinks  of  fettling  a 
farm  and  improving  it  for  him  felt  without  negroes.  If  he  has  no 
negroes,  he  hires  himfelf  as  overfeer  to  fome  rich  planter,  who  has 
mote  than  he  can  or  will  attend  to,  till  he  can  purchafe  for  himfelf. 
The  articles  cultivated  are  corn  and  potatoes,  which,  with  the  imall 
nee,  aic  food  for  the  negroes  ;  nee,  indigo  and  cotton,  for  exporta- 
tion. Tne  culture  of  this  lafl  article,  is  capable  of  'being  increafed 
equal  to  almoft  any  demand.  The  foil  was  cultivated,  till  lately,  al- 
moft  wholly  by  manual  labour,  lhe  plough,  till  fincethe  peace  was 
icarcely  ufed.  Now.  the  plough  and  harrow  and  other  improvements 
a  e  introduced  into  the  rice  fwamps  with  great  fuccefs,  and  will  no 
doubt  become  general.  In  the  middle  fettlements,  negroes  are  not  fo 
numerous.  The  matter  attends  personally  to  his  own  bufinefs.  The 
land  is  not  properly  htuated  for  rice.  It  produces  moderately  good 
indigo  weed,  and  fome  tobacco  is  raifed  for  exportation.  The  farmer 
is  contented  to  raife  coin,  potatoes,  oats,  rye,  poultiy,  and  a  little 
w.ieat. — In  the  upper  country,  there  are  but  few  negroes  ;  generally 
fpeaking,  the  farmers  have  none,  and  depend,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
tne  northern  ffates,  upon  the  labour  of  themfelves  and  families  for  f ub- 
fiflence  ;  the  plough  is  ufed  aimofl  wholly.  Indian  corn  in  great 
quantities,  wheat,  rye,  potatoess  &c.  are  raifed  for  food,  and  much 
obaccco    and    fome    wheat,  -  cotton    and  indigo    for    exportation. 

Mode  of   cultivating   Rice.]     Ricegroundis   prepared   only 

^.         v  effectually  iecuring  it  from  the  water,  except  fome   higher   parts  of 

^  which  are  fometirnes  dug  up  with  a  hoe,  o.r  mellowed  by   a    plough 

or  harrow.     When  the  rice    is  young  the    overflowing  of  the    waier 

Ao        2S   not   prevent    its   growth.     Thofe    who  have   water    in    referve, 

C0\       nmonly  let  it  in  upon  their  rice,  after  firft  going  through  with   the 

b»       >  wh'le  it  is  young,  though  it  is  deemed  beft  to    keep  out  the  grals 

without 
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without  this  aid,  by  the  hoe  only.  The  water  is  commonly  kept  on 
the  nee  eight  or  ten  days  after  hpeing.  When  the  ear  is  formed,  the 
water  is  continued  on  till  it  is  ripe.  It  is  hoed  three  or  four  times. 
When  the  grals  is  very  thick,  anegroe  cannot  hoe  mote  than  one  fix- 
teemh  of  an  acre  in  a  day.  From  three  pecks  to  a  hnfhel  is  town  an 
acre,  it  produces  from  50  to  80  bulheLsof  rough  rice  an  ace — .120 
bulhelsof  rough  lice  have  been  produced  on  one  acre  ;  20  buihels  of 
wmch  make  aboat  500  pounds,  or  eight  and  a  quarter  bufhels  clean 
rice  lor  maiket.  Alter  it  is  threfhed,  it  is  winnowed,  and  then 
ground  in  a  mill,  conitructed  of  two  blocks  in  a  limple  manner — then 
winnowed  by  a  fan  conitructed  for  that  purpole — then  beat  in  a  mor- 
tar by  hand,  or  now  generally  by  hotie  or  water  machines — then  fiffr- 
ed,  to  (epiiate  the  whole  rice  from  that  which  is  broken  and  the  flour. 
The  whole  nee  is  then  barrelled  in  calks  of  about  500  pounds,  or  eight 
and  a  quarter  buihels, —  The  (mall  rice,  lerves  for  provisions,  and  the 
flour  for  provender,  the  chaff  for  manure,  and  the  ftraw  for  fodder. 
The  blade  is  green  and  frefh  while  the  ear  is  ripe.  The  price  is 
from  0./4  to  io?~6  a  hundred — dollars  4/8. 

Manufactures,]  In  the  middle,  and  efpecially  in  the  upper 
country,  the  people  are  obliged  to  manufacture  their  own  cotton  and 
woollen  clothes,  and  mo  it  of  their  hufbar-idry  tools  ;  but  in  the  lower 
counuy,  the  inhabitants,  for  theie  articles,  depend  almoft  entiielvon 
their  nei  chants.  Late  accounts  from  the  interior  parts  of  this  flate 
inform,  that  the  inhabitants  manufacture,  entirely  in  the  family  way, 
as  much  as  they  have  occafion  for  ;  that  cotton,  hemp  and  flax  are 
plen;y  ;  that  they  have  a  confiderable  flock  of  good  (beep  ;  that 
great  exertions  are  made,  and  much  done  in  the  houfehoid  way  ;  that 
they  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  fomething  in  family  man- 
ufactures, but  within  a  few  years  pa  ft  great  improvements  have 
been  made.  The  women  do  the  weaving  and  leave  the  men  to  attend 
to  agriculture. 

This  itate  furnilhes  ail  the  materials,  and  of  the  beft  kind,  for 
fhip  building.  The  live  oak,  and  the  pitch  and  yellow  pines,  are  of 
a  fuperior  quality.  Ships  might  be  built  heie  with  more  eale,  and  to 
much  greater  advantage,  than  in  the  middle  and  eauern  ftates.  A 
want  of  teamen,  is  one  reafonwhy  this  buiinefs  is  not  more  generally 
attended   to. 

So  much  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  indigo,  in  this 
flate,  that  it  bids  fair  to  rival  that  of  the  French.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  it  is  (till  the  practice  of  the  merchants  concerned  in  the  Car, 
olina  trade,  to  feil  at  foreign  markets,  the  Carolina  indigo  of  the  firft 
quality,  as  French. 

Constitution.]  The  legislative  authority  is  verted  in  a  general 
aflembly,  confiitingof  a  fenate  and  houfeof  reprefentalivss.  There  are 
124  reprefentatives,  and  35  fenators  appointed  among  the  feveral 
diitricTts.  The  reprefentatives  are  cholen  for  two  years,  mull  be  free 
white  men,  21  years  old,  and  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  ftdte  three 
years.  If  refident  in  the  diftrift,  they  muft  have  a  freehold  of  500 
acres  of  land,  and  ten  negroes,  or  real  ellate  worth  150'.  fieri  i  rig, 
clear  of  debt  ;  if  nonrefident,  muft  have  a  freehold  in  the  diltrict 
worth  500^  fterling,  clear  of  debt.  The  fenators  are  cholen  for  four 
years,  and  divided  into  two  claffes,  one  clafs  being  chofen  every 
iecond  year.     They  muft  be  free  white  men,  30  yeais  old,  and   have 
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been  inhabitants  five  years.  If  refident  in  the  diftrict,  they  mud  have 
a  freehold  worth  300/.  fterling,  clear  of  debt  ;  if  nonrefident,  a  free- 
hold worth  1000/.  fterling,  clear  of  debt.  Every  free  white  man,  2.1 
years  old,  having  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  itate  two  years,  and  been 
a  freeholder  of  50  acres  of  land,  or  a  town  lot,  fix  months,  or  having 
been  refident  in  the  diftrict  fix  months,  and  paid  a  tax  of  gj  fterling, 
has  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of  the  legiilature.  The  general  af- 
fembly  is  chofen  on  the  fecond  Monday  of  October,  and  meets  on 
the  fourth  Monday  in  November  annually.  Each  houfe  choofes  its 
own  officers,  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members,  and  has  a 
negative  on  the  other.  A  majority  of  each  makes  a  quorum  from  day 
to  day,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  members.  They  are  protected, 
in  their  perions  and  eftates,  during  the  feffions,  and  ten  days  before 
and  after  ;  except  in  caies  of  treafon,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace. 
They  are  paid  out  of  the  public  treafury,  from  which  no  money  is 
drawn  but  by  the  legislative  authority.  Revenue  bills  originate  in  the 
lower  houfe,  but  may  be  altered  or  rejected  by  the  fenate.  Army 
and  navy  contractors,  and  all  officers  excepting  officers  in  the  militia, 
juftices  of  the  peace,  and  juftices  of  the  county  courts  which  have  no 
falaries,  are  excluded  from  the  general  affembly.  The  clergy  are  ex- 
cluded from  civil  offices.  The  executive  authority  is  vefted  in  a 
governor,  cholen  for  two  years,  by  both  houfes  of  affembly  jointly  ; 
but  he  cannot  be  reelected  till  after  four  years,  lie  mult  be  thirty 
years  old,  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  ftate  ten  years,  and  have  an 
eftatein  it  worth  1500^.  fterling,  clear  of  debt.  He  can  hold  no  oth- 
er office,  except  in  the  militia.  A  lieutenant  governor  is  chofen  in  the 
fame  manner,  for  the  fame  time,  and  poffeffing  the  fame  qualifications  ; 
and  holds  the  office  of  governor  in  cafe  of  vacancy.  The  gov- 
ernor is  commander  in  chief  of  the  military  force  ;  has  power  to  remit 
fines  and  forfeitures,  and  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cafes 
of  impeachment  ;  to  require  information  of  executive  officers  ;  to 
convene  the  general  affembly  on  extraordinary  occafions,  and  to  ad- 
journ them  to  any  time  not  beyond  the  fourth  Monday  in  November 
next  enfuing,  in  cafe  they  cannot  agree  on  the  time  themfelves.  He 
muft  inform  the  general  affembly  of  the  condition  of  the  ftate  ;  recom- 
mend luch  meafures  as  he  fhall  judge  expedient  ;  and  take  care  that 
the  laws  are  faithfully  executed  in  mercy.  The  legiflature  has  power 
to  veil  the  judicial  authority  in  fuch  courts  as  it  fhall  think  proper. 
The  judges  hold  their  commiffion  during  good  behaviour.  Thofe  of 
the  luperior  courts  are  elected  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houfes  of  af- 
fembly ;  have  a  ftated  falary,  and  can  hold  no  other  office.  All  of- 
ficers take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  duty,  and  to  theconftitutionof  this 
ftate,  and  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  for  malconduct,  may  be  impeach- 
ed by  the  houfe  of  reprelentatives,  and  tried  by  the  lenate. — This  con- 
ititution  aflerts  the  iupreme  power  of  the  people;  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  trial  by  jury  ;  and  fubordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil 
power.  It  excludes  ex  pojl  Jaclo  laws  ;  bills  of  attainder  ;  exceffivc 
bail  ;  and  titles  of  nobility  and  hereditary  diftin£tion. 

I  he  legiflature   has    power,  under  certain  regulations,   to  make  a- 
mendments  to  the  conftitution.     And   a   convention  may  be  called  by 
vote  of  cwo  thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  whole  representation. 
This  confiitufcion  was  ratified  June  3d,  1790. 

Laws.j 
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Laws.]  The  laws  of  this  ftate  have  nothing  in  them  of  a  particu- 
lar nature,  excepting  what  ariles  from  the  permiffion  of  flavery.  The 
evidence  of  a  Have  cannot  be  taken  againft  a  white  man;  and  the 
matter  who  kills  his  flave  is  not  punifhable  otherwile  than  by  a  pe- 
cuniary mulct,  and  12  months  imprilonment. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  at  ihe  (elfion  of  thl  legiflature  in  1792, 
to  put  in  train  the  bufinels  of  reviling  and  amending  the  negro  aft,  or  the 
law  for  governing  the  flaves.  The  lifue  we  hope  will  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  flaves,  and  afford  an  evidence  to  the  world  of  the  en- 
lightened policy,  and  increafing  humanity,  of  the  citizens  of  this  ftate. 
We  anticipate  an  iffue  of  this  nature  the  rather,  becauie  a  difpo- 
fition  to  foften  the  rigors  of  flavery  has  of  late  been  mani  felted,  by 
allowing  them  filh,  tobacco  and  hummer  clothing,  which  formerly  was 
not  cuftomary. 

A  law,  altering  the  mode  of  the  defcent  of  inteftate  eftates,  which 
formerly  defcendedaccordingto  the  laws  of  England, was  pafled  in  J  792. 
According  to  the  preient  law,  a  more  equal  partition  takes  place  and 
more  conformable  to  a  republican  government,  and  to  the  dictates  of 
natural  affection. 

By  a  late  regulation,  the  judges  of  the  court,  who  before  had  a  fal- 
ary  of  500/.  each,  and  fees,  have  now  600/.  and  no  fees.  The  chief 
juftice  has  800/. 

State  of  Literature.]  Gentlemen  of  fortune,  before  the  late 
war,  lent  their  fons  to  Europe  for  education.  During  the  war 
and  fince,  they  have  generally  fent  them  to  the  middle  and  north- 
ern ftates.  Thole  who  have  been  at  this  expenle  in  educating  their 
fons,  have  been  but  comparatively  few  in  number,  fo  that  the  litera- 
ture of  the  (late  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Since  the  peace,  however,  it  has  be- 
gun to  flourifh.  There  are  feveral  refpectable  academies  in  Charlef- 
ton — one  at  Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  ifland- — and  feveral  others  in 
different  parts  of  the  ftate.  Three  colleges  have  lately  been  incor- 
porated by  law — one  at  Charlefton — one  at  Winnfborough,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Camden — the  other  at  Cambridge,  in  the  diftrict  of  Nine- 
ty Six.  The  public  and  private  donations  for  the  fupport  ofthefe 
three  colleges,  were  originally  intended  to  have  been  appropriated 
jointly,  for  the  erecting  and  fupporting  of  one  refpectable  college. 
The  divifion  of  thefe  donations  has  frustrated  this  deiign.  Part  of  the 
old  barracks  in  Charlefton  has  been  handfomeiy  fitted  up,  and  con- 
verted into  a  college,  and  there  are  a  number  of  ftudents  ;  but  it  does 
not  yet  merit  a  more  dignified  name  than  that  of  a  refpectable  academy. 
The  Mount  Sion  college,  at  Winnfborough,  is  fupported  by  a  refpect- 
able fociety  of  gentlemen,  who  have  long  been  incorporated.  This 
inftitution  flourifhes  and  bids  fair  for  ufefulnefs.  The  college  at 
Cambridge  is  no  more  than  a  grammar  fchool.  That  the  literature  of 
this  ftate  might  be  put  upon  a  refpectable  footing,  nothing  is  wanting  but 
afpiritof  enterprize  among  its  wealthy  inhabitants. 

Charitable  and  other  Societies.]  Thefe  are  the  South 
Carolina,  Mount  Sion,  Library  and  St.  Cecillia  Societies — a  fociety  for 
the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  clergymen,  a  Medical  fociety 
lately  inftituted  in  Charlefton,  and  a  mufical  fociety.  At  Beaufort  and 
on  St.  Helena  are  feveral  charitable  focieties,  incorporated  with  funds 
to  a  considerable  amount,  defigned  principally  for  the  education  of 
poor  children,   and  which  promile,  at  a  future   day,  to  be  of  great 
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public  utility.     What  are  called  Jockey  clubs,  have  increafed  within  a 
few  years. 

Indians.]  The  Catabaws  are  the  only  naticn  of  Indians  in  this 
Hate.  They  have  but  one  town,  called  Catabaw,  iituated  on  Calabaw 
river,  in  latitude  340  40/,  on  the  boundary  line  between  North  ,and 
South  Carolinas,  ai»d  contains  about  450  inhabitants,  of  which  about 
1 50  are  fighting  men. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  nation  was  long  at  war  with  the 
fix  nations,  into  whofe  country  they  often  penetrated,  which  it  is  faid 
no  other  Indian  nation  from  the  fouth  or  weft  ever  did.  The  Six 
Nations  always  confidered  them  as  the  braveft  of  their  enemies,  till 
they  were  iurrounded  by  the  fettlements  of  white  people,  whofe 
neighbourhood,  with  other  concurrent  caules,  have  rendered  them 
corrupt  and  nervelefs. 

Religion.]  Since  the  revolution,  by  which  all  derominations 
were  put  on  an  equal  footing,  there  have  been  no  difputes  between 
different  religious  fects.     They  all  agree  to  differ. 

The  upper  parts  of  this  fiaie  are  fettled  chiefly  by  Prefbytetians, 
Baptifts  and  Methodifts.  From  the  molt  probable  calculations,  it  is 
iuppefed  that  the  religious  denominations  of  this  ftate,  as  to  numbers, 
may  be  ranked  as  follows  :  Prefbyterians,  including  the  Congregational 
and  Independent  churches — Epifcopalians,  Baptilts,  Methodifts,  &c. 

Character.]  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  ftate,  except  what  arifes  from  the  miichievous  influ- 
ence of  flavery  ;  and  in  this,  indeed,  they  do  not  differ  from  the  ini- 
habitants  of  the  other  fouthern  ftates.  Slavery,  by  exempting  great 
numbers  from  the  neceffuies  of  labour,  leads  to  luxury,  difhpation 
and  extravagance.  The  ablolute  authority,  which  is  exercifed  over 
their  fiaves,  too  much  favors  a  haughty  fupercilious  behaviour.  A 
difpoiition  to  obey  the  chtiftian  precept,  'Do  to  others  as  you  would 
that  oihers  fhould  do  unto  you,'  is  not  cherifbed  by  a  daily  exhibition 
of  many  made  for  one.  The  Carolinians  iooner  arrive  at  maturity, 
both  in  their  bodies  and  minds,  than  the  natives  of  colder  climates. 
They  poifcls  a  natural  quicknefs  and  vivacity  of  genius,  fuperior  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  ;  but  too  generally  want  that  enterprize 
andpeifeverance,  which  are  neceflary  for  the  higheft  attainments  in 
the  arts  and  fciences.  They  have,  indeed,  few  motives  to  enterprize. 
Inhabiting  a  fertile  country,  which,  by  the  labour  of  the  fiaves,  pro- 
duces plentifully,  and  creates  affluence — in  a  climate  which  favours 
indulgence,  eafe,  and  a  difpofition  for  convivial  plealures,  they  too 
generally  reft  contented  with  barely  knowledge  enough  to  tranlacb 
the  common  affairs  of  life.  There  aie  not  a  few  mftances,  however, 
in  this  ftate,  in  which  genius  has  been  unitedwith  application,  and  the 
e Metis  of  their  union  have  been  happily  experienced,  not  only  by  this 
Hate,  but  by  the  United  States. 

The  wealth  produced  by  the  labour  of  the  fiaves,  furnifhes  their  pro- 
prietorswith  the  means  of  hofpitality  ;  and  no  people  in  the  world  ufe 
thefe  means  with  more  liberality.  Marr  of  the  inhabitants  fpare  no 
pains  nor  expenfe  in  giving  the  higheft  polifh  of  education  to  their 
children,  by  enabling  them  to  travel,  and  by  other  means  unattainable 
by  thefe  who  have  but  moderate  fortunes. 

The  Carolinians  are  generally  affable  and  eafy  in  their  manners, 
and  pohte  and  attentive  to  ftrangers.     The  ladies   want  the   bloom  of 

the 
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the  north,  but  have  an  engaging  foftnefs  and  delicacy  in  their  appear- 
ance and  manners,  and  many  of  them  poflefs  the  polite  and  elegant 
accompli  fhments. 

Hunting  is  the  moft  fafhionable  amufement  in  this  {late.  At 
this  the  country  gentlemen  are  extremely  expert,  and  with  fur- 
prizin?  dexterity  punue  their  game  through  the  woods.  Gaming 
of  all  kinds  is  more  difcountenanced  among  fafhionable  pe©ple  in  this, 
than  in  any  of  the  fouthern  ftates.  Twice  a  year,  ftatedly,  a  clafs  of 
fportive  gentlemen,  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  ftates,  have  their 
horfe  races.  Bets  often  or  fifteen  hundred  guineas  have  been  fome- 
times  laid  on  thefe  occafions. 

There  is  noinftance,  perhaps,  in  which  the  richer  clafs  of  people 
trefpafs  more  on  the  rules  of  propriety  than  in  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing their  funerals.  Tnat  a  decent  refpecl  be  paid  to  the  dead,  is  the 
natural  dictate  of  refined  humanity  ;  but  this  is  not  done  by  fumptu- 
ous  and  expenfive  entertainments,  fplendid  decorations  and  pompous 
ceremonies,  which  a  mifguided  fafhion  has  here  introduced  and  ren- 
dered neceffarv.  In  Charlefton  and  other  parts  of  the  ftate,  no  pcrfons 
attend  a  funeral  any  more  than  a  wedding,  unlsfs  particularly  invit- 
ed. Wine,  punch  and  all  kinds  of  liquors,  tea,  coffee,  cake,  &c.  in 
profufion,  are  handed  round  on  thefe  iolemn  occafions.  In  fhort,  one 
would  fuppofe  that  the  religious  proverb  of  the  wife  man,  <  It  is  bet- 
ter to  go  to  the  houfe  of  mourning  than  to  the  houfe  of  fea fling,' 
would  be  unintelligible  and  wholly  inapplicable  here,  as  it  would  be 
difficult  todiflinguiih  the  houfe  of  mourning  from  the  houfe  of  feafting. 

Military  Strength.]  There  are  between  20,000  and  30,000 
fighting  men  in  this  ftate.  About  10  men  are  kept  to  guard  Fort 
Johnfon,  on  James  ifland,  at  the  entrance  of  Charleflon  harbour,  by 
tvhich  no  veffel  can  pafs,  unlefs  the  mailer  or  mate  make  oath  that 
there  is  no  malignant  diflemper  on  board.  The  militia  laws,  enabling 
that  every  freeman  between  16  and  50  years  of  age  fhall  be  prepared 
for  war,  have  been  but  indifferently  obeyed  fince  the  peace.  An  un- 
ufual  degree  of  military  fpirit,  however,  feems  lately  to  have  arifen 
among  the  citizens  of  Charlefton.  Nolefsthan  eight  volunteer  uniform 
companies  have  lately  formed  in  this  city,  befides  a  troop  of 
horfe,  and  the  ancient  battalion  of  artillery. 

Public  Revenue  and  Expenses. J  The  public  Revenue  of  this 
ftate  is,  nominally,  o,o:ooo/.  flerling.  But  a  great  part  of  this  is 
either  not  collected,  or  paid  in  fecurities,  which  are  much  de- 
preciated.    The  expenfes  of  government  are  about  16,000/.  flerling. 

Mode  of  levy  ing  Taxes.]  The  great  bulk  of  the  revenue  of 
the  ftate  is  raifed  by  a  tax  on  lands  and  negroes.  The  lands,  for  the 
purpofe  of  being  taxed  according  to  their  value,  are  divided  into 
three  grand  divifions;  the  fir  ft  reaches  from  the  fea  coaft  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  flowing  of  the  tides;  the  fecond,  from  thefe  points  to  the 
falls  of  the  rivers  ;  and  thence  to  the  utmoit  verge  of  the  weflern  fet- 
tlement  makes  the  third.  Thefe  grand  divifions,  for  the  fake  of  more 
exa£lly  afcertaining  the  value  of  the  lands,  are  fubdivided  into  2r 
different  fpecies.  The  moft  valuable  of  which  is  eftimated  at  fix 
pounds,  and  the  leafl-  valuable  at  one  fhilling  per  acre.  One  per  cent, 
on  the  value  thus  eftimated,  is  levied  from  all  granted  lands  in  the 
ftate.  The  collection  of  taxes  is  not  annexed  to  the  office  of  fheriff, 
but  is  committed  to  particular  gentlemen  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 

who 
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•who  are  allowed  two  and  a  half  percent,  in   Charlefton,  and    five  per 
cent,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ftate,  on  all  they  collect-. 

Banks."]  Behdes  a  branch  of  the  national  bank,  a  bank  by  the^ 
name  of  the  South  Carolina  bank,  was  eftabiifhed  in  1 792,  in  Charlefton. 

Damage  ey  the  late  War.]  The  damages  which  this  ftate 
fuftained  in  the  late  war  are  thus  eftimated — The  three  entire  crops 
of  1779,  1780  and  1781,  all  of  which  were  ufed  by  the  Britifh—  The 
crop  of  178.'.,  taken  by  the  Americans — About  25.000  negroes— 
Many  thoufands  of  pounds  worth  of  plate,  and  houfehold  furniture  in 
abundance — The  villages  of  Georgetown  and  Camden  burnt. — The 
lofs  to  the  citizens  dire6t.lv  by  the  plunderings  and  devaftations  of 
the  Britifh  army — and  indirectly  by  American  imprelfments,  and  by 
the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency,  together  with  the  heavy  debt 
of  1,200,000/.  fterling,  incurred  for  the  lupport  of  the  war,  in  one 
aggregate  view,  make  the  price  of  independence  to  South  Carolina, 
exclusive  of  the  blood  of  its  citizens,  upwards  of  3,000.000/.  fteriing. 

Commerce.]  The  little  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  manufac- 
tures, occaiions  a  vaft  confumption  of  foreign  imported  articles  ;  but 
the  quantities  and  value  of  their  exports  generally  leave  a  balance  in 
favour  of  the  ftate,  except  when  there  are  large  importations  of  negroes. 

The  amount  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Charlefton.  in  the  year, 
ending  November  1787,  was  then  eftimated,  from  authentic  documents, 
at  £.  505,279  :  19:5  fterling  money.  The  number  of  vellels  cleared 
from  the  cuftom  houfe  the  fame  year,  was  947,  meafuring  62, 1  18  tons ; 
735  °f  thefe,  meafuring  4  1,531  tons,  were  American  ;  theothers  belong- 
ed to  Great  Britain,  Spain,  fiance,  the  United  Netherlands  and  Ireland, 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  this  ftate,  are  rice,  indigo,  to- 
bacco, fkins  of  various  kinds,  beef,  pork,  cotton,  pitch,  tar,  rofin,  tur- 
pentine, myrtle  wax,  lumber,  naval  ftores,  cork,  leather,  pink  rook, 
fnake  root,  ginfeng,  &c.  In  the  moft  fuccefsful  feafons,  there  have 
been  as  many  as  140.000  barrels  of  rice,  and  1,300,000  pounds  of  in- 
digo, exported  in  a  year.  From  the  15th  Dec.  1791,  to  September,  1792, 
108,567  tierces  of  rice,  averaging  550  lb.  nett  w:eight  each,  were  export- 
ed from  Charlefton.  In  the  year  ending  September,  30th,  1791,  exclu- 
sive of  two  quarters  for  which  no  returns  were  made,  the  amount  of 
exports  from  this  ftate  was  1,866,021  dollars. 

Practice  of  Law,  Courts,  &c.l  From  the  firft  fettlement 
of  this  country  in  1669,  to  t^ie  year  17®9*  a  {ingle  court,  called  the 
Court  of  Common  Picas,  was  thought  fufftcient  to  tranfact.  the  judicial 
bufinefsof  the  ftate.  This  court  was  invariably  held  at  Charlefton, 
where  all  the  records  were  kept,  and  all  civil  bufmefstranfacted.  As  the 
province  increafed,  inconveniences  arofe,  and  created  uneafmefs 
among  the  people. 

To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences  an  act.  was  pafied  in  1769,  by 
■which  the  province  was  divided  into  {'even  diftricts,  which  have  been 
mentioned.  The  court  of  common  pleas  (inverted  with  the  powers 
of  the  fame  court  in  England)  fat  four  times  a  year  in  Charlefton.  By 
the  abovementioned  aft,  the  ]udges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  were 
empowered  to  fit  as  judges  of  the  court  of  feflions,  invefted  with  the 
powers  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  in  England,  in  the  criminal  ju- 
rifdi&ion.  The  act  likewife  directed  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas  and  feflions,  in  Charlefton  diftrict,  to  divide,  and  two  of 
the  judges  to  proceed  on  what  is  called  the  northern   circuit,    and  the 

other 
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other  two  on  the  fouthern  circuit,  distributing  juftice  in  their  progrefs. 
This  was  to  be  done  twice  in  the  year.  This  mode  of  adminiftring  juf- 
tice continued  till  1785,  when,  by  the  unanimous  exertions  of  the  two 
upper  diftridts,  an  act  was  palled,  eftablifhing  county  courts  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  four  diftritts  of  Camden,  Ninety  Six,  Cheraws,  and 
Orangeburgh.  The  county  courts  are  empowered  to  fit  four  times  in 
a  year.  Before  the  eftablifhment  of  county  courts,  the  lawyers  all 
refided  at  Charlefton,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  government  ;  and 
the  Carolina  bar  was  as  pure  and  genteel  as  any  in  the  United  States. 
Since  this  eftablifhment,  lawyers  have  flocked  in  from  all  quarters, 
and  fettled  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  law  fuits  have  been 
multiplied  beyond  all  former  knowledge. 

History.]  The  reformation  in  France  occafioned  a  civil  war  be- 
tween the  Proteftant  and  Catholic  parties  in  that  kingdom.  During 
thefe  domeftic  troubles  Jafper  de  Coligni,  a  principal  commander  of 
the  Proteftant  army,  fitted  out  two  fhips,  and  fent  them  with  a  colon v 
to  America,  under  the  command  of  Jean  Ribaud,  for  the  purpofe  of 
fecuring  a  retreat  from  profecution.  Ribaud  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
what  is  now  called  Albemarle  river,  in  North  Carolina.  This  colony, 
after  enduring  incredible  hardfhips,  were  extirpated  by  the  Spaniards. 
No  further  attempts  were  made  to  plant  a  colony  in  this  quarter,  till 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  England.  Mention  is,  however,  made  of 
Sir  Robert  Heath's  having  obtained  a  grant  of  Carolina,  from  Charles 
I.  in  1630  ;  but  no  fettlements  were  made  in  confequence  of  this  grant. 

In  1662,  after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  1 1. v  Edward,  earl  of  Clar- 
endon, and  feven  others,  obtained  a  grant  of  all  lands  lying  between 
the  31ft  and  36th  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

A  fecond  charter,  given  two  years  after,  enlarged  their  boundaries, 
and  comprehended  all  that  province,  territory,  &c.  extending  eaft- 
ward  as  far  as  the  north  end  of  Currituck  inlet,  upon  a  ftraight  line 
wefterly  to  Wyonoke  creek,  which  lies  within  or  about  latitude  360 
30'  ;  and  fo  weft,  in  a  direct  line  as  far  as  the  South  Sea  ;  and  fouth 
and  weftward  as  far  as  290  north  latitude,  incluftve,  and  fo  weft  in 
direft  lines  to  the  South  Sea.*     Of  this  large  territory,  the  king  con- 

ftituted 

*  Various  caufes  have  rendered  it  expedient  to  divide  this  extenfive  terri- 
tory :  In  1728,  North  Carolina  was  erected  into  a  fcparate  province.  In  1732, 
George  II.  granted  to  certain  truftees  therein  mentioned,  and  to  their  fuccef- 
fors,  a  charter  of  ail  that  part  of  Carolina,  lying  between  the  mod  northern 
ftream  of  Savannah  river  ;  along  the  lea  coaff,  to  the  molt  fouthern  itream  of 
Alatamaha  river  ;  weltward,  from  the  heads  of  thefe  rivers,  refpectively  in 
dirett  lines  to  the  South  Sea,  inclufively,  with  all  iflands  within  20  leagues  of 
the  fame. 

In  1762,  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  conceiving  that  the  lands  lying 
fouth  of  Alatamaha  river  belonged  to  South  Carolina,  granted  fcveral  tracts  of 
faid  land.  Upon  complaint  being  made  by  the  government  of  Georgia,  of 
this  fuppofed  encroachment  on  I  heir  territory,  his  majefty  itnied  a  proclamation 
in  1763,  annexing  to  Georgia  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  rivers  Alatamaha 
and  St.  Mary's,  but  did  not  by  this  annul  the  Carolina  grants.  The  bounda- 
ry line,  dividing  the  two  provinces  (now  itates)  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
had  long  been  the  fubjeci  of  controverfy ;  the  former  claiming  the  lands  lying 
between  the  North  Carolina  line,  and  aline  to  run  due  weft  from  the  mouth  of 
Tuguloand  Keowee  rivers  ;  confequently  that  that  fpot  wax  the  head  of  Sa- 
vannah river  ;  the  latter  contended  that  the  fource  of  Keowee  river,  was  to 
be  conlidered  as  the  head  of  Savannah  river. 
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flituted  thefe  eight  perfons  abfolute  Lords  Proprietors — inverting  them 
with  all  necefiary  powers  to  fettle  and  govern  the  fame. 

Nothing  was  fuccefsfully  done  towards  the  fettlement  of  this  coun- 
try till  1609.  At  this  time,  the  propiietors,  in  virtue  of  their  pow- 
ers, engaged  the  famous  Mr.  Locke  to  frame  for  them  a  conftitution 
and  body  of  laws.  This  conftitution,  confiding  of  120  articles,  was 
ariitocratical,  and  though  ingenious  in  theory,  could  never  be  lucceiT- 
fullv  reduced  to  prafttce. 

Three  clailes  or  nobility  were  to  beevtablifhed,(viz.)  barons,  caffiques, 
and  landgraves.  The  fir  ft  to  po'Ifefs  twelve — the  lecond  twenty  four 
— the  third  forty  eight  thoufand  acres  of  land,  which  was  to  be  unali- 
enable. 

In  1669.  WilKam  Sayle,  being,  appointed  firft  governor  of  this 
country,  embarked  with  a  colony,  and  fettled  on  the  neck  of  land 
where  Chailefton  now  ftands. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  proprietary  government,  a  period  of 
go  years  (reckoning  from  1669  to  1719)  the  colony  was  involved  in 
perpetual  quarrels.  Oftentimes  they  were  haiaffed  by  the  Indians 
— -(ometimes  infefted  with  pirates — frequently  invaded  by  the  French 
and  Spanifh  fleets — conflantly  unealy  under  their  injudicious  govern- 
ment.— and  quarrelling  with  their  governors. — But  their  moft  bitter 
diflenfions  were  refpecling  religion.  The  Epdcopabans  being  more 
numerous  than  the  diffenters,   attempted   to  exclude  the  latter  from  a 

feat 

For  the  purpofe  of  fettling  this  controverfy,  commiiTioners  were  appointed 
in  April,  1787,  by  the  contending  ftates — veiled  with  full  powers  to  determine 
the  controverted  boundary,  which  they  fixed  as  fellows  : 

'The  moft  northern  branch  or  (beam  of  the  river  Savannah,  from  the  fea  or 
mouth  ofluch  ftream,  tothe  fork  or  confluence  of  the  rivers  now  called  Tugu- 
lo  and  Keowee,  and  from  thence  the  molt  northern  branch  or  ((ream  of  the 
(aid  river  Tugulo,  till  it  interferes  r he  northern  boundary  line  of  South  Caro- 
lina, if  the  (aid  branch  of  Tugulo  extends  fo  far  north,  refer ving  all  the  if. 
lands  in  the  (aid  rivers  Savannah  and  Tugulo  to  Georgia — but  it  the  (aid 
branch  Or  Itrtarh  of  Tugulo  does  not  extend  to  the  north  boundary  !  ne  of 
South  Carolina,  then  a  weft  line  to  the  Miflifippi  to  be  drawn  from  the  head 
fpring  or  lourceof  the  laid  branch  of  Tugulo  river,  which  extends  to  the  high- 
eft  northern  latitude,  (hall  forever  hereafter  form  the  fei  arating  limit  and 
boundary  between  the  dates  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.' 

It  is  fuppofed,  in  the  map  of  this  ftateV  that  the  moit  northern  bra1  ch  of  the 
Tugulo  river,  interfe&s  the  northern  boundary  of  South  Carolina,  which  if  it 
be  fuict,  brings  the  (late  to  a  point  in  latitude  350,  and  about  S"  35'  weft  longi- 
tude from  Philadelphia,  but  it  is  not  yet  alcertained  whether  this  will  be  the 
cafe.  If  it  (hall  be  found  that  the  moft  northern  fource  ot  the  Tugulo  does  not 
extend  to  latitude  350,  then  South  Carolina,  or  the  United  States  by  her  af- 
fignment,  will  claim  a  (trip  of  country  extending  from  the  meridian  weft  to  the 
Miflifippi,  in  !  adih  from  the  moft  northern  fource  of  the  Tugulo  to  latitude 
350,  unlefs  the  treaties  fubfifting  between  the  United  States  and  the  Creek  In- 
dians  fhdll  interfete  and  bound  them  as  they  do  Georgia. 

It  ought  to  be  here  noted,  that  Smith  Carolina,  in  the  forementioned  treaty 
with  Georgia,  gave  up  a  claim  which  it  had  till  then  retained,  to  the  lands  louth 
ot  the  Alatamaha,  as  a  return  to  Georgia  for  agreeing  that  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  (fates  fliould  be  the  moft  northern  branch  of  the  Tugulo,  in- 
ftead  of  the  Keonvee,  as  iiad  been  originally  infiftcd  on  by  the  ftate  of  Georgia. 
This  confirms  to  the  ftate  of  South  Carolina  a  very  rich  traft  of  country, 
Which  had  been  referved  by  that  ftate  for  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  late 
army. 
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feat  in  the  legiflature.  Thefe  attempts  were  fo  far  fucceeded,  as  that 
the  church  or  England,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  was  eftablifhed  by  law. 
This  illiberal  aft  threw  the  colony  into  the  utmoll  confufion,  and  wa"s 
followed  by  a  train  of  evil  conlequences,  which  proved  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  the  revolution  which  foon  followed.  Notwithstanding  the 
act  eftablifhing  the  church  of  England  was  repealed,  tranquillity  was 
not  reftored  to  the  colony.  A  change  of  government  was  generally 
defired  by  thecolonifts.  They  found  that  they  were  not  fuTliciently 
protected  by  their  proprietory  conftitution,  and  effefted  a  revolution 
about  the  year  1719,  and  the  government  became  regal. 

In  1728,  the  proprietors  accepted  22.500/.  fterling  from  the  crown, 
forthe  property  and  j  utiidi&ion,  except  Lord  Granville,  who  reserv- 
ed his  eighth  of  the  ptopeity,  which  has  never  yet  been  formally 
given  up.  At  this  time  the  conftitution  was  new  modelled,  and  the 
territory,  limited  by  the  original  charter,  was  divided  into  North  and 
South  Carolinas. 

From  this  period  the  colony  began  to  flourifh.  It  was  protected 
by  a  government  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  Englifh  conftitution. 
Under  the  fofiering  care  of  the  mother  country,  its  growth  was  afton- 
ifhingly  rapid.  Between  the  years  1763  and  1775,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants was  more  than  doubled-  No  one  indulged  a  wifh  for  a 
change  in  their  political  conftitution,  till  the  memorable  itamp  adt, 
paffed  in  176,5. 

From  this  period  till  1775,  various  attempts  were  made  by  Great 
Britain  to  tax  her  colonies  without  conlent,  Thele  attempts  were 
invariably  oppofed.  The  congrefs,  who  met  at  Philadelphia  this  year, 
unanimoufly  approved  the  oppufition,  and  on  the  19th  of  April  war 
commenced. 

During  the  vigorous  conteft  for  independence,  this  date  was  a  great 
fufferer.  For  three  years  it  was  the  feat  of  the  war.  It  feels  and  la- 
ments the  lofs  of  many  refpectable  citizens.  Since  the  peace,  it  has  been 
emerging  from  that  melancholy  confulion  and  poverty,  in  which  it  was 
generally  involved  by  the  devaftations  of  a  relentlefs  enemy.  The 
inhabitants  are  fall  multiplying  by  immigrations  from  other  flares— > 
the  agricultural  interefts  of  the  ftate  are  reviving— commerce  is  flour- 
ifhing — economy  is  becoming  more  fafhionable— and  lcience  begins  to 
fpread  her  falutary  influences  among  the  citizens.  And  under  tne  op- 
eration of  the  prefent  government,  this  ftate,  from  her  natural,  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  advantages,  and  the  abilities  of  her  leading 
characters,    promiies    to  become  one  of  the  richeft  in  the  union. 

See  Ramfay's  Hift.  Revol.  in  S.  Carolina,  and  Hift.of  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  anonymous,  fuppofed  to  be  by  Hewett, 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Mile 


Length  600  |Bctween 
-breadth  250  J 


5°  and  160     W.  Lon. 

31°  and  350   N.  Lat. 


Bo..»A....'.]       R°fUNhDEKD   Faftrf   ^    w  ££**!    °Ceann: 

J       JLJ   fouth,   by    Eaft  ana    Weft  Flondas  ;  weft, 

by  the  river  Miffifippi  ;   north   and  northeaft,  by  South  Carolina,  and 
by  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  South  Carolina. 

Civ  1  l  D;  visions  and  Population.]  That  part  of  the  ftate 
which  has  been  laid  out  in  counties,  is  divided  into  three  diftricis, 
which  are  iubdivided  into  11  counties,  which,  with  the  number  of  in- 
habitants, are  as  follows  : 


Diftrifts.     Counties. 

*c  2  1    Camden, 
Glyn, 
Liberty, 
5^c  I   Chatham, 
►j  fi    Effingham.. 


i  .  f  Wilkes, 
_c  J  Franklin, 

bll 


Ch.  Towns. 

St.  Patrick's, 

Brunfwick, 

Sunbury, 

Savannah, 

Ebenezer. 


Wafhington, 


Diftrifts.         Counties  Ch. Towns. 

(tj  =  r  Richmond,         Augusta, 
Burke, 


f    Waynefbo. 


Louifville, 
s^l  Wafhington.  Golphinton. 


Total  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  ftate,  82,548,  of  whom  29, 26$ 
are  flaves. 


Green.  Greenfburgh. 


Before  the  revolution,  Georgia,  like  all  the  fouthern  States,  was  di- 
vided into  parifhes  ;  but  this  mode  of  divifion  is  now  abolifhed,  and 
that  of  counties  has  fucceeded  in  ks  room. 

Face  of  the  Country.]  The  eaftern  part  of  the  ftate,  between 
the  mountains  and  the  ocean,  and  the  rivers  Savannah  and  St.  Mary's, 
a  tia6t  of  country  more  than  120  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  4© 
or  ,50  eaft  and  weft,  is  entirely  level,  without  a  hill  or  ftone.  At  the 
difiance  of  about  40  or  50  miles  from  the  fea  board,  or  fait  marfh,the 
iands  begin  to  be  more  or  lels  uneven.  The  ridges  gradually  rife  one 
above  another  into  hill*,  and  the  hills  fucceffively  increafing  in  height, 
till  they  finally  terminate  in  mountains.  That  vaft  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  commences  with  the  Katts  Kill,  near  Hudfon's  river,  in  the 
ftate  of  New  York,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Allegany  and  Apal- 
achian  mountains,  terminate  in  this  ftate,  about  60  miles  fouth  of  its 
northern  boundary. — From  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  fpreads  a  wide 
extended  plain,  of  the  richer!  foil,  and  in  a  latitude  and  climate 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  molt  of  the  Eaft  India  produc- 
tions. 

Climate,  Diseases,  &c]  In  fome  parts  of  this  ftate,  at  partic- 
ular feafons  of  the  year,  the  climate    cannot   be   etteemed    falubriou?. 

In 
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In  the  low  country  near  the  rice  fwamps,  bilious  complaints  and  fevers 
of  various  kinds  ate  pretty  univerfal  during  the  months  of  July,  Au- 
gult  and  September,  which,  for  this  reai'on,  are  called  the  fickly 
months. 

The  diforders  peculiar  to  this  climate  originate  partly  from  the 
badnefs  of  the  water,  which  in  the  low  country,  except  in  and  about 
Savannah  and  fome  other  places,  where  good  fprings  are  fou-id,  is 
generally  brackifh,  and  partly  from  the  noxious  putrid  vapours  which 
are  exhaled  from  the  ftagnant  waters  in  the  rice  fwamps.  Befides, 
the  long  continuance  of  warm  weather  produces  a  general  relaxation 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  as  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
have  no  neceilary  labour  to  cad  them  to  exercife,  a  large  fhare  of  in- 
dolence is  the  natural  confequence  ;  and  indolence,  efpeciall.y  amoneft 
a  luxurious  people,  is  ever  the  parent  of  difeale.  Theimmenfe  quan- 
tities of  fpmtuous  liquors,  which  are  ufed  to  correct  the  brackifhnefs 
of  the  water,  form  a  ipecies  of  intemperance  which  too  often  proves 
ruinous  to  the  conltitution.  Parents  of  infirm,  fickly  habits,  often,  in 
more  fenfes  than  one,  have  children  of  their  own  likenefs.  A  conhd- 
erable  part  of  the  difeafes  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  may  therefore 
be  confidered  as  hereditary. 

Before  the  fickly  feafon  commences,  many  of  the  rich  planters  of 
this  (late  remove  with  their  families  to  the  fea  iilands,  or  fome  ele- 
vated healthy  fituation,  where  they  iefide  three  or  four  months,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  frefh  air.  In  the  winter  and  Ipring,  pleurifies,  pe- 
ripneumonies  and  other  inflammatory  dilorders,  occahoned  by  hidden 
and  violent  colds,  are  confiderably  common  and  frequently  fata). 
Confumptions,  epilepiies,  cancers,  paliies  and  apoplexies,  are  not  fo 
common  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  as  northern  cli- 
mates. 

The  winters  in  Georgia  are  very  mild  and  pleafant.  Snow  is  fel- 
dom  or  never  feen.  Vegetation  isnot  frequently  prevented  by  fevere 
frofts.  Cattle  fubfiit  tolerably  well  through  the  winter,  without  any 
other  food  than  what  they  obtain  in  the  woods  and  favannas,  and  are 
fatter  in  that  feafon  than  in  any  other.  In  the  hilly  country,  which 
begins  about  50,  and  in  fome  places  100  miles  from  the  fea,  the  air 
is  pure  and  falubrious,  and  the  water  plenty  and  good.  From  June 
to  September,  the  mercury  in  Farenheit's  thermometer  commonly  fluc- 
tuates from  j6D  to  90 :' — in  winter,  from  400  to  6o°. — The  molt  pre- 
vailing winds,  are  S.  W.  and  E — in  winter,  N.  W,  The  eaft  wind 
is  warmeft  in  winter  and  cooleftm  fummer.  The  fouth  wind,  in  lum- 
mer  and  fall  particularly,  is  damp,  fultry,  unelaftic,  and  of  courfe  un- 
healthy. 

In  the  foutheaft  parts  of  this  ftate,  which  lie  within  a  few  decrees 
of  the  torrid  zone,  the  atmofphere  is  kept  in  motion  by  impreffions 
from  the  trade  winds.  Tnis  lei ves  to  purify  the  air,  and  render  it  fit 
for  refpiration  ;  fo  that  it  is  found  to  have  a  very  advantageous  efFedfc 
on  perfons  of  confumptive  habits. 

Rivers.]  Savannah  river  divides  this  ftate  from  South  Carolina. 
Its  courle  is  nearly  from  northweft  to  fouihealt.  It  is  formed  princi- 
pally of  two  branches,  by  the  names  of  Tugulo  and  Keowee,  which 
ipring  from  the  mountains,  and  unite  15  miles  N.  W.  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Wilkes  county.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vefTels  up  to 
Savannah,  and  for  boats  of  100  feet  keel  as  far  as  Augufta.  Af;er 
P  P  '-  rifiny 
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rifing  a  fall  juft  above  this  place,  it  is  paffable  for  boats  to  the  mouth  of 
Tugulo  river.  After  it  takes  the  name  Savannah,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Tugulo  and  Keowee,  it  receives  a  number  of  tributary  {beams, 
from  the  Georgia  fide,  the  principal  of  which  is  Broad  river,  which 
riles  in  the  county  of  Franklin,  and  runs  S.  E.  through  part  of  Wilkes 
county,  and  mingles  with  Savannah  at  the  town  of  Peterfburgh,  and 
might,  with  a  trifling  cxpenfe,  be  made  boatable  25  or  30  miles  through 
the  belt  fettlements  in  Wilkes  county.  Tybee  bar,  at  the  entrance  of 
Savannah  river,  in  'at.  310  57',  has  lb  feet  water  at  half  tide. 

Ogeechee  river,  about  18  miles  fouth  of  the  Savannah,  is  a  fmaller 
river,  and  nearly  parallel  with  it  in  its  courfe. 

Alatamaha,*  about  60  miles  fouth  of  Savannah  river,  has  its  fource  in 
the  Cherokee  mountains,  near  the  head  of  Tugulo,  the  great  welt  branch 
of  Savannah,  and,  before  it  leaves  the  mountains,  is  joined  and  aug- 
mented by  innumerable  rivulets  ;  thence  it  defcends  through  the  hilly 
country,  with  all  its  collateral  branches,  and  winds  rapidly  amongft  the 
hills  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  then  enters  the  flat,  plain  coun- 
try,  by  the  name  of  the  Oakmulge  ;  thence  meandering  150  miles,  it 
is  joined  on  the  eaft  fide  by  the  Ocone,  which  likewife  heads  in  the 
lower  ridges  of  the  mountains,  After  this  confluence,  having  now 
gained  a  vaft  acquisition  of  waters,  it  affumes  the  name  of  Alatamaha, 
when  it  becomes  a  large  majefiic  river,  flowing  with  gentle  windings 
through  a  vaft  plain  foreft,  near  100  miles,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  by 
feveral  mouths.  The  north  channel,  or  entrance,  glides  by  the  heights 
of  Darien,  on  the  eaft  bank,  about  ten  miles  above  the  bar,  and,  run- 
ning from  thence  with  leveral  turnings,  enters  the  ocean  between  Sa- 
pello  and  Wolf  lflanda.  The  fouth  channel,  which  is  efteemed  the 
large  ft  and  deepeft,  after  its  feparation  from  the  north,  defcends  gent- 
ly, winding  by  M'Intofh's  and  Broughton  iflands  ;  and  laftJy,  by  the 
weft  coaft  of  St.  Simon's  illand,  enters  the  ocean,  through  St.  Simon's 
Sound,  between  the  fouth  end  of  the  ifland  of  that  name  and  the 
north  end  of  Jekyl  iftand.  On  the  weft  banks  of  the  fouth  channel, 
ten  or  twelve  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  nearly  oppofite  Darien,  arc 
to  be  feen  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fort,  or  fortification  ;  it  is  now  a 
regular  tetragon  terrace,  about  four  feet  high,  with  baftions  at  each 
angle  ;  the  area  may  contain  about  an  acre  of  ground,  but  the  folic 
wh'ch  furrounded  it  is  nearly  filled  up.  There  are  large  live  oaks, 
pines,  and  other  tiees,  growing  upon  it,  and  in  the  old  fields  adjoining. 
It  is  iuppoled  to  have  been  the  woik  of  the  French  or  Spaniards.  A 
large  (wamp  lies  betwixt  it  and  the  river,  and  a  confiderable  creek 
runs  dole  by  the  works,  and  enters  the  river  through  the  fwamp,  a 
fmall  diftance  above  Broughton  ifland.  About  70  or  80  miles  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Oakmulge  and  Ocone,  the  trading  path  from 
Augufta  to  the  Creek  nation,  croffes  thefe  fine  rivers,  which  are  there 
forty  miles  apart.  On  the  eaft  banks  of  the  Oakmulge,  this  trading 
?cad  runs  neaily  two  miles  through  ancient  Indian  fields,  which  are 
called  the  Oakmulge  fields  ;  they  are  the  rich  low  lands  of  the  river. 
On  the  heights  of  thcie  low  grounds  are  yet  vifible  monuments  or 
traces  of  an  ancient  town,  fuch  as  artificial  mounts  01  terraces,  fquares 
and  banks,  encircling  confiderable  areas.  Their  old  fields  and  plant- 
ing land  extend  up  and  down  the  river,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from 
this  lite.     And,  if  we  are  to    give    credit  to  the   account    the.  Creek? 
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give  of  themfelves,  this  place  is  remarkable  for  being  the  fir  ft  town 
or  fettlemcnt,  when  they  fat  down  (as  they  term  it)  or  eftabliihed 
themfelves,  after  their  emigration  from  the  weft,  beyond  the  Miffiiippi, 
their  original  native  country. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  Turtle  river,  Little  S  it  ilia  or  St.  Ille,  Great 
Sitilla,  Crooked  river,  and  St.  Mary's,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
fouthern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  St.  Mary's  river  has  its 
lource  from  a  vaft  lake,  or  rather  marfh,  called  Ouaquaphenogaw, 
hereafter  defcribed,  and  flows  through  a  vaft  plain  and  pine  foreft, 
about  150  miles  to  the  ocean,  with  which  it  communicates  between 
the  points  of  Amelia  and  Talbert's  iuands,  lat.  30-*  44',  and  is  naviga- 
ble for  veffels  of  confiderable  burthen  for  qo  miles.  Its  banks  afford 
immenfe  quantities  of  fine  timber,  fuited  to  the  Weft  India  market. 
Along  this  river,  every  four  or  five  miles,  are  bluffs  convenient  for 
veffels  to  haul  to  and  load. 

The  rivers  in  the  middle  and  weftern  parts  of  this  ftate  are,  Apal- 
achicola,  which  is  formed  by  the  Chatahouchee  and  Flint  rivers,  Mo- 
bile, Paicagoula  and  Pearl  rivers.  All  thefe  running  iouthwardly, 
empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  forementionea  rivers  abound 
with  a  great  variety  of  fifh,  among  winch  are  the  mullet,  whiting, 
fheepfhead,  cat,  rock,  trout,  drum,  bafs,  brim,  white,  ihad  and  ftur- 
geon.  The  bays  and  lagoons  are  ttored  with  oy iters,  and  other  fhell 
fifh,  crabs,  fhnmps,  &.c.  The  clams,  in  particular,  are  large,  their 
meat  white,  tender  and  delicate.  1  ne  fhark  and  great  black  itingray, 
are  infatiable  cannibals,  and  very  troublefome  to  the  hfhermen. 

Lakes  and  Swamps.]  The  lake,  or  rather  marfh,  called  Ouaqua- 
phenogaw, lies  between  Flint  and  Oakmulge  rivers,  and  is  nearly  300 
miles  in  circumference.  In  wet  fealons  it  appears  like  an  inland  iea, 
3nd  has  feveral  large  iflands  of  rich  land  ;  one  of  which  the  preient 
generation  of  Creek  Indians  reprefent  as  the  moft  blifsful  fpot  on 
earth.  They  fay  it  is  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race  of  Indians,  whofo 
women  are  incomparably  beautiful.  They  tell  you  alfo  that  this  ter- 
reftrial  paradife  has  been  feen  by  lome  enterpriiing  hunters,  when  in 
purfuit  of  their  game,  who  being  loft  in  inextricable  Iwamps  and  bogs, 
and  on  the  point  of  perifhing,  were  unexpectedly  relieved  by  a  com- 
pany of  beautiful  women,  whom  they  call  daughters  of  the  Sun,  who 
kindly  gave  them  fuch  provifions  as  they  had  with  them,  conlifting 
of  fruit  and  corn  cakes,  and  then  enjoined  them  to  fly  for  fafety  to 
their  own  country,  becaufe  their  hufbands  were  fierce  men  and  cruel 
to  ftrangers.  They  further  fay  that  thefe  hunters  had  a  view  of  their 
fettlements,  fituated  on  the  elevated  banks  of  an  ifland,  in  a  beautiful 
lake  ;  but  that  in  their  endeavours  to  approach  it,  they  were  involved 
in  perpetual  labyrinths,  and,  like  enchanted  land,  (till  as  they  imag- 
ined they  had  juft  gained  it,  it  ieemed  to  fly  before  them.  They  de- 
termined at  length  to  quit  the  delufive  purfuit,  and  with  much  difficul- 
ty effected  a  retreat.  When  they  reported  their  adventures  to  their 
countrymen,  the  young  warriors  were  inflamed  with  an  irrehftable 
defire  to  invade  and  conquer  lb  charming  a  country,  but  all  their  at- 
tempts had  hitherto  proved  fruiilels,  they  never  being  able  again  to 
find  the  fpot.  They  tell  another  ftory  concerning  this  fequeitered 
country,  which  feems  not  improbable,  which  is,  that  the  inhabitants 
are  the  pofterity  of  a  fugitive  remnant  of  the  ancient  Yamales,  who 
efcaped  rnaffacre  after  a  bloody  and  decifive  battle  between  them  and 
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the  Creeks,  (who,  it  is  certain,  conqueied  and  nearly  exlerminafed  that 
once  powerful  people)  and  here  found  an  aiylum,  remote  and  fecure 
irom  the  fury  of  their  proud  conquerors. 

The  rivers  St.  Mary,  Si t il la  or  St.  Ille,  and  the  beautiful  Little  St. 
Juan,  which  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Appalachi  at  St.  Mark's,  are  laid 
to  flow  from  this  lake.* 

About  16  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Broad  river,  en  its  fouth  fide,  is 
what  is  called  the  Goofepond,  a  tract  of  about  180  acres,  covered  with 
living  water  about  two  feet  deep.  It  difcharges  into  the  river,  and  is 
fed  by  two  fpnngs. 

Chief  Towns. J  The  prefent  feat  of  government  in  this  fiate  is 
Augusta.  It  is  htuatcd  en  the  fouthwelt  bank  of  Savannah  river, 
which  is  here  about  500  yards  wide,  about  144  miles  from  the  fea,  and 
127  northweft  of  Savannah.  The  town,  which  in  1 787  contained 
£Oo  houfes,  is  on  a  fine  large  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  fir  ft  falls  in  the 
river,  which  in  a  dry  feafon  are  4  or  5  fee'  in  height.  ;  and  as  it  en- 
joys the  beft  foil,  and  the  advantage  01  a  central  fituation  between  the 
upper  and  lower  counties,  is  riling  fa  ft  into  importance.  In  1782 
there  were  but  3  or  4  houfes  in  the  town. 

Savannah,  the  former  capital  of  Georgia,  Hands  on  a  high  fandy 
bluff,  on  the  louth  fide  of  the  river  of  the  lame  name,  and  17  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  town  is  regularly  built  in  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lellogram,  and,  including  its  fuburbs,  contained,  in  1787,  227  dwelling 
houfes,  one  Epifcopal  church,  <*  l'reibytenan  church,  a  Synagogue 
and  Court  houle.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  exclulive  of  the 
blacks,  amounted  at  that  time,  to  acout  830,   70  or  whom  were  Jews. 

In  Savannah,  and  withip  a  circumference  of  about  10  miles  from 
it,  there  were,  in  the  fummei  of  1787,  about  2300  inhabitants.  Of 
thefe  192  were  above  50  years  of  age,  and  all  in  good  health.  The 
ages  or  a  lady  and  her  iix  children,  then  living  in  tne  town,  amounted 
to  385  years.  This  computation,  which  was  actually  made,  ferves  to 
fhew  that  Savannah  is  not  really  fo  unhealthy  as  has  been  commonly 
reprefenied. 

Sun  bury  is  a  fea  port  town,  favoured  with  a  fafe  and  very  conve- 
nient harbour.  Several  fmall  ifUnds  intervene,  and  pat  tly  obfttuct  a 
direct  view  of  the  ocean  ;  and,  interlocking  with  each  other,  lender 
the  palTage  out  to  fea  winding,  but  not  difficult.  It  is  a  very  plcaiant, 
healthy  town,  and  is  the  refort  of  the  planters  from  the  adjacent  places 
of  Midway  and  Newport,  during  the  fickly  months.  It  was  burnt  by 
the  Bntifh  in  the  late  war,  but  has  fmce  been  rebuilt.  An  academy 
was  eftablifhed  heie  in  1788,  which,  under  an  able  in{iru6tor,  has 
proved  a  very  ufeful  inftitution. 

Brunswick,  in  Glynn  county,  latitude  310  10'.  is  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  Turtle  river,  at  which  place  this  river  empties  ltfelf  into  St. 
Simon's  found.  Brunlwick  has  a  fare  and  capacious  harbour  ;  and 
the  bar,  at  the  entrance  into  it.  has  water  deep  enough  for  the  largeft 
veffel  that  fwiois.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  but  not  yet  built. 
Prom  its  advantageous  fiiuation,  and  from  the  fertility  of  the  back 
country,  it  promiies  to  be  hereafter  one  of  the  fir  ft  trading  towns  in 
Georgia. 

Freder  ica. 

*  Bertram's  Travels. 
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Frederica,  on  the  iflandof  St.  Simon,  is  nearly  in  latitude  3  i°  15'. 
It  is  the  firft  town  that  was  built  in  Georgia,  and  was  founded  by 
General  Oglethorpe.  The  fortielswas  regular  and  beautiful,  construct- 
ed chiefly  with  brick,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  The  town  contains  but 
few  houfes,  which  ftand  on  an  eminence,  if  confidered  with  regard 
to  the  nidrfh.es  before  it,  upon  a  branch  of  Alatamaha  river,  which 
wafhes  the  weft  fide  of  this  agreeable  lfland,  and  forms  a  bay  before 
the  town,  affording  a  fafe  and  lecure  harbour  for  vefiels  of  the 
largeft  burthen,  which  may  lie  along  the  wharf. 

Wash  iNGTON,thechief  town  in  the  county  of  Wilkes,  is  fituated 
in  latitude  330  22',  about  50  miles  northweft  of  Augufta.  It  had,  in 
1788,  a  court  houfe,  gaol,  34  dwelling  houies,  and  an  academy,  whole 
funds  amounted  to  about  800/.  fterling,  and  the  number  of  Undents  to 
between  60  and  70. 

The  town  of  Lou  is vi  lle,  which  is  defigned  as  the  future  feat  of 
government  in  this  ftate,  has  been  laid  out  on  the  bank  of  Ogeechee 
river,  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  is  not  yet  built. 

Soil,  Productions,  &cj  The  (oil  and  its  fertility  are  various, 
according  to  fituation  and  different  improvement.  The  lflandson  the 
fea  board,  in  their  natural  ftate,  are  covered  with  a  plentiful  growth 
of  pine,  oak,  and  hiccory,  live  oak,  (an  uncommonly  hard  and  a  very 
valuable  wood,)  and  fome  red  cedar.  The  foil  is  a  mixture  of  land 
and  black  mould,  making  what  is  commonly  called  a  grey  foil.  A 
confiderable  part  of  it,  particularly  that  whereon  grow  the  oak,  hic- 
cory, and  live  oak,  is  very  rich,  and  yields,  on  cultivation,  good  crops 
of  indigo,  cotton,  corn  and  potatoes.  Thefe  iflands  are  furrounded 
by  navigable  creeks,  between  which  and  the  main  land  is  a  large  ex- 
tent of  fait  marfh,  fronting  the  whole  ftate,  not  lefs,  en  an  average, 
than  4  or  5  miles  in  breadth,  interfected  with  creeks  in  various  direc- 
tions, admitting,  through  the  whole,  an  inland  navigation,  between 
the  iflands  and  main  land,  from  the  northeaft  to  the  foutheaft. 
corners  of  the  ftate.  The  eaft  fides  of  thefe  iflands  are,  for  the  molt 
part,  clean,  hard,  fandy  beaches,  expofed  to  the  wafh  of  the  ocean. 
Between  thefe  iflands  are  the  entrances  of  the  rivers  from  the  interior 
country,  winding  through  the  low  fait  marfhes,  and  delivering  their 
waters  into  the  founds,  which  form  czpacious  harbours  of  from  thiee 
to  eight  miles  over,  and  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  par- 
allel fait  creeks.  The  principal  iflands  are  Skidaway,  Waffaw,  Offa- 
baw,  St.  Catharine's,  Sapelo,  Frederica,  Jekyl,  Cumberland  and 
Amelia. 

The  foil  of  the  main  land,  adjoining  the  marfhesand  creeks,  is  near- 
ly of  the  fame  quality  with  that  of  the  iflands  ;  except  that  which 
borders  on  thofe  rivers  and  creeks  which  ftretch  far  back  into  the 
country.  On  thefe,  immediately  after  you  leave  the  fait s,  begin  the 
valuable  rice  fwamps,  which,  on  cultivation,  afford  the  prelent  princi- 
pal ftaple  of  commerce.  The  moft  of  the  rice  lands  lie  on  rivers, 
which,  as  far  as  the  tide  flows,  are  called  tide  lands  ;  or  on  creeks  and 
particular  branches  of  water,  flowing  in  fome  deeper  or  lower  parts 
of  the  lands,  which  are  called  inland  fwamps,  and  extend  back  in  the 
country  from  15  to  2,5  miles,  beyond  which  very  little  rice  is  planted, 
though  it  will  grow  exceedingly  well,  as  experiment  has  proved,  120 
miles  back  from  the  fea.  The  intermediate  lands,  between  thele 
creeks  and  rivers,  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  being  of  a  grey  foil,  cov* 
P  p  4  ered 
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ered  chiefly  with  pine,  and  a  fort  of  wild  grafs  and  ftnall  reeds,  which 
afford  a  large  range  of  feeding  ground  for  itock  both  fummer  and 
winter.  Heie  and  there  are  interfperfed  oak  and  hiccory  ridges, 
which  are  of  a  better  foil,  and  poduce  good  crops  of  corn  and 
indigo,  but  thefe  are  very  little  elevated  above  the  circumjacent  lands. 
The  lands  adjoining  the  rivers,  and,  for  an  hundred  miles  in  a  diredt 
line  from  the  fea,  continue  a  breadth  from  2  to  3  or  4  miles,  and 
wherever,  in  that  diftance,  you  find  a  piece  of  high  land  that  extends 
to  the  bank  of  the  river  on  one  fide,  you  may  expect  to  find  the  low 
or  fwamp  ground  proportionally  wide  on  the  oppofue  fide  of  the  riv- 
er. This  feems  to  be  an  invariable  rule  till  you  come  to  that  part 
where  the  river  cuts  the  mountains. 

The  foil  between  the  rivers,  after  you  leave  the  fea  board  and  the 
edge  of  the  fwamps,  at  the  diftance  of  20  or  30  miles,  changes  from 
a  grey  to  a  red  colour,  on  which  grows  plenty  of  oak  and  hiccory, 
with  a  confiderable  intermixture  of  pine.  In  lome  places  it  is  grav- 
elly, but  fertile,  and  fo  continues  for  a  number  of  miles,  gradually 
deepening  the  reddifh  colour  of  the  earth,  till  it  changes  into  what  is 
called  the  Mulatto  foil,  confining  of  a  black  mould  and  red  earth. 
The  compofition  is  darker  or  lighter  according  as  there  is  a  larger  or 
fmaller  portion  of  the  black  or  led  earth  in  it.  The  mulatto  lands  are 
generally  ftrong,  and  yield  large  crops  of  wheat,  tobacco,  corn,  &c. 
To  this  kind  of  land  fucceeds  by  turns  a  foil  nearly  black  and  very 
rich,  on  which  grew  large  quantities  of  black  walnut,  mulberry,  &c. 
This  fucceffion  of  different  foils  continues  uniform  and  regular, 
though  there  are  feme  large  veins  of  all  the  different  foils  intermixed; 
and  what  is  more  remarkable,  this  fucceffion,  in  the  order  mentioned, 
Wretches  acrofs  this  ftate  nearly  parallel  with  the  fea  coafT,  and  ex- 
tends through  the  feveral  flates,  nearly  in  the  fame  direction,  to  the 
banks  of  Hudfon's  river.  In  this  ftate  are  produced,  by  culture,  rice, 
indigo,  cotton,  filk,  (though  not  in  large  quantities)  Indian  corn,  po- 
tatoes, oranges,  figs,  pomegranates,  &c-  Rice,  at  prefent,  is  the  ftaple 
commodity  ;  and  as  a  fmall  proportion  only  of  the  rice  ground  is  un- 
der cultivation,  the  quantity  raifed  in  future  muff  be  much  greater 
than  at  prefent.  But  the  rapid  incveafe  of  the  inhabitants,  chiefly  by 
immigrations,  whofe  attention  is  turned  to  the  raifing  of  tobacco,  and 
the  vaft  extent  of  land,  with  a  richnefsof  foil  fuited  to  the  culture  ol 
that  plant,  renders  it  probable,  that  tobacco  will  fhortly  become  the 
ftaple  of  this  ftate.  Cotton  was  formerly  planted  only  by  the  poor- 
er clafs  of  people,  and  that  only  for  family  ufe.  They  planted  of 
two  kinds,  the  annual  and  the  Weft  Indian  ;  the  formt  r  is  low  and 
planted  every  year.  The  balls  of  this  are  very  latge,  and  the  phlox 
long,  ftrong  and  perfectly  white.  The  latter  is  a  tall  perennial  plant, 
the  ftalk  fornewhat  fhrubby,  feveral  of  which  rife  up  from  the  root 
for  leveral  years  fucceffively,  the  ftems  of  the  former  year  being  kill- 
ed by  the  winter  frofts.  The  balls  of  Weft  India  cotton  are  not 
quite  as  large  as  the  other,  but  the  phlox  or  wool  is  long,  extremely 
fine,  filky  and  white.  A  plantation  of  this  kind  will  laft  feveral 
years,  with  moderate  labour  and  care.  The  culture  of  cotton  is  now 
much  more  attended  to- — feveral  indigo  planters  have  convened  their 
plantations  into  cotton  fields.  The  tobacco  lands  are  equally  well 
Jidapted  to  wheat,  which  may  hereafter  make  an  important  article  of 
commerce. 

On 
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On  the  dry  plains,  grow  large  crops  of  fwcet  potatoes,  which  are 
found  to  afford  a  wholefome  nourishment,  and  from  which  is  made, 
by  diftillation,  a  kind  of  whifky,  tolerably  good,  but  inferior  to  that 
made  of  rye.  It  is  by  properly  macerating  and  warning  this  root 
that  a  fediment  or  {larch  is  made,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of 
fago,  and  anfwers  all  thepurpoles  of  the  India  Ligo. 

Moft  of  the  tropical  fruits  would  flouiiih  in  tnis  Hate  with  proper 
attention.  The  rice  plant  has  been  tranlplanted,  and  alio  the  Lea  plant, 
of  which  fuch  immenfe  quantities  are  conlumed  in  the  United  States, 
was  introduced  into  Georgia,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Bowen,  about  the  year 
1770,  from  India.  The  ieed  was  ddlcminated,  and  the  plant  now 
grows,  without  cultivation,  in  moll  of  the  fenced  lots  in  Savainah. 

From  many  confederations  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  predict,  that 
the  fouthweflern  part  of  the  ftate,  and  the  parts  of  Eafl  and  Weft 
Florida,  which  lie  adjoining,  will,  in  lome  future  time,  become  the 
vineyard  of  America. 

RetvIarkaele  Sprinc]  In  the  county  of  Wilkes,  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  town  of  Washington,  is  a  medicinal  fpring, 
which  rifes  from  a  hollow  tree,  four  or  rive  feet  in  length.  The  in- 
fide  of  the  tree  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  matter,  an  inch  thick,  and 
the  leaves  around  the  fpring  ate  included  with  a  fubflanceas  white  as 
inow.  It  is  laid  to  be  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  fcurvy,  fcrofulous 
diforders,  confumptions,  gouts,  and  every  other  difeale  arifing  front* 
humours  in  the  blood.— A  perfon,  who  had  a  fevere  rheumatifm  in  his 
right  aim,  having,  in  the  (pace  of  ten  minutes,  drank  two  quarts  of  the 
water,  experienced  a  momentary  chill,  and  was  then  thrown  into  a 
perfpiration,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  left  him  entirely  free  from  pain, 
and  in  perfect  health. 

This  fpring,  fituated  in  a  fine  healthy  part  of  the  ftate,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wafhington,  where  are  excellent  accommodations, 
will  no  doubt  prove  a  pleafant  and  talutary  place  of  retort  for  inva- 
lids from  the  maritime  and  unhealthy  parts  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Hates. 

Curiosities.]  One  of  the  greatefl  curiofities  in  this  {fate  is  the 
bank  of  oyfter  {hells  in  the  vicinity  of  Augufta,  00  miles  from  the  tea, 
already  delcribed  page  165. 

Commerce,  Manufactures"!  The  chief  articles  of  export 
and  Agriculture.  j    are  rice,   tobacco,  (of  which  the 

county  of  Wilkes  only  exported  in  1788  about  3000  hogfheads)  uw 
digo,  fago,  lumber  of  various  kinds,  naval  {tores,  leather,  deer  fkins, 
fnake  root,  myrtle  and  bees  wax,  corn,  and  live  flock.  The  planters 
and  farmers  raife  laige  flocks  of  cattle,  from  100  to  1500  head, 
and  fome  more. 

The  value,  in  flerling  money,  of  the  exports  of  Georgia,  for  eight- 
een years,  from  1755  to  1772,  was  as  follows  : 
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Statement  of   the  number  of  veflels   cleared  out  of  Georgia,  from 
*755  ^  i772- 
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The  amount  of  exports  in  the  year  ending  September  30th,  17911 
was  491,472  dollars,  in  return  for  the  enumerated  exports  are  im- 
ported "Weft  India  goods,  teas,  wines,  various  articles  of  clothing, 
and  dry  goods  of  all  kinds — From  the  northern  flates,  cheefe,  fifh, 
potatoes,  apples,  cyder  and  fhoes.  The  imports  and  exports  of  this 
iiate  are  principally  to  and  from  Savannah,  which  has  a  fine  harbour, 
and  is  a  place  where  the  principal  commercial  butinels  of  the  Hate  is 
tranfacied.  The  trade  with  the  Indians  in  furs  and  fkins  was  veiy  con- 
siderable before  the  war,  but  has  fince  been  interrupted  by  the  wars  in 
which  they  have  been  involved.  The  manufactures  of  this  (late  have 
hitherto  been  very  inconfiderable,  if  we  except  indigo,  filk  and  fago. 
The  mannner  in  which  the  indigo  is  cultivated  and  manufactured  is 
as  foilows. — The  ground,  which  mult  be  a  ftrong  rich  (oil,  is  thrown 
into  beds  of  7  or  8  feet  wide,  after  having  been  made  very  mellow, 
and  is  then  raked  till  it  is  fully  pulverized.  The  leed  is  then  fown, 
in  April,  in  rows  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  conveniently  to  admit  of  hoeing 
between  them.  In  July  the  hrft  crop  is  fit  to  cut,  being  commonly 
two  and  a  half  feet  high.  It  is  then  thrown  into  vats,  conftructed 
for  the  purpofe,  and  itceped  abrut  30  hours  ;  after  which  the  liquor 
is  drawn  oh' into  other  vats,  where  it  is  beat,  as  they  call  it,  by  which 
means  it  is  thrown  into  much  fuch  a  fiate  of  agitation  as  cream  is  by 
churning.  Alter  this  procefs,  lime  water  is  put  into  the  liquor,  which 
caules  the  particles  of  indigo  to  fettle  at  the  bottom.  The  liquor  is 
then  drawn  off,  and  the  fediment,  which  is  the  indigo,  is  taken  out 
and  fpiead  on  cloths,  and  paiily  dried  ;  it  is  then  put  into  boxes  and 
prelied,  and  while  it  is  yet  loft,  cut  into  fquare  pieces,  which  are 
thrown  into  the  iun  to  dry,  and  then  put  up  in  cafks  for  the  market. 
1  hey  have  commonly  thiee  cuttings  a  iealon.  A  middling  crop  for 
30  acres  is  1300  pounds. 

1  he  cultureol  liik  cind  the  manufacture  of  fago  are  at  prefent  but 
little  attended  to.  The  people  in  the  lower  pait  of  this  flate  manu- 
facture i  one  of  their  <.v\n  clothing  for  themielves  or  thtir  negroes, 
lor  almoit  every  article  of  meir  wearing  apparel,  as  well  as  for  their 
hufbunriiy  tools,  they  depend  on  their  merchants,  who  import  them 
from  (iiea;  Britain  *>nd  the  northern  {fates,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
country,  however,  the  inhabitants  manufacture  the  chief  part  of  their 
clothing  from  cotton,  hemp  and  flax. 

Character  and  Manners.]  No  general  character  will  apply 
to  the  inhabitants  at  large.  Ccllecled  Jrom  different  parts  of  the 
world,  as    inteieit,   neceflit-y  or  inclination  led  them,  their  character 

and 
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and  manners  muft  of  courfe  partake  of  all  the  varieties  which  distin- 
guish the  Several  States  and  kingdoms  irom  whence  they  came  There 
is  fo  little  uniformity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  governing  prin- 
ciples among  them.  An  ave-r.fion  to  labour  is  too  predominant, 
owing  in  part  to  the  relaxing  heat  of  the  climate,  and  partly  to  the 
want  of  neccflity  to  excite  indufhy.  An  open  and  friendly  hofpitali- 
ty,  particularly  to  ftrangers,  is  an  ornamental  charadleiiStic  of  a  great 
part  of  this  people. 

Their  diverfions  are  various.  With  fome,  dancing  is  a  favourite 
amufement.  Others  take  a  fancied  plealure  at  the  gaming  table, 
which,  however,  frequently  terminates  in  the  ruin  of  their  happinels, 
fortunes,  and  constitutions.  In  the  upper  counties,  horle  racing  and 
cock,  fighting  prevail,  two  cruel  diverfions  imported  from  Virginia, 
and  the  Carolinas,  from  whence  thole  who  practice  them  principally 
emigrated.  But  the  molt  rational  and  univerlal  amufement  is  hunt- 
ing ;  and  for  this  Georgia  is  particularly  well  calculated,  as  the  woods 
abound  with  plenty  of  deer,  racoons,  rabits,  wild  turkies,  and  other 
game  ;  at  the  lame  time  the  woods  are  fo  thin  and  free  from  obstruc- 
tions, that  you  may  generally  ride  half  fpeed  in  chace  without  danger. 
In  this  amufement  pleafure  and  profit  are  blended.  The  exercife, 
more  than  any  other,  contributes  to  health,  fits  for  activity  in  bufineis 
and  expertnefs  in  war;  the  game  alfo  affcids  them  a  palatable  food, 
and  the  fkms  a  profitable  article  of  commerce. 

Religion.])  The  inhabitants  of  this  ftatc,  who  profefs  the  chris- 
tian religion,  are  of  the  Prefbyterian,  Epifcopalian,  BaptiSt  and 
Methodiit  denominations.  They  have  but  a  few  regular  ministers 
among  them. 

Constitution.]  The  prefent  conftitution  of  this  ftate  was 
formed  and  eftablifhed  in  the  year  1789,  and  is  nearly  upon  the  plan 
of  the  conititution  of  the  United  States. 

State  op  Lite r atu r e]  The  literature  of  this  ftate,  which  isyet 
in  its  infancy,  is  commencing  on  a  plan  which  affords  the  molt  flat- 
tering profpects.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  defign  of  the  legifiature  of 
this  ftate,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  unite  their  literary  concerns,  and  pro- 
vide lor  them  in  common,  that  the  whole  might  feel  the  benefit  and 
no  part  be  neglected  or  left  a  prey  to  paity  rage,  private  prejudices 
and  contentions,  and  confequent  ignorance,  their  infeparable  at- 
tendant. For  this  purpofe,  the  literature  of  this  ftate,  like  its  policy, 
appears  to  be  confidered  as  one  object,  and  in  the  fame  man- 
ner fubject  to  common  and  general  regulations  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  The  charter  containing  their  prefent  fyitcm  of  education, 
was  palTed  in  the  year  1785.  A  college,  with  ample  and  liberal  en- 
dowments, is  inftituted  in  Louifville,  a  high  anci  healthy  part  of  the 
country,  near  the  center  of  the  ftate.  There  is  alio  provifion  made 
for  the  inftitution  of  an  academy,  in  each  county  in  the  ftate,  to  be 
fupported  from  the  fame  funds,  and  confidered  as  parts  and  mem- 
bers of  the  fame  inftitution,  under  the  general  Superintendence  and 
direction  of  a  prefident  and  board  of  trultees;  appointed,  for  their 
literary  acomplilhments,  from  the  different  parts  of  the  ftate  inveft- 
ed  with  the  cuitomary  powers  of  corporations.  The  institution 
thus  compofed,  is  denominated  'The  Univerfity  of  Georgia.' 

That  this  body  of  literati,  to  whom  is  intrufted  the  direction  of  the 
general  literature  of  the  State,  may  not  be  fo  detached  and   indepen» 

dent, 
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ent,  as  not  to  poffcfs  the  confidence  of  the  flate  ;  and  in  order 
to  fecure  the  attention  and  patronage  of  the  principal  officers  of  govern- 
ment, the  governor  and  council,  the  ipeaker  of  thehouie  of  affembjy, 
and  the  chief  jultice  of  the  ftate,  are  afiociated  with  the  board  of 
truftees,  in  fume  of  the  great  and  more  iolemn  duties  of  their  office, 
fuch  as  making  the  laws,  appointing  the  prelident,  fettling  the  prop- 
erty, and  infhtuting  academies.  Thus  afiociated,  they  are  denomi- 
nated '  The  Senate  of  the  Univerfuy,'  and  are  to  hold  a  ftated,  an- 
nual meeting,  at  which  the  governor  of   the  ftate  prefides. 

The  fenate  appoint  a  boatd  of  commiflioners  in  each  county,  for 
the  particular  management  and  direction  of  the  academy,  and  the 
other  fchools  in  each  couniy,  who  aie  to  receive  their  mftructions 
from,  and  are  accountable  to  the  fenate.  The  rector  of  each  academy 
is  an  officer  of  the  univerfity,  to  be  appointed  by  the  preiident,  with 
the  advice  of  the  truftees,  and  commiflioned  under  the  public  leal, 
and  is  to  attend  with  the  other  officers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
fenate,  to  deliberate  on  the  gcne/al  interefts  of  literature,  and  to  de- 
termine on  the  courfe  of  inff  ruction  for  the  year,  throughout  the  uni- 
verfity. The  prefident  has  the  general  charge  and  overlight  of  the 
whole,  and  is  from  time  to  time  to  vifit  them,  to  examine  into  their 
order  and  performances. 

The  funds  for  the  fun  port  of  their  inftitution  are  principally  in 
lands,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  fifty  thoufand  acres,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  of  the  heft  quality,  and  at  prelent  very  valuable. 
There  are  alio  nearly  fix  thoufand  pounds  flerling  in  bonds,  houles 
and  town  lots  in  the  town  of  Augufia.  Other  public  property  to  the 
amount  of  xooo^.  in  each  county,  has  been  let  apart  for  the  purpofes 
of  building  and  futnifhing  their  refpeciive  academies. 

Indians.]  The  Mufkogee  or  Cieek  Indians  inhabit  the  middle 
parts  of  this  ftate,  and  are  the  moft  numerous  tribe  of  Indians  of  any 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Their  whole  number  fome 
years  fince  was  17.280,  of  which  5,860  were  fighting  men.  They 
are  compofed  of  various  tribes,  who,  after  bloody  wars,  thought  k 
good  policy  to  unite  and  fupport  themielves  againft  the  Chactaws,  &c. 
They  coniift  of  the  Appalachies,  Ahbamas,  Abecas,  Cawittaws, 
Coofas,  Confhacks,  Coofactees,  Chacfihoomas,  Natchez,  Oconies, 
Oakmulgies,  Okohoys,  Fakanas,  Taenfas,  Talepoolas,  Weetumkas, 
and  fome  otheis.  Their  union  has  rendered  them  victorious  over 
the  Cha6taws,  and  formidable  to  all  the  nations  around  them.  They 
are  a  well  made,  expert,  hardy,  fagacious,  politic  people,  extremely 
jealous  of  their  rights,  and  avcife  to  parting  with  their  lands.  They 
have  abundance  of  tame  cattle  and  fwine,  turkeys,  ducks  and  other 
poultry  ;  they  cultivate  tobacco,  nee,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  beans,, 
peas,  cabbage,  melons,  and  have  plenty  of  peaches,  plums,  grapes, 
ftrawberries,  and  other  fruits.  They  are  faithful  friends,  but  inveter- 
ate enemies — hoipitable  to  ftrangers,  and  honeft  and  fair  in  their 
dealings.  No  nation  has  a  moie  contemptible  opinion  of  the  white 
men's  faith  in  general  than  thefe  people,  yet  they  place  great  confi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  and  wifh  to  agree  with  them  upon  a  per- 
manent boundary,  over  which  the  fouthern  ftates  fhall  not  trefpals. 

The  country  which  they  claim  is  bounded  northward  by  about  the 
34th  degree  of  1  ititude  ;  and  extends  fiom  the  Tombeckbee,  or  Mo- 
bile river,  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  though  they  have  ceded   a   part   of 
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this  tract,  on  the  Tea  coaft,  by  different  treaties,  to  the  Rate  of  Georgia. 
Their  principal  towns  he  in  latitude  320  and  longitude  110  20'  from 
Philadelphia.  They  are  fettled  in  a  hilly  but  not  mountainous  coun- 
try. The  foil  is  fruitful  in  a  high  degree,  and  well  watered,  abound- 
ing in  creeks  and  rivulets,  from  whence  they  are  called  the  Citek  In- 
dians.* 

The  Chatlaws,  or  flat  heads,  inhabit  a  very  fine  and  extenfive  tract 
of  hilly  country;  with  large  aw\  fertile  plains  intervening,  between 
the  Alabama  and  Miffifippi  rivets,  in  the  weftern  part  of  this  ftate. 
Tins  nation  had,  not  many  years  ago,  43  towns  and  villages,  in  three 
diviucms,  containing  12,123  fouls,  of  which  4,011  were  fighting  men. 

The  Qh'ijCafaws  are  fettled  on  the  head  branches  of  the  Tombeckbee, 
Mobile  an  1  Y  azoo  rivers,  in  the  northwelt  corner  of  the  ftate.  Their 
country  us  an  extenfive  plain,  tolerably  well  watered  from  fprings, 
and  of  a  pretty  good  foil.  They  have  feven  towns,  the  central  one 
of  which  is  in  latitude  340  23',  and  longitude  -.4°  30'  welt.  Ths 
number  of  fouls  in  this  nation  have  been  formerly  reckoned  at  1725, 
©f  which  575  were   fighting  men. 

History.  J  The  lettlemeut  of  a  colony  between  the  rivers  Savan- 
nah and  Alatamaha,  was  meditated  in  England  in  17325  for  the  accom- 
modation of  poor  people  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ana  for  the 
further  fecurity  of  Carolina.  Private  companion  and  public  fpirit 
conlpired  to  promote  the  benevolent  defign. — Humane  and  opulent, 
men  fugg-ited  a  plan  of  tranfporting  a  number  of  indigent  families, 
to  this  part  of  America,  free  of  expenie.  For  this  purpole  they  ap- 
plied to  the  King,  George  the  II.  and  obtained  from  him  letters  paL- 
cnt,  bearing  date  June  r>rh,  1732,  for  legally  carrying  into  execution 
what  they  had  gen-eroufty  projected.  They  called  the  new  province 
Georgia,  in  honor  of  the  King,  who  encouraged  the  plan.  A  cor- 
poration, cpnfifting  of  2t  perfons,  was  conllituted  by  the  dame 
of  the  truftees,  for  fettling  and  eftabliihing  the  colony  of  Geor- 
gia ;  which  .was  feparated  from  Carolina  by  the  river  Savannah. — - 
The  truftees  having  firft  fet  an  example  themfelves,  by  largely  contrib- 
uting to  the  fcheme,  undertook  alfo  to  folicit  benefactions  from  others* 
and  to  apply  the  money  towards  clothing,  arming,  purchaiing  utenlils 
for  cultivation,  and  tranlporting  luch  poor  people  as  fhoula  conlent 
to  go  over  and  begin  a  fettlement.  They  did  not  confine  their  charita- 
ble views  to  the  iubjefts  of  Britain  alone,  but  wifely  opened  a  door, 
for  the  indigent  and  oppreiled  proteftants  of  other  nations.  To  pre- 
vent a  miiapplication  of  the  money,  it  was  depofited  in  the  bank  of 
England, 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1732,  the  truftees  for  Georgia,  held  their 
firft  meeting,  and  chofe  Lord  Pereival  prefident  of  the  corporation — 
and  ordered  a  common  leal  to  be  made. — In  November  following,  i;6 

iettlers 

•  General  M'Gillivray,  the  celebrated  Clref  of  the  Crefks,  is  3  half  blooded 
Indian,  his  mother  bein^  a  woman  ol  high  rank,  in  the  C:eek  nations,  lie  wa»  fa 
highly  elleemed  among  them,  that  they  in  a  forma]  manner  elected  him  'heir  fove- 
reign,  and  velied  him  with  confide iahie  powers.  He  has  feveial  fitters  married  io 
leading  men  among  the  Creeks.  This  gentleman  would  gladly  have  remained  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  ;  but  having  ierved  under  ihe  Ktiufh  during  the  late- 
war,  his  prupei  ty  in  Georgia,  which  was  confiderable,  was  confiscated.  This  cir- 
cumstance induced  him  to  retire  among  his  friends  the  Creek*,  fines  which  he  has 
heea  an  active  and  zealous-  partisan  in  their  inteceft*.  and  politic** 
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fettlers  embarked  for  Georgia,  to  be  conveyed  thither  free  of  expenfe, 
furn  fhed  with  every  thing  requifite  for  building  and  for  cult i vat i no- 
the  ioil.  James  Oglethorpe,  one  of  the  truflees,  and  an  aciive  pro- 
moter of  the  fettlement,  embarked  as  the  head  and  director  of  tr>eie 
fertlers.  They  arrived  at  Cbarleflon  early  in  the  next  year,  where 
they  met  a  friendly  reception  from  the  governor  and  council,  Mr. 
Oglethorpe,  accompanied  by  William  Bull,  fhorrly  after  h  s  arrival, 
vifited  Georgia,  and  after  reeonnoitering  the  country,  marked  the 
fpot  on  winch  Savannah  now  (lands,  as  the  fitted  to  begin  a  fettle- 
ment. Here  they  accordingly  began  and  budt  a  fmail  fort,  and  a  num- 
ber of  fmall  huts  for  their  defence  and  accommodation. — Sucn  of 
the  fettlers  as  were  able  to  bear  arms,  were  embodied,  ar.d  well  ap- 
pointed with  officers,  arms  and  ammunition. —  A  treaty  of  fnendfhip 
was  concluded  between  the  fettlers  and  their  neigi  hours,  and  the 
Creek  Indians,  and  every  thing  wore  the  afpect  cf  peace  and  future 
profperity. 

In  the  mean  time  the  truftees  of  Georgia  had  been  employed  in 
framing  a  plan  of  fettlement,  and  eftablifhing  fuch  public  regulations 
as  they  judged  moll  proper  for  anlwering  the  great  end  of  the  cor- 
poration. In  the  general  plan  they  con  tidered  each  inhabitant  both 
as  a  planter  and  a  foldier,  who  muft  be  provided  with  arms  and  am- 
munition for  defence,  as  well  as  with  tools  and  utentils  for  cultivation. 
As  the  itrength  of  the  province  was  the  object  in  view,  they  agreed 
toeflabliih  fuch  tenures  for  holding  lands  in  it  as  they  judged  moft 
favourable  for  a  military  eftablifhrnent.  Each  tract  of  land  granted 
was  confidered  as  a  military  fief,  for  which  the  polTelfor  was  to  ap- 
pear in  arms,  and  take  the  field,  when  called  upon  for  the  public  de- 
fence. To  prevent  large  tracts  from  falling,  in  procefs  of  time,  to 
one  perfon,  they  agreed  to  grant  their  lands  in  tail  male  in  preference 
to  tail  general.  On  the  termination  of  the  eftate  in  tail  male,  the 
lands  were  to  revert  to  thetrufl  ;  and  fuch  lamds  thus  reverting  were 
to  be  granted  again  to  fuch  perfons,  as  the  common  council  of  the 
truft  mould  judge  moft  advantageous  for  the  colony  ;  only  the  truf- 
tees in  fuch  a  cafe  were  to  pay  fpecial  regard  to  the  daughters  of  fuch 
perfons  as  had  made  improvements  on  their  lots,  efpecialiy  when  not 
already  provided  for  by  marriage.  The  wives  of  fuch  perfons  as 
fhould  furvive  them,  were  to  be,  during  their  lives,  entitled  to  the 
manlion  houfe,  and  one  half  of  the  lands  improved  by  their  hufbands. 
No  man  was  to  be  permitted  to  depart  the  province  without  licenfe. 
Ifany  of  the  lands  granted  bv  the  truflees  fhall  not  be  cultivated, 
cfeai ed,  and  fenced  round  about  with  a  worm  fence,  or  pales,  fix  feet 
high,  within  eighteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  fuch  part  was 
to  revert  to  the  truft,  and  the  grant  with  refpect  to  it  to  be  void. 
All  forfeitures  for  nonrefidences,  high  treafons,  felonies,  &c.  were  to 
the  tiuflees  for  the  u!e  and  benefit  of  the  colony.  The  ufe  of  negroes 
was  to  be  abfblute'ly  prohibited,  and  alio  the  importation  of  rum. 
None  of 'the  Colorii  Its  were  to  be  permitted  to  trade  with  the  In- 
dians, but  fitch  as  fhould  obtain  a  fpecial  licenfe  for  that  purpofe. 

Thefe  were  foine  of  the  fundamental  regulations  effabhfhed  by  the 
truftees  of  Georgia,  and  perhaps  the  imagination  could  fcarcely  have 
framed  a  fyflem  of  rules  wotfe  adapted  to  the  circumftances  and  fit- 
uation  of  the  poor  fettlers,  and  of"  more  pernicious  confequence  to 
the  profperity  of  the  province.     Yet,  although  the  truftees  were  great- 
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ly  miflaken,  with  refpeft  to  the  plan  of  fettlement,  it  muff,  be  ac- 
knowledged their  views  were  generous.  As  the  people  fent  out  by 
them  were  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  who  were  to  be  provided  with 
necelfaries  at  their  public  More,  they  received  their  lands  upon  con- 
dition of  cultivation,  and  (by  their  perfonal  rehdence)  of  defence. 
Silk  and  wine  being  the  chief  articles  intended  to  be  raifed,  they 
judged  negroes  were  not  requi  fue  for  thefe  purpofes.  As  the  colony 
was  defigned  to  be  a  barrier  to  South  Carolina,  againft  the  Spanifh 
fettlement  at  Augultine,  they  imagined  that  negroes  would  rather 
weaken  than  ftrengthen  it,  and  that  fuch  poor  colonics  would  run  in 
debt,  and  ruin  themfelves  by  puf'hafing  them.  Rum  was  judged 
pernicious  to  health,  and  ruinous  to  the  infant  fettlement.  A  free 
trade  with  Indians  was  a  thing  that  might  have  a  tendency  to  involve 
the  people  in  quarrels  and  troubles  with  the  powerful  favages,  and 
expole  them  to  danger  and  detlru&ion.  Such  were  probably  the 
motives  which  induced  thole  humane  and  generous  perfons  to  im- 
pofe  fuch  foolifh  and  ridiculous  reftriclions  on  their  colony.  For  by 
granting  their  Imall  eftates  in  tail  male,  they  drove  the  fettlers  from 
Georgia,  who  foon  found  that  abundance  of  lands  could  be  obtained 
in  America  upon  a  larger  fcale,  and  on  much  better  terms.  By  the  pro- 
hibition of  negroes,  they  rendered  it  impracticable  in  fuch  a  climate 
to  make  any  imprefnon  on  the  thick  forefts,  Europeans  being  utterly 
unqualified  for  the  heavy  talk.  By  their  difcharging  a  trade  with 
the  Well  Indies,  they  deprived  the  colonifts  of  an  excellent  and  con- 
venient market  for  their  lumber,  of  which  they  had  abundance  on 
their  lands.  The  truftees  like  other  diftant  legiflators,  who  framed 
their  regulations  upon  principles  of  fpeculation,  were  liable  to  many 
errors  and  miftakes  ;  and  however  good  their  delign,  their  rules  were 
found  improper  and  impracti cable.  The  Carolinians  plainly  per- 
ceived that  they  would  prove  infurmountableobftacles  to  the  progrefs 
and  profperity  of  the  colony,  and  therefore  from  motives  of  pity  be- 
gan to  invite  the  poor  Georgians  to  come  over  Savannah  river,  and 
fettle  in  Carolina,  being  convinced  that  they  could  never  fucceed 
under  fuch  impolitic  and  opptefhve  reftri&ions. 

Befides  the  large  fums  of  money  which  the  truftees  had  expended 
for  the  fettlement  of  Georgia,  the  parliament  had  alfo  granted  during 
the  two  laft  years  365000^.  towards  carrying  into  execution  the  hu- 
mane purpofe  of  the  corporation.  But  after  the  reprelentation  and 
memorial  from  the  legiflatureof  Carolina  reached  Britain,  the  nation 
confidered  Georgia  to  be  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  Britifh  fet- 
tlements  in  America,  and  began  to  make  ftill  more  vigorous  efforts  for 
its  fpeedy  population.  The  firfl  embarkations  of  poor  people  from 
England,  being  colle6ted  from  towns  and  cities,  were  found  <^quallv 
idle  and  ufelefs  members  of  fociety  abroad  as  they  had  been  at 
home.  An  hardy  and  bold  race  of  men,  inured  to  rural  labour  and 
fatigue,  they  were  perfuaded  would  be  much  better  adapted  both  for 
cultivation  and  defence.  To  find  men  poffeffed  of  thefe  qualifications, 
they  turned  their  eyes  to  Germany  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  refolved  to  fend  over  a  number  of  Scotch  and  German  labourers 
to  their  infant  province.  When  they  publifhed  their  terms  at  Inver- 
nefs,  an  hundred  and  thirty  Highlanders  immediately  accepted  them, 
and  weretranfported  to  Georgia.     A  townfhio  on  the  river  Alatama- 

ha, 
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ha,  which  was  confidered  as  the  boundary  between  the  Britifh  and 
Spanifh  territories,  was  allotted  for  the  Highlanders,  in  which  dan- 
gerous iituationthey  fettled,  and  built  a  town,  which  they  called  New 
Inverness.  About  the  lame  time  an  hundred  and  ieventy  Ger- 
mans embaiked  with  James  Oglethorpe,  and  were  hxed  in  another 
quarter  ;  fo  that,  in  the  fpace  of  three  years,  Georgia  received  above 
iour  hundred  British  fubjects,  and  about  *n  hundred  and  feventy 
foreigners.  Afterwards,  feveral  adventurers,  both  from  Scotland  and 
Germany,  followed  their,  countrymen,  and  added  further  ftreheth  to 
the  province,  and  the  truftees  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hope  of 
.  foon  (eeing  it  in  a  promifing  condition. 

Their  hopes,  however,  were  vain.  Their  injudicious  regulations 
and  refhiclions— the  wars  in  which  they  were  involved  with  the  boan- 
iards  and  Indians — and  the  frequent  infurrections  among  themfetves, 
threw  the  colony  into  a  ftate  ot  confufion  and  wretchedneis  too  great 
for  human  nature  to  endure.  Their  opprefled  fituation  was  repreient- 
ed  to  the  truft?es  by  repeated  complaints  ;  till  at  length,  finding  that 
the  province  lunguifhed  under  their  care,  and  weary  With  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people,  they,  in  the  year  1752,  furtendered  their  charter 
to  the  king,  and  it  was  made  a  royal  government.  In  coniequence  of 
which,  his  majefty  appointed  John  Reynolds,  an  officer  of  the  navy, 
governor  of  the  province,  and  a  legiflature,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  other 
royal  governments  in  America,  was  eitablifhed  in  it.  Great  had  been 
the  expenfe  which  the  mother  country  had  already  incurred,  befides 
private  benefactions,  for  fuppoi  ting  this  colony  ;  and  imall  had  been 
the  returns  yet  made  by  it.  The  veltiges  of  cultivation  were  fcarce- 
ly  perceptible  in  the  forefts,  and  in  England  all  commerce  with  it  was 
neglected  and  defpiled.  At  this  time  the  whole  annual  exports  of 
Georgia  did  not  amount  to  10  000/.  fterling.  Though  the  people 
weie  now  favoured  with  the  fame  liberties  ana  privileges  enjoyed  by 
their  neighbours  under  the  royal  care,  yet  feveral  years  more  elapfed 
before  the  value  of  the  lands  in  Georgia  was  known,  and  that  fpirit 
of  indufby  broke  out  in  it,  which  altei  wards  diffufed  its  happy  influ- 
ence over  the  countrv. 

In  the  year  1740,  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield  founded  an  orphan 
houfe  academy  in  Georgia,  about  [2  miles  from  Savannah  — Fur  the 
fupport  of  this,  in  his  itinerations,  he  collected  large  lums  of  money 
of  all  denominations  of  chriftians,  both  in  England  and  America, 
A  part  of  this  menev  was  expended  in  erecting  proper  buddings  to 
accommodate  the  ftudents,  and  a  part  in  fuppoi  ting  them.  In  ,  768,  it 
was  propoled  that  the  orphan  houle  fhould  be  erected  into  a  college. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Whitefield  applied  to  the  crown  for  a  charter.  In 
confequence  of  iome  dilpute,  the  affair  of  a  charter  was  given  up.  and 
Xir.  Wh'tefield  made  his  afiignment  of  the  oiphan  houle  in  truft  to 
the  Couniefs  of  Huntington.  Mr.  Whitefield  died  at  Newbury  Pert, 
in  New  England,  September  30th,  1770.  inthegbth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  under  the  Prefbyrenan  church   in  that  place. 

Soon  after  his  death,  a  charter  was  granted  to  his  inftitution  in 
Georgia,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Percy  was  appointed  piehdent  of  the  college. 
Mr.  Percy  accordingly  came  over  to  execute  his  office,  but  unroriu- 
na'ely,  on  the  30th  ot  May,  1775,  the  orphan  houle  building  caught 
fire,  and  was  entirely  conlumed.  except  the  two  wings,  which  are  ft  ill 
remaining.    The  American  war  foon  after  came  cn„- and  put  every  th.ng 

into 
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into  confufion,  and  the  funds  have  ever  ftnce  lain  in  an  unproductive 
(late.  It  is  probable  that  the  college  eftate,  by  the  content  of  the 
countefs  of  Huntington,  may  hereafter  be  fo  incorporated  with  the 
univerfity  of  Georgia,  as  to  fubferve  the  original  and  pious  purpofes 
of  its  founder. 

From  the  time  Georgia  became  a  royal  government,  in  1 752,  till  the 
peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  fhe  ftruggled  under  many  difficulties,  ar  fing 
from  the  want  of  credit  from  friends,  and  the  frequent  moleftaiions 
of  enemies.  The  good  effects  of  the  peace  were  fenfibly  felt  in  the 
province  of  Georgia.  From  this  time  it  began  to  fiounfh,  under  the 
fatherly  care  of  Governor  Wright,  To  form  a  judgment  of  the  rap- 
id growth  of  the  colony,  we  need  only  attend  to.  its  exports,  in  the 
foregoing  table. 

During  the  iate  war,  Georgia  was  overrun  by  the  Britifh  troops, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  flee  into  the  neighbouring  ftates 
for  fafety.  The  fufferings  and  loffes  of  her  citizens  were  as  great,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  and  wealth,  as  in  any  of  the  ftates.  Since 
the  peace,  the  progrefs  of  the  population  of  this  Hate  has  been  rapid* 
Its  growth  in  improvement  and  population,  has  been  checked  bv  the 
hoftile  irruptions  of  the  Creek  Indians,  which  have  been  frequent, 
and  very  diftrefling  to  the  frontier  inhabitants.  Treaties  have  been 
held,  and  a  ceffation  of  hoflilities  agreed  to  between  the  parties  ;  and 
it  is  expe&ed  that  a  permanent  peace  will  foon  be  concluded  and 
tranquillity  reftored  to  the  ftate.  See  Hewett's  Hift.  S.  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 


Spaiiifh   Dominions. 

EAST    and    WEST    FLORIDA. 

Miles. 

Length     600   \    n  C  25°and  3i°N.  Lat. 

Breadth    130   J     ^etween  \    fio  and  170  W.Loni  from  Philadelphia. 

Boundaries!  ROUNDED  north,  by  Georgia  J  ea  ft,  by  the 
*J  JL-J  Atlantic  ocean  ;  fouth,  bv  the  Gulf  ol 
Mexico  ;  weft,  by  the  MilTiiippi  ;  lying  in  the  form  of  an  L. 

Rivers,  Lakes  and  Springs.]  Among  the  rivers  that  fall  into 
the  Atlantic,  St.  John's  and  Indian  rivers  are  the  principal.  St. 
John's  river  rifes  in  or  near  a  large  fwamp,  in  the  heart  of  Eaft  Flor- 
ida, and  purfues  a  northern  courle,  in  a  broad,  navigable  ftream, 
which  in  leveral  places  fpreads  into  broad  bays  or  Jakes.  Lake 
George,  which  is  only  a  dilatation  of  the  river,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
water,  generally  about  15  miles  broad,  and  from  15  to  20  feet  deep. 
It  is  ornamented  with  feveral  charming  iflands,  one  of  which  is  a 
mere  orange  grove,  interfperfed  with  magnolias  and  palm  trees, 
Near  Long  Lake,  which  is  two  miles  long  and  four  wide,  which 
Q  q  communicates 
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communicates  with  St.  John's  river  by  a  fmall  creek,  is  a  vaft  foun- 
tain of  warm  or  rather  hot  mineral  water,  iffuing  from  a  high  bank  on 
the  river.  It  boils  up  with  great  force,  forming  immediately  a 
vaft  circular  bafon,  capacious  enough  for  feveral  fhallops  to  ride  in, 
and  runs  with  rapidity  into  the  river,  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
diftance.  The  water  is  perfectly  clear  ;  and  the  prodigious  number 
and  variety  of  fifh  in  it,  though  many  feet  deep,  appear  as  plainly  as 
though  lying  on  a  table  before  your  eyes.  The  water  has  a  difagreea- 
bie  taftc,  and  fmells  like  bilge  water.  This  river  enters  into  the  At- 
lantic, north  of  St.  Auguftine. 

Indian  river  rites  a  fhort  diftance  from  the  fea  coaft,  and  runs  from 
north  to  fouih,  forming  a  kind  of  inland  paffage  for  many  miles  along 
the  coaft. 

Seguana,  Apalachicola,  Chatahatchi,  Efcambia,  Mobile,  Pafcagoula 
and  Pearl  rivers,  ail  rife  in  Georgia,  ar.d  run  foutherly  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Climate. 1  Very  little  different  fiom  that  of  Georgia. 
Soil  and  Productions.]  There  are,  in  this  country,  a  great 
variety  of  foils. — The  eaftern  part  of  it,  near  and  about  St.  Auguttine, 
is  far  the  mod  unfruitful  ;  yet  even  here  two  crops  of  Indian  corn  a 
year  aie  produced.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  which  water  the  Flori- 
das,  and  the  parts  contiguous,  aie  of  a  fuperior  quality,  and  well  a- 
dapted  to  the  culture  of  rice  and  corn,  while  the  more  interior  country, 
which  is  high  and  pleafant,  abounds  with  wood  of  almoft  every  kind  ; 
particularly  white  and  red  oak,  live  oak,  laurel  magnolia,  pine,  hicco- 
ry,  cyprefs,  red  and  white  cedar.  The  live  oaks,  though  not  tall,  con- 
tain a  prodigious  quantity  of  timber.  The  trunk  is  generally  from  12 
to  20  feet  in  circumference,  and  rifes  10  or  12  feet  from  the  earth,  and 
then  branches  into  4  or  5  great  limbs,  which  grow  in  nearly  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  forming  a  gentle  curve.  "  I  have  ftepped,"  lays 
Bartram,*  "  above  50  paces,  on  a  ftraight  line,  from  the  trunk  of  one  of 
thefe  trees  to  the  extremity  of  the  limbs."  They  are  ever  green,  and 
the  wood  almoft  incorruptible.  They  bear  a  great  quantity  of  fmall  a- 
corns, which  isagreeable  food,  when  roafted,and  from  which  the  Indians 
extract,  a  fweet  oil,  which  they  ufe  in  cooking  homminy  and  rice. 

The  laurel  magnolia  is  the  moil  beautiful  among  the  trees  of  the 
foreft,  and  is  ulually  100  feet  high,  though  fome  are  much  higher. 
The  trunk  is  perfectly  erect,  rihng  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  column, 
ana  lupporting  a  head  like  an  obtule  cone.  The  flowers  are  on  the 
extremities  of  the  branches — are  large,  white,  and  expanded  like  a 
rc.fe,  and  are  the  largeft  and  molt  complete  of  any  yet  known  ;  when 
fully  expanded,  they  are  from  6  to  9  inches  diameter,  and  have  a  mod 
delicious  fragrance.  The  cyprefs  is  the  largeft  of  the  American  trees. 
"  I  have  feen  trunks  of  thefe  trees,"  fays  Bartram,  "  that  would  meaf- 
ure  8,  10  and  12  feet  in  diameter,  for  40  and  50  feet  ftraight  fhaft." 
The  trunks  make  excellent  fhingles,  boards,  and  other  timber  ;  and, 
when  hollowed,  make  durable  and  convenient  canoes.  "  When  the 
planters  fell  thefe  mightv  trees,  they  raife  a  ftage  round  them,  as  high 
as  to  reach  above  the  buttrefles  ;  on  this  ftage  8  or  10  negroes  afcend 
with  their  axes,  and  fall  to  work  round  its  trunk." 

The  intervals  between  the  hilly  part  of  this  country    are  extremely 
rich,  and  produce  fpontaneoufly  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  com- 
mon 
*  Tiavels,  page  S5. 
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Rion  to  Georgia  and  the  Garolinas.  But  this  country  is  rendered  val* 
uable  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  the  extenfive  ranges  for  cattle. 

Chief  Towns.]  St.  Augustine,  the  capital  of  Eaft  Florida,  is 
fituated  on  the  lea  coaft,  latitude  290  45' — is  of  an  oblong  figure,  and 
interfered  by  four  ftreets,  which  cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
town  is  fortified  with  baftions,  and  enclofed  with  a  ditch.  It  is  like- 
wife  defended  by  a  caftle,  called  Fort  St.  John,  which  is  well  ap- 
pointed as  to  ordnance.  The  north  and  fouth  breakers,  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  harbour,  form  two  channels,  whofe  bars  have  eight  feet 
water. 

The  principal  town  in  Weft  Florida  is  PensacolA,  latitude  300  22'. 
It  lies  along  the  beach,  and,  like  St.  Auguftine,  is  of  an  oblong  form. 
The  water  approach  to  the  town,  except  for  fmall  velTels,  is  obftrucr.- 
ed  by  a  low  and  landy  fhore.  The  bay,  however,  on  which  the  town 
ftands,  forms  a  very  commodious  harbour,  and  veffcls  may  ride  here 
fecure  from  every  wind.  The  exports  from  this  town,  confiding  of 
fkins,  logwood,  dying  Huff,  and  fiiver  dollars,  amounted,  while  in  the 
poiTeilion  of  the  Britifh,  to  63.000/.  annually  ;  the  average  value  of 
imports,  for  3  years,  from  Great  Britain,  was  97,000/. 

History. ]  The  Floridas  have  experienced  the  viciffitudes  of 
war,  and  frequently  changed  mailers,  belonging  .alternately  to  the 
French  and  Spaniards.  Welt  Florida,  as  far  eaft  as  Perdido  river^ 
was  owned  and  occupied  by  the  French  ;  the  remainder,  and  all  Eaft 
Florida  by  the  Spaniards,  previous  to  their  being  ceded  to  the  Englifli 
at  the  peace  of  1763.  Tne  Englilh  divided  this  country  into  Eaft 
and  Well  Florida.  They  were  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  Englifh  at  the 
peace  of  1763.  During  the  laft  war  they  were  reduced  by  the  arms 
of  his  Catholic  majefty,  and  guaranteed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  by 
the  definitive  treaty  of  1783. 


LOUISIANA. 


lOUNDARlES, 


,  _  TJ  OUNDED  by  the  Miffifippi  eaft  ;  by  the 
'•J  X3  Gulf  of  Mexico  fouth  ;  by  New  Mexico 
weft;  and  runs  indefinitely  north.  Under  the  French  government 
Louiliana  included  both  fides  of  the  Miffifippi,  from  its  mouth  to  the 
Illinois,  and  back  from  the  river,  eaft  and  weft  indefinitely. 

Rivers. J  It  is  interfered  by  a  number  of  fine  rivers,  among 
which  aie  St.  Francis,  which  empties  into  the  Miffifippi,  at  Kappas 
Old  Fortj  navigable  about  250  or  three  hundred  miles  ;  its  courfe  is 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Miffifippi,  and  from  20  to  30  miles  diftant 
from  it.  The  Natchitoches,  which  empties  into  the  Miffifippi  above 
Point  Coupee,  and  the  Ad.iyes  or  Mexicano  river,  emptying  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  river  Rouge,  on  which,  it  is  well  known, 
are  as  rich  fiiver  mints  as  any  in  Mexico.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  one 
principal  reaion,  why  'the  exclufive  navigation  of  the  Miffifippi  has 
been  fo  much  inlifted  en  by  Spain. 

Capital.]  New  Orleans.  It  ftands  on  the  eaft -fide  of  the 
Miffifippi,  105  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  latitude  30°  2''  north.  In  the 
beg'nmng  of  the  laft  year  it  contained  about  1  tea  houfes,  f^ven  eighths 
Q  q   ■  o* 
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of  which  were  confumed  by  fire,  in  the  fpace  of  five  hours,  on  the 
lgth  of  March,  1788.  It  is  now  fad  rebuilding.  Its  advantages  for 
trade  are  very  great.  Situated  on  a  noble  river,  in  a  fertile  and  healthy 
country,  within  a  week's  fail  of  Mexico,  by  lea,  and  as  near  to  the 
Britifh,  French  and  Spanifh  Weft  India  iflands,  with  a  moral  certain- 
ty of  its  becoming  the  general  receptacle  for  the  produce  of  that  ex- 
tenfive  and  valuable  country,  on  the  Miffifippi  and  Ohio,  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  aie  fufficient  to  enfure  its  future  growth  and  commercial 
importance. 

Religion,  Government,  &c]  The  greater  part  of  the  white  in- 
habitants are  Roman  Catholics.  They  are  governed  by  a  Viceroy 
from  Spain,    and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  unknown. 

Climate,  So  1  l  and  Produce.]  Louifiana  is  agreeably  fituated 
between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Its  climate  varies  as  it  ex- 
tends towards  the  north.  The  fouthern  parts,  lying  within  the  reach 
of  the  refrefhing  breezes  from  the  fea,  are  not  lcoiched  like  thofe  un- 
der the  fame  latitudes  in  Africa  ;  and  its  northern  regions  are  colder 
than  thofe  of  Europe  under  the  fame  parallels,  with  a  wholelome  fe- 
rene  air.  Tojudge  of  the  produce  to  be  expefted  from  the  foil  of 
Louifiana,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  Egypt,  Arabia  Felix,  Peifia,  India, 
China  and  Japan,  all  lying  in  correfponding  latitudes.  Of  thefc^ 
China  alone  bias  a  tolerable  government  ;  and  yet  it  mud  be  acknowl- 
edged they  all  are,  or  have  been,  famous  for  their  riches  and  fertility. 
From  the  favourablenefs  of  the  climate,  two  annual  crops  of  Indian 
corn  may  be  produced  ;  and  the  foil,  with  little  cultivation,  would 
furnifh  grain  of  every  kind  in  the  greateft  abundance.  Their  timber 
is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world,  and  the  quantities  of  live  oak,  afh,  mul- 
berry, walnut,  cherry,  cyprefs  and  cedar,  are  aftonifhing.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Miffifippi,  befides,  furnifhes  the  richeft  fruits  in 
great  variety  ;  the  foil  is  particularly  adapted  for  hemp,  flax  and  to- 
bacco ;  and  indigo  is  at  this  time  a  ftaple  commodity,  which  common- 
ly yields  the  planter  three  or  four  cuttings  a  year.  In  a  word,  what- 
ever is  rich  and  rare  in  the  moft  defirable  climates  in  Europe,  feems 
to  be  the  fpontaneous  production  of  this  delightful  country.  The 
Miffifippi  and  the  neighbouring  lakes,  furnifh  in  great  plenty  feveral 
forts  of  fifh.  particularly  perch,  pike,  fturgeon  and  eels. 

In  the  noithern  part  of  Louifiana,  45  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  river,  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  Miffifippi,  a  fettlement  is 
commencing,  conduced  by  Colonel  Morgan  of  New  Jerfey,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Spanifh  king.  The  fpot  on  which  tne  city  is 
propofed  to  be  built  is  called  New  Madrid,  after  the  capital  of  Spain, 
and  is  in  north  latitude  360  30'. 

The  limits  of  the  new  cay  of  Madrid,  are  to  extend  four  miles 
fouth,  and  two  miles  weft  from  the  river  ;  fo  as  to  crofs  a  beautiful,  liv- 
ing, deep  lake,  of  the  pureft  fpring  water  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
feveral  miles  in  length,  emptying  itfelf,  by  a  conftant  rapid  narrow 
ftream,  through  the  center  cf  the  city.  The  banks  of  this  lake, 
which  is  called  St.  Annis,  are  high,  beautiful,  and  pleafant  ;  the  wa- 
ter deep,  clear,  and  fwe'et  ;  the  bottom  a  clear  fand.  free  fiom  woods, 
fhrubs,  or  other  vegetables,  and  well  ftored  with  fifh.  On  each  fide 
of  this  delightful  lake,  ftreets  are  to  be  laid  out,  ico  feet  wide,  and  a 
road  to  be  continued  round  it,  of  the  fame  breadth  ;  and  the  ftreets 
are  directed  to  be  prefeived  forever,  for  the  health  and  pleafure  of  the 
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citizens.  A  flreet  120  feet  wide,  on  the  banks  of  the  Miflifippi,  is 
laid  out ;  and  the  trees  are  directed  to  be  preferved  for  the  fame  pur- 
poie.  Twelve  acres,  in  a  central  part  of  the  city,  are  to  be  referved 
in  like  manner,  to  be  ornamented,  regulated,  and  improved  by  the 
magiftracy  of  the  city  for  public  walks  ;and  40  half  acre  lots  for  oth- 
er public  ufes  ;  and  one  lot  of  twelve  acres  tor  the  King's  ufe. 

New  Madrid,  from  its  local  iituation  and  adventitious  privileges,  is 
in  proipect  of  being  the  great  emporium  of  the  weftern  country,  un- 
lefs  the  free  navigation  of  the  Miflihppi  fhould  be  opened  to  the 
United  States.  And  even  fhould  this  delired  event  take  place,  which 
probably  will  not  without  a  rupture  with  Spain,  this  mult  be  a  place 
of  great  trade.  For  here  will  naturally  center  the  immenl'e  quanti- 
ties of  produce  that  will  be  borne  down  the  Illinois,  the  Miflifippi, 
the  Ohio,  and  their  various  branches  ;  and  if  the  carriers  can  find  as 
good  a  market  for  their  cargoes  here,  as  at  New  Orleans  or  the  Weil 
Indies,  and  can  procure  the  articles  they  defire,  they  will  gladly  lave 
themlelves  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  navigating  the  long  Mifli- 
fippi. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  this  intended  city  is  reprefented  as 
excellent,  in  many  parts  beyond  defcription.  The  natural  growth 
confi Its  of  mulberry,  locult,  fallafras,  walnut,  hiccory,  oak,  afh,  dog 
wood,  &c.  with  one  or  more  grape  vines  running  up  almoft  every 
tree  ;  the  grapes  yield,  from  experiment,  good  red  wine  in  plenty, 
and  with  little  labour.  In  fome  of  the  low  grounds  grow  large  cypreft 
trees.  The  country  is  interfperfed  with  prairies  and  now  and  then 
a  cane  patch  of  .00,  and  fome  of  1000  acres.  Thefe  prairies  have 
no  trees  on  them,  but  are  fertile  in  grafs,  flowering  plants,  flrawbei- 
ries,  and,  when  cultivated  produce,  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  In- 
dian corn,  flax,  hemp  and  tobacco,  and  are  eafily  tilled.  The  climate 
is  faid  to  be  favourable  for  health  and  to  the  culture  of  fruits  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  particularly  for  garden  vegetables.  Iron  and  lead 
mines  and  fait  fprings,  it  is  afferied,  are  found  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  af- 
ford an  abundant  fupply  of  thefe  necelfary  articles.  The  banks  of 
the  Miflifippi,  for  many  leagues  in  extent,  commencing  about  20  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Ohio,  are  a  continued  chain  of  lime  flone.  A 
fine  tract  of  high,  rich,  level  land,  S.  W.  W.  and  N.  W.  of  New 
Madrid,  about  25  miles  wide,  extends  quite  to  the  river  St.  Franci:  . 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  that  all  fettiers  who  go  beyond  the 
Miflifippi,  will  be  forever  loft  to  the  United  States.  There  is,  I  be^ 
lieve,  little  danger  of  this,  provided  they  are  not  provoked  to  with- 
draw their  friendfhip.  The  emigrants  will  be  made  up  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  They  will  carry  along  with  them  their  man- 
ners and  cuftoms,  their  habits  of  government,  religion  and  education  ; 
and  as  they  are  to  be  indulged  with  religious  freedom,  and  with  the 
privilege  of  making  their  own  laws,  and  of  conducting  education  up- 
on their  own  plans,  thefe  American  habits  will  undoubtedly  be  cher- 
ifhed.  If  fo  they  will  be  Americans  in  fatt,  though  nominally  the 
fubje£ts  of  Spain. 

It  is  true  Spain  will  draw  a  revenue  from  them,  but  in  return  they 
will  enjoy  peculiar  commercial  advantages,  the  benefit  of  which  will 
be  experienced  by  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  be  an  ample  com- 
penfation  for  the  lofs  of  fo  many  citizens  as  may  migrate  thither.  In 
fliortj  this  fettlement,  if  conducted  with  judgment  and  prudence,  may 
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be  mutually  ferviceable  both  to  Spain  and  the  United  States.  It  may 
prevent  jealoufies — leffen  national  prejudices — promote  religious  tol- 
eration— prelerve  harmony,  and  be  a  medium  of  trade  reciprocally 
advantageous, 

Befides,  it  is  well  known  that  empire  has  been  travelling  from  eaft 
to  welt.  Probably  her  lalt  and  broadeft  feat  will  be  America.  Here 
the  fciences  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  are  to  leceive  their  higheft 
improvements.  Here  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  to  flourifh,  un- 
checked by  the  cruel  hand  of  civil  or  ecclehaftical  tyranny.  Here 
genius,  aided  by  all  the  improvements  of  former  ages,  is  to  be  ex- 
erted in  humanizing  mankind,  in  expanding  and  emiching  their  minds 
with  teligious  and  philofopfncal  knowledge,  and  in  planning  and 
executing  a  form  of  government,  which  (hall  involve  all  the  excel- 
lencies of  former  governments,  with  as  few  of  their  defects  as  is  con- 
fident with  the  imperfection  of  human  affairs,  and  which  fhall  be 
calculated  to  protect  and  unite,  in  a  manner  confident  with  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind,  the  iargeft  empire  that  ever  exifted.  El- 
evated with  thefe  pioipects,  which  aie  nut  merely  the  vifions  of 
fancy,  we  cannot  but  anticipate  the  period,  as  not  far  diftant,  when 
the  Arneriian  Empire  will  compiehend  millions  of  fouls  weft  of  the 
Miffiiippi.  Judging  upon  probable  grounds, the  Miffifippi  was  never 
defigned  as  theweftern  boundary  of  the  American  empire.  The  God 
of  nature  never  intended  that  fume  of  the  belt  part  of  his  earth  fhould 
be  inhabited  by  the  fubjects  of  a  monaich  4000  miles  from  them. 
And  may  we  not  ventuie  to  piedidt,  that,  when  the  rights  of 
mankind  fhall  be  more  fully  known,  (and  the  knowledge  of  them  is 
fait  increafing  both  in  Europe  and  Ameiica)  the  power  of  European 
potentates  will  be  confined  to  Europe,  and  their  prefent  American 
dominions  become,  like  the  United  Slates,  free,  fovereign  and  inde- 
pendent empires. 

It  feems  to  depend  on  a  timely  adoption  of  a  wife  and  liberal  poli- 
cy'on  the  part  of  Spam,  whether  or  not  there  fhall  be  a  fpeedy  revo- 
lution in  her  American  colonies,  it  is  alleited  by  the  belt  inform- 
ed on  the  fubject,  that  there  are  not  a  hundred  Spanifh  families  in  ail 
Louifiaoa  and  Weft  klcnda  ;  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  aie  French 
people,  who  aie  inimical  to  the  Spaniards,  and  emigrants,  from  the 
United  States,  and  a  few  Englifh,  Scots,  Dutch  and  Iriih.  This  was 
the  cafe  in  1791  ;  and  as  ajl  emigrations  to  this  countiy  have  fince 
been,  and  will  piobably  in  future  be  from  the  United  States,  and  thele 
emigrations  are  numerous,  tlie  tune  vv.il  foon  come,  when  the  Anglo 
Americans  in  this  country  will  far  exceed  the  number  of  all  other 
nations. 

The  wretched  and  wicked  policy  of  New  Orleans,  unlefs  changed, 
will  haiten  a  revolution  in  the  Spanifh  colonies.  So  long  as  the 
governor  can  dictate  laws  and  difpe'nfe  with  them  at  his  pleafure, 
and  create  monopolies  in  trade  for  his  own  and  his  favourites' advan- 
tage, as  is  now  the  cafe,  there  can  be  no  liability  in  the  commerce  of 
tins  place.  The  exclulive  right,  even  of  iupplying  the  market  with 
frefh  beef,  poik,  veal  and  mutton  is  monopolized.  No  faimer  or 
planter  is  allowed  to  kill  his  own  beef,  fwine,  calf  or  fhecp,  and  fend 
it  to  market  ;  he  mult  fell  it  to  the  King's  butcher,  3s  he  is  called,  at 
the  price  he  is  plealed  to  give  ;  and  this  man  retails  it  out  at  a  cer- 
tain price  agreed  upon  by  the  governor,  in  juft    fuck  pieces   as    he 
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thinks  proper,  through  a  window  or  grate.  Afk  for  a  roafting  piece, 
and  he  will  give  you  afhin  or  brifket  of  beef;  point  to  the  piece  you 
want,  and  he  will  tell  you  it  is  engaged  to  your  fuperior.  From  iim- 
ilar  condudb,  turkies  now  fell  for  four  or  five  dollars  a  piece,  which, 
under  the  French  government,  were  in  abundance  tor  half  a  dollar. 
The  monopoly  of  flour  is,  if  poflible,  on  itill  a  worfe  footing  for  the 
inhabitant — And  the  tobacco  inlpeclion  yet  more  difcouraging  to  tiie 
planter.  The  governor,  or  the  crown,  as  it  is  called,  muit  have  an 
undefined  advantage  in  every  thing.  Hence  all  are  ripe  for  a  revolu- 
tion the  moment  one  fhall  offer  with  piofpect  of  being  fupported, 
whether  it  fhall  come  from  the  United  States,  England,  France,  or  in- 
ternally from  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  faid  to  be  the  fixed  refolution  of  the  Britifh  miniftry,  to  feize 
on  New  Orleans,  in  the  fir  ft  inftance,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  with  Spain, 
as  a  neceffary  prelude  to  an  attack  on  the  Spanifh  poflcflions  in  the 
Weft  Indies  and  on  the  main — It  has  been  their  policy  uniformly, 
and  orders  have  been  given  accordingly  at  different  times.,.  For  this 
purpofe  every  bend  of  the  river,  every  bay  and  harbour  on  the  coaft, 
have  been  furveyed  and  founded  with  the  utmolt  exactnefs,  and  all  of 
them  are  better  known  to  the  Britifh  than  to  the  Spaniards  them- 
felves. 

Wnilft  the  United  States  were  engaged  in  the  revolution  war  a- 
gainft  England,  the  Spaniards  attacked  and  poffelled  themfelves  of 
all  the  Enghfh  pofls  and  fettlements  on  the  Mifhlippi,  from  the  Iber- 
ville up  to  the  Yazoos  river,  including  the  Natchez  country  ;  and  by 
virtue  of  this  conqueft  are  now  peopling  and  governing  an  extent  three 
degrees  north  of  the  United  States'  fouth  boundary,  claiming  the  ex- 
clulive  navigation  of  the  other.  This  alone  will  probably  be  deem- 
ed fufficient  caufe  far  the  United  States  to  unite  with  any  other 
power  againft  Spain,  the  firfi  opportunity,  as  both  of  right,  they 
conceive,  belong  to  them  by  treaty.  It  is  afferted  that  the  Kentucky 
country  alone,  courd.  in  one  week,  raife  a  fufficient  force  to  conquer 
all  the  Spanifh  poffeflions  on  the  M.ffifippi  ;  whilfl  one  thouiand 
men  would  be  equal  to  defend  the  whole  country  of  New  Orleans 
and  Louifiana  from  any  enemy  approaching  it  by  lea.  Tne  greater 
a  hoftile  fleet  entering  the  Miffilippi,  the  greater  and  more  certain 
would  be  their  deltruciion  if  oppoied  by  men  of  knowledge  and  refo- 
lution.* History. J 

*  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  New  Orleans,  dated 
September,  1790,  contains  much  uleful  intouiution,  in  confirmation  of  the 
above. 

"  When  I  left  you  and  my  other  friends  in  Baltimore,  lafl  year,  I  promifed 
to  write  to  you  by  every  opportunity,  and  to  communicate  to  y  n  every  in- 
formation which  I  could  derive  from  my  excursion  to  the  Ohio,  down  that 
beautiful  ftream,  during  my  Hay  at  Kentucky  and  the  wefiern  polts,  my  vilit 
to  the  Illinois  and  the  d<  fferent  fettlements  on  the  Miflilippi,  from  thence 
downward  to  New  Orleans. 

"  As  I  have  devoted  more  than  twelve  months  in  making  this  tour,  with 
the  determination  to  judge  for  my  Tel  f,  and  give  you  and  my  other  ft  lends  in- 
formation to  be  depended  upon,  regarding  the  cliinate,  foil,  natural  produc- 
tions, population,  and  other  advantages  and  dil advantages,  which  you  may 
depend  on  finding  in  the  country  I -have  palled  through,  I  cannot,    within  the 
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JH  i  story.]  The  Miflifippi,  on  which  the  fine  country  of  Loui- 
fianais  fituated,  was  firfl  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  in  1541. 
Moruicur  de  la  Salle  was  the  firft  who  travel  fed  it.  He,  in  the  year 
368^,  havmg  pafled  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  M>fl;lippi.  and  furvey- 
ed  the  adjacent  country,  returned  to  Canada,  from  whence  he  took 
paifage  to  France.  From 

narrow  bounds  of  this  letter,  comply  with  my  intension,  and  your  wifh,  but  I 
mud  beg  of  you  to  rett  fatrsfied  with  what  foiov+s  : 

**************        *       +        *      *      *       *       *      *       *        ****** 

"  Nearly  oppofite  to  Lonifville  is  a  flockade  fort,  garrifor.ed  by  two  com. 
panies  ot  the  lit  United  States  regiment.  What  ule  this  port  is  of,  I  never 
could  learn — It  is  a  mere  hofpi  al  in  the  fummer  feafon,  and  the  grave  of  brave 
mei:,  who  mi^ht  be  uleftiHv  employed  elfewhere.  Fort  Harniar  is  as  remark- 
abiy  healthful  ;  f<>  is  the  New  England  fettlement  at  Mufkmgum  ;  and  1  think 
the  Miami  I'etrlement  will  be  healthful  wheti  trie  people  have  the  comforts  of 
good  living  about  them  ;  at  prefent  they  are  the  pooreft  among  the  poor  em- 
jg rants  to  r his  country,  and  not  the  bclf  managers.  Below  the  falls,  on  the 
welt  fide,  sa  miferable  letile.nent,  called  Clarkfville,  frequently  flooded,  and 
compoied  ol  people  wno  cannot  better  themfelve^  at  prefent,  or  1  fuppoie 
thev  would  nut  continue  here.  From  hence  1  made  an  excurfion  by  land  to 
Pott  Vincent,  diftanr  about  100  miles  :  The  fort  here  is  gatrifined  by  two 
companies,  at  ^ieat  expenfe,  but  little  ule — Not  liking  the  country  on  account 
of  the  many  holiile  neighbouring  Indians,  1  battened  out  of  it,  and  went  with 
a  party  of  Frenchmen  to  Kafkafkias,  in  the  Illinois  country,  and  vifited  Prairie 
des  Rochers,  Sr.  Philip's,  Belle  Fontaine,  and  Kahokia  ;  from  whence 
making  up  a  party  to  purfue  fome  hottile  Kukapoos,  and  fleering  due  eatt, 
we  fell  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Kaikafkia  river,  whith  we  crofled  fome  dif- 
tance — This  is  a  delightful  country! — On  our  return  to  Kahokia,  1  crofled 
over  to  St.  Louis,  on  the  Spam  fin  fide,  but  I  did  not  proceed  far  into  the 
country  ;  what  I  did  fee  1  did  not  like,  and  therefore  bought  a  canoe  and 
went  down  the  Miflifippi  to  St.  Genevieve  and  the  Saline — Not  being  pleafed 
with  thele  places,  no<  the  country  around,  I  embraced  the  company  of  fome 
French  hunters  and  traders  going  towards  the  St.  Francis  river,  in  a  fouthweft 
direction  from  St.  Genevieve~-After  travelling  thirty  miles  nearly,  I  came  to 
a  fweet  country  ;  here  meeting  with  fome  Shawanefe  Indians  going  to  l'Ance 
la  Grade  and  New  Madrid,  1  made  them  a  fmall  prefent,  and  engaged  them 
to  cfcort  me  theie,  which  they  did  through  a  country  fine  and  beautiful  be- 
yond defer  iption  ;  variegated  by  fmall  hills,  beautiful  limber,  and  exienfive 
plains  of  In  xii  1 1  nt  fc  il.  Here  the  Spaniards  are  building  a  hand  fome  fort,  to 
encourage  the  fetrlemeut  by  Americans,  on  a  plan  of  Col.  Morgan's,  of  New 
Jet  lev  ;  which,  had  ii  bee"  purfued,  as  propofed  by  him,  would  have  made 
this  the  firtt  in  all  the  wettern  country  ;  but  they  have  deviated  from  it,  fo 
much  a^  to  dilcuurge 'he  (eti lement,  3nd  many  have  left  it.  The  banks  of 
the  Miflifippi  overflow  a1  ove  and  below  the  town,  but  the  country  back  from 
the  river  is  incomparably  beautiful  and  fine.  I  made  a  tour  back  10  the 
river  St.  Francis,  dillani  about  z8or3o  mile.-,  and  returned  by  another  route 
more  (outhward,  to  my  great  latistaction.  Expieffing  to  fome  of  the  people 
at  New  Madtid  my  furpnfe  at  Col  S* #*'s  arcount  of  this  country,  I  was  told 
that  he  never  went  100  yards  back  from  the  river,  either  on  the  Ohio  or 
Miflifippi,  except  once,  and  that  «as  at  I'Anre  la  Graife,  where  a  horfe  was 
provided  for  him,  and  he  rode  15  or  20  miles,  and  returned  fo  enraptured 
with  the  country,  thar  he  winld  not  lilten  to  the  propofed  fettlement  of  New 
Madrid  being  fixed  at  any  other  place;  and  he  actually  applied  to  Col.  Mor- 
gan tor  forty  furveys,  molt  ot  which  were  executed  ;  and  he  entered  into  ob- 
ligations for  fettlement  thereof;  but  the  Col.  refuting  to  grant  him  300  acres 
of  (he  town  lots,  for  a  farm,  as  it  would  be  injurious  to  other  applicants  of 
equal  merit,  S*»*  fwore  he  would  do  every  thing  in  his  tower  to  injure  Mor* 
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From  the  flattering  accounts  which  he  gave  of  the  country,  and 
the  confequential  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  fettling  a  colony 
in  thole  parts,  Louis  XIV.  was  induced  to  eftablifh  a  company  for 
the  purpofe.  Accordingly  a  fquadron  of  four  veffels,  amply  provid- 
ed with  men  and  provifions,  under  the  command  of  Monlieur  de  la 
Salle,  embarked,  with  an  intention  to  fettle  near  the  mouth  of  the 
MifTilippi.  But  he  unintentionally  failed  a  hundred  leagues  to  the 
weftward  of  it,  where  he  attempted  to  eftablifh  a  colony  ;  but  through 
the  unfavourablenefs  of  the  climate,  moftof  his  men  miferably  perifh- 
ed,  and  he  himlelf  was  villainoufly  murdered,  not  long  after  by  two 
of  his  own  men.  Monfieur  lbberville  fucceeded  him  in  his  laudable 
attempts.  He,  after  two  fuccefsful  voyages,  died  while  preparing  for 
a  third.  Crozat  fucceeded  him;  and  in  1712,  the  King  gave  him 
Louifiana.  This  grant  continued  but  a  fhort  time  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  In  1763  Louifiana  was  ceded  to  the  King  of  Spam  to 
whom  it  now  belongs. 

gan  and  the  fettlement,  which  it  feems  he  has  endeavoured  to  do,  to  the  ruin, 
however,  of  his  own  reputation.  I  am  fatisfied  that  the  failure  of  this  fettle- 
ment is  only  owing  to  a  narrow  policy  111  the  Spamfli  government,  or  to  a  de- 
viation from  their  fir  ft  plan,  and  not  from  the  cauies  reprelenied  by  its  ene- 
mies. Tills  is  the  country,  of  all  others,  1  have  feen,  which  I  would  wifh  to 
fettle  in,  had  Col.  Morgan's  plan  been  adopted,  or  carried  into  execution  ; 
and  thoufands  among  the  beft  people  oftheweftern  country  would  already 
have  been  fettled  here.  Why  it  was  not,  I  know  not  ;  but  1  am  told  jealuufy 
of  his  fuccels  was  the  caule. 

"  After  continuing  two  months  in  this  delightful  country,  I  proceeded  to 
the  Natchez,  which  has  already  become  a  conliderable  lettlemenr,  and  is  now 
under  the  government  ot  Don  Gayofo,  a  man  greatly  beloved  ;  but  the  Span- 
ill)  government,  though  I  think  it  liberal  at  prefenr,  will  not  long  agree  with 
American  ideas  of  liberty  and  juftice  ;  and  a  revolution  is  now  in  embryo, 
which  a  fmail  matter  will  blow  to  a  flame  ;  and  New  Orleans  itielt  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  new  fubjects  if  joined  by  a  handful  of  the  Kentucky  people/* 


MEXICO    Or    NEW    SPAIN. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Wiles. 

Length      2100    7    Between     f     9°   and  4o"    N.  Lat. 
Breadth    1600    J    oeiween     <j_    l8o  and   5Qo   W.  Lon. 


D  n      TJOUNDED    north,   by  unknown    regions    * 

Boundaries. I      rS       a  k    T      -r  r,   .     „   ir   t »?  ' 

J      XJ  eait,  by  Louifiana,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; 

fouth,  by  the   Ifthmus  of  Darien,  which  feparates   it  from  Terra  Fir- 

sna  in  South  America  ;  weft,  by  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Grand  Divisions.]     This  vail  country  is  divided  as  follows  : 


Grand 
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Grand    DSvifio'ns.  Audiences.  Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

JGalicia,  7  J"  Guadalaxara, 

,  Mexico,  9  J  Mexico,  N.  lat.  190  26' 

(Guatimala.        6  |_  Guatimala.* 

New  Mexico    f  Apacheira.  \  c      j,       VT  ,  ,.„ 

pn^^.^  {c1  •}  St.  Fe,  N.lat.  060  qo; 

troper.  £  bonora.  £  '  00" 

California,  on  the  weft,  a  peninfula.      St.  Juan. 

Rivers,  Lakes  and  Fountains. J  The  land  is  in  great  part  ab- 
rupt and  mountainous,  covered  with  thick  woods,  and  watered  with 
large  rivers.  Some  of  thefe  run  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
others  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  Among  the  fiift,  aie  Alvarado,  Coat- 
zacualco,  and  Tabafco.  The  Alvarado,  has  its  principal  louice  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Zapotecas,  and  after  making  a  circuit  through  the 
province  of  Mazahan  and  receiving  other  fmaller  rivers  and  llieams, 
is  difcharged  into  the  Gulf  by  three  navigable  mouths,  at  thirty  miles 
diftance  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  river  Coatzacualco,  which  is  alio  nav- 
igable, empties  into  the  ocean  near  the  country  of  Onul  ualco.  The 
river  Tabafco  begins  its  courfe  fiom  the  mountains  which  feparate  the 
diocefe  of  Chiapan  from  that  of  Guatimala,  and  afterwaids  that  of 
Onohualco,  where  it  runs  into  the  fea. 

Amongft  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  Pacfic  ocean  the  principal 
is  the  rive:  Guadalaxara  or  great  river.  It  takes  its  rife  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Valley  of  Toloccan,  waters  the  country  of  Tonollan, 
where  at  prefent  flands  the  city  of  Guadalaxara,  the  capital  of  New 
Galhcia  ;  and  after  running  a  courfe  of  more  than  600  miles,  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  ocean,  in  the  latitude  of  22   degrees. 

There  are  feveral  lakes,  which  do  not  lefs  embellfh  the  country 
than  give  convenience  to  the  commerce  of  the  people.  The  lakes" 
of  Nicaragua,  Chapallan,  and  Pazquaro,  are  among  the  largeft.  The 
lakes  Tetzcuco  and  Chalco  occupy  a  great  patt  of  the  vale  of  Mexico, 
which  is  the  fineft  traft  of  country  in  New  Spain.  The  waters  of 
Chalco  are  fweet,  thofe  of  Tetzcuco  are  brackifh.  A  canal  unites 
them.  The  lower  lake,  (Tetzcuco)  was  formerly  as  much  as  20  miles 
Jong  and  1  7  broad,  and,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  is  the  refervoir 
of  all  the  waters  from  the  furrounding  mountains.  The  city  of  Mex- 
ico Hards  on  an  iflarid  in  this  lake.  Thefe  two  lakes,  whole  ciicum- 
ference  was  not  lefs  than  90  miles,  eprefented  the  figure  of  a  camel. 
At  prefent  the  extent  of  thefe  lakes  is  much  lefs,  for  the  Spaniards 
have  diverted  into  new  channels  many  rivers  which  formerly  ran  in- 
to them.  All  the  water  which  is  collected  there  is  at  fiift  fweet,  and 
becomes  fait  afterwards,  from  the  nitrous  bed  of  the  lake,  where  it  is 
received.  M.  De  Bomare  fays,  that  the  fait  of  the  Mexican  lake  may 
proceed  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  the  north  being  filleted 
through  the  earth.  Bui  this  is  truly  a  grofs  error,  becaufe  that  lake  is 
180  miles  diftant  from  the  ocean  ;  befides,  the  bed  of  this  lake  is  fo 
elevated,  that  it  has  at  leaft  one  mile  of  perpendicular  height  above  the 
level  of  the  fea.  The  lake  of  Tocktlan  makes  a  fine  profpecl,  and  its 
barks  a  mo  ft.  delightful  dwelling. 

In  this  countiy  are  interfperfed  many  fountains,  of  different  quali- 
ties.     The;e  are  an  infinity  of  nitrous,  fulphuieous,    vitriolic,  and  al- 

luminous 

*  Ti  is  cry  was  fwallnw-rr]  up  bv  an  earthquake,  June  7th,  1773,  when  8,000 
fami  iet  inflanf!y  perilhed.     New  Guatimala  is  well  inhabited. 
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luminous  mineral  waters,  fome  of  which  fpring  out  fo  hot,  that  in  a 
fhort  time  any  kind  of  fruit  or  animal  food  is  boiled  in  them.  Tbpre 
are  alio  petrifying  waters,  namely,  thole  of  Tehuacan,  a  city  about 
120  miles  S.  E.  from  Mexico  ;  thofe  of  the  fpring  of  Pucuaro,  in  the 
ftates  of  the  Conte  di  Miravalles,  in  the  kingdom  of  Michuacan,  and 
that  of  a  river  in  the  province  of  the  Queleni.  With  the  waters  of 
Pucuaro  they  make  little  white  fmooth  flones,  not  difpleafing  to  the 
tafte  ;  fcrapings  from  which  taken  in  broth,  or  in  gruel  made  of  In- 
dian corn,  are  moft  powerful  diaphoretics,  and  are  ufed  with  remark- 
able fuccefs,  in  various  kinds  of  fevers.  The  citizens  of  Mexico,  dur- 
ing the  timeof  their  kings,  fupplied  themfelves  with  water  from  the 
great  fpring  of  Chapoltepec,  which  was  conveyed  to  the  city  by  an 
aqueduct. 

We  might  here  defcribe  the  flupendous  falls  or  cafcades  of  feveral 
rivers,  particularly  that  in  the  river  Guadalaxara,  15  miles  louth  of 
that  city  ;  and  the  famous  Ponti  di  Dio,  which  is  a  natural  bridge 
thrown  over  the  deep  river  Atoyaque,  100  miles  S.  E.  of  Mexico, 
over  which  coaches  and  carriages  conveniently  pais. 

Climate."]  The  climate  ot  this  extenhve  country  is  various.  The 
maritime  parts  are  hot,  and  for  the  moft  part  moift  and  unhealthy. 
Their  heat,  which  occalions  fweat  even  in  January,  is  owing  to  the 
perfect  flatnefs  of  the  coafts  compared  with  the  inland  country  ;  or 
from  the  mountains  of  land  that  gather  upon  the  fhore.  Lands  which 
are  very  high,  or  very  near  to  high  mountains,  which  are  perpetually 
covered  with  Inow,  are  cold  ;  there  has  been  white  frofts  and  ice,  in 
the  dog  days.  All  the  other  inland  parts  which  are  the  moft  populous, 
enjoy  a  climate  mild  and  benign,  that  they  neither  feel  the  rigour  of 
winter,  nor  the  heats  of  fummer.  No  other  fire  than  the  fun's  rays,  is 
neceffary  to  give  warmth  in  winter  ;  no  other  relief  is  wanted  in  the 
feafonsof  heat,  than  the  fhade  ;  the  lame  clothing  which  coders  a  man 
in  the  dog  days,  defends  him  in  January  ;  and  the  animals  deep  all  the 
year  under  the  open  fky. 

The  mildnefs  and  agreeablenefs  of  the  climate  under  the  torrid 
zone  is  the  effeft  of  feveral  natural  caufes,  entirely  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  who  believed  it  uninhabitable  ;  and  not  well  underftood  by 
fome  moderns,  by  -whom  it  is  efteemed  unfavourable  to  thofe  who  live 
in  it.  The  purity  of  the  atmofphere,  the  fmaller  obliquity  of  the  fo- 
lar  rays,  and  the  longer  ftay  of  this  luminary  upon  the  horizon  in  win- 
ter, in  comparifon  with  other  regions  farther  removed  from  the  equa- 
tor, concur  to  leffen  the  cold,  and  to  prevent  all  that  horror  which 
disfigures  the  face  of  nature  in  other  climes.  During  that  feafon,  a 
ferene  fky,  and  the  natural  delights  of  the  country  are  enjoyed  ;  where- 
as under  the  frigid,  and  even  for  the  moft  part  under  the  temperate 
zones,  the  clouds  rob  man  of  the  profpect  of  heaven,  and  the  inow 
buries  the  beautiful  productions  of  the  earth.  No  lefs  caules  com- 
bine to  temper  the  heat  of  fummer.  The  plentiful  fhowers  which  fre- 
quently water  the  earth  after  midday,  from  April  or  May.  to  Septem- 
ber or  October  ;  the  high  mountains  continually  loaded  with  inow, 
Icattered  here  and  there  through  ihe  country  ;  the  cool  winds  which 
breathe  from  them  in  that  feafon  ;  and  the  fhorter  ftay  of  the  fun  up- 
on the  horizon,  compared  with  the  circumftances  of  the  temperate 
zone,  transform  the  fummer  of  thofe  happy  countries  into  a  cool  and 
cheerful  fpring, 
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But  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  climate  is  counterbalanced  by  thunder 
ilorms,  which  are  frequent  in  iummer,  and  by  earthquakes,  which  at 
ail  fealons  aie  felt,  although  with  lefs  danger  than  terror. 

Mountain s.J  The  fire  kindled  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  the 
fulphureous  and  bituminous  materials,  has  made  vents  lor  itlelf  in 
iome  of  the  mountains,  or  volcanos,  from  whence  flames  are  often 
fecn  to  ilTue,  and  afhes  and  imoke.  There  are  five  mountains  in  the 
d.ftricr.  of  the  Mexican  empire,  where,  at  different  times,  this  dreadful 
phenomenon  has  been  obferved. 

Pojauhtecal,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Volcan  de  Orizaba,  began  to 
fend  forth  imoke  in  the  year  1545,  and  continued  to  do  fo  for  so  years  ; 
but  after  that,  for  the  fpace  of  more  than  two  centuries,  there  has  not 
been  obferved  the  fmallefb  fign  of  burning.  This  celebrated  moun- 
tain, which  is  of  a  conical  figure,  is  indilputably  the  higheft  land  in 
all  Mexico  ;  and,  on  account  of  its  height,  is  the  fir  it  land  aeicned 
by  feamen  who  are  fleering  that  way,  at  the  d.ftanceof  fifty  leagues. 
It  is  higher  than  the  peak  of  Tenenffe.  Its  top  is  always  covered 
with  fnow,  and  its  border  adorned  with  large  cedars,  pine  and  other 
trees,  of  valuable  wood,  which  make  the  profpetf  of  it  every  way 
beautiful.  It  is  diftant  from  the  capital  upwards  of  90  miles  to  the 
eallward. 

The  Popocatepu  and  Tztaceihuatl,  which  lie  near  each  other,  33 
miles  S.  E.  from  Mexico,  are  alio  of  a  furprifing  height.  Popocate- 
pu, for  which  they  have  fubftituted  the  name  Volcan,  has  a  mouth 
or  vent  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  from  which  in  the  time  of  the 
Mexican  kings,  it  frequently  emitted  flames  ;  and  in  the  laft  century 
many  times  threw  out  great  quantities  of  afhes  upon  tie  places  adja- 
cent ;  but  in  this  century,  hatdly  any  Imoke  has  been  obferved.  Tzta- 
ceihuatl, or  Seirra  Nevada,  threw  out  alfo  at  Iome  times  fmoke  and 
afhes.  Both  mountains  have  tops  always  covered  with  Inow,  in  fuch 
quantities,  as  to  iupply,  with  what  precipitates  on  the  neighbouring 
rocks,  the  cities  of  Mexico,  Gilopoli,  Cholula.  and  the  adjoining 
places,  to  the  diitance  of  forty  miles  from  thefe  mountains,  where  an 
incredible  quantity  is  yearly  coniumed  in  cooling  and  congealing 
liquors. 

The  mountain  Juruyo,  fituated  in  the  valley  of  Urecho,  is  a  great 
cuiiofity.  Before  the  year  1760.  there  was  nothing  of  it  but  a  fmall 
hill,  where  there  was  a  fugar  plantation.  But  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1760,  it  burft  with  furious  fhocks,  and  entirely  ruined  the  fu- 
gar works,  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Guacana  ;  and  from  that 
time  has  continued  to  emit  fire  and  burning  rocks,  which  have  form- 
ed themfelves  into  three  high  mountains,  whole  circumierence  was 
nearly  fix  miles  in  1766;  according  to  the  account  communicated 
by  the  governor  of  that  province,  who  was  an  eye  witnels  of  the  fadt. 
The  afhes,  at  the  irruption,  were  forced  to  the  almofl  incredible  dif- 
tance  of  150  miles.  In  the  city  of  Valadolid,  60  miles  aiflant,  it 
rained  afhes  in  fuch  abundance  that  they  were  obliged  to  fweep  the 
yards  of  the  houles  two  or  three  times  during  the  day. 

Befides  thefe  there  aie  others  alfo,  which  though  nut  burning  moun- 
tains, are  yet  of  great  celebrity  for  their  height. 

Stones  and  Minerals.]  'rhe  moumainsof  Mexico  abound  in 
ores  of  every  kind  of  metal,  and'  a  great  variety  of  fulfils.  The 
Mexicans  found  gold  in  various  parts  of  their  country.  They  gathered 
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this  precious  metal  chiefly  in  grains  among  the  fand  of  the  river. 
Silver  was  dug  out  of  the  mines  of  Ilachco,  and  others  ;  but  it  waf 
not  fo  much  prized  by  them  as  it  is  by  other  nations.  Since  the  con~ 
quell,  fo  many  filver  mines  have  been  dH'covered  in  that  country,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  provinces  which  are  to  the  northwefl  of  the  capital,  it  is 
quite  impofhble  to  enumerate  them.  Of  copper  they  had  two  forts  ; 
one  hard,  which  they  ufed  inftead  of  iron  to  make  axes,  hatchets, 
mattocks,  and  other  inftruments  of  war  and  agriculture  ;  the  other 
flexible,  for  making  of  bafons,  pots  and  other  veffels.  Of  tin  they^ 
made  money,  and  lead  was  fold  at  market.  There  are  alfo  mines  of 
iron,  quickfilver,  and  in  many  places  mines  of  fulphur,  alum,  vitriol, 
cinabar,  ochre,  and  a  white  earth  ftrongly  refembling  white  lead.  Of 
amber  and  afphaltum,  or  bitumen  of  Judea,  there  was  and  ftill  is 
great  abund  tnce  on  both  coafts  ;  amber  was  u(ed  to  fet  in  gold  for 
ornaments  ;  afphaltum  was  employed  in  certain  incenfe  offerings 

With  refpeel  to  precious  ftones  there  were,  and  Mill  are,  diamonds, 
though  few  in  number  ;  amethyfts,  cats  eyes,  turquoifes,  cornelians, 
and  iome  green  ftones  refembling  emeralds,  arid  not  much  inferior  to 
them.  There  are  quarries  of  jalper,  and  marble  of  different  colours 
in  the  mountains  of  Calpolalpan.  The  itone  Tetzontli  is  generally  of 
a  dark  red  colour,  pretty  hard,  porous  and  light,  unites  moft  firmly 
with  lime  and  fand,  and  is  therefore  more  in  demand  than  any  other, 
for  the  buildings  of  the  capital,  where  the  foundation  is  marfhy. 
There  are  befides,  entire  mountains  of  loadftone,  and  among  others 
one  very  confiderable  between  Tcoiltylan  and  Chilapan,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Cohuixcas. 

Productions.]  However  plentiful  and  rich  the  mineral  king- 
dom of  Mexico  may  be,  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  ftill  more  various 
and  abundant.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Hernandez,  the  Pliny  of  New 
Spain,  defcribes,  in  his  natural  hilforv,  about  twelve  hundred  plants, 
natives  of  that  country  ;  but  as  his  defcription  is  confined  to  medicinal 
plants,  he  has  hardly  comprized  one  half  of  what  provident  nature  has 
produced  there  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  With  regard  to  the  other 
vegetables,  fome  are  efteemed  for  their  flowers,  fome  for  their  fruit, 
fome  for  their  leaves,  lome  for  their  roots,  fome  for  their  trunk  or 
their  wood,  and  others  for  their  gum,  refln,  oil  or  juice.  Many 
'flowers  which  embellifh  the  meads,  and  adorn  the  gardens  of  the 
Mexicans,  are  worthy  to  be  mentioned  (would  our  limits  permit) 
either  on  account  of  the  lingular  beauty  of  their  colours,  their  exqui- 
fite  fragrance,  or  the  extraordinarinefs  of  their  form. 

The  fruits  which  are  or'ginal  in  Mexico,  are  the  pine  apple,  plum?, 
dates,  and  a  great  variety  of  others.  There  are  alfo  many  others  that 
are  not  original  in  the  country,  viz.  water  melons,  apples,  peache?, 
quinces,  apricots,  pears,  pomegranates,  figs,  black  cherries,  walnuts, 
almonds,  olives,  chefnuts  and  grapes. 

The  cocoa  nut,  vainilla,  chia,  great  pepper,  tomati,  the  pepper  of 
Tabafco,  and  cotton,  are  very  common  with  the  Mexicans.  Wheat, 
barley,  peas,  beans  and  rice,  have  been  fuccefsfully  cultivated  in  this 
country. 

With  refpe£t  to  plants  which  yield  profitable  refins  gums,  oilr,. 
or  juices,  the  country  of  Mexico  is  Angularly  fertile.  Of  the  Elaftic 
Gum,  the  Mexicans  make  their  foot  balls,  which,  thc-gh  heavy,  re- 
bound more  than  thofe  filled  with  air. 

Animals^ 
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Animals.]  The  animal  kingdom  of  Mexico,  is  not  very  well 
known.  Of  the  quadrupeds,  fome  are  ancient,  and  fome  are  modern. 
Thole  are  called  modern  which  were  tranfported  from  the  Canaries 
and  Europe  into  that  country  in  the  fixteenth  century.  Such  are 
horfes,  aflcs,  bulls,  fheep,  goats,  hogs,  dogs,  and  cats,  which  have  all 
multiplied.  Of  the  ancient  quadrupeds,  by  which  is  meant  thofe 
that,  from  time  immemorial  have  been  in  that  country  ;  fome  were 
common  to  both  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America,  fome  peculiar 
to  the  new  world,  others  natives  only  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico. 
The  ancient  quadrupeds  common  to  Mexico  and  the  old  continents 
are,  lions,  tygers,  wild  cats,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  the  common  flags 
and  white  flags,  bucks,  wild  goats,  badgers,  pole  cats,  weazles,  mar- 
tins, fquirrels,  rabbits,  hares,  otters,  and  rats.  There  are  many  other 
kinds  of  animals  in  this  country,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Birds  of  Mexico.]  Their  prodigious  number,  their  variety, 
and  many  valuable  qualities,  have  occafioned  fome  authors  to  obferve 
that,  as  Africa  is  the  country  of  bealls,  fo  Mexico  is  the  country  of 
birds.  It  is  faid  there  "are  two  hundred  fpecies  peculiar  to  that 
kingdom.  There  are  a  prodigious  number  of  geefe  ;  at  leail,  twenty 
fpecies  of  ducks;  feveral  kinds  of  herons  ;  with  vafl  numbers  of 
fwans,  water  rails,  divers,  king  fifhers,  pelicans,  and  others.  The 
multitude  of  ducks  is  fometimes  fo  great,  as  quite  to  cover  the  fields, 
and  to  appear  at  a  diflance  like  flocks  of  fheep.  The  pelican  is  re- 
markable in  afhfling  the  fick  or  wounded  of  its  own  fpecies,  a  cir- 
eumftance  which  the  Americans  fometimes  take  advantage  of,  to 
procure  fifh  without  trouble.  They  take  a  live  pelican,  break  its 
wing,  and  after  tying  it  to  a  tree,  conceal  themfelves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  there  they  watch  the  coming  of  the  other  pelicans  with  their 
provifions,  and  as  foon  as  they  fee  thefe  throw  up  the  fifh  from  their 
pouch,  run  and  feize  them,  and  after  leaving  a  little  for  the  captive 
bird,  they  carry  off  the  reft. 

In  the  other  claffes  of  birds,  fome  are  valuable  on  account  of  their 
flefh,  fome  for  their  plumage,  and  fome  for  their  fong  ;  while  others 
engage  our  attention  by  their  extraordinary  inflincl,  or  fome  other 
remarkable  quality  :  Of  birds  which  afford  a  wholeiome  and  agreea- 
ble food,  there  are  more  than  feventy  fpecies.  There  are  35  fpecies  of 
Mexican  birds  that  are  fuperlatively  beautiful.  The  talking  birds,  or 
thole  which  imitate  the  human  voice,  are  to  be  found  in  equal  abun- 
dance in  this  country  ",  of  thefe  the  parrot  holds  the  fir  ft  place. 

Fish.]  The  fifh  common  to  both  oceans  are,  whales,  dolphins, 
fword  fifh,  faw  fifh,  tiburones,  manitis,  mantas,  porpoifes,  bonatas, 
cod,  mullets,  thornbacks,  barbels,  flying  fifh,  fhad,  lobfters,  foles,  and 
many  others,  together  with  feveral  fpecies  of  tortoifes,  polypus,  crabs, 
fpunges,  &c.  The  Mexican  gulf,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned, 
affords  fturgeons,  pike,  congers,  cuttle  fifh,  anchovies,  carp,  eels,  nau- 
tilufes,  turbot,  &c.  In  the  Pacific  ocean,  befides  thofe  common  to  the 
two  feas.  there  are  falmon,  tunnies,  fea  fcorptons,  herrings,  and  others. 
In  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  three  or  four  kinds  of  white  fifh,  carp, 
mullet,  trout,  barbels,  eels,  and   many  others. 

Shells  have  been  found  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  of  great  variety, 
and  fome  of  them  of  extraordinary  beauty,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
Pacfic  ocean.  Pearls  alio  have  been  fiflied,  at  different  times,  along 
all  the  coafts  of  that  ocean, 
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Government  and  Religion.]  The  civil  government  of  Mexico  is 
admmiftered  by  tribunals,  called  audiences.  In  thefe  courts  the  viceroy 
of  the  King  of  Spain  prelides.  His  employment  is  thegreateft  trull  and 
power  his  Catholic  Majeity  has  at  his  diipolal,  and  is  perhaps  the 
richell  government  entruited  to  any  fubject  in  the  world.  The  vice- 
roy continues  in  office  three  years. 

The  clergy  are  extremely  numerous  in  Mexico.  The  priefts, 
monks  and  nuns  of  all  orders,  make  a  fifth  part  of  the  white  inhabit- 
ants, both  here  and  in  other  parts  of  Spanilh  America. 

Chief  Towns  and  Commerce.]  Mexico  is theoldeft  city  in  A- 
metica  of  which  we  have  any  account.  The  Abbe  Clavigero,  who  is  our 
au'hority  for  the  preceding  account  of  this  country,  dates  its  foundation 
as  far  back  as  i  325.  It  is  fituated  in  the  charming  vale  of  Mexico,  on 
feveral  fmall  iflands,  in  lake  Tetzcuco,  in  N.  lat.  190  26'  and  2760  34' 
W.  long,  from  Feno.  This  vale  is  funounded  with  lofty  and  ver- 
dant mountains,  and  formerly  contained  no  lels  than  40  eminent  cities, 
befides  villages  and  hamlets.  The  city  is  fubjeclto  frequent  inunda- 
tions, as  is  eafily  accounted  for  from  its  local  fituation,  the  lake  in 
which  it  Itands  being  the  relervoir  of  the  waters  flowing  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains. 

Concerning  the  ancient  population  of  this  city  there  are  various 
opinions.  The  hillorians  molt  to  be  relied  on  lay  that  it  was  near- 
ly nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  contained  upwaids  of  60,000 
houfes,  containing  each  from  4  to  10  inhabitants.  Some  hillorians 
reckon  1  20,000  and  lome  130,000  houfes.  By  a  late  accurate  enu- 
meration, made  by  the  magiitrates  and  priefts,  it  appears  that  the  pref- 
ent  number  of  inhabitants  exceeds  200..000.  We  may  form  lome 
idea  of  its  populouinefs  from  the  quantity  of  pulque*  and  tobacco 
which  are  daily  coniurncd  in  it,  afceitained  from  the  cuftom  houfe 
books  February  23,  1775.  Every  day  upwards  of  190,000  pounds  of 
pulque  are  carried  into  the  city,  which  is  almoft  folely  coniumed  by 
the  Indians  and  mulattoes,  who  drink  this  beverage.  The  tax  upon 
it  amounts  annually  to  about  280.000  crowns.  Tne  daily  conlump- 
tion  of  tobacco  is  reckoned  at  i2§o  crowns. 

The  greateft  curiofity  in  the  city  of  Mexico  is  their  floating  gar- 
dens. When  the  Mexicans,  about  the  year  1325.  were  lubdued  by  the 
Colhuan  and  Tepanecan  nations,  and  confined  to  the  fmall  iflands  in  the 
lake,  having  no  land  to  cultivate,  they  were  taught  by  neceflity  to 
form  moveable  gardens,  which  floated  on  the  lake.  Tneir  construc- 
tion is  very  fimple.  They  take  willows  and  the  roots  of  marfh  plants, 
and  other  materials  which  are  light,  and  twill  them  together,  and  fo 
firmly  unite  them  as  to  form  a  lort  of  platform,  which  is  capable  of 
fupporting  the  earth  of  the  garden.  Upon  this  foundation  they  lay 
the  light  bufhes  which  float  on  the  lake,  and  over  them  fpread  the 
mud  and  dirt  which  they  draw  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
Their  regular  figure  is  quadrangular  ;  their  length  and  breadth  vari- 
ous, but  generally  about  8  rods  long  and  3  wide  ;  and  their  elevation 
from  the  furface  of  the  water  is  lefs  than  a  foot.  Thefe  were  the 
fir  it  fields   that  the  Mexicans  owned  after  the  foundation  of  Mexico  ; 

there 

*  Pulqut\s  the  ufual  wine  or  beer  of  (lie  Mexicans,  made  of  l^he  fermented 
juice  of  die  Maguei.  This  liquor  will  not  keej'  but  one  day,  a::d  ihetefore 
what  is  made  is  daily  confumeu. 
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there  they  flrft  cultivated  the  maize,  great  pepper,  and  other  plants  nee- 
effary  for  their  fupport.  From  the  induftryof  the  people  thefe  fields 
foon  became  numerous.  At  prefent  they  cultivate  flowers  and  every 
fort  of  garden  herbs  upon  them.  Every  day  of  the  year,  it  funiile,  innu- 
merable veflels  or  boats,  loaded  wi'h  various  kinds  of  flowers  and 
herbs  which  are  cultivated  in  thefe  gardens,  are  feen  arriving  by  the 
canal  at  the  great  market  place  of  Mexico.  All  plants  thrive  in 
them  furprifingly  ;  the  mud  of  the  lake  makes  a  very  rich  foil,  which 
requires  no  water  from  the  clouds.  In  the  largeft  gardens  there  is 
commonly  a  little  tree,  and  a  little  hut  to  fhelter  the  cultivator,  and 
defend  him  from  the  rain  or  the  fun.  When  the  owner  of  a  garden, 
or  the  Chinampa,  as  he  is  called,  wifhes  to  change  his  fituation,  to  get 
out  of  a  bad  neighbourhood,  or  to  come  nearer  to  his  family,  he  gets 
into  his  little  boat,  and,  by  his  own  ftrength  alone,  if  the  garden  is 
fmall,  or  with  the  afliitance  of  others,  if  it  is  large,  conaufts  it 
wherever  he  pleafes,  with  the  little  tree  and  hut  upon  it.  That  part 
of  the  ifland  where  thefe  floating  gardens  are,  is  a  place  of  delightful 
recreation,  where  the  fenfes  receive  the  higheft.  poflible  gratifica- 
tion. 

The  buildings,  which  are  of  ftone,  are  convenient,  and  the  public 
edifices,  efpecially  the  churches,  are  magnificent,  and  the  city  has  the 
appearance  of  immenfe  wealth. 

The  trade  of  Mexico  confifts  of  three  great  branches,  which 
extend  over  the  whole  world.  It  carries  on  a  traffic  with  Eu- 
rope, by  La  Vera  Cruz,  fituated  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  North 
Sea  ;  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  Acapulco  on  the  South  ^ea,  210  miles 
S.  W.  of  Mexico  ;  and  with  South  America,  by  the  fame  port. 
Thefe  two  fea  ports,  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco,  are  admirably  well  fit- 
uated for  the  commercial  purpofes  to  which  they  were  applied,  it  is 
by  means  of  the  former  that  Mexico  pours  her  wealth  over  the  whole 
world  ;  and  receives  in  return  the  numberlels  luxuries  and  neceffanes, 
which  Europe  affords  her.  To  this  port  the  fleet  from  Cadiz,  called 
the  Flota,  confiding  of  three  men  of  war,  as  a  convoy,  and  14  large 
merchant  fhips,  annually  arrives  about  the  beginning  of  November. 
Its  cargo  confifts  of  almoft  every  commodity  and  manufaftuie  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  there  are  few  nations  but  have  more  concern  in  it  than  the 
Spaniards,  who  fend  out  little  eife  except  wine  and  <  il.  The  piofit  of 
thefe,  with  the  freight  and  commiflion  to  the  meichanis,  and  duly  to 
the  king,  is  all  the  advantage  which  Spain  derives  from  the  Ameri- 
can commerce.  "When  all  the  goods  are  landed  and  o  fpofed  of  at  La 
Vera  Cruz,  the  fleet  takes  in  the  plate,  piecious  {tones,  and  other 
commodities  for  Europe,  Some  time  in  May  they  are  ready  to  de- 
part. From  La  Vera  Cruz  they  fail  to  the  Havannah,  in  the  lfle  of 
Cuba,  which  is  the  rendezvous  where  they  meet  the  galleons,  anoth- 
er fleet  which  carries  on  the  trade  of  Terra  Firma  by  Carthagena, 
and  of  Peru  by  Panama  and  Porto  Bello.  When  all  are  colleetea  and 
provided  with  a  convoy  neceffary  for  their  fafety,  they  fleer  for  Old 
Spain. 

Acapulco  is  the  fea  port,  by  which  the  communication  is  kept  up 
between  the  different  paits  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in  Ameiica  and  the 
Eaft  Indies.  About  the  month  of  December,  the  great  galleon,  at- 
tended by.  a  large  fhip  as  a  convoy,  which  make  the  only  communi- 
cation between    the  Philippines  and  Mexico,    annually    arrive  here. 

The 
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The  cargoes  of  thefe  Chips,  (for  the  convoy,  though  ia  a  clandeltine  man- 
ner, likewife  carries  goods)  confilt  of  all  the  rich  commodities  and  manu- 
factures of  the  eaft.   At  the  fame  time  the  annual  fhip  from  Lima,  the 
capital  of  Peru,   comes  in,  and  is  computed  to  bring  not  lefs  than  two 
millions  of  pieces  of  eight  in  filver,  befides  quickfilver,  and  other  valu- 
able commodities,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  the  galeons  cargoes. 
Several  other  fhips,  from  different  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  meet  upon  the 
fame  occafion.  A  great  fair,  in  which  the  commoditiesof  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  bartered  for  one  another,  lafts  thirty  days.     Thegaleon  then 
prepares  for  her  voyage,  loaded  with   filver  and  fuch  European  goods 
as  have  been  thought  necefTary.     The  Spaniards,   though  this  trade  be 
carried  on  entirely  through  their  hands,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  their 
dominions,  are  comparatively  but  fmall  gainers  by  it.     For  as  they  al- 
low the  Dutch,   Great  Britain,    and  other  commercial    ftates,   to  fur- 
nifh  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  flota,    fo  the  Spanifh  inhab- 
itants of  the  Philippines,    tainted    with    the  indolence    which  ruined 
their  European  anceftors,  permit  the  Chinefe  merchants  to  furnifh  the: 
greater  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  galeon.     Notwithitanding    what   has 
been  laid  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  Acapulco,  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  empire,  ought  to  be  conlidered  as  the    center  of  commerce 
in  this  part  of  the  world  ;    for  here    the   principal   merchants  refide, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  the    bulineis  is   negociated.     The  Eafl  India 
goods  from  Acapulco,  and    the   European  from    Vera  Cruz,  alfo  pafs 
thiough  this  city.     Hither  all  the  gold  and    iilver   come  to  be  coined, 
here    the    king's  fifth  is    depofued,    and  here    are  wrought   all  thofe 
utenfils  and  ornaments  in  plate  which  are  every  year  fent  into  Europe. 
History.]     The   empire   of  Mexico   was  fubdued   by  Cortes  in 
the  year  1521.     Montezuma  was  at  that  time  emperor  of  Mexico.    In 
the  courfe  of  the    war,  he    was    treacheroufly  taken    by    Cortes,  and 
held  as  a  prifoner.     During  the  imprifonment  of   Montezuma,    Cor- 
tes and  his  army  had  made  repeated  attacks  on  his  fubjecls,   but  with- 
out fuccefs.     Cortes  was  now  determined   as  his    laft    reiource  to  try 
what  effctt  the  interpofition  of  Montezuma  might  have  to  foothe   or 
overawe  his  Jubjects.     This  unfortunate  prince,   at    the   mercy  of  the 
treacherous  Spaniards,  and  reduced  to  the  fad  neceflity  of  becoming 
the   inllrument  of  his    own  difgrace,  and  of  the    flavery  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  advanced  to  the  battlements  in  his  royal  lobes,  in  all   the  pomp 
in  which  he  ufed  to  appear  on  folemn  occafions.      At  fight    of  their 
lovereign,  whom  they  had  long  been  accultomed  to   honour,  and  al- 
mo't  to  revere  as  a   god,  the  weapons   dropped  from  their  hands,  ev- 
ery tongue  was  filent,    all  bowed  their  heads,   and  many  proftrated 
themfelves  on  the    ground.     Montezuma  addreffed  them  with  every 
argument  that  could  mitigate  their  rage,  or  perfuade  them  from  hoftil- 
ities.      When  he  ended  his  difcourfe,  a  fullen   murmur  of  difapproba- 
tion  ran  through  the  crowd  ;  to  this  fucceeded  reproaches  and  threats; 
and    their   fury  riling   in  a  moment,   they  violently    poured    in   whole 
flights  of  arrows  and  vollics  of  Hones  upon  their  unhappy  monarch; 
two  of  the  arrows  (truck  him  in  his  body,  which  with  the  blow  ol;  a 
ftone  on  his  temple,  put    an  end  to  his  life.      Guatimozin  fucceeded 
Montezuma,  and  maintained  a  vigorous  oppofition  againft  the  affaults 
of    Cortes.     Rut  he^   like  his  predeceffor,  after  a  noble  defence,  was 
forced  to  fubmit.     Previous  to  this,  being  aware  of  his  impending  fate, 
he  had  ordetcd  that  all   his  trcafures  fhould  be  thrown  into  the  lake, 
?   -  While 
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While  a  prifoner,  on  fufptcion  of  his  having  concealed  his  treafufe, 
he  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  was  done  by  laying  him  on  burning 
coals-  but  he  bore  whatever  the  refined  cruelty  of  hrS  tormentors 
could'infl.ft,  with  the  invincible  fortitude  of  an  American  warrior; 
One  of  his  chief  favourites,  his  fellow  fufferer,  being  overcome  fey  the 
violence  of  the  anguifn,  turned  a  dejected  eye  towards  h,s  maker, 
Which  feemed  to  implore  his  permiffion  to  reveal  all  that  he  knew  - 
Bu  the  high  fpirited  prince,  darted  on  htm  a  look  of  authority, 
ming  ed  with  fcorn,  and  checked  his  weakneis  by  afc-ng,  <  Am  I  repof- 
in*  on  a  bed  of  flowers  ?'  Overawed  by  the  reproach,  he  pci  fevered  m 
duuful  filence,and  expired.  Cortes,  afhamed  of  a  (cene  lo  horrid, 
refcued  the  royal  vidim  from  the  hands  of  Ins  torturers ,  and  prolong- 
ed a  life  for  new  indignities  and  fufFerings.  Cortes  d.ed  ,n  Spain,  in 
the  year  ,  547,  in  the  %id  year  tf  his  age.  Envied  by  nis  contempo- 
ra'Js  and  11  requited  by  the  court  which  he  ferved-  he  has  been  ad- 
mired  and  celebrated  by "(ucceeding  ages.  By  his  own  defire  he  was 
carried  to  Mexico,  and  buried  thete  r 

Cortes,  the  great  conqueror  of  Mex.co,  difcovered  the  extenhve 
penfnfulaof  California  in!  the  year  j6?6;  after  enduring  incredible 
hardfhips,  and  encountering  dangers  of  almoft  ^Y  ?^'  °* £«  a 
loner  period  it  continued  to  be  lo  little  frequented,  that  even  its  form 
was  unknown,  and  in  mod  maps  it  was  reprcfented  »  an  ifland.  Sit 
Franc;s  Drake  was  the  firft  who  took  poffeffion  of  it  in  1578,  and 
his  right  was  confirmed  by   the  principal   king   or  chief  in  the  whole 
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a  7E  now  enter  upon  the  defeription  of  that  part  of  the  globe, 
VV  where  the  human  mind  will  be iucceffively  lurpnled  with  the 
fublinie  andaftonifhing  works  of  nature  ;  where  r.yers  of  amazing 
breadth  flow  through  beautiful  and  widely  extended  plains  and  where 
lofty  mountains,  whofe  lummits  are  covered  with  eternal  Inow,  inter- 
cept the  courfe  of  the  clouds  and  hide  their  heads  from  the  view  of 
mortals.  In  fome  parts  of  this  extenfive  region,  nature  hath  bounti- 
fully beftowed  her  treafures,  and  given  every  thing  neceflary  for  the 
convenience  and  happinefs  of  man.  We  have  only  to  regret  that  a 
fet  of  avaricious  men  have  fucceffively  drenched  with  innocent 
blood  thefe  plains,  whtch  are  fo  beautifully  formed  and  enriched  by 
the  hand  of  nature  ;  and  that  the  rod  of  Spaniib  defpotifm  has  pre- 
rented  the  population  of  a  country  which  might  nave  lupported  mil- 
lions of  beings  in  affluence. 

'  Divisions.]  South  America,  like  Africa,  is  an  extenfive  penm- 
fula,  connected  with  North  America  by  the  Iflhmus  of  Davien  and 
divided  between  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Holland,  ana  the  Aborig- 
ines, as  follows  :  ^  Town?. 

Terra  Firma,  Panama  and  Carthagena, 

Peru,  Lima, 

Chili.  St-  JaS°^ 

parac,u3,  Buennos  Ayrcs. 

Portuguele- 


%\p J.viiiiitiidcWtjl  %\o  from  Lomlun 
mi     mm     mari     miinm     am  again  fan     mmA    man   ,  gpmn     ban     m      m 
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Chief  Towns. 


6*3 


Brazil, 


St.  Salvador. 


Caen, 


Paramaribo, 


Amazonia, 
Patagonia. 


Of  thefe  countries  we  (hall  treat  in  their  order.* 

*  For  the  bed  hiftory  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  the  reader  is  referred 
ifo  Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  America,  and  the  Abbe  Clavigero's  Hiftory  of 
Mexico. 
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TERRA  FJRMA,  or  CASTILE  DEL  ORO. 


Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 

Length     1400' 
Breadth      700 


Between 


f    6o°  and  820  Weft  Longitude. 
I    The  Equator,  and  1  20  North  Lat„ 


_,  DOUNDED   north,   by    the    Atlantic  ocean, 

Uoundaries.J      J3   here  called  the  North  Sea;  eait,  by  the  fame 

ocean  and  Surrinam  ;  louth,  by    Amazonia   and   Peru  j  weft,    by  the 

Pacific  ocean. 

It  is  divided  into 


Chief  Towns. 

Porto  Bello, 
Panama. 

Carthagenaj 


Terra  Firma  proper,  f 

or  Darien,  |_ 

Carthagena, 
St.  Martha, 
Venezeula, 
Comana, 
Paria, 

New  Granada, 
Popayan.  Popayan. 

Bays.]  In  the  South  Sea  the  principal  bays  are  thofe  of  PariamS. 
and  St.  Michael  ;  in  the  North  Sea  are  the  bays  of  Porto  Bello,  Si- 
ne, Guiara,  Sec. 

R  r  ?  Rivers^ 
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Patagonia. 


Of  thsfe  countries  we  fhatl  treat  in  their  order.* 

*  For  the  beft  Iiiftory  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  the  reader  is  referred 
ro  Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  America,  and  the  Abbe  Clavigeio's  Hiftory  of 
Mexico. 
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TERRA  FJRMA,  on  CASTILE  DEL  ORO. 


Situation  asd  Extent. 

Length     1400 1     0  \    6o°  and  820  Weft  Longitude. 

Breadth      700  j    ^etween     {    The  Equator,  and  1  20  North  L 


Miles. 


Lata 


„,  -.      T30UNDED   north,  by    the   Atlantic  ocean, 

tfouNDARies.J      J3   here  called  the  North  Sea;  eait,  by  the  fame 

ocean  and  Surrinam  ;  louth,  by    Amazonia   and    Peru  ;  weft,    by  the 

Pacific  ocean. 

It  is  divided  into 

Chief  Towns. 

Terra  Firma  proper,  f      Porto  Bello, 

or  Darien,  \_      Panama. 

Carthagena,  Carthagena* 

St.  Martha, 
Venezeula, 
Comana, 
Paria, 

New  Granada, 
Popayan.  Popayan. 

Bays.]  In  the  South  Sea  the  principal  bays  are  thofe  of  Panama, 
and  St.  Michael  ;  in  the  North  Sea  arc  the  bays  of  Porto  Bello,  Si- 
ne*, Guiara,  &c. 

Rr?  Rivers^ 
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Rivers.]  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Darien,  Chagre,  Santa 
Maria.  Conception,  and  Oronoko.  The  peculiarities  of  this  lalt 
mentioned  river  Tequire  a  particular  defcription. 

It  was  Columbus,  who,  in  1498.  fir  ft  difcovered  the  Oronoko,  the 
bo-  I  rs  of  which  have  lince  been  named  Spanifh  Guiana.  This  great 
river  ikes  its  rife  among  the  Cordeleras  mountains,  and  is  laidtodif- 
charge  ulelf  into  the  ocean  by  forty  openings,  after  it  hath  been  m- 
creaied,  throughout  an  immenfe  tract,  by  the  afflux  of  a  prodigious 
number  of  rivers  more  or  lefs  confiderable.  Such  is  its  impetuofity  that 
it  items  the  ftrongeft  tides,  and  preiervcs  the  frefhnefs  of  its  waters 
to  the  diftance  oi  twelve  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  that  Vaft  and 
deep  channel  within  which  it  was  confined.  Its  rapidity,  however, 
is  not  always  the  fame,  which  is  owing  to  a  circumftance  perhaps  en- 
tirely peculiar.  The  Oronoko,  which  begins  to  f well  in  April,  con- 
tinues riling  for  five  months,  and  during  the  fixth  remains  at  its  great- 
eft  height.  From  October,  it  begins  gradually  to  fubiide,  till  the 
month°of  March,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  it  remains  in  the 
fixed  ftate of  its  greateft  diminution.  Thefe  alternate  changes  are 
regular,  and  even  invariable.  Perhaps  the  riling  of  the  waters  of 
the  Oronoko  may  depend  entirely  on  the  rainy  feafon. 

This  river  is  not  fo  ealily  navigated  as  might  be  prefumed  from  its 
magnitude  ;  its  bed  being  in  many  places  filled  up  with  rocks ;  which 
oblige  the  navigator,  at  times,  to  cany  both  his  boats  and  tne  mer- 
chandize they  are  laden  with,  by  land  round  the  obffruction. 

Climate,  Soil  and  Productions.]  The  climate  here,  efpecial- 
ly  in  the  northern  parts,  is  extremely  hot  and  fultry  during  the  whoie 
year.  From  the  month  of  May  to  the  end  of  November,  the  feafon 
called  winter  by  the  inhabitants,  is  almoft  a  continuaUuccemon  of 
thunder,  rain  and  tempefts  ;  the  clouds  precipitating  the  rains  with 
fuch  impetuofity,  that  the  low  lands  exhibit  the  appearance  of  an 
ocean.  Great  part  of  the  country  is  of  conference  almoft  continu- 
ally flooded  •  and  this,  together  with  the  exceffive  heat,  fo  impreg- 
nates the  air  with  vapours,  that  in  many  provinces,  particularly  about 
Popayon  and  Porto  Bello,  it  is  extremely  unwholefome.  The  foil  of 
this  country  is  very  different,  the  inland  parts  being  extremely  rich 
and  fertile*  and  the  coafts  fandy  and  barren.  It  is  impoflibleto  view 
without  admiration  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the  woods,  the  luxuri- 
ancy  of  the  plains,  and  the  towering  height  of  the  mountains.  This 
country  produces  corn,  fugar,  tobacco,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  ;  the 
molt  remarkable  is  that  of  the  manzanillo  tree.  It  bears  a  fruit  re- 
fembling  an  apple,  but  which,  under  this  fpecious  appearance,  con- 
tains the  moll  fubtile  poifon.  The  bean  of  Carthagena  is  the  fruit  of 
a  fpecies  of  willow,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  bean,  and  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  molt  venomous  ierpents,  which  are  very 
frequent  all  over  this  country.  Among  the  natural  merchandize  of 
Terra  Firma,  the  pearls  found  on  the  coaft,  particularly  in  the  bay  of 
Panama,  are  not  the  lead  confiderable.  At)  immenfe  number  of  ne- 
gro Haves  arc  employed  in  fifhing  for  thefe,  and  have  arrived  at  a 
wonderful  dexterity  in  this  occupation.  They  are  fometimes,  howev- 
er, devoured  by  fharks,  while  they  dive  to  the  bottom,  or  are  crufhed 
againft  the  fhelvesof  the  rocks. 

Chief 
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Chief  Towns.]]  Carthacena  is  the  principal  feaport  town  in 
Terra  Firma.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  N.  I.at.  io°  26', 
and  about  three  degrees  well  of  the  meridian  of  Philadelphia.  The 
bay  on  which  it  [lands  is  feven  miles  wide  from  north  to  fouth — . 
abounds  with  a  variety  of  good  fifth — and  has  a  fuffieient  depth  of 
water,  with  good  anchorage,  and  fo  fmooth  that  fhips  are  no  more 
agitated  than  on  a  river.  The  many  (hallows  at  its  entrance,  howev-. 
er,  make  the  help  of  a  good  pilot  necetlary.  The  town  and  its  fub- 
urbs  are  fortified  in  modern  ftyle — the  ftreets  are  ftraight,  broad  and 
well  paved.  The  houfes  are  principally  brick,  and  one  ftory  high. 
All  houfes  have  balconies  and  lattices  of  wood.  This  city  is  the  rel- 
idence  of  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Carthagena,  and  of  a 
bifhop,  whofe  fpiritual  jurifdiftion  extends  over  the  whole  province. 
There  is  here  alfo  a  court  of  inquifition — feveral  convents  and  nun- 
neries— a  church,  a  chapel  of  eafe,  and  a  college  of  Jefuits.  The 
city  is  well  peopled  with  Indians,  Europeans,  Negroes,  and  Creoles, 
The  Europeans,  who  are  not  numerous,  and  the  Creoles,  manage  the 
whole  trade  of  the  place  ;  the  other  inhabitants  are  poor,  and  work 
hard  for  kibfi  Hence.  The  inhabitants  are  univerfally  fond  of  choco- 
late and  tobacco — and  the  moll  lober  feldom  fail  of  drinking  a  glals  of 
brandy  in  the  morning. 

Panama  is  the  capital  of  Terra  Firma  Proper,  and  is  fituated 
upon  a  capacious  bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  the  great  re- 
ceptacle of  the  vafl  quantities  of  gold  and  filver,  with  other  rich 
merchandize,  from  all  parts  of  Peru  and  Chili  ;  here  they  are  lodged 
in  (lore  houfes,  till  the  proper  fealon  arrives  to  tranfport  them  to  Eu- 
rope. 

Porto  Bello  is  fituated  clofe  to  the  fea,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain  which  furrounds  the  whole  harbour.  The  convent 
ence  and  fafety  of  this  harbour  is  fuch,  that  Columbus,  who 
fir  ft  difcovered  it,  gave  it  the  name  of  Porto  Bello,  or  the  Fine 
Harbour. 

History.]  This  part  of  South  America  was  difcovered  by  Co- 
lumbus, in  his  third  voyage  to  this  continent.  It  was  fubdued  and 
fettled  by  the  Spaniards  about  the  year  1514,  after  deflroying,  with 
great  inhumanity,  feveral  millions  of  the  natives.  This  country  was 
called  Terra  Firma,  on  account  of  its  being  the  firft  part  of  the  con- 
tinent which  was  difcovered,  all  the  lands  difcovered  previous  to  this 
being  iflands. 


PER  U. 

Situation  and  Extent. 


Length    i8oo"»   Betweenj  tne  Equator  and  250  S.  lar. 
Breadth    500  J  '    (  6o°  and  8iQ  W.  longitude. 

Boundaries.]       R°,UNPDE?  n°rth'  by  Terra  Firma;  weft,  by 
J      JLJ  the   Pacific  ocean  ;    fouth,   by    Chili  ;  and 
eaft,  by  the  mountains  called  the  Andes. 

R  1  3  Divisions. J 
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-Divisions,]     Peru  is  divided  into  the  following  provinces  : 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns, 

Quito,  Quito,  Payta, 

Lima,  Lima,  latitude  120  i;'  S. 

Los  Charcos.  Potoli,  Porco. 

Rivers.]  There  is  a  number  of  rivers  which  rife  in  the  Andes., 
but  molt  of  them  run  to  the  eaftward.  Among  thefe  are  the  Grande, 
Oronoko,  Amazon  and  Plate.  The  Amazon  riles  in  Peru,  but  duetts 
its  courfe  eaftward,  and  after  running  between  3  and  4000  miles,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  under  the  equator.  This  river,  like  others 
between  the  tropics,  annually  overflows  its  banks,  at  which  time  it  is 
150  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  largeft  river  in 
the  world,  either  with  regard  to  the  length  of  its  couife,  the  depth  of 
its  waters,  or  its  aironifhing  bieadth.  There  is  one  river  in  Peru,  the 
waters  of  which  are  faid  to  be  as  red  as  blood  ;  but  this  is  doubted 
by  fome.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  may  be  qualities  in  the 
earth  through  which  this  river  runs,  which  may  tinge  the  waters  and 
give  them  lome  refemblance  to  blood. 

Climate,  Air  akd  Sou.]  From  the  fituation  of  this  country, 
which  is  within  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  it  would  be 
almofl  uninhabitable  ;  but  the  Andes  mountains  being  on  the  one  fide, 
and  the  South  fea  on  the  other,  it  is  not  fo  prodigioufly  hot  as  tropi- 
cal countries  in  general  are  ;  and  in  fome  parts  it  is  difagieeably  cold. 
In  one  part  are  mountains  of  a  ftupendous  height  and  magnitude, 
having  their  fummits  covered  with  fnow  ;  on  the  other,  volcanos' 
flaming  within,  while  their  fummits,  chafms  and  apertures  aie 
involved  in  ice.  The  plains  are  temperate,  the  beaches  and  vallies 
hot  ;  and  laftly,  according  to  the  difpofuionof  the  country,  its  high 
or  low  fituation,  we  find  all  the  variety  of  gradations  of  temperature 
between  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
in  fome  places  it  never  rains,  which  defect  is  fupplied  by  a  dew,  that 
falls  every  night,  and  fufnciently  refrefhes  the  vegetable  creation  ; 
but  in  Quito  they  have  prodigious  rains,  attended  by  dreadful  florins 
of  thunder  and  lightning.  In  the  inland  parts  of  Fe.ru,  and  by  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  the  foil  is  ufually  very  fertile  :  but  along  the  fea 
coaft  it  is  a  barren  fand. 

Animal  and  Vegetable"!       Vafi    numbers    of  cattle    were  im- 
Productions.  /ported    by    the    Spaniaids  into  Peru, 

when  they  took  poffeffion  of  that  country  ;  thefe  are  now  fo  amazingly 
increafed,  that  they  run  wild  and  ate  hunted  like  game.  The  molt 
remarkable  animals  in  this  country  ate  the  Peruvian  fheep,  called 
the  lamas  and  vicunnas.  The  lama,  in  feveral  particulars,  refembles 
the  camel,  as  in  the  fhape  of  the  neck,  head  and  fome  other  parts  ;  but 
has  no  bunch,  is  much  fmaller,  and  is  cloven  footed.  Its  upper  lip  is 
cleft  like  that  of  a  hare,  through  which,  when  enraged,  it  fpits  a 
venomous  juice,  that  inflames  the  part  on  which  it  falls.  The  wool 
with  which  it  is  covered  is  of  different  colours  ;  but  generally  brown. 
Thefe  animals  are  generally  docile,  fo  that  the  Indians  if fe  them  as  hearts 
of  burden.  Formerly  they  ufed  to  eat  their  flcfh,  and  itill  continue  to 
make  that  ufe  of  fucb  as  aie  pall;  labour,  eiteeming  it  preferable  to 
mutton.  The  vicunna  refembles  the  lama  in  fhape.  but  is  much 
fmaller,  and  its  wool  fhcrter  and  finer.  The  moll  remarkable  birds 
found  in    Peiu  are  the  condors  and  hummers.      'ihe   condor  is   pro= 

digioufly 
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tfigiouily  large  and  carnivorous,  and  very  voracious,  frequently  feizing 
(he  lambs  as  they  are  feeding  upon  the  heath.  The  hummer  is  a 
night  bird,  peculiar  to  the  mountainous-  deierts  of  Peru.  They 
are  leidom  feen,  though  frequently  heard,  both  by  their  linging  and 
a  ftrange  humming  made  in  the  air  by  the  rapidity  of  their  flight, 
which  when  near  makes  a  noife  like  that  of  a  rocket.  The  inlects, 
found  in  Peru  are  mufquetoes  in  prodigious  numbers,  raiguas,  and  fev- 
eral  ethers  equally  venomous  ;  alto  a  variety  of  beautiful  butterflies. 
This  country  produces  fruits  peculiar  to  the  climate  and  moft  of  thofe 
in  Europe.  The  culture  of  maize,  of  pimento  and  of  cotton,  which 
was  found  eftubhfhed  there,  has  not  been  neglected  ;  and  that  of 
wheat,  barley,  caffava,  potatoes,  fugar,  and  of  the  olive  and  vine  is  at- 
tended to.  The  goat  has  thriven  very  well  ;  but  the  fheep  have 
degenerated,  and  their  wool  is  become  extremely  coarfe. 

Mines.]  In  the  northern  parts  of  Peru  are  feveral  gold  mines  ; 
but  thofe  of  hlver  are  found  all  over  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Potoh.  Nature  never  offered  to  the  avidity  of 
mankind,  in  any  country  on  the  globe,  fuch  rich  mines  as  thofe  of 
Potoh.  Thefe  famous-mines  were  accidentally  dilcovered  in  the  year 
1545,  in  this  manner  ;  an  Indian,  named  Hualpa,  one  day  following 
fome  deer,  they  made  directly  up  the  hill  of  Potoh  ;  he  came  to  a 
ileep  craggy  part  of  the  hill,  and  the  better  to  enable  him  to  clima  up, 
laid  hold  of  a  fhrub,  which  came  up  by  the  roots,  and  laid  open,  a 
malsof  hlver  ore— He  for  fome  time  kept  it  a  feeret,  but  afterwards 
revealed  it  to  his  friend  Guanca,  who,  becaufe  he  would  not  difcov- 
er  to  him  the  method  of  refining  it,  acquainted  the  Spaniard  his  maf- 
ter,  named  Valaroel,  with  the  dikovery.  Valaroei  regifiered  the  mine 
in  1545  ;  and  from  that  time  till  1638  thefe  mines  of  Potoh  had  yield-' 
ed  395.619.000  pieces  of  eight,  which  is  about  4,255,000  pieces  a 
year.  Potoh  is  about  20  or  25  leagues  from  the  city  of  La  Plata. 
The  hill,  and  alio  the  country  for  a  confiderable  diltancc  round  is 
quite  barren  and  defert,  and  produces  neither  tree,  plant  nor  herb,  fo 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Potoh,  which  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the 
bilk  on  the  fouth  fide,  are  obliged  to  procure  all  the  necelfaries  of 
life  from  Peru.  Thefe  mines  begin  to  decreale,  and  others  rife  in  rep- 
utation. 

M.-unc  factu.u  es, Trade  and  Cities,  j  We  join  thefe  articles 
here  becaufe  of  their  intimate  connection;  for,  except  in  the  cities 
we  fhall  de.'cribe,  there  is  no  commerce  worth  mentioning.  The 
city  of  Lima  is  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  of  the  whole  Spanifh  em- 
pire :  Its  lituation,  in  the  middle  of  a  fpacious  and  delightful  valley, 
was  fixed  upon  by  the  famous  Pizarro,  as  the  molt  pioper  for  a  city, 
which  he  expected  would  prelerve  his  memorv.  it  is  fo  well  water- 
ed by  the  Runac,  that  the  inhabitants,  like  thole  of  London,  com- 
mand a  ftream,  each  lor  his  own  u!e.  'i  here  are  many  vety  mag- 
nificent fhuctures,  particularly  churches,  in  this  city  ;  though  the 
Louies  in  general  are  built  of  flight  materials,  the  equality  of  the 
climate,  and  want  cf  rain,  rendering  itone  houfes  unneceffary  ;  and 
betides  it  is  found,  that  thefe  are  more  apt  to  fuller  by  fhocks  of  the 
earth,  which  are  frequent  and  dreadful  all  over  this  province.  Lima 
is  about  two  leagues  from  the  fea,  extends  in  length  two  miles,  and  in 
bieadth  one  and  a  quarter.  One  remarkable  fact  is  fufficient  to  dem- 
4>nfhdte  the  wealth  of  the  city.  When  the  viceroy,  the  duke  de  I2 
R  r  4  Palada, 
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Palada,  made  his  entry  into  Lima  in  1682,  the  inhabitants,  to  do  him 
honour,  caufedthe  ftreets  to  be  paved  with  ingots  of  hlver,  amounting 
to  leventeen  millions  fierling.  All  travellers  lpeak  with  amazement 
of  the  decorations  of  the  churches  with  gold,  hlver,  and  precious 
ftones,  which  load  and  ornament  even  the  walls.  The  only  thing 
that  could  ju fti fy  thefe  accounts,  is  the  imincnfe  richnefs  and  exten- 
five  commerce  of  the  inhabitants.  The  merchants  of  Lima  may  be 
faid  to  deal  with  all  the  quarters  of  the  world,  and  that  both  on  their 
own  accounts,  and  as  factors  for  others.  Here  all  the  produces  of 
the  fouthern  provinces  are  conveyed,  in  order  to  be  exchanged  at  the 
harbour  of  Lima  for  fuch  articles  as  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  ftand  in 
need  of;  the  fleet  from  Europe  and  the  Eaff.  Indies  land  at  the  fame 
harbour,  and  the  commodities  of  Alia,  Europe,  and  America,  are  there 
barteied  for  each  other.  What  there  is  no  immediate  vent  for,  the 
merchants  of  Lima  purchafe  on  their  own  accounts,  and  lay  up  in 
-warehoufes,  knowing  that  they  muft  loon  find  an  outlet  for  them, 
fines  by  one  channel  or  other  they  have  a  communication  with  al- 
moft  everv  commercial  nation.  But  all  the  wealth  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, all  the  beauty  of  the  fiiuation,  and  the  fertility  of  the  climate 
of  Lima  are  not  iufficient  to  compenfate  for  one  dilafter,  which  al- 
ways threatens  and  has  fometimes  actually  befallen  them.  Jn  the 
year  1747,  a  moil  tremendous  earthquake  laid  three  fourths  of  this 
city  leVei  with  the  ground,  and  entirely  demoldhed  Callao,  the  port 
town  belonging  to  it.  Never  was  any  deftruction  more  perfe£t,  not 
more  than  one  of  three  thoufand  inhabitants  being  left  to  record  this 
dreadful  calamity,  and  he,  by  a  providence  the  moft  lingular  andex- 
ext. ^ordinary  imaginable. — This  man,  who  happened  to  be  on  a  fort 
which  overlooked  the  harbour,  perceived  in  one  minute  the  inhabit- 
ants running  from  their  houles  in  the  utmofl  terror  and  confufion  ; 
the  fea,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  receding  to  a  conhdcrable  dil- 
tance,  returned  in  mountainous  waves,  foaming  with  the  violence  of 
the  agitation,  buried  the  inhabitants  forever  in  its  bofom,  and  im- 
mediately all  was  fileht  :  But  the  fame  wave  which  deftroyed  the 
town, drove  a  little  boat  by  the  place  where  the  man  flood,  into  which 
he  thiew  himfelf,  and  was  laved. 

Cufco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  lies  in  the  moun- 
tainous country,  at  a  diftance  from  the  lea,  and  has  long  been  on  the 
decline,  but  it  is  yet  a  very  conhderable  place.  The  inhabitants,  three 
par's  of  whom  are  Indians,  are  very  indutlrious  in  manufacturing 
baize,  cotton  and  leather.  They  have  alfoboth  here  and  in  Quito,  a 
particular  tafie  for  painting  ;  and  their  productions  in  this  way,  fome 
of  which  have  b?en  admited  in  Italy,  are  difperfed  all  over  South  A- 
Tnerica.  Quito  is  next  to  Lima  in  populoufnefs,  if  not  fuperiorto  it. 
It  is  like  Cufco,  an  inland  city,  and  having  no  mines  in  its  neighbour- 
hood is  chiefly  fairousfcr  its  manufactuies  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax, 
which  fupply  the  confumption  over  all  the  kingdom  of  Peru. 

Inhabitants,  Mann  rrs  an  d  ~l       Ii  is  impoffible  to  afcevtain  with 
Government.  )  ?.nv  degree  of  precifion  the    num- 

ber of  inhab'tants  in  Peru.  The  city  of  Lima  is  faid  to  contain 
,54, coo  :  Guagaquill  20,000  ;  Potofi  25,000  ;  La  Paz  20.000,  and 
Culco  26.000.  Among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  pride  and  lazinefs 
are  faid  to  be  the  moft  predominant  paflions.  Avarice  may  likewife 
be  attributed  to  ibrxe  of  them  with  a  great  deal  of  oropriety. 

The 
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The  Indians  and  negroes  are  forbidden,  under  the  fevered: 
penalties,  to  intermarry  ;  for  divifion  between  thefe  two  clafTes,  is 
the  great  inftrument  in  which  the  Spaniards  truft  for  the  prefervadon 
of  the  colonies.  Peru  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  who  is  abfolute  ; 
but  it  being  impoffible  for  him  to  fuperintend  the  whole  extent  of  his 
government,  he  delegates  a  part  of  his  authority  to  the  feveral  audi- 
ences and  courts,  eftablifhed  at  different  places  throughout  his  territo- 
ries. At  Lima  there  is  a  treafury  court  foi  receiving  a  fifth  of  the 
mines,  and  certain  taxes  paid  by  the  Indians,  which  belong  to  the 
king  of   Spain. 

Natural  History.]  There  arc  certain  waters  in  this  country, 
which  in  their  courfe  turn  into  {lone  ;  and  fountains  of  liquid  matter, 
called  coppev,  refembling  pitch  and  tar,  and  ufed  by  feamen  for  the 
famepurpofe.  On  the  coaftsof  Guagaquill  and  Guatimala  are  found 
a  certain  ipecies  of  fnails,  which  yield  the  purple  dye  fo  celebrated  by 
the  ancients,  and  which  the  moderns  have  fuppofed  to  have  been  loft. 
The  fhell  that  contains  them  is  fixed  to  rocks,  watered  by  the  fea. 
It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  large  nut.  Various  methods  are  ufed  to  extract 
the  purple  matter  from  the  animal.  There  is  no  colour  that  can  be 
compared  fo  this  either  in  luftre  or  permanence. 

Under  this  head  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  fome  observations 
upon  that  new  fubftance  called  the  Platina,  and  which  may  be  confid- 
ered  as  an  eighth  metal.  In  its  native  Mate  it  is  mixed  with  gold  and 
iron,  and  this  at  fir  ft  gave  rife  to  a  fufpicion  that  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  combination  of  thefe  two  metals  ;  but  late  experiments  of 
chymifts  fully  prove,  that  it  is  a  pure  and  fimple  metal,  with  proper- 
ties peculiar  to  itfclf.  It  cannot  be  affected  by  any  fimple  acid,  or  by 
any  known  folvent,  except  the  aqua  regia  ;  it  will  not  tarnifh  in  the 
air,  neither  will  it,  ruft  ;.  it  unites  to  the  fixednefs  of  gold,  and  to  the 
property  it  has  of  not  being  fufceptible  of  deftruction,  a  hardnefs 
almoft  equal  to  that  of  iron,  and  a  much  greater  difficulty  of  fufion. 
It  is  of  an  intermediate  colour  between  that  of  iron  and  filver;  it 
can  be  forged  :;nd  extended  into  thin  plates  ;  and  when  diffolved  in 
aqua  regia,  it  may  be  made  to  affume,  by  precipitation,  an  infinite 
diverfitv  of  colours  ;  and  Count  Milbey  has  fucceeded  in  varying  thefe 
precipitates  fo  much,  that  he  has  had  a  picture  painted,  in  the  colour- 
ing of  which,  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  but  platina  madeufe  of.  Up- 
on the  whole,  from  confidering  the  advantages  of  the  piatina,  we  can- 
not but  conclude  that  this  metal  deferves,  at  leaf},  from  its  fuperi- 
oritv  to  all  others,  to  fhare  the  title  of  king  of  the  metals,  of  which 
gold  has  fo  long  been  in  poffeffion.  The  Peruvian  bark,  fo  famous 
at  prefent  for  curing  intermittent  fevers,  may  likewife  be  mentioned 
in  this  place.  The  tree  from  which  it  is  taken  grows  upon  the  flope 
of  mountains,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  a  common  cherry  tree.  It 
is  difiinguifhed  into  three  kinds  ;  the  red,  yellow,  and  the  white  ; 
but  the  red  is  found  to  be  the  beffc  and  moft  efficacious.  The  Jefu- 
its  carried  this  bark  to  Rome  as  early  as  1639;  but  *',e  natives  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  acquainted  with  its  medicinal  qualities  many 
ages  before. 

General  Observations.]  In  treating  of  this  country  the  mind 
is  naturally  led  back  to  the  barbarous  and  cruel  conquerors  of  it,  who, 
coming  from  the  old  world  in  quefl  of  gold  to  fatisfy  their  avarice, 
difplayed  fcenes  (hocking   to    humanity.      After    the   corqueft,  the 

country 
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country  fcarcely  preferved  anything  but  its  name,  every  thing  affirmed 
a  new  face.  Theie  were  other  edifices,  other  inhabitants,  other  oc- 
cupations, other  prejudices,  and  another  religion,  See  Robertfon's 
Hiftory  of  America. 


C       H       1       L       I. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Mile-. 
Length   1260  ]  Between  j      25°  and  440  S.  Lat. 
Breadth    580  |  (      650  and  i>j°  \V.  Lon. 


_  ,       T>  OUNDkD  on  the  north,  by  Peru  :  by  Para- 

BOUNDAR1ES  pk  r        ,„  ,       '       '  '      ' 

J  JL/  gua  or  La  llata  on  the  eait  ;  by  Patagonia 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  weft.  It  lies  on  both 
tides  of  the  Andes  ;  Chili  Proper  lies  on  the  W.  and  Cuyo  or  Cutio> 
on  the  eaft. — The  principal  towns  in  the  former  are  St,  Jago  and 
Baldivia  ;  in  the  latter,  St.  John  de  Frontiera. 

Climate  and  Soil. J  The  climate  of  Chili  is  one  of  the  moffc 
delightful  in  the  world,  being  a  medium  between  the  intenie  heats  of 
the  torrid,  and  the  piercing  cold:  of  the  frigid  zones.  Along  the 
coaft  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  theye:.joy  a  fine  temperate  air,  and  a  clear 
ferene  fky,  molt  part  of  the  year  ;  but  fometimes  the  winds  that  blow 
from  the  mountains,  in  winter, -are  exceedingly  (harp.  There  are  few 
places  in  this  extenfive  country  where  the  ioil  is  not  exuberantly  rich  ; 
asd  were  its  natural  advantages  feconded  by  the  induftry  of  the  in- 
habitants, Chili  would  be  the  moil  opulent  kingdom  in  Amer- 
ica. 

A  n  imal  and  Vegetable  Productions.!  The  horfes  and  mules 
of  Chili  are  in  great  efteem,  particularly  the  former.  This  breed  of 
horfes  was  originally  carried  from  Old  Spain,  and  inftead  of  degener- 
ating, have  now  become  fuperiorto  the  Spanifh  horfes  themfelves.  In 
beauty  and  gracefulnefs,  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  famous  Andalu- 
fian  horfes  ;  and  fuch  is  their  value  that  one  of  them  is  thought  a 
prefent  worthy  the  acceptance  of  a  crowned  head. 

Prodigious  numbers  of  oxen,  goats  and  flreep,  are  fattened  in  the 
luxuriant  paftures  of  Chili,  and  indeed  this  is  the  only  part  of  hui- 
bandiy  to  which  the  inhabitants  pay  any  confiderable  attention.  An 
ox  well  fattened  may  be  purchafed  for  four  dollars.  Turkeys,  geefe, 
and  all  kinds  of  poultry  are  found  herein  the  fame  profufion.  Wild 
fowl  are  alio  common,  among  which  are  wood  pigeons,  turtie  doves, 
partridges,  and  royal  cirapicos.  A  very  particular  fpecies  of  bud  it 
found  in  Chili,  called  the  awakener  :  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  middling 
fowl  ;  its  plumage  is  black  and  white  ;  has  a  thick  neck  ;  the  head 
rather  large,  erect,  and  beautifully  adorned  with  a  tuft  of  feathers;  its 
eyes  are  laigc,  iharp  and  lively.  „  On  the  fore  part  of  its  wings  are 
two  fpurs,  about  an  inch  in  length  ;  theie  are  its  weapons  of  defence 
againft  all  other  birds.  It  has  obtained  the  nameof  the  awakener  from, 
the  notice  it  gives  10  all  birds  in  time  of  danger  ;  and  this  it  does,  by 
making  a  loud  chattering  rjfrife,  which  immediately  induced  the  other 
t&  flv  from  the  enemy.  The 
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The  coafls  abound  with  many  excellent  fifh  ;  there  are  alfo  vaft 
numbers  of  whales  and  lea  wolves.  The  ioil  produces  Indian  and 
European  corn,  hemp,  grapes,  and  all  other  fruits.  The  European 
fruit  trees  are  obliged  to  be  propped  to  enable  them  to  fuitain  the 
weight  of  the  fruit.  The  orchards  in  particular  yield  gveut  quanti- 
ties of  all  forts  of  apples,  the  ftrawberries  are  very  large  and 
mod  commonly  red,  but  Sometimes  white  and  yellow.  In  many  plac- 
es orange  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  bear  fruit  throughout  the  year. 
Olives  alfo,  and  almond  trees  thrive  exceedingly  well  ;  and  the  inhab- 
itants prefs  a  kind  of  rnufcadee  wine  from  their  grapes,  which  far  ex- 
ceeds any  of  the  kind  made  in  Spain.  The  trunks  of  the  vines  are 
in  fome  places  faid  to  be  as  thick  as  a  man's  body,  and  the  grapes  are 
amazingly  large. 

Mines.]  Mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  quickfilver,  iron  and 
lead,  abound  in  this  country.  Vaft  quantitiesof  gold  are  warned  down 
from  the  mountains  by  brooks  and  torrents;  the  annual  amount  of 
which,  when  manufactured,  is  eftimated  at  no  lefsthan  800,000  dollars. 

Commerce.]  Chili  has  always  had  commercial  connections  with 
t\\e  neighbouring  Indians  on  its  frontiers,  with  Peru  and  with  Para- 
gua.  The  Indians  in  their  tranfaftions  are  found  to  be  perfectly 
honeft.  Chili  fupplies  Peru  with  hides,  dried  fruit,  copper,  fait  meat, 
horfes,  hemp  and  com  ;  and  receives  in  exchange  tobacco,  iugar,  co- 
coa, earthen  ware,  fome  manufactures  made  at  Quito,  and  iome  arti- 
cles of  luxury  brought  from  Europe.  The  fhips  lent  from  Calao  on 
this  traffic,  which  is  reciprocally  ufcful.  were  formeily  bound  for  Con- 
ception bay,  but  now  come  to  Valparaiso.  During  the  courfeof  near 
a  century,  no  navigator  in  thefe  tranquil  feas  would  venture  to  iole 
fight  of  land,  and  then  thefe  voyages  laited  a  whole  year.  A  pilot  of 
the  old  world,  having  at  length  oblerved  the  winds,  performed  the 
navigation  in  one  month.  He  was  confidered  as  a  wizard,  and  was 
taken  up  by  order  of  the  inquifition,  whole  ignorance  becomes  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule,  when  its  cruelly  doth  not  excite  our  abhorrence.  The 
journal  he  produced  was  his  vindication  :  and  it  plainly  appeared 
that  to  perform  the  fame  voyage  it  was  only  neceffary  to  keep  clear  of 
the  coafts.     His  method  was  therefore    univeifallv    adopted. 

Chili  fends  to  Paragua  wines,  brandy,  oil,  and  chiefly  gold  ;  and  re- 
ceives in  payment  mules,  wax,  cotton,  the  herb  of  Paragua,  negroes, 
and  alio  much  of  the  merchandize  <;f  the  ancient  hemilphere,  before 
the  merchants  of  Lima  had  obtained,  either  by  bribery,  or  by  their 
influence,  that  this  la  it  branch  of  commerce  fhould  be  prohibited. 
The  commerce  between  the  two  colonies  is  not  carried  on  by  fea  ; 
it  hath  been  found  more  expeditious,  fafer,  and  even  lefs  expenfive 
to  go  by  land,  though  it  is  354  leagues  from  St.  Jago  to  Buennos 
Ayres,  and  more  than  forty  leagues  of  the  way  are  am  id  ft  the  fnows 
and  precipices  of  the  Cordeleras. 

Inhabitants,  Manners  and  Customs.]  The  Indians  in  this 
country  are  (till  in  a  great  meafure  unconquered  ;  they  live  fca"  tered 
in  the  deferts  and  the  forefts,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  afceitain  their 
numbers.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  thofe  Indians,  which 
are  not  fubjecf.  to  the  Spanifh  yoke,  are  very  honeft  in  their  commer- 
cial tranladtions,  performing  to  a  punctilio  whatever  they  have  prom_-> 
ifed  ;  but.  like  almoir  all  otne)  Indians,  they  are  very  fond  of  fpiritu- 
Cus  liquor?,  and  are  eager  to  purchafe  them  from  every  quaitcr.    They 
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live  in  fmall  huts  which  they  build  in  the  courfe  of  a  day  or  two  at 
farthefl  ;  and  which  they  abandon  when  hard  pufhed  by  an  enemy. 
They  are  brave  and  warlike,  and  all  the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to 
fubdue  them  have  proved  inefjettual.  It  is  almoft  equally  difficult  to 
afcertain  the  number  of  Spaniards  in  Chili.  The  Abbe  Raynal  fays, 
there  are  40,000  in  the  city  of  St.  Jago  ;  if  this  be  true,  the  aggre- 
gate number  in  all  the  provinces  of  Chili  muft  be  more  confiderable 
than  has  been  generally  fuppofed.  The  character  and  manners  of 
thefe  people  do  not  differ  maleiially  from  thofe  in  Peru. 

Government.]  St.  Jago  is  the  capital  of  the  ft  ate  and  the  feat  of 
the  empire.  The  commandant  there  is  fubordinate  to  the  viceroy  of 
Peru  in  all  matters  relating  10  the  government,  to  the  finances,  and  to 
war  ;  but  he  is  independent  of  him  as  chief  adminiftrator  of  juftice, 
and  prefident  of  the  royal  audience.  Eleven  inferior  officers  diftrib- 
uted  in  the  province,  are  charged,  under  his  orders,  with  the  details  of 
adminiftration. 


PARAGUA,   orLA     PLATA. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles. 
Length     1500)    Between     {       120  and  370    S.  Latitude. 
Breadth    1000)  t      5°°  an^  75°    W.  Longitude. 

o  -1         tJ  OUNDED  by  Amazonia  on  the  north  ;  by 

Boundaries. I         rS    „,  r,        n.      u      o  .  r     .u  j  1/ 

-1        JLJ    Brain    eaft  ;  by   Patagonia   louth  ;  and  by 

Peru  and  Chili  weft. 

It  contains  the  following  provinces  : 

Paragua,  Parana,  Guira,  Uragua,  Tucuman,  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Rivers.]  Befides  a  vaft  number  of  fmaller  rivers  which  water 
this  country,  there  is  the  grand  river  La  Plata,  which  deferves  a  partic- 
ular defcription.  A  Modenefe  Jeluit,  by  the  name  of  P.  Cattanco, 
who  failed  up  this  river,  fpeaks  in  the  following  language  concerning 
it  :  "  While  I  relided  in  Europe,  and  read  in  books  of  hiftory  or  ge- 
ography that  the  river  De  la  Plata  was  150  miles  in  breadth,  I  tonfid- 
ered  it  as  an  exaggeration,  becaufe  in  this  hemilphere,  we  have  no  ex- 
ample of  fuch  vaft  rivers.  When  I  approached  its  mouth,  I  had  the 
rnoft  vehement  defire  to  alcertain  the  breadth  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
I  have  found  the  matter  to  be  exactly  as  it  was  reprefented.  This  I 
deduce  particularly  from  one  circumftance  :  When  we  took  our  de- 
parture from  Monte  Viedo,  a  fort  fituated  more  than  100  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  where  its  breadth  is  coniiderably  di- 
minifhed,  we  failed  a  complete  day  before  we  difcovered  the  land  on 
trie  oppolite  bank  of  the  river  ;  and  when  we  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel,  we  could  not  difcover  land  on  either  fide,  and  law 
nothing  but  the  fky  and  water,  as  if  we  had  been  in  fome  great  ocean. 
Indeed  we  fhould  have  taken  it  to  be  fea,  if  the  frefh  water  of  the 
river,  which  was  tuxb'"«i  like  the  Po,  had  not  fatisfied  us  that  it  was  a 
:>ver." 

Climate, 
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Climate,  Soil  and  Produce.]  From  the  fituation  of  this  coun- 
try, fome  parts  of  it  mud  be  extremely  hot,  from  the  almoft  vertical 
influence  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  while  other  parts  mud  be  pleafant 
and  delightful.  But  the  heat  is  in  fome  meafure  abated  by  the  gentle 
breezes,  which  generally  begin  about  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  continue  the  greatefl  part  of  the  clay.  Some  parts  of  the  country 
are  very  mountainous  ;  but  in  many  others  you  find  extentive  and  beau- 
tiful plains,  where  the  foil  is  very  rich,  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
the  valuable  herb  called  Paragua,  together  with  a  variety  of  fruits. 
There  are  alio  prodigiouily  rich  paitures,  in  which  are  bred  fuch 
herds  of  cattle,  that  it  is  laid  the  hides  are  the  only  part  exported  ; 
while  the  flefli  is  left  to  be  devoured  by  the  ravenous  beafts  of  the 
wildernefs.  Not  long  fince,  a  horfe  might  be  purchaled  here  for  one 
dollar,  and  an  ox,  cholen  out  of  feveral  hundred,  for  a  itill  more  trif- 
ling fum. 

Commerce  and  Chief  City. J  Paragua  fends  annually  into  the 
kingdom  of  Peru  as  many  as  1500  or  2000  mules.  They  travel  over 
dreary  delerts  for  the  diftance  of  8  or  goo  leagues.  What  is  not 
man  capable  of  doing  when  necefhty,  relolution  and  avarice  are  unit- 
ed. Neither  deep  and  miry  fwamps,  nor  fummits  of  lofty  mountains 
covered  with  eternal  fnow,  can  bar  his  progrefs.  The  province  of 
Tucuman  furnifhes  to  Potoli,  annually,  :6  or  18,000  oxen,  and  4  or 
,5000  horfes,  brought  forth  and  reared  upon  its  own  territory.  Para- 
gua fends  feveral  articles  of  commerce  to  Spain,  but  they  are  all 
brought  from  neighbouring  diftricls.  The  only  article  it  furnifhes 
from  its  own  territory  is  hid«s. 

Buennos  Ayres  is  the  capital  of  this  country.  Its  fituation  on  the 
river  La  Plata,  is  healthy  and  pleafant,  and  the  air  temperate.  It  is 
regularly  built.  Its  ftreets  are  wide,  the  houfes  are  extremely  low  ; 
and  each  of  them  is  accommodated  with  a  garden.  The  public  and 
private  buildings,  which,  fixty  years  ago,  were  all  made  of  earth,  are 
of  more  folid  and  commodious  conftruction,  fince  the  natives  have 
learned  the  art  of  making  brick  and  lime.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants is  about  30,000.  One  fide  of  the  town  is  defended  by  a  fortrefs 
with  agarrifon  of  6  or  700  men.  The  town  (lands  180  miles  from 
the  lea.  The  fhips  get  to  it  by  failing  up  a  river  that  wants  depth,  is 
Full  of  iflands,  fhoals  and  rocks,  and  where  {forms  are  more  frequent 
and  more  dreadful  than  on  the  ocean.  It  is  neceffary  to  anchor  every 
night  on  the  fpot  where  they  come  to  ;  and  on  the  molt  moderate 
days  a  pilot  muft  go  to  found  the  way  for  the  fhip.  After  having 
lurmounted  thefe  difficulties,  the  fhips  are  obliged,  at  the  diftanceof 
three  leagues  from  the  town,  to  put  their  goods  on  board  fome  light 
veffel,  and  to  go  to  refit,  and  to  wait  for  their  cargoes  at  Incunado  de 
Barragan,  fituared  feven  or  eight  leagues  below. 

Inhabitant.';.]  As  to  the  numberof  inhabitants  in  this  country, 
from  the  beft  information  that  can  be  obtained,  there  are  nV>  more 
than  lOOjCco,  including  Spaniards,  Indians,  Negroes  and  the  mixed 
blood  or  Creoles.  The  Spaniards  exhibit  much  the  fame  character 
here  as  in  the  other  kingdoms  already  defcribed. 

General  Observations.]  It  is  a  circurnftancc  well  known  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  South  America,  that  long 
ago  the  Jefuits  introduced  themfelves  into  this  couniry.  and  made 
great  efforts  to  civilize  and  ch rift unize  the    natives.     Their  conduct 
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and  inftitutions  open  an  abundant  fource  of  refleftion.  We  arc 
naturally  led  to  inquire  what  could  induce  men  to  abandon  the  feat 
of  cafe  and  tranquillity;  to  trav'erfe  immenfe  deferts:  to  climb  the  crag- 
gy cliffs  of  lefty  mountains  ;  to  plunge  into  deep  and  miry  fwarnps  ;  to 
fubject  themielves  to  hunger,  to  thirft,  to  danger  and  mifery  of  eve- 
ry kind  ;  furrounded  bv  fierce  and  unknown  lavages,  whole  charac- 
ters they  were  unacquainted  with,  and  whofe  fulpicions  might  have 
armed  them  with  vengeance  in  an  inftant  ;  who  neither  knew  nor 
cared  to  know  the  errand  on  which  thefe  miffionaries  came  ;  whofe 
manner  of  life  was  independent,  and  whofe  minds  difdained  the  bur- 
dens of  civilized  life  :  I  fay,  we  wifh  to  know  what  powerful  motives 
could  have  inclined  thefe  miffionaries  to  leave  cultivated  fociety,  and 
encounter  all  thefe  dangers.  Was  it  the  love  of  riches,  a  thtrft  for 
glory,  cr  the  good  of  mankind,  that  influenced  their  condutt  ?  or 
were  they  influenced  by  a  blind  and  milguided  fuperftition  ? 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  motives,  if  hiltory  fpcaks  the  truth, 
thev  have  really  made  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  new  world 
more  virtuous,  more  civil,  and  more  happy. 


Portucmefe  America, 


BRAZIL. 

Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles 
25OC 

Breadth    700  J  ^35°  and  6o°  W.  Longitude. 


Length    2500^  Retween  /  the  Equator  ajnd  35°  S.  Lat. 


T*  -1      TX OUNDEDby  the  mouth  of  the  riverAmazor* 

SoundaRies.J  J3and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  north  ;  and  by 
the  fame  ocean  on  the  eaft  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  river  Plata  ;  on  the 
■Weft,  by  moraffes,  lakes,  torrents,  rivers  and  mountains  ;  which  fepa- 
rate  it  from  Amazonia,  and  the  Spanifh  poffeffions.  On  the  coalt  are 
three  fmall  iflands,  where  fhips  touch  for  proviiions  on  their  voyage 
to   the  South  Seas,  viz.   Fernando,  St.  Barbaro,  and   St.  Catherine's. 

Bays,  Harbours  1        Thefe  are  the    harbours  of  Panambuco,  All 

and  Rivers.      J  Saints,  Rio  Janeiro,  the   port   of  St.  Vincent, 

the  harbour  of   Gabriel,    and  the  Port  of  St.    Salvador.       There    is  a 

great  number  of  noble  ftreams,  which  unite  with  the    rivers  Amazon 

and  Plata  ;  befide  others  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Cijmate,  So  1  l  and  Product  i  ons,]  The  climate  of  Brazil  has 
been  defenbed  by  two  eminent  naturalifls,  Pifo  and  Margrave,  who 
obferved  it  with  a  philoiophical  accuracy,  to  be  temperate  and  mild, 
when  compared  wifh  that  of  Africa.  They  afcribe  this  chiefly  to 
the  reftefhing  wind,  which  blows  continually  from  the  fea.  The  air 
is  not  only  cool,  but  chilly  through  the  night,  fo  that  the  natives 
kindle  a  fire  every  evening  in  their  huts.  As  the  rivers  in  this  coun- 
try annually  overflow  their  banks,  and  leave  a  fort  of  (lime  upon  the 
lands,  the  foil  here  muft  be  in  many  places  amazingly  rich  ;  and  this 

correfponds 
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fcorrefponds  with  the  beft  information  upon  the  fubjecr..  The  veg* 
stable  productions  are  Indian  corn,  fugar  canes,  tobacco,  indigo, 
hides,  ipecacuana,  balfam,  Brazil  wood,  wnich  is  of  a  red  colour,  hard 
and  dry  ;  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  dying,  but  not  the  red  of  the  belt 
kind.  Here  is  alfo  the  yellow  fuftic,  of  ufe  in  dying  yellow  ;  and  a 
beautiful  piece  of  fpeckled,  wood  made  ufe  of  in  cabinet  work.  Here 
are  five  different  forts  of  palm  trees,  fome  curious  ebony,  and  a  great 
variety  of  cotton  trees.  This  country  abounds  in  horned  cattle,  which 
are  hi»nled  for  their  hides  only,  20.000  being  fent  annually  into  Eu-> 
rope.  There  is  alfo  a  plenty  of  deers,  hares  and  other  game.  A- 
rhongft  the  wild  beads  found  here,  are  tygeis,  porcupines,  janouveras, 
and  a  fierce  animal,  fomewhat  like  a  greyhound  ;  monkey,  floths  and 
the  topirafTou,  a  creature  between  a  bull  and  an  afs,  but  without  horns 
and  entirely  harmlcfs  ;  the  fiefh  is  very  good  and  has  the  flavour  of 
beef.  There  is  a  numberlef3  variety  of  fowl,  wild  and  tame  in  this 
couritry.  Among  theie  are  turkey?,  fine  white  hens  and  ducks.  The 
remarkable  birds  are  the  humming  bird  ;  thelankima,  lometimcs  called 
the  unicorn  bird,  from  its  having  a  horn  two  or  three  inches  long 
growing  out  of  its  forehead  ;  the  guira  famous  for  often  changing  its 
colour,  being  fir II  black,  then  aili  coloured,  next  white,  afterwards 
fcarlet,  and  laft  of  all  crimfon  ;  which  colours  grow  richer  and  deeper 
the  longer  the  bird  lives.  Among  the  abundance  of  fi(h  with  which 
the  (eas,  lakes  and  rivers  of  this  country  are  ftored,  is  the  globe  fifh, 
lb  called  from  its  form,  which  is  io  befet  with  fpines  like  a  hedgehog 
that  it  bids  defiance  to  all  fifh  of  prey.  But  the  moft  remarkable 
creature  is  the  fea  bladder,  fo  called  becaufe  it  greatly  refembles  one, 
and  fwims  on  the  furface  of  the  waves  ;  the  infide  is  filled  with  air^ 
except  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  that  ferves  to  poife  it.  The  fkin  is 
\rery  thin  and  tranfparent,  and,  like  a  bubble  raifed  in  the  water,  re- 
elects all  the  colours  of  the  fky.  Brazil  breeds  a  great  variety  of  fer- 
pents  and  venomous  creatures,  among  which  are  the  Indian  falaman- 
der,  a  four  legged  inleci,  the  fling  of  which  is  mortal  ;  the  ibivaboca-j 
a  fpecies  of  ferpent  about  feven  yards  'ong  and  half  a  yard  in 
circumference,  whofe  poifon  is  inftantaneoufly  fatal  ;  the  rattle 
fnake,  which  there  attains  an  enormous  fize;  the  liboyd  or  roe  buck 
fnake,  which  authors  inform  us  are  capable  of  fwaliowing  a  roe  buck 
whole  with  its  horns,  being  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  length 
and  two  yards  in  circumference.  Befidesthofe  there  are  many  other 
infetts  and  ferpents  of  a  dangerous  and  venomous  nature. 

Commerce  and  Chi  ef  Towns. J  The  trade  of  Brazil  is  very 
great,  and  increafes  every  year  ;  which  is  the  lefs  furprifing,  as  the 
rortuguefe  have  opportunities  of  lupplying  themfelves  witn  flaves 
for  their  feveral  works,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  any  other  Eu- 
ropean power  that  has  fettlements  in  America  ;  they  being  the  only 
European  nation  that  has  eftablifhed  colonies  in  Africa,  and  from 
whence  they  import,  as  many  as  40,000  negroes  annually.  The  ex- 
potts  of  Biazil  are  diamonds,  fugar,  tobacco,  hides,  drugs  and  medi- 
cines; and  they  receive  in  return,  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds,  linens, 
laces,  filks,  hats,  lead,  tin,  pewter,  copper,  iron,  beef  and  cheefe<. 
They  alfo  receive  from  Maderia  a  great  quantity  of  wine,  vinegar 
and  brandy  ;  and  from  Azores,  25,000/.  worth  of  other  liquors. 

St.  Salvador  is  the  capital  of  Brazil.  This  city,  which  has  a  no- 
k'e,  fpacious  and  cOrhmodiOus  hatbour,  is  built  on  a  high    and    iteep 

rock, 
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rock,  having  the  fea  upon  one  fide,  a  lake  forming  a  crefcent  on  th« 
other.  The  fituation  makes  it.  in  a  manner  impregnable  by  nature  ; 
and  they  have  belides  added  to  it  very  ftrong  fortifications.  It  is 
populous,  magnificent,  and  beyond  companion  the  moft  gay  and  op- 
ulent in  all  brazil. 

Mines. J  There  are  gold  mines  in  many  parts  of  this  country, 
which  have  been  wrougnt  with  conliderable  profit  to  government. 
The  extraction  of  gold  is  neither  very  laborious  nor  dangerous  in 
Brazil.  It  is  fometimes  on  the  furface  of  the  foil,  and  tn;s  is  the 
pureft  kind,  and  at  other  times  it  is  neceffary  to  dig  for  it  18  or 
20  feet,  but  lelclorn  lower.  It  is  found  in  larger  pieces  upon  the 
mountains  and  barren  rocks  than  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  borders 
of  the  river.  Every  man  who  dtlcovers  a  mine,  mult  give  notice  of 
it  to  the  government,  if  the  vein  be  thought  of  little  conlequence 
by  perfons  appointed  to  examine  it,  it  is  always  given  up  to  the  pub- 
lic. If  it  be  declared  to  be  a  rich  vein,  the  government  reierve  a 
portion  of  it  to  themfel^es.  Another  (hare  is  given  to  the  com- 
mandant ;  a  third  to  tne  intendant  ;  and  two  fhares  are  lecured  to 
the  difcoverer.  The  mines  are  obliged  to  deliver  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal a  fifth  part  of  all  the  gold  which  is  extracted.  There  are  alfo 
many  diamond  mines,  which  have  been  diicovered  in  this  country  ; 
they  are  of  all  colours  and  alio  of  every  fhade.  The  diamond  has 
the  red  of  the  ruby,  the  orange  of  the  hyacinth,  the  biue  of  the  fap- 
phire,  and  the  green  of  the  emerald.  The  laft  is  the  molt  fcarce  and 
deareft  when  it  is  of  a  beautiful  tint.  Tranfparency  and  clearnels 
are  the  natural  eifential  properties  of  the  diamond. 

Natives. J  The  native  Brazilians  are  about  the  fize  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, but  not  fo  flout.  They  are  fubjecl  to  fewer  diitempera,  and 
are  long  lived.  They  wear  no  clothing  ;  the  women  wear  their 
hairextremely  long,  the  men  cut  their's  fhort ;  the  women  wear  brace- 
lets of  bones  of  a  beautiful  white,  the  men  necklaces  of  the  fame  ; 
the  women  paint  their  faces,  and  the  men  their  bodies.  The  food  of 
the  Brazilians  is  very  fimptc  ;  they  live  upon  fhell  fifh  by  the  fea 
fide  ;  along  the  rivers  by  filhing  ;  and  in  the  forelts  by  hunting  ; 
and  when  thefe  fail,  they  live  upon  caffava  and  other  roots. 
They  are  extremely  fond  of  dancing  and  other  amufements  ;  and 
thefe  amufements  are  not  interrupted  by  the  worfhip  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  for  it  is  laid  they  know  of  none  ;  nor  is  their  tranquillity  dif- 
turbed  by  the  dread  of  a  future  ftate,  of  which  they  have  no  idea. 
They  have  however  their  magicians,  who,  by  ftrange  contortions, 
fo  far  work  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people,  as  to  throw  them  into 
violent  convulfions.  If  the  impoftuies  of  thele  magicians  are  detect- 
ed, they  are  immediately  put  to  death,  which  ierves  in  iome  rrieafyre 
to  check  the  fpirit  of  deceit.  Every  Brazilian  takes  as  many  wives 
as  he  choofes,  and  puts  them  away  when  he  gets  tired  of  them.  When 
the  women  lie  in,  thev  keep  their  bed  but  a  day  or  two  ;  then  the 
mother,  hanging  the  child  to  her  neck  in  a  cotton  fcarf,  returns  to 
her  ufual  occupation,  without  any  kind  of  inconvenience.  Travel- 
lers are  received  with  diftinguifhed  marks  of  civility  by  the  native 
Brazilians.  Wherever  they  go  they  ate  furrounded  with  women, 
who  walh  their  feet,  and  welcome  them  with  the  moft  obliging  ex- 
prefGons.  But  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  affront  if  they  fhould 
leave  the  fami-'y  where  they  were  firft  entertained,  in  hopes  of  bet- 
ter 
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?er  accomodation  in  another.  Some  of  thefc  virtues,  however,  were 
Srnore  applicable  to  thefe  natives,  before  they  were  corrupted  by  an 
intcrcourfe  with  Europeans. 

Religion.]  Though  the  king  of  Portugal,  as  grand  mafter  of 
the  order  of  Chrift,  be  folely  in  poffefnon  of  the  titles  ;  and  though 
the  produce  of  the  crufade  belongs  entirely  to  him  ;  yet  in  this  ex- 
tensive country,  fix  bifhoprics  have  .  been  fucceflively  founded, 
which  acknowledge  for  their  fuperior  the  archbifhopric  of  Bohia 
eftablifhed  in  the  year  1552.  The  fortunate  prelates,  moft  of  them* 
Europeans,  who  Mil  thefe  honourable  fees,  live  in  a  very  commodious? 
manner,  upon  the  emoluments  attached  to  the  function  of  their  minis- 
try, and  upon  a  penfion  of  50^.  and  from  that  to  1250/,  granted  to 
them  by  the  government.  Among  the  inferior  clergy,  none  but  the 
mifllonaries,  who  are  fettled  in  the  Indian  villages,  are  paid  ;  but  the 
others  find  fufficient  resources  among  the  fuperftitious  people,  whom 
they  are  to  edify,  to  inftruft,  and  to  comfort.  Befides  an  annual 
tribute,  paid  by  every  family  to  the  clergyman,  he  is  entitled  to  two 
(hillings  for  every  birth,  for  every  wedding,  and  every  burial* 
Though  there  be  not  abfolutely  an  inquifition  in  Brazil,  yet  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  are  riot  protected  from  the  outrages  of  that  barbar- 
ous inftitution. 

Government.]  The  government  of  Brazil  is  in  the  viceroy, 
Who  has  two  councils  ;  one  for  criminal  the  other  for  civil  affairs,  iti 
both  of  which  heprefides^  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
the  lawyers  are  more  corrupt,  or  the  chicanery  of  their  profeffiort 
niore  pracfcifed. 

Only  half  of  the  16  Captainries,  into  which  this  country  is  divided, 
belong  to  the  crown  ;  the  reft  being  fiefs  made  over  to  fome  of  the 
nobility,  in  reward  of  their  extraordinary  fervices,  who  do  little  more 
than  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  king  of  Portugal. 

History,  &c]  The  Portuguefe  difcovered  this  country  in  the 
year  1500,  but  did  not  plant  it  till  the  year  1549,  when  they  took. 
polTeffionof  All  Saints  Bay,  and  built  the  city  of  Stk  Salvador,  which 
is  now  the  refidence  of  the  viceroy  and  archbifhop.  The  Dutch  in- 
vaded Brazil  in  1623,  and  fubdued  the  northern  provinces  ;  but 
the  Portuguefe  agreed  in  1661,  to  pay  the  Dutch  eight  tons  of 
gold  to  relinquifh  their  intereft  in  this  country,  which  was  accepted, 
and  the  Portuguefe  remained  in  peaceable  pofiefTion  of  all  Brazil  till 
about  the  end  of  1762,  when  the  Spanifh  governor  of  Buennos  Ayres, 
hearing  of  a  war  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  took,  after  a 
month's  fiege,  the  Portuguefe  frontier  fortrefs,  cailed  St.  Sacrament; 
but  by  the  treaty  of  peace  it  was  reftored. 


French  America, 


KaaBnmt. 


C     A     t     E     N     N     E. 

,.  by  tl 

Guiana, 


Boondar)es,]       ROUNDED    north  and  eaft,   by  the  Atlantic 
&J>  ocean  ;  fouth,  by  Amazonia  ;  and  weft,  bv 
S  »  n. ,;->*,„ 
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Guiana,  or  Surrinam.  It  extends  240  miles  along  the  coafl  of  Guia- 
na, and  nearly  300  miles  within  land  ;  lying  between  the  equator  and 
the  5th  degree  north  latitude, 

•  Climate,  Soil  and  Produce.]  The  land  along  the  coaft.  is  low, 
marfhy  and  very  fubject  to  inundations  during  the  rainy  feafons,  from 
the  multitude  of  rivers  which  rum  down  from  the  mountains  with 
great  impetuofity.  Here  the  atmofphere  is  very  hot,  moift  and  un- 
wholefome,  efpecially  where  the  woods  are  not  cleared  away  ;  but  on 
the  higher  parts  where  the  trees  are  cut  down  and  the  ground  laid 
out  in  plantations,  the  air  is  more  healthy  and  the  heat  greatly  miti- 
gated by  the  fea  breezes.  The  foil  in  many  parts  is  very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing  fugar,  tobacco,    Indian    corn,    fruits   and  other  neceffaries  of 

life. 

General  Observations.]  The  French  have  taken  poffeffion 
of  an  ifland,  upon  this  ceil,  called  alfo  Cayenne.  It  is  about  30 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  very  unhealthy  ;  but  having  fome  good 
harbours,  they  have  here  fome  fettlcments,  which  raife  fugar,  coffee, 
and  fome  other  kinds  of  produce.  The  French  ellablifhed  themlelves 
here,  in  1635;  but  they  afterwards  abandoned  the  iiland,  and  the 
Engl'ifh  took  poffeffion  of  it.  Soon  after  the  French  returned  and 
drove  out  the  Englifh  ;  but  were  expelled  in  their  turn  by  the  Dutch, 
who  kept  their  conqueft  but  a  fhort  time,  and  then  were  fubdued  by 
the  French,  who  ftill  keep  pofTeffion  of  it.  The  whole  of  Cayenne 
is  an  inconfiderable  province,  and  therefore  very  little  is  related 
of  it. 


Dutch  America. 


SURRINAM,  or  DUTCH  GUIANA. 

HIS  province,  the  onlv  one  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  America,  is  fituated  between  50  and  j°  N.  lat.  hav- 
incr  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  north  ;  Cay- 
enne eaft  ;  Amazonia  fouth  ;  and  Ti  m  a  Firma  weft. 

The  Dutch  claim  the  whole  coaft  trom  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko 
to  the  river  Marowyne.  on  which  are  fituated  their  colonies  of  Eiie- 
quebo,  Demerara,  Rerb'ice,  and  Surrinam.  The  latter  begins  with  the 
nver  Saramacha,  and  ends  with  the  Marowyne,  including  a  length  cfr 
coaft  of  120  miles.  , 

Rivers.]  A  number  of  fine  rivers  pafs  through  this  country,  the 
principal  ot  which  are  Effequebo,  Surrinam,  Demerara  Berbice  and 
Conva.  Effequebo  is  nine  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  more  than 
coo  miles  in  length.  Surrinam  is  a  beautiful  river,  three  quarters  of 
t  mile  wide,  navigable  for  the  large!!  veiTels  4  leagues,  and  for  foaUer 
veflels  60  or  70  miles  further.  Its  banks,  quite  to  the  water  s  edge., 
are  covered  with  evergreen  mangrove  trees,  which  render  the  pafiage 
up  this  river  very  delightful.  The  Demerara  is  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  wide  where  it  empties  into  the  Surrinam,  is  navigable  toil 
v  4  large 
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large  vefTels  100  miles  ;  a  hundred  miles  further  are  feveral  falls  of 
eafy  afcent,  above  which  it  divides  into  the  Southwell  and  South- 
eaft  branches. 

Climatb.J  In  the  months  of  September,  O&ober,  and  Novem- 
ber, the  climate  is  unhealthy,  particularly  to  ftrangers.  The  common 
difeafes  are  putrid  and  other  fevers,  the  dry  belly  ach,  and  the  dropfy. 
100  miles  back  from  the  fea,  you  come  to  quite  a  different  foil,  a 
hillv  country,  a  pure,  dry,  wholefome  air,  where  a  fire  fometimes 
•would  not  be  difagreeable.  Along  the  fea  coaft,  the  water  is  brack- 
ifh  and  unwholelome — the  air  damp  and  fultry. — The  thermometer 
ranges  from  750  to  go0  through  the  year.  A  Northeaft  breeze  never 
fails  to  blow  from  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  through  the  day,  in 
the  hotteft  feafons.  As  the  days  and  nights,  throughout  the  year,  are 
very  nearly  of  equal  length,  the  air  can  never  become  extremely  heated, 
nor  the  inhabitants  fo  greatly  incommoded  by  the  heat,  as  thofe  who 
live  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  equator.  The  feafons  were  for- 
merly divided  regularly  into  rainy  and  dry  ;  but  of  late  years  fo  much 
dependence  cannot  be  placed  upon  them,  owing  probably  to  the  coun- 
try's being  more  cleared,  by  which  means  a  free  paffage  is  opened  for 
the  air  and  vapours. 

Water.]  The  water  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers  is  brackifh, 
and  unfit  for  ufe  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  rain 
water,  which  is  here  uncommonly  fweet  and  good.  It  is  caught  in 
cifterns,  placed  under  ground,  and  before  drinking,  is  fet  in  large 
earthen  pots  to  fettle,  by  which  means  it  becomes  very  clear  and 
wholefome.  Thefe  cifterns  are  fo  large  and  numerous,  that  water  is 
feldom  fcarce. 

Chief  Towns  and  Population.]  Paramaribo,  fituated  on 
Surrinam  river,  4  leagues  from  the  lea,  N.  Lat.  6®  W.  Lon.  550  from 
London,  is  the  principal  town  in  Surrinam.  It  contains  about  2,000 
whites,  one  half  of  whom  are  Jews,  and  8,000  flaves.  The  houfes  are 
principally  of  wood  ;  fome  few  have  glafs  windows,  but  generally  they 
have  wooden  fhuiters.  The  ftreetsare  fpacious  and  ftraight,  and  plant- 
ed on  each  fide  with  orange  or  tamarind  trees. 

About  feventy  miles  from  the  fea.  on  the  fame  river,  is  a  village  of 
about  40  or  50  houfes,  inhabited  by  Jews,  This  village  and  the  town 
above  mentioned,  with  the  intervening  plantations,  contain  all  the  in- 
habitants in  this  colony,  which  amount  to  3,200  whites,  and  43,000 
flaves.  The  buildings  on  the  plantations  are  manv  of  them  coftly, 
convenient  and  airy.  The  country  around  is  thinly  inhabited  with 
the  native  Indians,  a  harmlefs  friendly  fet  of  beings.  They  are,  in 
general,  fhort  of  Mature,  but  remarkably  well  made,  of  a  light  copper 
colour,  ftraight  black  hair,  without  beards,  high  cheek  bones,  and  broad 
fhoulders.  In  their  ears,  nofes  and  hair,  the  women  wear  ornaments 
of  filver,  &c.  Both  men  and  women  go  naked.  One  nation  or  tribe 
of  them  tie  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  of  the  female  children,  when 
young,  with  a  cord  bound  very  tioht  for  the  breadth  of  6  inches  about 
the  ancle,  which  cord  is  never  afterwards  taken  off  but  to  put  on  a 
new  one  ;  by  which  means  the  flefh,  which  fhould  otherwife  grow 
on  that  part  of  the  leg,  increafes  the  calf  to  a  great  fize,  and  leaves  the 
bone  below  nearlv  bare.  This,  though  itmuft  render  them  very  weak, 
is  reckoned  a  great  beauty  by  them.  The  language  of  the  Indians  ap- 
>eats  to  be  very  [oft.  They  are  mortal  cnsm.es  to  every  kind  of  la- 
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hour  ;  but  nev'erlhelefs  manufacture  a  few  articles,  fuch  as  very  find 
cotton  hammo'ckSj  earthen  water  pots,  bafkets,  a  red  or  yellow  dye 
called  Roucau,  and  fome  other  trifles,  all  which  they  bring  to  town 
and  exchange  for  fuch  articles  as  they  Hand  in  need  of. 

They  paint  themfelves  red,  and  fome  are  curioufty  figured  with 
black.  Their  food  confilts  chiefly  of  fifh  and  crabs  and  caflava  of 
which  they  plant,  great  quantities,  and  this  is  almoff  the  only  produce 
they  attend  tOi  They  cannot  be  faid  to  be  abfolutely  wandering 
tribes,  but  their  hufs  being  merely  a  few  crofs  flicks,  covered  with 
branches,  fo  as  to  defend  them  from  the  rain  and  fun,  they  frequent-' 
ly  quit  their  habitations,  if  they  fee  occafipn,  and  eftablifh  them  clfe- 
■\yhere.  They  do  not  fhun  the  whites,  and  have  been  lerviceable 
againft  the  runaway  negroes. 

Dr.  Bancroft  obferves.  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dutch  Guiana  are 
either  whitss,  blacks  or  the  reddifh  brown  aboriginal  natives.  The 
promifcucus  idtercourfe  of  thefe  different  people,  have  generated 
ieveral  intermediate  cafes,  whofe  colours  depend  on  their  degree  of 
confanguinity  to  either  whites,  blacks,  negroes,  or    Indians. 

So  j  l,  Productions,  1  rade,  &c.~j  Through  the  whole  coun- 
try runs  a  ridge  of oyfler  fhells,  nearly  parallel  to  the  coaft,  but  three 
or  four  leagues  from  it,  of  a  confiderable  breadth,  and  from  four  to 
eight  feet  deep,  compoled  of  fhells  exaftly  of  the  fame  nature  as  thofe 
which  form  the  prefent  coaft  :  From  this  and  other  jircum- 
flances,  there  is  great  realon  to  believe  that  the  land,  fro.  t  hat  dif- 
tancefrom  the  fea,  is  all  new  land,  refcued  from  the  lea,  either  by 
fome  revolution  in  nature,  or  other  unknown  caufe. 

On  each  fide  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  are  fkuated  the  Plantations, 
containing  from  500  to  2000  acres  each,  in  number  about  550  in  the 
whole  colony,  producing  at  prefent  annually  about  16000  hhds.  of 
fugar,  i2,ooo.obolb.  coffee,  7oo,oooib.  cocoa,  850,0001b.  cotton  :  All 
which  articles  (cotton  excepted)  have  fallen  off  within  15  years,  at 
leaft  one  third,  owing  to  bad  management,  both  here  and  in  Hol- 
land, and  to  other  caufes.  Of  the  proprietors  of  thefe  plantations, 
not  above  Sorehde  here.  The  fugar  plantations  have  many  of  them 
water  mil's,  which  being  much  more  profitable  than  others,  and  the 
fituation  of  the  colony  admitting  of  them,  will  probably  become 
general  ;  of  the  reft,  fome  are  worked  by  mules,  others  by  cattle,  but 
from  the  lownefs  of  the  country  none  by  the  wind.  The  eftales  are 
for  the  greateft  part  mortgaged  for  as  much  or  more  than  they  arc 
worth,  which  greatly  difcourages  any  improvements  which  might 
otherwife  be  made.  Was  it  not  for  the  unfortunate  fituation  of  the 
colony,  in  this  and  in  other  refpe&s,  it  is  certainly  capable  of  being 
brought  to  a  great  height  of  improvement  :  dyes,  gums,  oils,  plants  for 
medical  purpofes,  &c.  might  and  undoubtedly  will,  at  fome  future 
period,  be  found  in  abundance.  Rum  might  be  diftilled  here  ;  indi- 
go, ginger,  rice,  tobacco,  have  been  and  may  be  farther  cultivated  ',  and 
many  other  articles.  In  the  woods  are  found  many  kinds  of  good 
and  durable  timber,  and  fome  woods  for  ornamental  purpofes,  partic- 
ularly a  kind  of  mahogany  called  ropic.  The  foil  is  perhaps  as  rich 
and  as  luxuriant  as  any  in  the  world  ;  it  is  generally  a  rich,  fat,  clayey 
earth,  lying  in  fome  places  above  the  level  of  the  rivers  at  high  water 
(which  riles  about  8  feet)  and  in  moft  places  below  it.  Whenever  from 
-\  continued  courfc  of    cultivation    for    many  vears.  a   piece  of  land 
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becomes  impoverifhed  (for  manure  is  not  known  here)  it  is  laid  un- 
der water  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  thereby  regains  irs  fer- 
tility, and  in  the  mean  time  a  new  piece  of  wood  land  is  cleared. 
This  country  has  never  experienced  thole  dreadful  icourges  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  hurricanes  :  and  droughts  from  the  iownefs  of  the  land,  it 
has  not  to  fear  ;  nor  has  the  produce  ever  been  dcftroyed  by  infe6ls  or 
by  theblaft.  In  fhort,  this  colony,  by  proper  management,  might  be- 
come equal  to  Jamaica  or  any  other.  Land  is  not  wanting  :  it  is 
finelv  interfered  by  noble  rivers,  and  abundant  creeks  ;  the  foil  is  of 
the  bed  kind,  it  is  well  fituated,  and  the  climate  is  not  very  unhealthy, 
and  is  growing  better,  and  will  continue  fo  to  do  the  more  the  coun- 
try is  cleared  of  its  woods,  and  cultivated. 

Animals,  Fish,  Serpents,  &c]  The  rivers  abound  with  fifh, 
fome  of  which  are  good  ;  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year  there  is  plenty  of 
turtle.  The  woods  abound  with  plenty  of  deer,  hares,  and  rabbits,  a 
kindpf  buffaloe,  and  twofpecies  of  wil-d  hogs,  one  of  Which  (the  pec- 
cary)  is  remarkable  for  having  its  navel  on  the  back. 

The  woods  are  infefted  with  feveral  fpecies  of  tygers,  but  with  no 
other  ravenous  or  dangerous  animals.  The  rivers  are  rendered  dan- 
gerous by  alligators  from  four  to  feven  feet  long,  and  a  man  was  a 
fhort  time  fmce  crufhed  between  the  jaws  of  a  fifh,  but  its 
name  is  not  known.  Scorpions  and  tarantulas  are  found  hereof 
a  large  fize  and  great  venom,  and  other  inlecls  without  number,  fome 
of  them  very  dangerous  and  troublelome.  The  torporific  eel  alfo, 
the  touch  of  which,  bv  means  of  the  bare  hand  or  any  conductor,  has 
the  effect,  of  a  ftrong  electrical  fhock.  Serpents  alio,  fome  of  which 
are  venomous,  and  others,  as  has  been  affcrted  by  many  credible  per- 
fons,  are  from  25  to  .50  feet  long.  In  the  woods  are  monkeys,  the 
floth,  and  parrots  in  all  their  varieties  ;  alfo  fome  birds  of  beautiful 
plumage,  among  others  the  flamingo,  but  few  or  no  iinging  birds. 

Military  Strength,  Government,  &c]  The  river  Surri- 
nam  is  guarded  by  a' fort  and  two  redoubts  at  the  entrance,  and  a  fort 
at  Paramaribo,  but  none  of  them  of  any  ftrength,  fo  that  one  or  two 
frigates  would  be  fufficient  to  make  themielves  mailers  of  the  whole 
colony  ;  and  never  was  there  a  people  who  more  ardently  wifhed 
for  a  change  of  government  than  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  do  at 
this  time.  The  many  grievances  they  labour  under,  and  the  immenfe 
burthen  of  taxes,  which  almoft  threaten  the  ruin  of  the  colony,  make 
them  in  fome  meafure  excufable  in  their  geneial  defire  to  change  the 
Dutch  for  a  Britifli  or  1'rench  government.  The  colony  is  not  imme- 
diately under  the  Hates  general,  but  under  a  company  in  Holland, 
called  the  Directors  of  Surrinam,  (a  company  firit  formed  by  the 
ffates  general,  but  now  fupplying  its  own  vacancies)  by  them  are  ap- 
pointed the  governor  and  all  the  principal  officers  both  civil  and 
military.  The  interior  government  conhfts  ot  a  governor  and  a  fu- 
preme  and  inferior  council,  the  members  of  the  latter  are  chofen  by 
the  governor  from  a  double  nomination  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
and  thofe  of  the  former  in  the  fame  manner.  By  the'fe  powers  and 
by  a  magiftrate  pieliding  over  all  criminal  affairs,  juftice  is  executed 
and  laws  are  enacted  neceffary  for  the  interior  government  of  the 
colony  ;.  thofe  of  a  more  general  and  public  nature  are  enacted  by  the 
directors,  and  require  no  approbation  here  by  the  court. 
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The  colony  is  guarded  farther  by  about  1600  regular  troops  paid  by 
the  directors.  Thefe  troops,  together  with  a  corps  of  about  250  free 
negroes,  paid  by  the  court  here,  and  another  fmall  corps  of  chaf- 
feurs,  and  fo  many  flaves  as  the  court  thinks  fit  to  order  from  the 
planters  from  time  to  time,  are  difperfed  at  polls  placed  at  proper  dif- 
tances  on  a  Cordon,  furrounding  the  colonv  on  the  land  fide,  in  order, 
as  far  as  poffible,  to  defend  the  diltant  plantations  and  the  colony  in 
general  from  the  attacks  of  feveral  dangerous  band^  of  1  una  way  flaves, 
which  from  very  fmall  beginnings  have,  from  the  natural  prolificacy 
of  the  negro  race,  and  the  continual  addition  of  frefh  fugitives,  arrived 
at  fuch  an  height  as  to  have  coft  the  country  very  great  kirns  of  money 
and  much  lofs  of  men,  without  being  able  to  do  thefe  negroes  any  ef- 
fectual injury.* 

History.]  This  colony  was  fir  ft  poffeffed  by  the  French  as  ear- 
ly as  the  year  1630  or  40,  and  was  abandoned  by  them  on  account  of 
its  unhealthy  climate.  In  the  year  1650  it  was  taken  up  by  lome 
Englifhmen,  and  in  1662  a  charter  was  gi  anted  by  Charles  II.  A- 
bout  this  time  it  was  confiderably  augmented  by  the  fettlement  of  a 
number  of  Jews,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Cayenne  and  the  Bra- 
zils, whofe  delcendants  (with  other  Jews)  compofe  at  prefent  one 
half  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and  are  allowed  great 
privileges.  In  1667  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  Englifh  having 
got  poffeffion  about  the  fame  time  of  the  then  Dutch  colony  of  New 
York, each  party  retained  its  conqueft,  the  Englifh  planters  moll  of 
them  retired  to  Jamaica,  leaving  their  flaves  behind  them,  whole  lan- 
guage is  ftill  Englifh,  but  fo  corrupted  as  not  to  be  underftood  at  full 
by  an  Englifh  man, 

*  The  foregoing  account  of  Suriinam  was  principally  taken  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp  to  hie  father.     See  American  Apillo. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 
Miles. 
Length       1400    7    Betwcen      f      th«  Equator  and   200 
Breadth       000    j  '  \      South  Latitude. 

T5  tTJOUNDED    north,  by  Terra  Firma   and    Gui- 

JDOUNDAKIES.        frS  n.     u       l)  !        r       -v.     l.      vt  J 

J  JJ  ana  ;.  ealt,  by  Brazil  ;  iouth,  by  raragua  ;  and 
•weft,  by  Peru. 

Rivers.]  The  river  Amazon  is  the  lafgeft  in  the  known 
world.  This  river,  fo  famous  for  the  length  of  its  courfe,  that  great 
vafTal  of  the  fea,  to  which  it  brings  the  tribute  it  has  received  from 
fo  many  of  its  own  vaffals,  feems  to  be  produced  by  innumerable 
torrents,  which  rufh  down  with  amazing  impeluofity  ftom  the 
eaftern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  and  unite  in  a  fpacious  plain  to 
form  this  immenfe  river.     In  its  progvefs    of  3300  miles,  it  receives 
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the  waters  of  a  prodigious  number  of  rivers,  fome  of  which  come 
from  far,  and  are  very  broad  and  deep.  It  is  interfperfed  with  an 
infinite  number  of  iflands,  which  are  too  often  overflowed  to  ad- 
mit of  culture.  It  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  under  the  Equator, 
and  is  there    150  miles  broad. 

Climate,  Soil  and  Productions.]  The  air  is  cooler  in  this 
countty  than  could  be  expected,  confidering  it  is  iituated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  torrid  zone.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  heavy  rains 
which  occafion  the  rivers  to  overflow  their  banks  one  half  of  the 
year,  and  partly  to  the  cloudinefs  of  the  weather,  which  obfeures 
the  fun  great  part  of  the  time  he  is  above  the  horizon.  During  the 
rainy  feafon  the  country  is  fubjecl,  to  dreadful  itorms  of  thunder  and 
lightning. 

The  foil  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  cocoa  nuts,  pine  apples, 
bananas,  plaintains,  and  a  great  vaiiety  of  tropical  fruits  ;  cedar,  red- 
wood, pak,  ebony,  logwood^  and  many  other  foris  of  dying  wood  ; 
together  with  tobacco,  fugar  canes,  cotton,  potatoes,  ballam,  honey, 
&c.  The  woods  abound  with  tygers,  wild  boars,  buffaloes,  deer  and 
game  of  various  kinds.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fifh. 
Here  are  alfo  fea  cows  and  turtles  ;  but  the  ciocodiles  and  water 
ferpents  render  fifhing  a  dangerous  employment. 

Women.]  As  early  as  the  time  of  Hercules  and  Thefeus  the 
Greeks  had  imagined  the  exiltence  of  a  nation  of  Amazons  ;  with 
this  fable  they  embellifhed  the  hiftory  of  all  their  heroes,  not  ex- 
cepting that  of  Alexander  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  infatuated  with  this 
dream  of  antiquity,  transferred  it  to  America.  They  reported  that 
a  republic  of  female  warriors  actually  exifted  in  America,  who  did 
not  live  in  fociety  with  men,  and  only  admitted  them  once  a  year  for 
the  purpofes  of  procreation.  To  give  the  mote  credit  to  this  roman- 
tic ftory,  it  was  reported,  not  without  reafon,  that  the  women  in  Amer- 
ica were  all  lb  unhappy,  and  were  treated  with  fuch  contempt  and  in- 
humanity by  the  men,  that  many  of  them  had  agreed  to  fhake  off  the 
yoke  of  their  tyrants.  It  was  further  faid,  that  being  accuftomed  to 
follow  the  men  into  the  foiefls,  and  to  carry  their  provifions  and 
baggage  when  they  went  out  to  fight  or  to  hunt,  they  mult  necef- 
farily  have  been  inured  to  hardfhips,  and  rendered  capable  of  form- 
ing fo  bold  a  resolution.  Since  this  ftory  has  been  propagated,  in- 
finite pains  have  been  taken  to  find  out  the  truth  of  it,  but  no  traces 
could  ever  be  difcovered. 

Natives.]  Thefe  natives,  like  all  the  other  Americans,  are  of  a 
good  ftature,  have  handfome  features,  long  black  hair,  and  copper 
complexions.  They  are  faid  to  have  a  tafte  for  the  imitative  arts,  el-, 
pecially  painting  and  iculpture;  and  make  good  mechanics.  Their, 
cordage  is  made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  and  their  fails  of  cotton,  their 
hatchets  of  tortoife  fhells  or  hard  ftones,  their  chillels,  plains  an<i. 
wimbles,  of  the  horns  and  teeth  of  wild  beafts  ;  and  their  canoes  are 
trees  hollowed.  They  fpin  and  weave  cotton  cloth  ;  and  build 
their  houfes  with  wood  and  clay,  and  thatch  them  with  reeds. 
Their  arms  in  general  are  darts  and  javelins,  bows  and  arrows,  with 
targets  of  cane'or  fifh  fkins.  The  feveral  nations  are  governed  by 
their  chiefs  or  cachiques  ;  it  being  obfervable  that  the  monarchical 
form  of  government  has  prevailed  almoft  univerfally,  both  among  the 
ancient  and  modern  barbarians,. doubtlefs,  on  account  of  its  requiring 
S  s  4  a  much 
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a  much  lefs  refined  policy  than  the  republican  fyftem.  The  regally 
which  diftinguifh  the  chiefs  area  crown  of  parrots'  feathers,  a  chain 
of  tygers'  teeth  or  claws,  which  hangs  round  the  waift,  and  a  wooden 
fwoid. 

GENE^At  Observations.]  The  mind  of  a  good  man  is  pie  a  fed. 
%vith  the  reflection,  that  any  part  of  South  America  has  c  leaped  the 
ravages  of  European  conquerors.  This  country  has  hithetto  re- 
mained unfubdued.  The  original  inhabitants  enjoy  their  native 
freedom  and  independence. 


P     A     T     A     G     O     N     I     A. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

B.reidth  '350    }    E>tween  {  35°  and  540  South  Latitude. 
T3  -1      "QOUND.ED    north,  by  Chili   and    Parapua  1 

XJOUNDARIES.j  f%         a     1  i         \     1  •      "  r         i_      1  ,     ' 

J      JLJ  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic    ocean  ;  louth    by    the. 
Straits  of  Magellan  ;    weft  by  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Climate,  Soil  and  Produce. j1  The  climate  is  f:ud  to  be  much 
colder  in  this  country,  than  in  the  north,  under  the  fame  parallels  of 
latitude;  which  is  imputed  to  its  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Andes, 
which  pafs  through  it,  being  covered  with  eternal  fnow.  It  is  al- 
moft  impoflible  to  lay  what  the  foil  would  produce,  as  it  is  not  at 
all  cultivated  by  the  natives.  The  northern  parts  are  covered  with 
wood,  among  which  is  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  large  timber  ;  but 
towards  the  fouth  it  is  faid  there  is  not  a  Tingle  tree  large  enough  to  be. 
of  u(e  to  mechanics.  There  are,  however,  good  paltuies,  which  teed  in- 
Credible  numbers  of  horned  cattle  and  hories,  fir  ft  carried  there  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  now  increafed  in  an  amazing  degree. 

Inhabitants.!  Patagonia  is  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  Indian. 
tribes,  among  which  are  the  Paragons,  fiom  whom  the' country  takes 
its  name  ;  the  Pampas  and  the  Cofiores.  They  all  live  upon  nfh  and 
game  and  what  the  earth  produces  fpontaneoufly.  Their  huts  are. 
thatched,  and,  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  they  wear  no 
other  clothes  than  a  mantle  made  of  leal  (kin,  or  the  fkin  of  fome 
beaft,  and  that  they  throw  off  when  they  are  in  aftion.  They  are 
exceedingly  hardy,  brave  and  active,  making  uieof  their  arms,  which 
are  bows  and     arrows  headed    with    flints,  with    amazing    dexterity. 

Magellan,  who  firft  discovered  the  ftraits  which  bear  his  name,  and 
after  him  Commodore  P>iron,  have  reported,  that  there  exifts,  in 
thefe  regions,  a  race  of  giants  ;  but  others,  who  have  failed  tins  way, 
contradict  the  report.  Upon  the  Whole  we  may  conclude  that  this 
ftory  is  like  that  of  the  female  republic  of  Amazons. 

The  Spaniards  once  built  a  fort  upon  the  ftraits,  and  left 
a  gairifou  in  it  to  prevent  any  other  European  nation  palling 
that  way  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  *,  but  .  raoft  of  ,jhe  men  perifh- 
ed  by  hunger,  whence  the  place  obtained  the  name  of  Port  Fam- 
ine ;  and   fince  that  fatal  event,  no    nation,   has   attempted  to   plant 

colonies 
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colonies  in  Patagonia.  As  to  the  religion  or  government  of  thefe  fav- 
ages,  we  have  no  certain  information. Some  have  repotted,  that  thefe 
people  believe  in  invisible  powers,  both  good  and  evil  ;  and  that  they 
pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  one,  and  deprecate  the  wrath  and 
Vengeance  of  the  other. 

General  Observations  upon  South  America. 

We  have  now  traverfed  the  feveral  provinces  of  that  extenfive  re- 
gion, which  is  comprehended  between  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien  and  the 
fifty  fourth  degree  of  S.  latitude.  We  have  taken  a  curl'ory  view  of 
the  rivers,  the  foil,  the  climate,  the  productions,  the  commerce,  the  in- 
habitants, &c.  It  only  remains  now,  that  we  Ihould  make  luch  other' 
general  obfervations  as  naturally  occur  upon  the  fubjett. 

The  hiftory  of  Columbus,  together  with  his  bold  and  adventurous 
actions  in  the  difcovery  of  this  country,  are  fufficiently  known  to  all 
who  have  paid  any  attention  to  hiftory.  His  elevated  mind  fuggeited 
to  him  ideas  fuperior  to  any  other  man  of  his  age,  and  his  alpiring 
genius  prompted  him  to  make  greater  and  more  noble  efforts  for  new  dif- 
coveries.  He  croffed  the  extenfive  Atlantic,  and  brought  to  view  a 
world  unheard  of  by  the  people  of  the  ancient  hemifphere.  This  ex- 
cited an  enterprihng,avancious  fpirit  among  the  inhabitants  of  Europe; 
and  they  flocked  to  America  for  the  purpofes  of  carnage  and  plun- 
der. Accordingly,  a  fcene  of  barbarity  has  been  acted,  of  which  South 
America  has  been  the  principal  theatre,  which  fhocks  the  human 
mind,  and  almoll  ftaggers  belief.  No  fooner  had  the  Spaniards  fet 
foot  upon  the  American  continent,  than  they  laid  claim  to  the  foil,  to 
the  mines,  and  to  the  fervices  of  the  natives,  wherever  they  came. 
Countries  were  invaded,  kingdoms  were  overturned,  innocence  was 
attacked,  and  happinefs  had  noafylum.  Defpotifm  and  cruelty  with 
all  their  terrible  fcourges  attended  their  advances  in  every  part.  They 
went  forth,  they  conquered,  they  ravaged,  they  deftroyed.  No  deceit, 
no  cruelty  was  too  great  to  be  made  ufe  of,  to  fatisfy  their  avarice. 
Juflice  was  difregarded,  and  mercy  formed  no  part  of  the  charaftcr 
of  thefe  inhuman  conquerors.  They  were  intent  only  on  the  profe- 
Cution  of  fchemes.moit  degrading  and  moft  fcandalous  to  the  human 
character.  In  South  America,  the  kingdom^ of  Terra  Firma,  of  Pe- 
ru, of  Chili,  of  Paragua,  of  Brazil  and  of  Guiana  fuccefTively  fell  a 
facrifice  to  their  vicious  ambition.  The  hiftory  of  their  feveral  re- 
ductions is  too  lengthy  to  be  inferted  in  a  woik  of  this  kind.*  Let 
us  then  turn  from  thefe  diftreffing  fcenes — let  us  leave  the  political 
world,  where  nothing  but  fpectacles  of  horror  are  prefented  to  our 
view  ;  where  fcenes  of  blood  and  carnage  diffract  the  imagination — . 
where  the  avarice,  injuftice  and  inhumanity  of  men  furnifh  noth- 
ing but  unealy  fenfations — let  us  leave  thefe,  I  fay,  and  enter  the 
natural  world,  whofe  laws  are  conftant  and  uniform,  and  where 
beautiful,  grand  and  fublimeobjecls  continually  prefent  themfelves  to 
Our  view. 

We  have  already  given  a  defcription  of  thofe  beautiful  and  fpa- 
cious  rivers  which  every  where  intellect  this  country  ;  the  next 
thing  that  will  engage  our  attention  is  thatimmenfe  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  runs  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other.  At 
iight  of  thefe  enormous  maffes,  which  rife  to  fuch  prodigious  heights 

above 
J  The  reader  will  find  the  beft  hiflory  of  theft  tragical  fcenoe  in  Dr.  Rob- 
ertfon's  Hifivry  of  South  America. 
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above  the  humble  furface  of  the  earth,  where  almoft  all  mankind  have 
fixed  their  reftdence  ;  of  thofe  mafles,  which  in  one  part  are 
crowned  with  impenetrable  and  ancient  forcfts,  that  have  never  re- 
founded  with  the  ftroke  of  the  hatchet,  and  in  another,  raife  their 
towering  tops  and  ftop  the  clouds  in  their  courfe,  while  in  other 
parts  they  keep  the  traveller  at  a  diftance  from  their  fummits,  either 
by  ramparts  of  ice  that  furround  them,  or  from  volleys  of  flame  iflu- 
ing  forth  from  the  frightful  and  yawning  caverns  ;  mafles  giving 
rife  to  impetuous  torrents  defcending  with  dreadful  noile  from  their 
open  fides,  to  rivers,  fountains  and  boiling  fprings  :  At  thefe  ap- 
pearances, I  fay,  every  beholder  is  fixed  in  aflonifhment. 

The  height  of  the  molt  elevated  point  in  the  Pyrenees  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Coflini.  6,646  feet.  The  height  of  the  mountain  Gemmi,  in 
the  Canton  of  Berne,  is  10,1 10  feet.  The  height  of  the  pike  of  Ten- 
eriffe  is  13,178  feet.  The  height  of  the  Chimborazo,  the  moft  ele- 
vated point  of  the  Andes,  is  20,280  feet.  Upon  comparifon,  the 
higheft  part  of  the  Andes  is  7,102  feet  higher  than  the  pike  of  Ten- 
eriffe,  the  moft  elevated  mountain  known  in  the  ancient  hemifphere. 


Weft  India  Iflands. 


BETWEEN  North  and  South  America,  lie  a  multitude  of  iflands, 
which  are  called  the  Weft  Indies,    and  which,  fuch  as  are  worth 
cultivation,  now  belong  to  five    European  powers,  as   Great  Britain, 
Spain,  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  as  follows  : 
The  British  claim  t 
Jamaica,  St.  Vincent, 

Barbadoes,  Nevis, 

St.  Chriftopher's,  Montferrat, 

Antigua,  Barbuda, 

Grenada,  and  the  Grena-  Anguilla, 

dines,  Bermudas, 

Dominica,  The  Bahama  Iflands. 

Spa  i  n  claims 
Cuba,  Trinidad, 

Part  of  St.  Domingo,  or  Margaretta, 

Hifpaniola,  Juan  Fernandes,  in  the  Pa* 

Porto  Rico,  cific  Ocean. 

The  French  claim 
*■■     Part  of  St.  Domingo,  St.  Bartholomew,  Defeada 

Martinico,  and  Marigalante, 

Gaudalupe,  Tobago. 

St.  Lucia, 

The  Dutch  claim 
The  Iflands  of  St.  Eu-  Curaffou,  or    Curacoa, 

ftatia,  Saba. 

Denmark  claims 
The  Iflands  of  St.  Croix,  "  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John's. 

The     > 


• ;  o 
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above  the  humble  furface  of  the  earth,  where  almoft  all  mankind  have 
fixed  their  reftdence  ;  of  thbfe  maffes,  which  in  one  part  are 
crowned  with  impenetrable  and  ancient  forcfts,  that  have  never  re- 
founded  with  the  ftroke  of  the  hatchet,  and  in  another,  raife  their 
towering  tops  and  ftop  the  clouds  in  their  courfe,  while  in  other 
parts  they  keep  the  traveller  at  a  diftance  from  their  fummits,  either 
by  ramparts  of  ice  that  furround  them,  or  from  volleys  of  flame  iffu- 
ing  forth  from  the  frightful  and  yawning  caverns  ;  maffcs  giving 
rife  to  impetuous  torrents  defcending  with  dreadful  noiie  from  their 
open  fides,  to  rivers,  fountains  and  boiling  fprings  :  At  thefe  ap- 
pearances, I  fay,  every  beholder  is  fixed  in  aftonifhment. 

The  height  of  the  mod  elevated  point  in  the  Pyrenees  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Coflini.  6,646  feet.  The  height  of  the  mountain  Gemmi,  in 
the  Canton  of  Berne,  is  10,1 10  feet.  The  height  of  the  pike  of  Ten- 
eriffe  is  13,178  feet.  The  height  of  the  Chimborazo,  the  moft  ele- 
vated point  of  the  Andes,  is  20,280  feet.  Upon  comparifon,  the 
higheff.  part  of  the  Andes  is  7,102  feet  higher  than  the  pike  of  Ten- 
eriffe,  the  moft  elevated  mountain  known  in  the  ancient  hemifphere. 
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The  climate  in  all  the  Weft  India  iftands  is  nearly  the  fame,  al- 
lowing for  thefe  accidental  differences  which  the  feveral  fituations 
and  qualities  of  the  lands  themfelves  produce.  As  they  lie  within 
the  tropics,  and  the  fun  goes  quite  over  their  heads,  patting  beyond 
them  to  the  north,  and  never  returning  farther  from  any  of  them  than 
about  30  degrees  to  the  louth,  they  would  be  continually  fubjefted  tci 
an  extreme  and  intolerable  heat,  if  the  trade  winds,  rifing  gradually  as 
the  fun  gathers  ftrength,  did  not  blow  in  upon  them  from  the  fea,  and 
refrefh  the  air  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  enable  them  to  attend  their 
concerns  even  under  the  meridian  fun.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
night  advances,  a  breeze  begins  to  be  perceived,  which  blows  fmartly 
from  the  land,  as  it  were  from  the  centre,  towards  the  lea,  to  all 
points  of  the  compafsat  once. 

By  the  fame  remarkable  Providence  in  the  difpofing  of  things,  it 
is  that  when  the  fun  has  made  a  great  progrefs  towards  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  becomes  in  a  manner  vertical,  he  draws  after  him  fuch  a 
vaft  body  of  clouds,  which  fhield  them  from  his  dit  eft  beams  ;  and 
diffolving  into  rain,  cool  the  air,  and  refrefh  the  country,  thirfty  with 
the  long  drought,  which  commonly  prevails  from  the  beginning  of 
January  to  the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  rains  in  the  Weft  Indies  are  like  floods  of  water,  poured  from 
the  clouds  with  a  prodigious  impetuofity  ;  the  rivers  fuddenly  rife  ; 
new  rivers  and  lakes  are  formed,  and  in  a  fhort  time  all  the  low- 
country  is  underwater.*  Hence  it  is,  that  the  rivers  which  have  their 
fource  within  the  tropics,  iwell  and  overflow  their  banks  at  a  certain 
feafon  ;  but  fo  miftaken  were  the  ancients  in  their  idea  of  the  torrid 
zone,  that  they  imagined  it  to  be  dried  and  fcorched  up  with  a  con- 
tinual and  fervent  heat,  and  to  be  for  that  reafon  uninhabitable ; 
when,  in  reality,  fome  of  the  largeft  rivers  of  the  world  have  their 
courfe  within  its  limits,  and  the  moifture  is  one  of  the  greateft  in- 
convenienciesof  the  climate  in  feveral  places. 

The  rains  make  the  only  diftinftion  of  feafons  in  the  Weft  Indies; 
the  trees  are  green  the  whole  year  round  ;  they  have  no  cold,  no 
frofts,  no  (nows,  and  but  rarelv  tome  hail  ;  the  ftorms  of  hail  are,  how- 
ever, very  violent  when  they  happen,  and  the  hailftones  very  great 
and  heavy.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  this  moifture,  which  alone 
does  not  feem  to  be  a  fufficient  caufe,  or  to  a  greater  quantity  of  a  ful- 
phureous  acid,  which  predominates  in  the  air  of  this  country,  metals 
of  all  kinds  that  are  fubjeft  to  the  aftion  of  fuch  caufes  ruft  and  can- 
ker in  a  very  fhort  time  ;  and  this  caufe,  perhaps,  as  much  as  the 
heat  itfelf,  contributes  to  make  the  climate  of  'he  Wreft  Indies  un- 
friendly and  unpleafant  to  an  European  conftitution. 

It  is  in  the  rainy  feafon  (principally  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  more 
rarely  in  July  and  September)  that  they  are  affaulted  by  hurricanes, 
the  mod  terrible  calamity  to  which  they  are  fubjeft  (as  well  as  the 
people  in  the  Eaft  Indies)  from  the  climate;  thisdeftroys,  at  a  ftroke, 
the  labours  of  many  years,  and  proftates  the  moft  exalted  hopes  of  the 
planter,  and  at  the  moment  when  he  thinks  himfelfoutof  danger.  It 
is  a  fudden  and  violent  ftorm  of  wind,  rain,  thunder  and  lightning,  at- 
tended with  a  furious  fwelling  of  the  feas,  and  fometimes  with  an 
earthquake  ;  in  fhort,  with  every  circumftance  which  the  elements 
can  affemble,  that  is  terrible  and  deltruftive.  Fit  ft,  they  fee  as  a  pre- 
lude 

#  See  Wafer's  journey  acrois  the  Ifihmus  of  Datien. 
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lude  to  the  enfuing  havock,  whole  fields  of  fugar  canes  whirled  into 
the  air,  and  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  country.  The  ftrongeit 
trees  of  the  foreft  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  driven  about  like 
ftubble  ;  their  windmills  are  i wept  away  in  a  moment  ;  their  utenfils, 
the  fixtures,  the  ponderous  copper  boilers,  and  {tills  of  feveral  hun- 
dred weight  are  wrenched  from  the  ground,  and  battered  to  pieces  ; 
their  houfes  are  no  protection  ;  the  roofs  are  torn  off  at  one  blaft  ; 
whilft  the  rain,  which  in  an  hour  raifes  the  water  five  feet,  rufhes  in 
upon  them  with  an  irrefiftible  violence. 

The  grand  ftaple  commodityof  the  Weft.  Indies  is  fugar  ;  this  com- 
modity was  not  at  all  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  it 
was  made  in  China,  in  very  early  times,  from  whence  was  derived  the 
firft  knowledge  of  it  ;  but  the  Portugueie  were  the  firft  who  culti- 
vated it  in  America,  and  brought  it  into  requeft,  as  one  of  the  materials 
of  a  very  univerfal  luxury  in  Europe.  It  is  not  determined  whether 
the  cane,  from  which  this  fubltance  is  taken, be  a  native  of  America,  or 
brought  thither  to  their  colony  of  Brazil,  by  the  Portuguefe,  from  In- 
dia and  the  coaft  of  Africa  ;  but,  however  that  matter  may  be,  in  the 
beginning  they  made  the  molt,  as  they  ftill  do  the  bell,  fugars  which 
come  to  market  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  juice  within  the  fu- 
gar cane  is  the  moft  lively,  excellent,  and  the  leaft  cloying  fweet  in  na- 
ture ;  which,  fucked  raw,  has  proved  extremely  nutritive  and  whole-- 
fome.  From  the  molalfes,  rum  is  diftilled,  and  from  the  fcummings  of 
the  fugar  a  meaner  Ipirit  is  procured.  The  tops  of  the  canes,  and 
the  leaves  which  grow  upon  the  joints,  make  very  good  provender 
for  their  cattle;  and  the  refufe  of  the  cane,  after  grinding,  ietves  for 
fire  ;  fo  that  no  part  of  this  excellent  plant  is  without  its  ufe. 

They  compute  that,  when  things  are  well  managed,  the  rum  and 
Tnolaffes  pay  the  charges  of  the  plantation,  and  the  fugars  are  clear 
gain.  However,  a  man  cannot  begin  a  lugar  plantation  of  any  con- 
fequence,  not  to  mention  thepurchafe  of  the  land,  which  is  very  high, 
under  a  capital  of  at  leaft  5000^. 

The  quantity  of  rum  and  molaffes  exported  from  all  the  Britifh 
Welt  India  iflands,  in  1 787,  1788  and  1  783,  to  all  parts,  was,  accurately, 
as  follows  : 

Gallons.  Gallons. 

1787  Rum     5,496,147  of  which  1,660, 155  came  to  the  United  States. 
Molaffes    30,580        do.  4,200  do, 

1788  Rum     6,770.332        do.       1,541.093  do. 
Molaffes    28,812        do.               3.928  do. 

1789  Rum     9,492,177       do.       1,485,461  do. 
Molaffes    21,192        do.                i;ooo                        do.   * 

The  negroes  in  the  plantations  are  fubfifted  at  a  very  eafy  rate. 
This  is  generally  by  allotting  to  each  family  of  them  almall  portion  of 
land,  and  allowing  them  two  days  in  the  week,  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, to  cultivate  it  ;  fome  are  fubfifted  in  this  manner,  but  others 
find  their  negroes  a  certain  portion  of  Guinea  or  Indian  corn,  and  to 
fome  a  fait  herring,  or  a  frnall  portion  of  bacon  or  fait  pork,  a  day. 
All  the  reft  of  the  charge  conhfts  in  a  cap,  a  fhirt,  a  pair  of  breeches, 

and 

*  Mr.  Baillie,  in  his  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  flave 
trade,  April,  1792,  afTerts — that  the  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the 
Weft  India  iflands  and  Africa,  amount  annually  to  10,000,000/.  uerling,  whic*^ 
gives  employment  to  300,000  tons  ot  ihipping,  and  about  25,000  fearnen. 
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and  a  blanket  ;  and  the  profit  of  their  labour  yields  joor  i  zl,  annually. 
The  price  of  men  negroes,  upon  their  firft  arrival,  is  from  30  to  36/.  wo» 
men  and  grown  boys5o/I  lefs  ;  but  luch  negro  families  as  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  bufinefs  of  the  iflands  generally  bring  above  40/.  upon  an 
average  one  with  another  ;  and  there  are  in  (lances  of  a  fingle  negro 
man,  expert  in  the  bufinefs,  bringing  150  guineas  ;  and  the  wealth  of 
a  planter  is  generally  computed  from  the  number  of  (laves  he  poffeffes. 
The  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies  lie  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  or  femi- 
circle,  (botching  almoft  from  the  coaft  of  Florida  north,  to  the  river 
Oronoko,  in  the  main  continent  of  South  America.  Some  call  thera 
the  Carribbees,  from  the  firft  inhabitants  ;  though  this  is  a  term  that 
mod  geographers  confine  to  the  Leeward  Iflands.  Sailors  diftinguifh 
them  into  the  Windward  and  Leeward  iflands,  with  regard  to  the  ufual 
courfes  of  (hips,  from  Old  Spain,  or  the  Canaries,  to  Carthagena,  or- 
New  Spain  and  Porto  Bello.  The  geographical  tables  and  maps  dif* 
tinguifh  them  into  great  and  little  Antilles. 
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JAMAICA. 

THIS  ifland,  the  mod  valuable  appendage  to  the  Britifh  domino 
ions  in  America,  is  180  miles  long  and  60  broad  ;  of  an  oval 
form,  lying  between  170  34'  N.  lat.  and  about  the  longitude  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  containing  3,500,000  acres  of  land  ',  600,000  of  which 
are  cleared,  and  about  400^00  cultivated. 

Divisions  and  Population,]     Jamaica  is  divided  as  follows  : 

Counties.        Parifhes.  Towns  and  Acres.  Inhabitants. 

Villages. 

Middlefex         8]  15  i53°5'235 

Surry  7 

Cornwall 


0 


1  15  i>3°5>235l 

>  12  672,616  V  23,000  Whites. 

J  10  i,5i2,i49j         300,000  Negroas, 


Toui Three         20  37  3,500,000  323,000  * 

This  ifland  is  interfered  with  a  ridge  of  fteep  rocks,  tumbling,  by 
the  frequent  earthquakes,  in  a  ftupendous  manner  upon  one  another. 
From  the  rocks  iffue  a  vaft  numberof  fmall  rivers  of  pure  wholefome 
water,  which  fall  down  in  cataratts,  and,  together  with  the  ftupen- 
dous height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  bright  verdyre  of  the  trees 
through  which  they  flow,  form  a  mod:  delightful  landfcape.  On  each, 
fide  of  this  chain  of  mountains  are  ridges  of  lower  ones,  which  di- 
minifh  as  they  remove  from  it.  On  thefe,  coffee  grows  in  great  plen- 
ty. The  vallies  and  plains  between  thefe  ridges  are  level,  and  the  foil 
is  prodigioufly  fertile. 

The  longed  day  in  fummer  is  about  13  hours,  and  the  -fhortcft  in 
winter  about  eleven  ;  but  the  mod  ufual  divifions  of  the  feafons  in 
the  Weft  Indies  are  into  the  dry  and  wet  feafons.  The  air  of  this 
ifland  is  in  mod  places  exceflively  hot,  and  unfavourable  to  IJuro- 
pean  conftitutions  ;  but  the  cool  fea  breezes,  which  fet  in  every 
morning  at  ten  o'clock,  render  the  heat  more  tolerable  5  and  the  ait 
upon  the  high  grounds  is  temperate,   purs,    and  cooling.       It  lighten'?; 

almoft 

*  Wilberforce's  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  April,  1792. 
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aimoft  every  night,  but  without  much  thunder,  which  when  it  happens 
is  terrible,  and  roars  with  adonifhing  loudnefs  ;  and  the  lightning  in 
rhefe  violent  ftorms  frequently  does  great  damage.  In  February  or 
March,  they  expe£t  earthquakes.  During  the  months  of  May  and 
October,  the  rains  are  extremely  violent,  and  continue  fometimes  for 
a  fortnight  together.  In  the  plains  are  found  feveral  fait  fountains  ; 
and  in  the  mountains,  not  far  from  Spanifh  Town,  is  a  hot  bath,  of 
great  medicinal  virtues.  It  gives  relief  in  the  dry  belly  ach,  which, 
excepting  the  bilious  and  yellow  fever,  is  one  of  the  mod  terrible  en- 
demial  didempers  of  Jamaica. 

Sugar  is  the  greateft  and  mod  valuable  production  of  this  ifland. 
In  '787 — 824,706  cwt.  of  this  article  was  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
and  in  1790 — ■1,185,5 1 9  cwt.  Cocoa  was  formerly  cultivated  in  it 
to  great  extent.  It  produces  alfo  ginger  and  the  pimento,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  Jamaica  pepper,  and  vulgarly  allfpice  ;  the  wild  cinnamon 
tree,  whofe  bark  is  fo  ufeful  in  medicine  ;  the  machined,  whofe  fruit, 
though  uncommonly  delightful  to  the  eye.  contains  one  of  the  word 
poifons  in  nature  ;  the  mahogany,  and  of  the  mod  valuable  quality  ; 
but  this  wood  begins  to  be  fcarce,  and  of  late  is  very  dear.  Excel- 
lent cedars,  of  a  large  fize  and  durable  ;  the  cabbage  tree,  remarkable 
for  the  hardnefs  of  its  wood,  which,  when  dry,  is  incorruptible,  and 
hardly  yields  to  any  kind  of  tool  ;  the  palma,  affording  oil,  much  ef- 
teemed  by  the  favages,  both  in  food  and  medicine;  the  foap  tree, 
whofe  berries  anfwer  all  purpofes  of  warning  ;  the  mangrove  and  ol- 
ive bark,  ufeful  to  tanners  ;  thefudic  and  redwood  to  the  dyers  ;  and 
latelv  the  logwood.  The  indigo  plant  was  formerly  much  cultivated, 
and  the  cotton  tree  is  dill  fo.  They  have  maize,  or  Indian  corn, 
Guinea  corn,  peas  of  various  kinds,  with  a  variety  of  roots.  Fruits 
grow  in  great  plenty  ;  citrons,  Seville  and  China  oranges,  common 
and  fweet  lemons,  limes,  fhadocks,  pomegranates,  mamees,  fourfops, 
papas,  pine  apples,  prickly  pears,  allicada  pears,  melons,  pompions, 
guavas,  and  feveral  kinds  of  berries  ;  alfo  garden  duffs  in  great  plen- 
ty, and  good.  The  cattle  bred  on  this  ifland  are  but  few  ;  their  beef 
is  tough  and  lean  ;  the  mutton  and  Iamb  are  tolerable  ;  they  have 
plenty  of  hogs  ;  many  plantations  have  hundreds  of  them,  and  their 
flefh  is  exceedingly  fweet  and  delicate.  Their  horfes  are  fmall,  mettle- 
fome  and  hardy,  and  when  well  made  generally  fell  for  30  or  40^.  der- 
ling.  Jamaica  likewife  fupplies  the  apothecary  with  guaiacum,  farfa- 
parilla,  china,  cadia,  and  tamarinds.  Among  the  animals  ate  the  land 
and  fea  turtle,  and  the  alligator.  Here  are  all  forts  of  fowl,  wild  and 
tame,  parrots,  pafroquets,  pelicans,  fnipes,  teal,  Guinea  hens,  geefe, 
ducks,  and  turkies,  the  humming  bird,  and  a  great  variety  of  others. 
The  rivers  and  bays  abound  with  fifh.  The  mountains  breed  num- 
berlefs  adders,  and  other  noxious  animals,  as  the  fens  and  marfhes  do 
the  guana  and  gallewafp  ;  but  thcfe  lad  are  not  venomous.  Among 
the  infects  are  the  ciror,  or  chegoe,  which  eat  into  the  nervous  and 
membranous  parts  of  the  flefh  of  the  negroes,  and  the  white  people 
are  fometimes  plagued  with  them.  Thefe  infects  get  into  anv  part  of 
the  body,  but  chieflv  the  legs  and  feet,  where  they  breed  in  great 
numbers,  and  fhut  themfelves  up  in  a  bag  as  foon  as  the  perfon  feels 
them,  which  is  not  perhaps  till  a  week  after  thev  have  been  in  the 
body  ;  they  pick  them  out  with  a  needle,  or  the  point  of  a  penknife, 
taking  care  to  dedroy  the  bag  entirely,  that  none  of  the  breed:  which 
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are  like  nils,  may  be  left  behind.  They  fometimes  get  into  the  toes 
and  eat  the  flefh  to  the  very  bone. 

Port  Royal  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Jamaica.  It  flood  upon 
the  point  of  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which,  towards  the  fea,  formed 
part  of  the  border  of  a  very  fine  harbour  of  its  own  name. 
The  convenience  of  this  harbour,  which  was  capable  of  con- 
taining a  thoufand  fail  of  large  (hips,  and  of  fuch  depth  as  to  allow 
them  to  load  and  unload  with  the  greateft  eafe,  weighed  fo  much 
with  the  inhabitants,  that  they  chofe  to  build  their  capital  on  this 
fpot,  though  the  place  was  a  hot  dry  fand,  and  produced  none  of  tho 
neceiTaries  of  life,  not  even  frefh  water.  But  the  advantage  of  its 
harbour,  and  the  refort  of  pirates,  made  it  a  place  of  great  confid- 
eration.  Thefe  pirates  were  called  Buccaneers  ;  they  fought  with  a 
defperate  bravery,  and  then  fpent  their  fortune  in  this  capital  with  as 
inconfiderate  diffipation.  About  the  year  1692,  no  place  for  its  fize 
could  be  compared  to  this  town  for  trade,  wealth  and  an  entire  cor- 
ruption of  manners.  In  the  month  of  June,  in  this  year,  an  earth- 
quake, which  fhook  the  whole  i (land  to  its  foundations,  totally  over- 
whelmed this  city,  fo  as  to  leave,  in  one  quarter,  not  even  the  fmall- 
e(t  veftige  remaining.  In  two  minutes  the  earth  opened  and  fwallow- 
ed  up  nine  tenths  of  the  houfes,  and  two  thoufand  people.  The 
water  gufhed  out  from  the  openings  of  the  earth,  and  tumbled  the 
people  on  heaps  ;  but  fome  of  them  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch 
the  beams  and  rafters  of  houfes,  and  were  afterwards  faved  by  boats. 
Several  (hips  were  cad  away  in  the  harbour  ;  and  the  fwan  frigate, 
which  lay  in  the  dock  to  careen,  was  carried  over  the  tops  of  finking 
houfes,  and  did  not  overfet,  but  afforded  a  retreat  to  fome  hundreds 
of  people,  who  faved  their  lives  upon  her.  An  officer  who  was  in 
the  town  at  this  time,  fays,  the  earth  opened  and  fhut  very  quick  in 
fome  places,  and  he  faw  feveral  people  fink  down  to  the  middle,  and 
others  appeared  with  their  heads  juft  above  ground  and  were  fqueez- 
ed  to  death.  At  Savannah,  above  a  thoufand  acres  were  funk,  with 
the  houfes  and  people  in  them  ;  the  place  appeared  for  fome  time 
like  a  lake,  was  afterwards  dried  up,  but  no  houfes  were  feen.  In 
fome  parts,  mountains  were  fplit  ;  and  at  one  place  a  plantation  was 
removed  to  the  diftance  of  a  mile.  They  again  rebuilt  the  city  ;  but 
it  was  a  fecond  time,  ten  years  after,  deftroyed  by  a  great  fire.  The 
extraordinary  convenience  of  the  harbour  tempted  them  to  build  it 
once  more  ;  and  once  more,  in  1  782,  was  it  laid  in  rubbifh  by  a  hur- 
ricane the  moit  terrible  on  record.  Such  repeated  calamities  feemcd 
to  mark  out  this  place  as  a  devoted  fpot;  the  inhabitants  therefore 
refolved  to  forfake  it  forever,  and  to  refide  at  the  oppoftte  bay,  where 
they  built  Kingfton,  which  is  now  the  capital  of  this  ifiand.  It 
confifts  of  upwards  of  one  thoufand  houfes,  many  of  them  handfome* 
ly  built,  and  in  the  tafte  of  thefe  iflands,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
continent,  one  ftory  high,  with  porticoes,  and  every  convenience  for 
a  comfortable  habitation  in  that  climate.  Not  far  from  Kingfton  ftands 
St.  Jago  de  le  Vega,  or  Spanifh  town,  which,  though  at  prefent  in- 
ferior to  Kingfton,  was  once  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  and  is  ftill  the 
feat  of  government,  and  the  place  where  the  courts  of  juftice  are  held. 

On  the  3d  of  October.  1  780,  was  a  dreadful  hurricane,  which  al- 
moft  overwhelmed  the  little  feaport  town  of  Savannah  IaMer,  in  Ja- 
maica, and  part  of  the  adjacent  country.      Verv    few    houfes   were. 
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left  ftanding,  and  a  great  number  of  people  were  killed.  Much  dam-* 
age  was  alfo  done  and  many  lives  loft,  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland. 

The  whole  produft  of  the  ifland  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  heads. 
Firft,  fugars,  of  which  they  exported  in  1787  824,7o6cwt. — 1788 
i,i24,oi7cwt. — 1789  1,236.603  cwt. — 1790  i,i85,5igcwt.  Mod 
of  this  goes  to  London,  Briftol  and  Glalgow,  and  fome  part  of  it 
into  the  United  States,  in  return  for  the  beef,  pork,  cheefe,  corn,  peas, 
ftaves,  planks,  pitch  and  tar,  which  they  have  from  thence.  Second, 
rum,  of  which  they  export  about  4000  puncheons  annually.  The  rum 
of  this  ifland  is  generally  efteemed  the  beft,  and  is  the  moft  ufed  in 
Great  Britain.  Third,  molaiTes,  in  which  they  formerly  made  their 
remittances  for  the  produce  of  the  grand  ftaple  the  fugar  cane.  Ac- 
cording to  the  late  teftimony  of  a  refpettable  planter  in  Jamaica,  that 
ifland  hath  280,000  acres  in  canes,  of  which  210,000  are  annually  cutj 
and  make  from  68  to  70,000  tons  of  fugar,  and  4,^00,000  gallons  of 
rum.  Fourth,  cotton,  of  which  they  fend  out  two  thoufand  bags. 
The  indigo,  formerly  much  cultivated,  is  now  inconfiderable  ;  but 
fome  cocoa  and  coffee  are  exported,  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
pepper,  ginger,  drugs  for  dyers  and  apothecaries,  fweetmeats,  mahog- 
any and  machineel  planks.  But  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  arti- 
cles of  their  trade  are  with  the  Spanifh  continent  of  new  Spain  and 
Terra  Firma  ;  for  in  the  former  they  cut  great  quantities  of  logwood, 
and  both  in  the  former  and  latter  they  carry  on  a  valt  and  profitable 
trade  in  negroes  and  all  kinds  of  European  goods. 

This  ifland  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in  America. 
Several  defcents  had  been  made  upon  it  by  the  Englifh,  prior  to  1656  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  this  year  that  Jamaica  was  reduced  under  the  Brit- 
ifh  dominion.  Cromwell  had  fitted  out  a  fquadron,  under  Penn  and 
Venables,  to  reduce  the  Spanifh  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  but  there  this 
fquadron  was  unfuccefsful.  The  commanders,  of  their  own  accord, 
to  atone  for  this  misfortune,  made  a  defcent  on  Jamaica,  and  having 
carried  the  capital,  St.  Jago,  foon  compelled  the  whole  ifland  to  fur- 
render.  Ever  fince  it  has  bee.i  fubjefcl  to  the  Englifh,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  it  is  one  of  the  richeft  places,  next  to  that  of  Ireland,  in 
the  difpofal  of  the  crown,  the  ftanding  falary  being  2.500/.  per  annum, 
and  the  affembly  commonly  voting  the  governor  as  much  more  ; 
which,  with  the  other  perquifites,  make  it  on  the  whole  little  inferior 
to  10,000/.   per  annum. 

BARBADOES. 

THIS  ifland,  the  moft  eafterly  of  all  the  Carribbees,  is  fitu- 
ated  in  59  degrees  weft  longitude,  and  13  degrees  north  latitude. 
It  is  21  miles  in  length,  and  14  in  breadth.  When  the  Englifh,  [fome 
time  after  the  year  1625,  firft  landed  here,  it  had  not  the  leait  appear- 
ance of  ever  having  been  peopled  even  by  favages.  There  was  no 
kind  of  beafts,  no  fruit,  no  herb  nor  root,  fit  for  fupporting  the  life 
of  man.  Yet  as  the  climate  was  fo  good,  and  the  foil  appeared  fer- 
tile, fome  gentlemen  of  fmall  fortunes  in  England,  refolved  to  become 
adventurers  thither.  The  trees  were  fo  large,  and  of  a  wood  fo  hard 
and  ftubborn,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  couldclear  as  much 
ground  as  was  neceffary  for  their  fubfiftence.  By  unremitting  perle- 
verance,  however,  they  brought  it  to  yield  them  a  tolerable  fupport  ; 
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and  they  found  that  cotton  and  indigo  agreed  well  with  the  foil,  and 
that  tobacco,  which  was  beginning  to  come  into  repute  in  Eng- 
land, anfwered  tolerably  well.  Thefe  profpefts,  together  with  the  ftortix 
between  the  king  and  parliament,  which  was  beginning  to  breuk  out 
in  England,  induced  many  new  adventurers  to  tranfport  themfclves 
to  this  ifland.  And  what  is  remarkable,  25  years  after  its  fir  ft  fettle- 
ment,  in  1650,  it  contained  more  than  50,000  whites,  and  a  much 
greater  number  of  negro  and  Indian  flaves  ;  the  latter  they  acquired 
by  means  not  at  all  to  their  honour  ;  for  they  feized  upon  all 
thole  unhappy  men,  without  any  pretence,  in  the  neighbouring  ifl- 
ands,  and  carried  them  into  flavery — a  practice,  which  has  rendered 
the  Carribbee  Indians  irreconcileable  to  the  Englifh  ever  fince.  They 
had  begun,  a  little  before  this,  to  cultivate  fugar  to  great  advantage. 
The  number  of  the  flaves  was,  in  confequence  of , their  wealth,  {till  aug- 
mented ;  and  in  1676,  it  is  fuppofed  ihat  their  number  amounted  to 
100,000,  which,  together  with  50,000  whites,  make  150,000  on  this  fmall 
fpot,  a  degree  of  population  unknown  in  Holland,  in  China,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world  molt  renowned  for  numbers. 

At  this  time  Barbadoes  employed  400  fail  of  fhips,  one  with  an- 
other of  150  tons,  in  their  trade.  Their  annual  exports  in  fugar, 
indigo,  ginger,  cotton,  and  citron  water,  were  about  350,000/.  and 
their  circulating  cafh  at  home  was  200.QO0L  Such  was  the  increafe 
of  population,  trade,  and  wealth,  in  the  courfe  of  50  years.  But 
fince  that  time,  this  ifland  has  been  much  On  the  decline,  which  is  to 
be  attributed  partly  to  the  growth  of  the  French  fugar  colonies,  and 
partly  to  the  other  Englifh  eftublifhments  in  the  neighbouring  ifles. 
Their  numbers  at  prefent  are  faidto  be  20,000  whites,  and  roc, 000  flaves. 
Their  commerce  confiltsin  the  fame  articles  as  formerly,  though  they 
deal  in  them  to  lefs  extent.  In  1787  they  exported  to  Great  Britain 
upwards  of  130,000  cwt.  of  fugar,  and  in  1790,  but  about  113.000  cwt. 
Their  capital  is  Bridgetown,  where  the  governor  refides,  whole  em- 
ployment is  faid  to  be  worth  5000/.  per  annum.  They  have  a  college, 
founded  and  well  endowed  by  colonel  Codrington,  who  was  a  native 
of  this  ifland.  Barbadoes,  as  well  as  Jamaica,  has  fullered  much  by 
hurricanes,  fires,  and  the  plague.  On  the  10th  of  Ottober,  1780,  a 
dreadful  hutricane  occafioned  vaft  devastation  in  Barbadoes,  great 
numbers  of  the  houfes  were  deltroyed,  not  one  houfe  in  the  ifland 
was  wholly  free  from  damage,  many  pei  fons  were  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  the  buildings,  and  great  numbers  were  driven  into  the  fea,  and  there 
perilhed. 

St.     CHRISTOPHE  R's. 

THIS  ifland,  commonly  called  by  the  failors  St.  Kitt's,  is  fituated 
in  62  degrees  weft  longitude,  and  17  degrees  north  latitude,  about  14 
leagues  from  Antigua,  and  is  20  miles  long,  and  7  broad.  It  has  its 
name  from  the  famous  Chriftopher  Columbus,  who  discovered  it  for 
the  Spaniards*  That  nation,  however,  abandoned  it.  as  unworthy 
of  their  attention  ;  and,  in  1626,  it  was  fettled  by  the  French  and 
Englifh  conjunctly  ;  but  entirely  ceded  to  the  latter  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  Befides  cotton,  ginger,  and  the  tropical  fruits,  it  produced, 
in  1787,  231,397  cwt.  of  fugar,  and  in  1790,  but  about.  113.000  cwt. 
It  is  computed  that  this  ifland  contains  6000  whites  and  36,000  ne- 
groes. In  February,  1782,  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  reitcred 
to  England  bv  the  treaty  of  1783. 

T  t  ANTIGUA, 
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ANTIGUA, 

SITUATED  in  61  degrees  weft  Ion.  and  17  degrees  north  lat.  is  oS 
a  circular  form,  near  2o  miles  over  every  way.  This  iiland,  which 
was  formerly  thought  ufelefs,  has  now  got  the  ftart  of  the  reft.  It 
has  one  of  the  beft  harbours  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  and  its  capital  St. 
John's,  which,  before  the  fire  in  1769,  was  large  and  wealthy,  is  the 
ordinary  feat  of  the  governor  of  the  Leeward  iftands.  Antigua  is  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  about  7000  whites,  and  30.000  flaves.  In  1 787, 
254,706  cwt.  of  fugar  was  lent  from  this  iiland  to  Great  Britain,  and 
in  1790,  only  65.022  cwt. 

GRENADA,  and    the    GRENADINES. 

GRENADA  is  fituated  in  120  north  lat.  and  62°  weft  Ion.  abou^ 
30  leagues  S.  W.  of  Barbadoes,  and  ahnoft  the  fame  diftance  north  of 
Andaluiia,  or  the  Spanifh  main.  This  iiland  is  faid  fo  be  30  miles  in 
length,  and  15  in  breadth.  Experience  has  proved,  that  the  foil  of 
this  ifland  is  extremely  proper  for  producing  fa  gar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  indigo  ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  carries  with  it  all  the  appearance 
of  becoming  as  fiourifhing  a  colony  as  anv  in  the  Weft  Indies,  of  its 
dimenfions.  A  lake  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland, 
fupplies  it  plentifully  with  fine  rivers,  which  adorn  and  fertilize  it. 
Several  bays  and  harbours  fie  round  the  ifland,  fome  of  which  may 
be  fortified  with  great  advantage,  which  render  it  very  convenient 
for  {hipping  ;  and  has  the  happinefs  of  not  being  fubje£t  to  hurri- 
canes. St.  George's  bay  has  a  fandy  bottom,  and  is  capacious,  but 
open.  In  its  harbour,  or  careening  place,  ioo  large  veffels  may  be 
moored  with  perfeft  fafefy.  This  iffand  was  long  the  theatre  of 
bloody  wars  between  the  native  Indians  and  the  French,  during, 
which  thefe  handful  of  Carribbees  defended  themfelves  with  the  moft 
fefolute  bravery.  In  the  laft  war  but  one,  when  Grenada  Was  attack- 
ed by  the  Engfifh,  the  French  inhabitants  who  were  not  very  numerous, 
were  fo  amazed  at  the  reduction  of  Gaudalupe  and  Martinico,  that 
they  loft  all  fpirif,  and  furrendered  without  making  the  leaft  oppofi- 
tion  ;  and  the  full  property  of  this  iiland,  together  with  the  fmalT 
iflands  on  the  north,  called  the  Grenadines,  which  yield  the  fame 
produce,  were  confirmed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  trea- 
ty of  Paris  in  1763.  But  in  July,  1779.  the  French  mane  themfelves 
mafters  of  this  ifland,  though  it  was  reftored  to  Great  Britain  by  the' 
late  trcatv  of  peace.  In  1787,  172,880  cwt.  of  fugar  was  exported! 
from  thefe  iilands  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1790,  191,67.5  cwt. 
D     O     M     I     N     I     C     A, 

SITUATED  in  1  6°  N.  lat.  and  in  62  W.  Ion.  lies  about  half  way 
between  Gaudalupe  and  Martinico.  It  is  near  28  miles  in  length,  and 
13  in  breadth  ;  it  obtained  its  name  from  being  difcovered  by  Columbus 
on  a  Sunday.  The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  thin,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
rearing  of  cotton  than  fugar  ;  but  the  fides  of  the  hills  bear  the  fineft 
trees  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  ifland  is  well  fupplied  with  rivulets 
&f  good  water.  By  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  V763;  it  was  ceded  to  the 
Englifh  ;  but  thev  have  derived  little  advantage  from  this  conqueft, 
the  ifland  being,  till  lately,  no  better  than  a  harbour  for  the  natives  of 
the  other  Carribbees.  who  being  expelled  their  own  fettlements,  have 
taken  refuge  here.  But,  on  account  of  its  fituation  between  the  prin- 
cipal French  iflands,  and  Prince  Rupert's    bay  being  one  of  the  moft 

capacious 
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capacious  in  the  Weft  Indies,  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to  form 
Dominica  into  a  government  of  itfelf,  and  to  declare  it  a  free  port. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1778;  but  it  was  reftored  again  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  late  peace.  It  exported  to  Great  Britain,  in 
1790,    upwards    of  50000    cwt.   of  fugar,    and  considerably  more  in 

1787.  '       . 

St.        VINCENT, 

SITUATED  in  130  N.  lat.  and  6i°  W.  Ion.  50  miles  northweft 
of  Barbadoes,  30  miles  fouth  of  St.  Lucia,  is  about  24  miles  in  length, 
and  18  in  breadth.  It  is  very  fruitful,  being  a  black  mould  upon  a 
ftrong  loam,  the  moft  proper  for  the  railing  of  fugar.  Ind.go  thrives 
here  remarkably  well,  but  this  article  is  lels  cultivated  than  formerly 
throughout  the  Weft  Indies.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Carnbbe- 
ans,  and  many  here  alfo  fugitive,  from  Barbadoes  and  the  other  iflands. 

The  Canibbeans  were  treated  with  fo  much  injufticeand  barbarity, 
after  this  ifland  came  into  poifefnon  of  the  Englilh,  to  whom  it  was 
ceded  by  the  peace,  in  1763,  that  they  greatly  contributed  towaids 
enabling  the  French  to  get  poffeffion  of  it  again  in  1779  ;  but  it  was 
reftored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace.  It  fent  to 
Great  Britain  in  1790,  76)747  cwt.  of  fugar. 

NEVIS,    and     MONTSERRAT, 

TWO  fmall  iflarids,  lying  between  St.  Chriftopher's  arid  Antigua, 
neither  of  them  exceeding  18  miles  in  circumference,  and  are  faid  to 
contain  5000  whites,  and  10,000  Haves.  The  loil  in  thefe  four  lllands 
is  pretty  much  alike,  light  and  iandy,  but  notwithftanding  fertile  in 
an  high  degree  ;  and  their  principal  exports  are  derived  from  the  fu- 
gar cane.  Both  thefe  lilands  were  taken  by  the  French  in  1782,  but 
were  reftored  at  the  peace.  They  fent  to  Great  Britain,  in  1787, 
108,324  cwt.  of  fugar,  but  much  leis  in  1790. 

BARBUDA, 

SITUATED  170  49'  N.  lat.  6i°  5o'  W.  Ion.  35  miles  north  of 
Antigua,  is  20  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth.  It  is  fertile,  and 
has  a  good  road  for  {hipping,  but  no  dire£t  trade  with  England.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  hufbandry,  and  railing  frefh  pro- 
vifions  for  the  ufe  of  the  neighbouring  ifles.  It  belongs  to  the  Codr 
rington  family,  and  the  inhabitants  amount  to  about  1500. 

A     N     G     U     I     L     L     A, 

SITUATED  in  180  N.  lat.  60  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Chriftopher's, 
is  about  56  miles  long,  and  10  broad.  This  ifland  is  perfectly  level, 
and  the  climate  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Jamaica.  Hie  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  not  numerous,  apply  themfelves  to  hufbandry  and 
feeding  of  cattle. 

BERMUDAS,  or  SOMMERS'   ISLANDS. 

THESE    received  their  firft  name  from    their  being  difcovered  by 

John    Bermudas,    a  Spaniard    ;    and    were    called  Sommers'    IQands, 

from  Sir  George  Somnlers,  who  was  fhipwrccked  on   their    rocks,  in 

J609,  in  his  patfage  to  Virginia,     T^ey  are  fituatad,  at  a  vaft  diftance 

T  t  2  from 
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from  any  continent,  in  320  N.  lat.  and  in  65 °  W.  Ion.  Their  dif- 
tance  from  the  Madeiras  is  about  1200  leagues,  and  from  Carolina  30c 
They  are  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  fhepherd's  crook  ;  the  main  ifland 
is  about  16  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth.  The 
parifh  of  St.  George's,  is  an  ifland  to  the  eaftward  of  the  main  land, 
on  which  ftartds  the  town  of  St,  George's,  containing  about  500  houf- 
es.  Contiguous  to  this  is  the  ifland  of  St.  David's,  which  lupphes 
the  town  with  butter,  milk,  vegetables,  poultry,  and  frefh  meat.  In 
the  bofom  of  the  crook,  lie  a  vaft  number  of  fmall  iflands,  uninhabit- 
ed. The  ifland  is  rocky,  and  the  ground  hilly.  In  the  main  road  a 
fulky  may  pafs  ;  and  even  there,  in  many  places,  with  difficulty  ; 
but  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  and  it  is  paffable  only  on  horfe  back. 
The  air  is  healthy  ;  a  continual  fpring  prevails.  Cedars,  mantled  in 
green,  always  adorn  the  hills.  The  paffure  ground  is  ever  verdant  ; 
the  gardens  ever  in  bloom.  Moil  of  the  productions  of  the  Weft 
Indies  might  here  be  cultivated.  The  houfes  are  built  of  a  loft  ftone, 
which  is  fawn-like  timber  ;  when  expofed  to  the  weather,  and  wafh- 
ed  with  lime,  it  becomes  hard.  The  houfes  are  white  as  fnow  ; 
which,  beheld  from  an  eminence,  contrafted  with  the  greennefs  of  the 
cedars  and  pafture  ground,  and  the  multitude  of  iflands,  full  in 
view,  realize  what  the  Poets  have  feigned  concerning  the  Elyfian 
fields.  The  inhabitants  are  numerous  ;  the  whole  ifland  is  a  contin- 
ued village  :  no  lefs,  perhaps,  than  15  or  20,000.  are  collected  on 
this  fmall  lpot.  The  blacks  are  twice  as  numerous  as  the  whites. 
Happy  for  the  country,  were  the  colour  unknown  among  them.  The 
Bermudians  are  chiefly  feafaring  people  ;  few  of  the  men  are  ever  at 
home  ;  3  or  400  go  annually  to  Turk's  Ifland,  to  rake  fait,  which  is 
carried  to  America  for  provifions3  or  fold  to  fuch  as  may  call  at 
Turk's  Ifland,  for  cafh.  However  induftrious  the  men  are  abroad, 
at  home  they  are  indolent  ;  much  given,  particularly  of  late,  to  gam. 
ing  and  luxury.  The  women  are  generally  handlome  and  comely  ; 
they  love  their  hulbands.  their  children,  and  their  drefs.  Dancing 
is  their  favourite  amufement.  The  men  mufi  be  equipped  in  tafte 
when  they  appear  in  company,  xhould  they  not  have  a  dollar  in  the 
pound  to  pay  their  creditors  ;  the  women  muit  array  themfelves  like 
the  belles  of  Paris,  fhould  they-  not  have  a  morfel  of  bread  to  pre- 
serve their  blooming  completion.  They  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  one  anothers  families,  and  from  their  tea  tables,  as  from  their  at- 
mofphere,  arifes  confcant  gufts  of  fcandal  and detraftion.  To  ft  ran- 
gers they  are  kind,  but  among  themfelves  are  quarrelfome.  Their 
friendly  intercourfe  is  too  much  confined  within  a  narrow  circle, 
bounded  by  coufins  or  fecond  coufins. 

The  common  food  of  the  Bermudians  is  coffee,  fifh  of  different 
kinds,  a  fweet  potatoe,  Indian  corn,  and  American  flour.  Their 
water  is  rain  preferved  in  cifierns  ;  the  general  drink  is  grog.  The 
men  are  amphibious  animals  ;  from  their  being  a  yard  long  they 
fvvim  out  of  their  depth  ;  and  fifh  ing  is  their  favourite  amufement 
when  grown  up.  The  government  is  conducted  under  a  governor 
named  by  the  crown  of  England,  a  council,  and  general  affembly. 
The  eftablifhed  religion  is  epifcopacy.  There  are  nine  churches  ; 
three  clergymen  have  the  charge  of  thefe  nine.  There  is  one  prefbv- 
ttvian  church.     A  regard  for  religion  is  not  the   characterise  of  the 

Bermudians, 
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Eermudians.     They  feldom  go  to  church,  except  it  be  to  attend  a  fu- 
neral, or  get  their  children  baptifed,  or  co  hear  a  ftranger.* 

LUCAY's,  or  BAHAMA  ISLANDS, 

THE  Bahamas  are  fituated  between  22  and  27  degrees  north  lat„ 
and  73  and  81  degiecs  weft  Ion.  1  hey  extend  along  the  coaft  of 
Florida  quite  down  to  Cuba  ;  and  are  laid  to  be  500  in  number,  fome 
of  them  only  rocks  ;  but  twelve  or  them  are  large  and  fertile  ;  all  are, 
however,  uninhabited,  except  Providence,  which  is  200  miles  eaft  of 
the  Floridas  ;  though  fome  others  are  larger  and  more  fertile,  on 
which  the  Englifh  have  plantations. 

Thefe  iflands  were  the  fir  ft  fruits  of  Columbus's  difcoveries  ;  but 
they  were  not  known  to  the  Englifh  till  1667.  The  I  fie  of  Provi- 
dence became  an  harbour  for  the  buccaneers,  or  pirates,  who  for  a 
long  time  infefted  the  American  navigation.  This  obliged  the  gov- 
ernment, in  1718,  to  fend  out  captain  VVoodes  Rogers  with  a  fleet  to 
diflodge  the  pirates,  and  for  making  a  fettlement.  This  the  captain 
efte&ed  ;  a  fort  was  erefted,  and  an  independent  company  was  fta- 
tioned  in  the  iiland.  Ever  hnce  this  laft  fettlement,  thefe  iflands 
have  been  improving,  though  they  advance  but  flowly.  In  time  of 
■war,  people  gam  considerably  by  the  prizes  condemned  there  ;  and 
and  at  all  times  by  the  wrecks,  which  are  frequent  in  this  labyrinth 
of  rocks  and  fhelves.  The  Spaniards  and  Americans  captured  thefe 
iflands  during  the  laft  war,  but  they  were  retaken  by  a  detachment 
from  St.  Auguftine,  April  7th,  1783. 

FALKLAND       ISLANDS. 

THOUGH  thefe  are  not  among  the  Weft  India  Iflands,  we  fhall 
mention  them  in  this  place.  They  lie  in  the  5 2d  degree  of  fouth 
latitude,  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  at  the  utmolt  extremity  of 
South  America. 

Falkland  Iflands  were  firft  discovered  by  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  in 
1594  ;  the  principal  of  which  he  named  Hawkins'  Maidenland,  in 
honour  of  queen  Elizabeth.     The  prelent  Englifh  name  Falkland  was 

Erobably  given  them  by  captain  Strong,  in  1689,  and,  being  adopted 
y  Halley,  it  has  from  that  time  been  received  into  maps.  Captain, 
M'Bride,  who  vifited  them  in  1766,  thus  defcribes  them.  "We 
found,  fays  he,  a  mafs  of  ifflunds  and  broken  lands,  of  which  the  foil 
was  nothing  but  a  bog,  with  no  better  profpeci  than  that  of  barren 
mountains,  beaten  by  ftorms  almoft  perpetual.  Yet  this  is  fummer  ; 
and  if  the  winds  of  winter  hold  their  natural  proportion,  thofe  who 
lie  but  two  cables  length  from  the  ihorc,  m  lift  pals  weeks  without  any 
communicatu"m  with  it."  The  plants  and  vegetables  which  were 
planted  by  Mr.  Byron's  people,  and  the  fir  frees,  a  native  of  rugged 
and  cold  climates,  had  withered  away  ;  but  goats,  fheep,  and  hogs, 
that  were  carried  thither,  were  found  to  thrive  and  increale  as  in  oth- 
er places.  Geele,  of  a  fifhy  tafte.  fnipes,  foxes,  (ea  lions,  penguins, 
plenty  of  good  water,  and,  in  the  fummer  months,  wild  celery  and 
forrel,  are  the  natural  luxuries  of  thefe  iflands.  But  though  the  foil 
be  barren,  and  the  fea  tempeftuous,  an  Englifh  fettlement  was  made 
here,  of  which  they  were  difpoffelfed  by  the  Spaniards  in  1770. 
Tt3  SPANISH 

*  The  foregoing  defcrrption  of  thefe  iflands  wns  Tent  the  nuthor  by  an  intelli- 
gent gentleman,  who  had  rsfided  a  number  ©f  years  in  Bermuda, 
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SPAN  IS  H  W  EST  INDIES. 
CUB         A. 

THE  ifland  of  Cuba  is  fituatcd  between  ic>0and  230  N.  lat.  and  be- 
tween 740  and  870  W.  Ion.  )qo  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Cape  Flor- 
ida, and  75  miles  nctth  of  Jamaica,  and  is  nearly  700  mi!et» 
in  length,  and  generally  about  70.  miles  in  breadth.  A  chain 
of  hills  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  ifland  from  eaft  to  weft; 
but  the  land  near  thefea  is  in  general  level  and  flooded  in  the  rainy 
fealon,  when  the  fun  is  vertical.  This  noble  ifland  is  fuppofed  to 
have  the  beft  foil,  for  fo  large  a  country,  of  any  in  America.  It 
produces  all  the  commodities  known  in  the  Weft  Indies,  particularly 
ginger,  long  pepper,  and  other  fpices,  caffia,  nftula,  maitich,  and  al- 
oes. It  alio  produces  tobacco  and  fugar  ;  but  from  the  want  of 
hands,  and  the  lazinefs  of  the  Spaniards,  not  in  fuch  quantities  as 
might  be  expected.  It  is  owing  to  the  fame  caufe  that  this  large 
iiland  does  not  produce,  including  all  its  commodities,  fo  much  for 
exportation  as  the  {mall  ifland  of   Antigua. 

The  courfe  of  the  rivers  is  too  fhort  to  be  of  any  confequence  to 
navigation  ;  but  there  are  feveral  good  harbours  in  the  ifland,  which 
belong  to  the  principal  towns,  as  that  of  St.  Jago,  facing  Jamaica, 
flrongly  fituated  and  well  fortified,  but  neither  populou*  nor  rich. 
•That  of  the  Havannah,  facing  Florida,  which  is  the  capital  of  Cuba, 
and  a  place  of  great  ftrength  and  importance,  containing  about  2000 
houfes,  with  a  great  number  of  churches  and  convents.  It  was  tak- 
en, however,  by  the  Englifh  in  the  year  1762,  but  reltored  in  the 
fublcquent  treaty  of  peace.  Betides  thefe,  there  is  alio  Cumberland 
harbour,  and  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  confiderable  town  thirty  miles  eaft 
of  the  Havannah. 

JtilSPANIOLA,  or  St.  DOMINGO, 

THIS  ifland  was  at  fir  ft  poffeiTed  by  the  Spaniards  alone  ;  but  by 
far  the  mofi  confiderable  part  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
However,  as  the  Spaniards  were  the  original  poffeffors,  and  ft: ill  con- 
tinue to  have  a  fhare  in  it,  Flifpaniola  is  commonly  legaided  as  a 
Spaniih  ifland. 

It  is  fituated  between  the  17th  and  <uft  degrees  N.  lat.  and  the  67th 
and  74th  of  W.  long,  lying  in  the  middle  between  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  is  450  miles  long,  and  150  broad.  When  tiifpaniola  was 
fir  ft  difcovered  by  Columbus,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was 
computed  to  be  at  Ieaft  one  million.  But  fuch  was  the  cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  fo  infamous  a  height  did  they  carry  their  opprel- 
hon  of  the  poor  natives,  that  they  were  reduced  to  fixty  thoufand  in 
the  ipace  of  fifteen  years.  Xhe  face  of  the  ifland  preients  an  agree- 
able variety  of  hills,  vallies,  woods  and  rivers  ;  and  the  foil  is  allow- 
ed to  be  extremely  fertile,  producing  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco, 
maize,  and  caffava  root.  The  European  cattle  are  fo  multiplied  here, 
that  they  run  wild  in  the  woods,  and  as  in  South  America,  are  hunted 
for  their  hides  and  tallow  only.  In  the  moil  banen  pansof  the  rocks, 

thev 
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they  difcovered  formerly  River  and  gold.  The  mines,  however,  are 
not-worked  now.  The  north  weft  parts,  which  are  in  the  noflefhon  ot 
the  French,  conlift  of  larjre  fruitful  plains,  which  produce  the  articles 
already  mentioned  in  vaft  abundance.  This  indeed  is  the  belt  and 
molt  fruitful  part  of  the  be  ft  and  molt  fertile  ifland  in  tne  Welt  In- 
dies, and  perhaps  in  the  world.  ,     •         11      A         * 

The  molt  ancient  town  in  this  ifland,  and  m  all  America, 
bu.lt  by  Europeans,  is  St.  Domingo.  It  was  founded  by  Bartholo- 
mew Columbus,  brother  to  the  admiral,  in  1504,  who  gave  it  that 
name  in  honour  of  his  father  Dominic,  and  by  which  the  whole  ill- 
and  is  fometimes  named.  It  is  htuated  on  a  Ipacious  harbour,  and  is 
a  large  well  built  city,  inhabited,  like  the  other  Spanifh  towns,  by  a 
mixture  of  Europeans,  Creoles,  meftizos  and  negroes. 

The  French  towns  are  Cape  Francois,  the  capital,  containing,  lev- 
eral  years  ago,  about  8000  whites  and  blacks.  Leo'gane,  though  in- 
ferior in  po.nt  of  hze,  is  a  good  port,  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
and  the  feat  of  the  French  government  in  that  ifland.  I  hey  have 
two  other  towns  coniiderable  for  their  trade,  Pent  Ouaves,   and  r/ort 

Louis.  r   ,  jo. 

The  following  is  faid  to  be  an  exact  ftatement  of  the  produft,  pop- 
ulation, and  commerce  of  the  French  colony  of  Hifpamola,  in  the 
year  1788,  and  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  immenfe  lofles  lultained  by 
the  late  infurre&ion  of  the  negroes. 

Population.]  White  people  27,717  ;  viz.  9,699  men  ;  2401 
males  above  i2  years  old  ;  2,296  under  12  years  ;  1,269  hufbandmen 
of  plantations  ;  1,832  plantation  managers;  325  lugar  rentiers;  3o5 
phyficians;  5io  mechanics;  614  clerks;  2  white  lervants  ;  8,511 
women  and  girls.  Q 

Free  people  of  colour  21,808  ;  of  which  3,493  were  men  ;  2,892 
males  above  12  years  ;  2,892  under  12  ;  2,700  lervants  ;  9,833  wom- 
en, or  girls  ;  flaves,  405,528. 

Plantations  and  Manufactories.]  Sugar  792  ;  indigo 
3,097  ;  cotton  705  ;  coffee  2.810;  diltilleries  173  ;  bnck  and  pot- 
ter's ware  63  ;  cocoa  69  ;  tanners  3. 

Productions  exported  to  France. 
70,327,700  pounds  of  White  Sugar,        930^16  pounds  of  Indigo, 
o^,i77,Si»     do.  Brut     do.  6,286,126        do.  Cotton, 

68^51,181      do.  Coffee,  12,995        -       Dreffcd  Skins. 

Sold  to  American,  English  and  Dutch  Smugglers. 
25,000,000  pounds  of  Brut  Sugars,     3.000,000  pounds  of  Cotton. 
12,000.000       do.  Coffee, 

The  molaffes  exported  in  American  bottoms,  valued  at  1,000,000 
dollars  ;  precious  wood,  exported  in  French  fhips,  200,000  dollars. 

Trade.]  Five  hundred  and  eighty  large  (hips,  carrying 
i8g,6"9  tons,  in  which  the  impoits  amounted  to  1 2,000,000  dol- 
lars,' of  which  more  than  8,000.000  dollars  were  in  manufadtured 
goods  of  Fiance,  and  the  other  4,.  00,000  in  French  produce. 
°  The  Spanifh  fhips  exported  in  French  goods  or  money  1,400.000 
dollars,  for  mules  imported  by  them  into  the  colony. 

Ninety  eight  French  fhips,  carrying  40,130  tons,  imported  29,506 
negroes  ;  which  fold  for  8,ooo,coo  dollars. 

6  T  t  4  The 
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The  negroes  in  the  French  divifion  of  this  ifland  have  for  feverai 
years  paft  been  in  a  ftate  of  iniurre£tion.  In  the  progiefs  of  thefe 
difturbances,  which  have  not  yet  iubfided,  the  planters  and  others 
have  luftained  immente  loffes.  As  this  unhappy  affair  has  engaged 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  public,  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
give  a  fummary  ftatement  of  the  caufes  of  this  infurreciion'.* 

"  The  fituation  of  the  French  colonies  early  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  conltituent  allembly.  At  this  time  all  was  as  tranquil  as  fuch  a 
ftate  of  oppreflion  would  permit.  Political  health  can  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  country  with  a  free  conftitution.  The  fituation  of  the 
iflands,  is  that  of  a  paralytic  :  One  part  is  torpid,  whilft  the  other  is 
affected  with  the  frantic  motions  of  St.  Viius's  dance. 

The  firft  interference  of  the  National  Allembly  in  the  affairs  of 
the  colonies  was  by  a  decree  of  the  8th  March,  1790,  which  declared 
"  That  all  fiee  perfons,  who  were  proprietors  and  reh dents  of  two 
years  Handing,  and  who  contributed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate, 
fhouid  exerciie  the  rights  of  voting,  which  conflituta  the  quality  of 
French   citizens." 

This  decree,  though  in  fa£t  it  gave  no  new  rights  to  the  people  of 
colour,  was  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  white  planters  ;  who 
evidently  faw  that  the  generality  of  the  qualification  included  all  ce- 
fcriptionsof  proprietors.  They  afiecled,  however,  to  impofe  a  dif- 
ferent conftrutlion  upon  it.  The  people  of  colour  appealed  to  com- 
mon juftice  and  common  fenfe  ;  it  was  to  no  purpofe.  The  whites 
repelled  thein  from  their  aijemblies..  Some  commotions  enfued,  in 
which  they  mutually    fell  a  facrifice   to  their   pride    and    lefeniment. 

Thefe     riiftuibances    again    excited  the    vigilance  of  the   National 

]  v.      A  decree  was  palled  on  the  12th  day  of  06tcber,     799,  by 

he  affembly  declared,  as  a  conftitutional    article,    "  That  they 

.  ,d  eftablifh  no  regulations  relpe&ing  the  internal    government  of 

the  colonies,  without  the  precife  and  formal  requtft   of  the   colonial 

afiemblies," 

Peace  however  was  not  the  confequence  of  this  decree.  The  pro- 
prietors, it  is  true,  had  obtained  a  legal  right  of  tyrannizing  ;  but  the 
unfortunate  queltion  ftill-recui  red,  Who  fhouid  be  permitted  to  ex- 
ercile that  light  ?  On  this  head  the  decree  was  filent.  New  diffen- 
fions  arofe  ;  each  of  the  parties  covered  under  a  factious  patriotilm 
the  moft  atrocious  ddigns.  Alfaflination  and  revolt  became  frequent. 
Mauduit,  a  French  officer  of  rank,  loft  his  life  by  the  hands  of  his 
own  counuymen.  The  unfortunate  Oge,  a  planter  of  colour,  who 
had  exerted  himfelf  in  France  in  the  caufe  of  his  brethren,  refolved 
to  fupport  by  force  their  juft  pretenfions.  He  landed  in  the  Spanifh 
territory  of  St.  Domirgo,  where  he  aflembltd  about  600  mulattoes. 
Before  he  proceeded  to  hostilities,  he  wrote  to  the  French  general, 
that  his  defire  was  for  peace,  provided  the  laws  were  enforced.  His 
letter  was  abfuidly  conhdeied  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Being  attack- 
ed and  vanquifhed,  he  took  refuge  amongft  the  Spaniards,  who  de- 
liveied  him  up  to  his  adveifaries.  The  horrors  uf  his  death  were 
the  harbingers  of  future  crimes.  Thefe  difturbances  ftill  increafing, 
the  National  AlTembly  found  it  neceffary,  at  length,  to  decide  between 
the  contending  parties. 

On 

*  From  a  pamphlet  published  in  1792,  tntitled  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes 
of  the  Ifclurreeuon  of  the  Negroes  Ln  t'ie  i  Hand  of  St.  Domingo.' 
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On  the  15th  of  May,  1791,  a  decree  was  made  confuting  of  two  ar- 
ticles, by  the  firft  of  which  the  affembly  confirmed  that  ot  the  12th  of 
October,  fo  far  as  refpetted  the  flaves  in  their  iflands.  It  is  true  that 
the  word  (lave  was  cautioully  omitted  in  this  document,  and  they  are 
only  chara6terized  by  the  negative  defcription  of  '  men  not  free,'  as 
if  right  and  wrong  depended  on  a  play  of  words,  or  a  mode  of  ex- 
prelfion.  . 

This  part  of  the  decree  met  with  but  little  oppofition,  though  it  pall- 
ed not  without  fevere  reprehenhon  from  a  few  enlightened  members. 
The  fecond  article  refpecting  the  people  of  colour  was  ftrongly  con- 
tended. Thofe  who  were  before  known  by  the  appellation  of  patriots 
divided  upon  it.  It  was,  however,  determined  in  the  refult,  that  the 
people  of  colour  born  of  free  parents  fhould  be  confidered  as  aftive 
citizens,  and  be  eligible  to  the  offices  of  government  in  the  iflands. 

This  fecond  article,  which  decided  upon  a  right  that  the  people  of 
colour  had  been  entitled  to  for  upwards  of  a  century,  inftead  of  leftor- 
ing  peace,  may  be  confidered  as  the  caule  or  rather  the  pretext  of  alt 
the  fubfequent  evils  that  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo  has  fuftained. — 
They  arofe  not  indeed  from  its  execution,  but  from  its  counteraction 
by  the  white  colonifts.  Had  they,  after  the  awful  warnings  they  had 
already  experienced,  obeyed  the  ordinances  of  an  affembly  they  pre- 
tended to  revere  ;  had  they  imbibed  one  drop  of  the  true  fpirit  of 
that  conftitution  to  which  they  had  vowed  an  inviolable  attachment  ; 
had  they  even  fuppieffed  the  dictates  of  pride  in  the  fuggeftions  of 
prudence;  the  ftorm  that  threatened  them  had  ben  averted,  and  in 
their  obedience  to  the  parent  ftate  they  had  difplayed  an  act  of  patri- 
Otifm,  and  prelerved  themfelves  from  all  poffibility  of  danger. 

But  the  equalization  of  the  people  of  colour  flung  the  irritable 
nerves  of  the  white  colonifts.  The  defendants  of  flaves  might  have 
loll  the  refentments  of  their  fathers  ;  but  the  hatred  of  a  defpot  is  he- 
reditary. The  European  maxim  allows,  -That  they  never  pardon  who 
have  done  the  wrong  ;'  but  in  the  colonies  this  perverfity  attains  a  more 
monltrous  growth,  and  the  averhon  to  African  blood  defcends from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  No  fooner  had  the  decree  paffed,  than  deputies 
from  the  iflands  to  the  National  Affembly  withdrew  their  attendance. 
The  colonial  committee,  always  under  the  influence  of  the  planters,  fuf- 
pended  their  labours.  Its  arrival  in  the  ifland  ftruck  the  whites  with 
confternation.  They  vowed  to  facrifice  their  lives  rather  than  fuffer 
the  execution  of  the  decree.  Their  rage  bordered  upon  phrenzy.  They 
propoled  to  impnfon  the  French  merchants  then  in  the  ifland,  to  tear 
down  the  National  flag,  and  hoi  ft  the  Bntifh  ftandard  in  its  place. 
Whilft  the  joy  of  the  mulattoes  was  mingled  with  apprehenfions  and 
with  fears,  St.  Domingo  reechoed  with  the  cries  of  the  wfiites,  with 
their  menaces,  with  their  blafphemies  againft  the  conftitution.  A 
motion  was  made  in  the  ftreets  to  fire  upon  the  people  of  colour,  who 
fled  from  the  city,  and  took  refuge  in  the  plantations  of  their  friends 
and  in  the  woods'.  The>  were  at  length  recalled  by  a  proclamation  ; 
but  it  was  only  to  fwear  fubordination  to  the  whiles,  and  to  be  wit- 
neffes  of  frefh  enormities.  Amidft  thefe  agitations  the  flaves  had  re- 
mained in  their  accuftomed  fubordination.  Nor  was  it  till  the  month 
cf  Auguft,  1791,  that  the  fymptoms  of  the   inluireaion    appeared  a- 

mongft  them, 

0  -\  conuderabie 
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A  confiderable  number,  both  of  whites  and  people  of  colour,  had  loft 
their  lives  in  thefc  commotions  before  the  flaves  had  given  indications 
of  difaffeccion — they  were  not,  however,  inlenfible  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  revolt  afforded  by  the  diflenfions  of  their  mafters.  They  had 
learnt  that  no  alleviation  of  their  mileiieswas  ever  to  be  expected  from 
Europe  ;  that  in  the  ftruggle  tor  colonial  dominion,  their  humble  in- 
terefts  had  been  equally  faciificed  or  forgotten  by  all  parties.  They 
felt  their  curb  relaxed  by  the  difarming  and  difperiion  of  their  mu- 
latto maflers,  who  had  been  accu domed  to  keep  them  under  rigorous 
difcipline.  Hopelefs  of  relief  from  any  quarter,  they  rofe  in  differ- 
ent parts,  and  lpread  defolation  over  the  ifland.  If  the  cold  cruelties 
of  defpotifm  have  no  bound*,  what  fhall  be  expefted  from  the  parox- 
ifmsof  defpair  ? 

On  the  i  ith  of  September,  1791,  a  convention  took  place,  which 
produced  the  agreement  called  the  Concordat,  by  which  the  white 
planters  ftipulated  that  they  would  no  longer  oppofe  the  law  of  the 
15th  of  May,  which  gave  political  rights  to  the  people  of  colour. 
The  colonial  aiTembly  even  promifed  to  meliorate  the  htuation  of  the 
people  of  colour,  born  of  patents  not  free,  and  to  whom  the  decree 
of  the  15th  of  May  did  not  extend.  An  union  was  formed  between 
the  planters,  which,  if  it  had  fooncr  taken  place,  had  prevented  the 
infurrection.  The  infurgents  were  every  where  difpirited,  repulfed 
and  dilperfed  ;  and  the  colony  itfelf  preferved  from  total  deltruction. 

By  a  decree  of  the  National  Affembly  the  24th  of  September,  the 
people  of  colour  were  virtually  excluded  from  all  right  of  colonial 
legifiation,  and  exprefsly  placed  in  the  power  of  the    white  colonifts. 

If  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May  could  inftigate  the  white  colonifts 
to  the  frantic  a£ls  of  violence  before  defcribed,  what  fhall  we  fuppofe 
were  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  colour  on  that  of  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, which  again  blafted  thofe  hopes  they  had  juftly  founded  on 
the  conftitutional  law  of  the  parent  ftate,  and  the  lolemn  ratification 
of  the  white  colonics?  No  fooner  was  it  known  in  the  iflands,  than 
thofe  diflenhons  which  the  revolt  of  the  negroes  had  for  a  while  ap- 
peafed,  broke  out  with  frefh  violence.  The  apprehenfions  enter- 
tained from  the  flaves  had  been  ailaved  by  the  effects  of  the  Concor- 
dat ;  but  the  whites  no  fooner  found  themfelves  relieved  from  the 
terrors  of  immediate  deftruction,  than  they  availed  themfelves  of 
the  decree  of  the  24th  of  September  ;  they  formally  revoked  the 
Concordat,  and  tieacheroufly  refufed  to  comply  with  an  engagement 
to  which  they  owed  their  very  exiftence.  The  people  of  colour 
were  in  arms  ;  they  attacked  the  whites  in  the  iouthern  provinces  ; 
they  poffefled  themfelves  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  and  defeated  their  op- 
ponents in  feveral  engagements.  A  powerful  body  furrounded  Port 
au  Prince,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  and  claimed  the  execution  of  the 
Concordat.  At  three  different  times  did  the  whites  aflent  to  the  re- 
quisition, and  as  often  broke  their  engagement.  Gratified  with  the 
predilection  for  ariftocracv,  which  the  conftituent  affembly  had  in 
its  dotage  avowed,  they  affected  the  appellation  of  patriots,  and  had 
the  addi  e!s  to  transfer  the  popular  odium  to  the  people  of  colour,  who 
were  contending  for  their  indifputable  rights,  and  to  the  few  white 
colonifts  who  had  viitue  enough  to  efpoufe  their  caufe.  Under  this 
pretext,  the  municipality  of  Port  au  Prince  required  M.  Grimoard, 
the  captaui  of  the   Boreas,  a  French  line  of  battle    fhip,  to    bring  his 

guns 
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guns  to  bear  upon,  and  to  cannonade  the  people  of  colour  affembled 
near  the  town  :  He  at  firft  refufed,  but  the  crew,  deluded  by  the  cry 
of  patriotifm,  enforced  his  compliance.  No  fooner  was  this  meafure 
adopted,  than  the  people  of  colour  gave  a  loofe  to  their  indignation  ; 
they  fpread  over  the  country,  and  fet  fire  indifcriminately  to  all  the 
plantations  ;  the  greatefl  part  of  the  town  of  Port  au  Prince  foon  af- 
ter ihared  the  fame  fate.  Nothing  feemed  to  remain  for  the  white 
inhabitants  but  to  feek  their  fafety  in  quitting  the  colony. 

In  the  northern  parts  the  people  of  colour  adopted  a  more  mag- 
nanimous and  perhaps  a  more  prudent  condu£t.  "  They  begun,"  lays 
Mr.  Verniaud,  "  by  offering  their  blood  to  the  whites.  We  (hall 
wait,  faid  they,  till  we  have  faved  you,  before  we  alfert  our  own 
claims."  They  accordingly  oppofed  themfelves  to  the  revolted  ne- 
groes with  unexampled  courage.  They  endeavoured  to  loothe  t'  -m 
by  attending  to  their  reafonable  requifitions  ;  and  if  the  colony  of 
St.  Domingo  be  preferved  to  the  French  nation,  it  will  be  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  people  of  colour." 

After  this  recital  of  authentic  and  indifputable  fafts,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  caufes  of  the  infurreclion.  The  effects  of  this  dread- 
ful infurreclion  we  leave  to  be  defcribed  by  the  profeffed  hiftorian. 

PORTO     RICO, 

SITUATED  between  64  and  6y  degrees  W.  long,  and  in  18  de- 
grees N.  lat.  lying  between  Hifpaniola  and  St.  Chriftopher's,  is  100 
miles  long,  and  40  broad.  The  foil  is  beautifully  diverfified  with 
woods,  vallies  and  plains  ;  and  is  very  fertile,  producing  the  fame 
fruits  as  the  other  lflands.  It  is  well  watered  with  fprings  and  rivers  ; 
but  the  ifland  is  unhealthy  in  the  rainy  fealons.  It  was  on  account 
of  the  gold  that  the  Spaniards  fettled  here  ;  but  there  is  no  longer 
any  considerable  quantity  of  this  metal  found  in  it. 

Porto  Rico,  the  capital  to*wn,  ftands  in  a  little  llland  on  the  north 
fide,  forming  a  capacious  harbour,  defended  by  forts  and  batteries, 
which  render  the  town  almoft  inaccefhble.  It  was,  however,  taken  by* 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  afterwards  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland.  It 
is  better  inhabited  than  mod  of  the  Spanifh  towns,  becaufe  it  is  the 
centre  of  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  by  the  Englifh  and  French 
with  the  King  of  Spain's  fubjects. 

Virgin  Islands,  iituated  at  the  eaft  end  of  Porto  Rico,  are  ex- 
tremely fmall. 

TRINIDAD, 

SITUATED  between  59  and  62  degrees  W.  long,  and  in  10  degrees 
N.  lat.  lies  between  the  ifland  Tobago  and  the  Spaniih  Main  ;  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  the  {traits  of  Paria.  It  is  about  go  miles 
long,  and  60  broad,  and  is  an  unhealthful  but  fruitful  fpot,  produc- 
ing fugar,  fine  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  a  variety  of  fruit,  and  fome 
cotton  trees,  and  Indian  corn.  It  was  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
)n  *59£j  and  by  the  French  in  1676,  who  plundered  the  ifland,  and 
extorted  money  from  the  inhabitants. 

MARGARETTA, 
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MARGARETTA. 

SITUATED  in  64  degrees  W.  long,  and  u-30  N.  lat.  feparafed 
from  the  northern  coaft  of  New  Andalufia,  in  Terra  Firma,  by  a 
flrait  of  24  miles,  and  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  24  in  breadth  ; 
and  being  always  verdant,  affords  a  mod  agreeable  profpecf.  The 
ifland  abounds  in  pafture,  maize  and  fruit  ;  but  there  is  a  fcarcity  of 
wood  and  water.     There  was  once  a  pearl  fifhery  on  its  coaft. 

There  are  many  other  fmall  iflands  in  thefe  feas,  to  which  the 
Spaniards  have  paid  no  attention.  We  (ball  therefore  proceed  round 
Cape  Horn  into  the  South  Seas,  where  the  firft  Spanifh  ifland  of  any 
importance  is  Chii.oe,  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  which  has  a  governor, 
and  fome  harbours  well  fortified. 

JUAN      FERN  ANDES, 

LYING  in  83  degrees  W.  long,  and  33  S.  lat.  300  miles  weil  of 
Chili.  This  ifland  is  uninhabited  ;  but  having  fome  good  harbours, 
it  is  found  extremely  convenient  for  the  Englifh  cruifers  to  touch  at 
and  water.  This  ifland  is  famous  for  having  given  rife  to  the  cele- 
brated romance  ol  Robinfon  Cruice.  It  ieems  one  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk, a  Scotfman,  was  left  afhore  in  this  folitary  place  by  his  captain, 
where  he  lived  for  fome  years,  until  he  was  difcovered  by  captain 
Woodes  Rogers,  in  1709  ;  when  taken  up,  he  had  almoft  forgotten 
his  native  language.  He  was  dreffed  in  goat's  fkins,  and  would 
drink  nothing  but  water.  During  his  abode  in  this  ifland,  he  had 
killed  500  goats,  which  he  caught  by  running  them  down  ;  and  he 
marked  as  many  mere  on  the  ear,  which  he  let  go.  Some  of  thefe 
were  caught  30  years  after,  by  lord  Anion's  people  •,  their  venerable 
afpecf  and  majeftic  beards  difcovered  flrong  fymptoms  of  antiquity. 

Selkirk,  upon  his  return  to  England,  was  advifed  to  publifh  an  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  adventures  in  his  little  kingdom.  He  is  faid  to 
have  put  his  papers  into  the  hands  of  Daniel  Defoe,  to  prepare  them 
for  publication.  But  that  writer,  by  the  help  of  thofe  papers,  and  a 
lively  fancy,  transformed  Alexander  Selkirk  into  Robinion  Crufoe, 
and  returned  Selkirk  his  papers  again  ;  fo  that  the  latter  derived  no 
advantage  from  them.  They  were  probably  too  indigefted  for  pub- 
lication, and  Defoe  might  derive  little  from  them  but  thofe  hints, 
which  might  give  rife  to  his  own  celebrated  performance. 


FRENCH    WEST     INDIES. 

THE  French  were  among  the  laft  nations  who  made  fettlements 
in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  but  they  made  ample  amends  by  the  vig- 
our with  which  they  purfued  them,  and  by  that  chain  of  judicious 
and  admirable  meafures  which  they  ufed  in  drawing  from  them  ev- 
ery advantage  that  the  nature  of  the  climate  would  yield  ;  ana  in 
the  contending  againft  the  difficulties  which  it  threw  in  their  way. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  French  colony  upon  the  Spanifh 
ivland  of  Hifpaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  as  the  moft  important  of  all 
their  foreign  fettlements.  We  fhall  next  proceed  to  the  iflands  of 
which  the  French  have  the  fole  poffeflion,  beginning  with  the  large 
and  important  one  of  MARTINICO, 
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MARTINICO, 

WHICH  isfituated  between  14  and  15  degrees  of  N.    lat.  and   in 

61  degrees  W.  long,  lying  about  40  degrees  N.  W.  of  Barbadoes,  is 
about  60  miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  The  inland  part  of  it  is 
hilly,  from  which  are  poured  out  upon  every  fide,  a  number  of  agree- 
able and  ufeful  rivers,  which  adorn  and  enrich  this  ifland  in  a  high 
degree.  The  produce  of  the  foil  is  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  ginger  and 
fuch  fruits  as  are  found  in  the  neighbouring  iffands.  But  fugar  is 
here,  as  in  all  the  Wcfl  India  iflands,  the  principal  commodity  of  which 
they  export  a  confiderable  quantity  annually.  Martinico  is  the 
refidence  of  the  governor  of  the  French  iflands  in  thefe  feas.  Its 
bays  and  harbours  are  numerous,  fafe  and  commodious,  and  well 
fortified.  In  the  year  1756,  this  ifland  was  added  to  the  Britifh  em- 
pire, but  it  was  given  back  at  the  treaty  of  peace. 

GAUDALUPE, 

SO  called  by  Columbus,  from  the  refemblance  of  its  mountains   to 
thofe  of  that  name  in  Spain,  is  fituated  in  16  degrees  N.    lat.   and  in 

62  W.  long,  about  30  leagues  north  of  Martinico, and  almoft  as  many 
fouth  of  Antigua  ;  being  45  miles  long,  and  38  broad.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  final!  arm  of  the  lea,  or  rather  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, through  which  no  fhips  can  venture  ;  but  the  inhabitants  pafs  it 
in  a  ferry  boat.  Its  foil  is  equally  fertile  and  in  the  fame  productions 
with  that  of  Martinico.  This  ifland  is  in  a  flourifhing  condition, 
and  its  exports  of  fugar  almoft  incredible. 

St.       LUCIA, 

SITUATED  in  1 4  degrees  N.  lat.  and  in  6 1  degrees  W.  long.  80  miles 
northwefl  of  Barbadoes,  is  23  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth.  It 
received  its  name  from  being  discovered  on  the  day  dedicated  to  the 
virgin  martyr  St.  Lucia.  The  Englifh  firft  fettled  on  this  ifland  in 
1637.  From  this  time  they  met  with  various  misfortunes  from  the 
natives  and  French  ;  and  at  length  it  was  agreed  on  between  the  lat- 
ter and  the  Englifh,  that  this  ifland,  together  with  Dominica  and  St. 
Vincent,  fhould  remain  neutral.  But  the  French,  before  the  war  of 
1756  broke  out,  began  to  i>  ttle  thefe  iflands  ;  which  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  were  yielded  up  to  Great  Britain,  and  this  ifland  to  France, 
The  foil  of  St.  Lucia,  in  the  vaflies,  is  extremely  rich.  It  produces 
excellent  timber,  and  abounds  with  pleafant  rivers  and  well  fituated 
harbours  ;  and  is  now  declared  a  free  port  under  certain  reftriciions. 
The  Englifh  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it  in  1778  ;  but  it  was  reftorei 
again  to  the  French  in  1783. 

TOBAGO. 

THIS  ifland  is  rituated  it  degrees  odd  minutes,  N.  lat.  120  miles 
fouth  of  Barbadoes,  and  about  the  fame  diftance  from  the  Spanifh 
Main.  It  is  about  32  miles  in  length,  and  9  in  breadth.  The  climate 
here  is  not  fo  hot  as  might  be  expected  fo  near  the  equator  ;  and  it  is 
faid  that  it  lies  out  of  the  courfe  of  thofe  hurricanes   that   have  fome- 
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times  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  other  Weft  India  iflands.  It  has  a  fruit- 
ful foil,  capable  of  producing  fugar  and  indeed  every  thing  elfe  that 
is  raifed  in  the  Welt  Indies,  with  the  addition  (if  we  may  believe 
the  Dutch)  of  the  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  gum  copal.  It  is  well 
watered  with  numerous  fprings  ;  and  its  bays  and  rivers  are  lo  dif- 
pofed  as  to  be  very  commodious  for  all  kind  of  fhipping.  The  val- 
ue and  importance  of  this  ifland  appears  from  the  expenfive  and 
formidable  armaments  fent  thither  by  European  powers  in  iupport  of 
their  different  claims.  It  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  poffefled  by  the 
Dutch,  who  defended  their  pretenfions  againft  both  England  and 
France  with  the  moft  obftinate  perfeverance.  By  the  treaty  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  in  i  748,  it  was  declared  neutial  :  though,  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  in  1763,  it  was  yielded  up  to  Great  Britain  ;  but  in  June, 
1781,  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of 
1783* 

St.  BARTHOLOMEW,  DESEADA,  and  MARIGALANTE, 

ARE  three  fmall  iflands  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antigua 
and  St.  Chriftopher's,  and  are  of  no  great  conlequence  to  the  French, 
except  in  time  of  war,  when  they  givefhelter  to  an  incredible  number 
of  privateers,  which  greatly  annoy  the  Britifh  Welt  India  trade. 
St.  Bartholomew  is  now  to  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden,  being  ceded  to  it  by  Fiance,  1785. 


DUTCH      WEST      INDIES. 
St.  EUSTATIUS,  or  EUSTATIA, 

SITUATED  in  170  ag'  N.  lat.  and  630  10'  W.  Ion.  and  three 
leagues  northwefl  of  St.  Chriftopher's,  is  only  a  mountain,  about 
29  miles  in  compafs.  rifing  out  of  the  fea,  like  a  pvramid,  and  almofi 
round.  But,  though  fo  fmall  and  inconveniently  laid  out  by  nature, 
the  induftry  of  the  Dutch  have  made  it  to  turn  to  very  good  account  ; 
and  it  is  faid  to  contain  5000  whites,  and  15.000  negroes.  The  fides 
of  the  mountains  are  laid  out  in  very  pretty  fettlements  ;  but  thev 
have  neither  fprings  nor  rivers.  They  raife  here  fugar  and  tobacco  ; 
and  this  ifland,  as  well  as  Curaffou,  is  enga^'d  in  the  Spanifn  contra- 
band trade,  for  which,  however,  it  is  not  fo  well  fituated  ;  and  it 
has  drawn  the  fame  advantage  from  its  conftant  neutrality.  But 
when  hoftilities  were  commenced  by  Great  Britain  againft  Holland, 
admiral  Rodney  was  fent  with  a  confiderable  land  and  fea  force  a- 
gainft  St.  Euftatius,  which,  b?.ing  incapable  of  any  defence,  furrender- 
**d  at  difcretion,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1781.  The  private  property 
of  the  inhabitants  was  confifcated,  with  a  degree  of  rigour  very  un- 
common among  civilized  nations,  and  very  inconfiftent  with  the  hu- 
manity and  generofity  by  which  the  Englifh  nation  ufed  to  be  charac- 
terifed.  The  reafon  affigned  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Eufta- 
tius had  affifted  the  United  States  with  naval  and  other  ftores.  But 
on  the  27th  of  November,  the  fame  year,  St.  Euftatius  was  retaken. 
by  the  French,  under  the  command  of  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  though 
their  force  confifted  of  only  three  frigates  and  fome  fmall  craft,  and 
about  300  men,  CURASSOU, 
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CURASSOU, 

SITUATED  in  12  degrees  north  lat.  9  or  10  leagues  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Terra  Firma,  is  30  milts  long,  and  10  broad.  It  feems  as  if 
it  were  fated,  that  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  the  Hollanders 
fhould  every  where,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  be  employed  in 
righting  againff.  an  unfriendly  nature  ;  for  the  ifland  is  not  only  bar- 
ren, and  dependent  on  the  rains  for  its  water,  but  the  harbour  is  na- 
turally one  of  the  worft  in  America  :  yet  the  Dutch  have  entirely 
remedied  that  defect  ;  they  have  upon  this  harbour  one  of  the  largeffc 
and  by  far  the  moft  elegant  and  cleanlv  towns  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
The  public  buildings  are  numerous  and  handfome  ;  the  private  houfes 
commodious  :  and  the  magazines  large,  convenient,  and  well  filled. 
All  kind  of  labour  is  here  performed  by  engines  ;  fome  of  them  fo 
well  contrived,  that  fhips  are  at  once  lifted  into  the  dock. 

Though  this  ifland  is  naturally  barren,  the  induftry  of  She  Dutch  has 
brought  it  to  produce  a  considerable  quantity  both  of  tobacco  and  fu- 
g.ar  ;  it  has,  befides,  good  fait  works,  for  the  produce  of  which  there 
is  a  brifk  demand  from  the  Englifh  iflands,  and  the  colonies  on  the 
continent.  But  what  renders  this  ifland  of  moft  advantage  to  the 
Dutch,  is  the  contraband  trade  which  is  carried  on  between  the  in- 
habitants and  the  Spaniards,  and  their  harbour  being  the  rendezvous 
to  all  nations  in  time  of  war. 

The  Dutch  fhips  from  Europe  touch  at  this  ifland  for  intelligence, 
or  pilots,  and  then  proceed  to  the  Spanifh  coafts  for  trade,  which 
they  force  with  a  ftioiag  hand,  it  being  very  difficult  for  the  Spanifh. 
guarda  coftas  to  take  thefe  veffels  ;  for  they  are  not  only  ftout  fhips, 
with  a  number  of  guns,  but  are  manned  with  large  crews  of  cholera 
feamen,  deeply  interefted  in  the  fafety  of  the  veffel  and  the  fuccefs 
of  the  voyage.  They  have  each  a  fhare  in  the  cargo,  of  a  value  pro- 
portioned to  the  ftation  of  the  owner,  fupplied  by  the  merchants  up- 
on credit,  and  at  prime  coff.  This  animates  them  with  an  uncom- 
mon courage,  and  they  fight  bravely,  becaufe  every  man  fights  in  de- 
fence of  his  own  property.  Befides  this,  there  is  a  conftant  inter- 
courfe  between  this  ifland  and  the  Spanifh  continent. 

Curaffou  has  numerous  warehoufes,  always  full  of  the  commodities 
of  Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Mere  are  all  forts  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloth,  laces,  filks,  ribands,  iron  utenfils,  naval  and  military 
ftores,  brandv.  the  fpices  of  the  moluccas.  and  the  calicoes  of  India, 
white  and  painted.  Hither  the  Dutch  Weft  India,  which  is  alfo 
their  African  Company,  annually  bring  three  or  four  cargoes  of  flaves  ; 
and  to  this  mart  the  Spaniards  themfelves  come  in  fma-11  veflels,  and 
carry  oft  not  only  the  beft  of  the  negroes,  at  a  veTy  high  price,  but 
great  quantities  of  all  the  above  forts  of  goods/,  and  the  feller  has 
this  advantage,  that  the  refufe  of  warehoufes  and  mercers'  fhops,  and 
every  thing  that  is  grown  unfafhionable  and  unfaleable  in  Europe,  go 
off  here  extremelv  well  ;  evcrv  thing  being  fufflciently  recommended 
by  its  being  European.  The  Spaniards  pay  in  gold  or  filver,  coined 
or  in  bars,  cocoa,  vanilla,  jefuits  bark;,  cochineal,  and  other  valuable 
commodities.  ' 

The  trade  of  Curaffou',  even  in  times  of  peace,  is  faid  to  be  annu- 
ally worth  to  the  Dutch  no  lefs  than  500,000/.  but  in  time  of  war 
the  profit  is  ftil'l  greater,  for  then   it  becomes  the  common   emporium 
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of  the  Weft  Indies  ;  it  affords  a  retreat  to  fhips  of  all  nations,  and 
at  the  fame  time  refufes  none  of  them  arms  and  ammunition  to  deftroy 
one  another.  The  intercourfe  with  Spain  being  then  interrupted,  the 
Spanifh  colonies  have  fcarcely  any  other  market  from  whence  they 
can  be  well  fupplied  either  with  flaves  or  goods.  The  French  come 
hither  to  buy  the  beef,  pork,  corn,  flour,  and  lumber,  which  are 
brought  from  the  continent  of  North  America,  or  exported  from  Ire- 
land ;  fo  that,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  the  trade  of  this  ifland 
flourifhes  extremely. 

The  trade  of  all  the  Dutch  American  fettlements  was  originally 
carried  on  by  the  Weft  India  company  alone  ;  at  prefent.  fuch  fhips 
as  go  upon  that  trade,  pay  two  and  a  half  percent,  for  their  licenfes  ; 
the  company,  however,  referve  to  themfelves  the  whole  of  what  is 
carried  on  between  Africa  and  the  American  iflands. 

The  other  iflands,  Bonaire  and  Ap.tjba,  are  inconfiderable  in 
themfelves,  and  fhould  be  regarded  as  appendages  to  Curaffou,  for  which 
they    are  chiefly  employed  in  raifing  cattle  and    other  pruvifions. 

The  ifland  of  Saba,  fituated  at  no  great  diifance  from  St.  Eufta- 
tius,  is  fmall  and  hardly  deferves  to  be  mentioned. 


DANISH     WEST     INDIES. 
St.     T     H     O     M     A     S, 

AN  inconfiderable    member  of  the    Carribbees,    fituated  in  64  de- 
grees Weft  Ion.  and  18  degrees  North  lat.  about  lg  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  has  a  fafe  and  commodious  harbour. 

St.   CROIX,    or    SANTA    CRUZ, 

ANOTHER  fmall  and  unhealthy  ifland,  lying  about  five  leagues 
eaft  of  St.  Thomas,  ten  or  twelve  leagues  in  length,  and  three  or  four 
where  it  is  broadeft.  Thefe  iflands,  fo  long  as  they  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Danifh  Weft  India  Company,  were  ill  managed,  and  of 
little  confequence  to  the  Danes  ;  but  that  wife  and  benevolent  prince, 
the  late  king  of  Denmark,  bought  up  the  company's  ftock,  and  laid 
the  trade  open  ;  and  fince  that  time  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas,  as  well 
as  this,  has  been  fo  greatly  improved,  that  it  is  (aid  to  produce  up- 
wards of  3000  hogfheads  of  fugar  of  1000  weight  each,  and  other  of 
the  Weft  India  commodities  in  tolerable  plenty.  In  time  of  war, 
privateers  bring  in  their  prizes  here  for  fale  ;  and  a  great  many  vefiels 
trade  from  hence  along  the  Spanifh  Main,  and  return  with  money  in 
fpecie  or  bars,  and  valuable  merchandife.  As  for  Santa  Cruz,  from  a 
perfect,  defert  a  few  years  frnce,  it  is  beginning  to  fettle  faft  ;  feveral 
perfons  from  the  Englifh  iflands,  fome  of  them  of  great  wealth,  have 
gone  to  fettle  there,  and  have  received  very  great  encouragement  to 
do  fo. 

Thefe  two  nations,  the  Dutch  and  the  Danes,  hardly  deferve  to  be 
mentioned  among  the  proprietors  of  America  ;  their  poffeffions  there 
arc  comparatively  nothing.  But  notwithstanding,  they  appear  ex- 
tremely 
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tremely  worthy  of  the  attention  of  thefe  powers,  as  the  fhare  of  the 
Dutch  only  is  worth  to  them  at  lead  600,000/.  a  year. 

"  There  feems  to  be  a  remarkable  providence  (fays  an  ingenious 
and  political  writer)  in  calling  the  parts,  if  I  may  ufe  that  expreffion, 
of  the  feveral  European  nations  who  aft  upon  the  ftage  of  America. 
The  Spaniard,  proud,  lazy,  and  magnificent,  has  an  ample  walk  in 
which  to  expatiate,  a  foft  climate  to  indulge  his  love  of  eafe,  and  a 
profufion  of  gold  and  filver  to  procure  him  all  thofe  luxuries  his  pride 
demands,  but  which  his  lazinefs  would  refufe  him. 

"The  Portuguefe,  naturally  indigent  at  home,  and  enterprifing  rath- 
er than  induftrious  abroad,  has  gold  and  diamonds  as  the  Spaniard 
has,  wants  them  as  he  does,  but  posTesTes  them  in  a  more  ufeful  though 
a  lefs  ostentatious  manner. 

"  The  Englifh,  of  a  reafoning  difpofition,  thoughtful  and  cool,  and 
men  of  bufinefs  rather  than  of  great  induftry,  impatient  of  much 
fruitlefs  labour,  abhorrent  of  constraint,  and  lovers  of  a  country  life, 
have  a  lot  which  indeed  produces  neither  gold  nor  filver  ;  but  they 
have  a  large  traft  of  a  fine  continent  ;*  a  noble  field  for  the  exercife 
of  agriculture,  and  fufficient  to  furnifh  their  trade  without  laying 
them  under  any  great  difficulties.  Intolerant  as  they  are  of  the  molt 
ufeful  reftraints,  their  commerce  flourifhes  from  the  freedom  every 
man  has  of  purfuing  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  directing  his 
life  after  his  own  fafhion. 

*«  The  French,  active,  lively,  enterprifing,  pliable,  and  politic  ;  and 
though  changing  their  purfuits,  always  purfuing  the  prefent  object 
with  eagernefs,  are,  notwithstanding,  tractable,  and  obedient  to  rules 
and  laws,  which  bridle  their  difpofitions,  and  wind  and  turn  them  to 
proper  courfes — Thefe  people  have  a  country  (when  Canada  was  in 
their  poffeffion)  where  more  is  to  be  effected  by  managing  the  peo- 
ple than  by  cultivating  the  ground  ;  where  a  peddling  commerce,  that 
requires  con (lant  motion,  flourifhes  more  than  agriculture^  or  a  regular 
traffic  ;  where  they  have  difficulties  which  keep  them  alert  by  struggling 
with  them,  and  where  their  obedience  to  a  wife  government  (meaning 
the  excellent  regulations  refpecting  the  French  colonies  in  America) 
ferves  them  for  perfonal  wifdom.  In  the  iflands,  the  whole  is  the  work 
of  their  policy,  and  a  right  turn  their  government  has  taken. 

"  The  Dutch  have  a  rock  or  two,  on  which  to  difplay  the  miracles 
of  frugality  and  diligence  (which  are  their  virtues)  and  on  which  they 
have  exerted  thefe  virtues,  and  fhewn  thofe  miracles." 


New  Difcoveries. 


OUR  knowledge  of  the  globe  has  been  considerably  augmented 
by  the  late  difcoveries  of  Ruffian,  Britifh,  and  American  navi- 
gators, which  have  been  numerous  and  important.  Of  thefe  difcov- 
eries we  have  already  given  fome  account,  page  98.  To  the  account 
we  have  given  we  add  the  following. 

U  u  NORTHERN 

*  Thefe  obfervations  were  made  before  the   United  States  were  feparated 
from  Great  Brita,<"n.  and  by  an  EngUJhman 
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NORTHERN    ARCHIPELAGO. 

THIS  conhfts  of  feveral  groups  of  iflands,  which  are  fituated  be- 
tween the  eaftern  coaft  of  Kamtfchatka  and  the  weftern  coaft 
of  the  continent  of  America.* 

Some  of  thcfe  iflands  are  only  inhabited  occafionally.  and  for  fome 
months  in  the  year,  and  others  are  very  thinly  peopled  ;  but  others 
have  a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  who  conftantly  relide  in  them. 
The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  are,  in  general,  of  a  fhort  Mature, 
with  ftrong  and  robuft  limbs,  but  free  and  fupple.  They  have  lank 
black  hair,  and  little  beard,  flattifh  faces,  and  fair  {kins.  They  are 
For  the  molt  part  well  made,  an  i  of  ftrong  conftitutions,  fuitable  to 
the  boit'terous  climate  of  their  ifles. 

The  Fox  Iflands,  one  of  the  groups,  are  fo  called  from  the  great 
number  of  black,  grey,  and  red  foxes,  with  which  they  abound. 
The  drefs  cf  the  inhabitants  confifls  of  a  cap  and  a  fur  coat  which 
reaches  down  to  the  knee.  Some  of  them  wear  common  caps  of  a 
partycoloured  bird  fkin,  upon  which  they  leave  part  of  the  wings  and 
tail.  On  the  fore  part  of  their  hunting  and  fifhing  caps,  they  place 
a  fmall  board  like  a  fkreen,  adorned  with  the  jaw  bones  of  fea  bearr, 
and  ornamented  with  glafs  beads,  which  they  receive  in  barter  from 
the  Ruffians.  At  their  feftivals  and  dancing  parties  they  ufe  a  much 
more  fhewy  fort  of  caps.  They  feed  upon  the  flefh  of  all  forts  of 
fea  animals,  and  generally  eat  it  raw.  But  if  at  any  time  they  choofe 
to  drefs  their  victuals,  they  make  ufe  of  a  hollow  done  ;  having 
placed  the  nfh  or  flefh  therein,  they  cover  it  with  another,  and  clofe 
the  interfHces  with  lime  or  clay.  They  then  lay  it  horizontally  upon 
two  ftones,  and  light  a  fire  under  it.  The  provifion  intended  for 
keeping  is  dried  without  fait  in  the  open  air.  Their  weapons  con- 
fifl  of  bows,  arrows,  and  darts,  and  for  defence  they  ufe  wooden  fhields. 
The  molt  perfect  equality  reigns  among  thefe  iflanders.  They 
have  neither  chiefs  nor  fupetiors,  neither  laws  nor  punifhments. 
They  live  together  in  families,  and  focieties  of  feveral  families  unit- 
ed, which  form  what  they  call  a  race,  who,  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  or 
defence,  mutually  help  and  fupport  each  other.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  fame  ifland  always  pretend  to  be  of  the  fame  race  ;  and  every 
perfon  looks  upon  his  ifland  as  a  poffeffion,  the  property  of  which  is 
common  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  fame  fociety.  Fealts  are  very 
common  among  them,  and  more  particularly  when  the  inhabitants  of 
one  ifland  are  vifited  by  thofe  of  the  others.  The  men  of  the  village 
meet  their  guefts  beating  drums,  and  preceded  by  the  women,  who 
dance.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  dance,  the  hods  ferve  up  their  beft 
provifions,   and    invite    their   guefts   to   partake  of  the  feaft.     They 

feed 
*  Mr.  Coxeobfei  ves,  that,  "the  firft  prtjeel  for  making  difcoveriesin  that 
lemperhuuts  fea,  which  lies  between  Kamtfcnatka  and  America,  was  conceived 
and  planned  by  Peter  I."  Voyages  with  that  view  were  accordingly  under- 
taken at  the  expenfe  of  (he  crown  ;  but  when  it  was  difcovered  that  the 
iflands  in  that  lea  abounded  with  valuable  furs,  private  merchants  immediately 
engaged  with  ardour  in  fimilar  expeditions  ;  and  within  a  period  of  ten  years, 
more  important  difcoveries  were  made  by  thefe  individuals,  at  their  own  pri- 
vate co(l,  than  had  hitherto  been  effected  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  crown.. 
The  invedigation  of  ufeful  knowledge  has  abb  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
prefent  emprefs  of  Ruflia  ;  and  the  mo  ft  diftanl  parts  of  Iter  vaft  dominion?, 
and  other  countries  and  iflands,  have  hern  explored,  at  her  expenfe,  by  per- 
fonsof  abilities  and  learning,  in  confequeuce  of  which  confiderjble  dilcoveries 
have  been  made. 
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feed  their  children  when  very  young  with  the  coarfeft  flefh,  and  for 
the  moit  part  iaw.  If  an  infant  ciies,  the  mother  immediately  car- 
ries it  to  the  fea  tide,  and,  whether  it  he  fummer  or  winter,  holds  it 
naked  in  the  water  until  it  is  quiet.  This  cultom  is  fo  far  from 
doing  the  children  any  harm,  that  it  hardens  them  againft  the  cold, 
and  they  accordingly  go  barefooted  through  the  winter  without  the 
lead  inconvenience.  They  feldom  heat  their  dwellings  ;  but,  when 
they  are  defirous  of  warming  themTelves,  they  light  a  bundle  of  hay, 
and  ftand  over  it  ;  or  elfe  they  fet  fire  to  tram  oil,  which  they  pour 
into  a  hollow  /lone.  They  have  a  good  (hare  of  plain  natural  fenfe, 
but  are  rather  flow  of  understanding.  They  feem  cold  and  indiffer- 
ent in  moit  of  their  actions  ;  but  let  an  injury  or  even  a  fufpicion 
only  rouie  them  from  this  phlegmatic  {late,  and  they  become  inflexi- 
ble and  furious,  taking  the  molt  violent  revenge,  without  any  regard 
to  the  confequences.  The  lead  afflittion  prompts  them  to  fuicide  ;  the 
appreheniion  of  even  an  uncertain  evil  often  leads  them  to  defpair  ; 
and  they  put  an  end  to  their  days  with  great  apparent  infenfibility. 

The     PELEW      ISLANDS. 

THE  exigence  and  lituation  of  thefe  illands  were  probably  known 
to  the  Spaniards  at  a  diitant  period  ;  but  from  a  report  among  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  of  their  being  inhabited  by  a  favage  race  of 
cannibals,  it  appears  that  there  had  never  been  the  lead  communica- 
tion between  them  and  any  of  the  Europeans,  till  the  Antelope  Pack- 
et, (belonging  to  the  Ead  India  Company)  was  wrecked  on  one  of 
them,  in  Auguft  1783.  From  the  accounts  given  cf  thei'e  iflands,  by 
Captain  Wilfon,  who  commanded  the  packet,  it  appears  that  they 
are  fiiuated  between  the  5th  and  9th  degrees  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 130  and  136  degrees  of  eaft  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and 
lie  inaN.  E.  and  X  \V.  direction  ;  they  are  long  but  narrow,  of  a 
moderate  height,  and  well  covered  with  wood  ;  the  climate  tempeiate 
and  agreeable  ;  the  lands  produce  fugar  cane,  yams,  cocoa  nuts,  plan- 
tains, bananas,  oranges,  and  lemons  ;  and  the  lurrounding  feas  abound 
with  the  fined  and  greaielt  variety  of  fifh. 

The  natives  of  ihefe  iflands  are  a  llout,  well  made  people,  above 
the  middle  Itature  ;  their  complexions  are  of  a  far  deeper  colour  than 
what  is  undei  flood  by  the  Indian  copper,  but  not  black.  The  men 
go  entirely  naked,  and  the  women  wear  only  two  fmall  aprons,  one 
behind  and  one  before,  made  of  the  hulks' of  the  cocoa  nut,  dyed 
with  diflercnt  fliades  of  yellow. 

The  government  is  monarchical,  and  the  king  is  abfolute,  but  his 
power  is  exerciled  more  with  the  rnildnefs  of  a' father  than  a  fove- 
reign.  In  the  language  of  Europeans,  he  is  the  fountain  of  honour. 
He  occasionally  cieaes  his  nobles,  called  Rupacks  or  Chiefs,  and  con- 
fers a  tingle  honour  of  knighthood,  called  the  Order  of  the  Eone,  the 
members  of  which  are  diftinguifhea  by  wearing  a  bone  on  their  arm. 

I  he  idea  of  ihefe  iflanders,  as  communicated  in  the  publiflied  ac- 
count of  Captain  Willon,  is  that  of  a  people,  who,  1  hough  totally 
ignorant  of  the  arts  and  feiences,  and  living  in  the  fimpled  date  of 
nature,  yet  poffefs  all  that  genuine  politenefs,  that  delicacy  and  chafli- 
ty  of  intercourle  between  thefexes,  that  refpecl  for  perfonal  property, 
that  fubordination  to  government,  and  thefe  habits  of  induftry,  which 
are   fo   rarely  upitcd  in  the  more  civilized  focieties  of  modem  times. 

It 
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It  appears  that  when  the  Englifh  were  thrown  on  one  of  thefe 
iflands,  they  were  received  by  the  natives  with  the  greatefl  humanity 
and  hofpitality  ;  and  till  their  departure,  experienced  the  utmolt  cour- 
tely  and  attention.  li  They  felt  our  people  were  diitiefied,  and  in 
confcquence  wifhed  they  fhould  {hare  whatever  they  had  to  give.  It 
was  not  that  worldly  munificence,  that  bellows  and  fpreads  its  favours 
with  a  diftajn  eye  to  retribution.  It  was  the  pure  emotion  of  native 
benevolence.  It  was  the  love  of  man  to  man.  It  was  a  fcene  that 
piftures  human  nature  in  triumphant  colouring,  and  whillt  their  liber- 
ality gratified  the  fcnle,  their  virtue  ftruck  the  heart  !" 

The   MARQUESAS    ISLANDS, 

ARE  five  in  number,  firft  difcovered  by  Quiros,  in  159,^  and  their 
fituation  better  afcertained  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1774.  St.  Domini- 
ca is  the  largeil,  about  16  leagues  in  circuit.  The  inhabitants,  their 
language,  manners  and  clothing,  with  the  vegetable  produdtions,  are 
nearly  the  lame  as  at  the  Society  Ifles. 

I  N  G  R  A  H  A  M's    ISLANDS. 

THESE  iflands  were  dikovered  by  Captain  Joseph  Ingraham, 
of  Bolton,  commander  of  the  Brigantine  Hope,  on  the  19th  of 
April,*  179.1.  They  lie  N.  N.  W.  from  the  Marquesas  iflands,  from 
35  to  5°  leagues  diftant,  and  are  /even  in  number,  which  Captain  In- 
graham named  as  follows,  viz. 

Circuit. 

Thefe  5,  except 
Federal  HI.  which 
is  fmaller,  are  about 
10  leagues  in  cir- 
cuit. 
6  or  7  leagues, 

5  do- 

Moll  if  not  all  thefe  iflands  are  inhabited  :  and  appear  generally  to 
be  diverfified  with  hills  and  vallies,  and  to  be  well  wooded,  and  very 
pleafant.  The  people  refemble  thole  of  the  Maiquefas  iflands,  as  do 
their  canoes,  which  are  carved  at  each  end.      They  appeared  friendly. 

OTAHE1TE,or   KING  GEORGE's  ISLAND. 

THIS  ifland  was  difcoveied  by  Capt.  Wallis,  in  the  Dolphin,  on 
the  19th  of  June,  1767.  It  is  lituated  between  the  17th  degree 
28  minutes,  and  the  17th  degree  53  minutes  (outh  latitude, 
and  between  the  149th  degree  11  minutes,  and  the  149th  degree 
39  minutes,  welt  longitude.  \t  conhfts  of  two  peninfulas,  of 
a  fomewhat  circular  form,  joined  by  an  ifthmus,  and  is  furround- 
ed  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  which  form  feveral  excellent  bays  and 
harbours,  where  there  is  room  and  depth  of  water  for  almoft  any 
number  of  the  lavgelt  fhips.  The  face  of  the  country  is  very  ex- 
traordinary, for  a  border  of  low  land  almoft  entirely  iurrounds  each 
oeninfula,  and  behind  this  border  the  land  rifes  in  ridges  that  run  up 
into  the  middle  of  thefe  divifions,  and  thefe  form  mountains  that  may 
be  feen  at  fixty  leagues  diftance.  The  foil,  except  upon  the  very 
tops  of  the  ridges,  is  remarkably  rich  and  fertile,  waieted  by  a  great 
number  of  rivulets,  and  covered  with  fruit  trees  of  vai  ious  kinds, 
forming  the  mofl  delightful  groves.  The  border  of  low  lard  that  lies 
between  the  ridges  and  the  lea,  is  in  few  places  moie  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  broad,  and  this  together  with  fome  of  the  vallies  are  the 
only  parts  that  are  inhabited.  Some 

•  A  day  memorable  to  Americans,  as  on  this  day  (April,  1775)  the  Rcvolu. 
?:on   War  in  America  commenced,  with  the  battle  of  Lexington. 


Names. 

Wafhingtori, 

Lac 

8° 

.  s. 
5*' 

L'ing.  from  Li 
14O0    19' 

Adams, 

99 

20' 

140°  54' 

Lincoln, 

Federal, 

Franklin, 

Hancock, 

Knox. 

9° 
8° 

8° 
8° 
8° 

24' 
55' 
45' 

5' 

1400  54' 

MO°  50' 
140°  49' 
141°  14' 
1410  i8; 
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Some  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Otabeite  arc  very  populous  ;  and 
Capt.  Cook  was  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the 
whole  ifland  amounted  to  204,000,  including  women  and  children. 
They  are  of  a  clear  olive  complexion  ;  the  men  are  tall,  ftrong,  well 
limbed,  and  finely  lhaped  ;  the  women  are  of  an  inferior  fize,  but 
bandlome  and  very  amorous,  and  indeed  generally  iomewhat  licen- 
tious. Their  clothing  confiftsof  cloth  or  matting  of  different  kinds  ; 
and  the  greateft.  part  of  the  food  eaten  here  is  vegetable,  as  cocoa 
nuts,  bananas,  bread  fruit,  plantains,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  fruit. 

They  have  no  tools  among  them  made  of  metal  ;  and  thole  they 
ufe  are  made  of  Hone,  or  fome  kind  of  bones.  The  inhabitants  of 
Otaheite  are  remarkable  for  their  cleanlinels  ;  for  both  men  and  women 
conftantly  walh  their  whole  bodies  in  running  water  three  times  every 
day.    Their  language  is  foft  and  melodious,  and  abounds  with  vowels. 

There  were  no  tame  animals  on  this  ifland  but  hogs,  dogs,  and 
poultry  ;  and  the  only  wild  animals  are  tropical  birds,  paroquets,  pig- 
eons, ducks,  a  few  other  birds,  rats,  and  a  very  few  lerpents.  The 
i'ca,  however,  fupplies  the  inhabitants  with  a  great  variety  of  the  moft 
excellent  filh,  and  by  the  kindnels  of  the  Engbfh  and  the  Spaniards, 
they  have  now  bulls  and  cows,  fheep,  goats,  a  horfe  and  mare,  geefe, 
ducks,  peacocks,  and  turkeys,  and  alfo  cats. 

The  inhabitants  of  Oiaheite  believe  in  one  Supreme  Deity,  but  at 
the  lame  time  acknowledge  a  variety  of  iubordinate  deities  :  They 
offer  up  their  prayers  without  the  ufe  of  idols,  and  believe  theexift- 
ence  of  the  foul  in  a  feparate  Hate  where  there  are  two  fituations,  of 
different  degrees  of  happinefs.  Among  thefe  people  a  (ubordination 
is  eftablifhed,  which  fomewhat  refembles  the  early  ftate  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  under  the  feudal  fvftem.  If  a  general  attack  hap- 
pens to  be  made  on  the  ifland,  every  diftrifi:  is  obliged  to  furnifh  its 
proportion  of  loldiers  for  the  common  defence.  Their  weapons 
are  flings  which  they  ufe  with  great  dexterity,  and  clubs  of  about 
fix  or  leven  feet  long,  and  made  of  a  hard  heavy  wood.  They  have 
a  great  number  of  boats,  many  of  which  are  conftructed  for  warlike 
operations.  Oiaheite  is  faid  to  be  able  to  fend  out  1720  war  canoes, 
and  68.000  fighting  men. 

SOCIETY      I  S  L  A   N   D  S, 

OF  the  leveral  iflands  fo  called  in  honour  of  the  Royal  Society, 
which  were  dilcovered  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  the  year  1769.  the  prin- 
cipal are,  Huahei  ne,  Ulitea,  Otaha,  and  Bolabola.  Hua- 
heine  is  about  31  leagues  to  the  northwed  of  Oiaheite,  and  its  pro- 
ductions are  the  lame.  The  inhabitants  leem  to  be  larger  made  and 
more  ftout  than  thole  of  Otahe;te.  Mr.  Banks  rnealuied  one  of  the 
men,  and  found  him  to  be  i\\  feet  three  inches  and  a  half  hi"h  ; 
yet  they  are  fo*jndolent,  that  he  could  not  perluade  one  of  them  to 
go  up  the  hills  with  him  ;  for  they  fatd  if  they  fhould  attempt  it, 
the  fatigue  would  kill  them.  Ulitea  is  about  feven  or  eight  le?gues 
to  the  fouthweflward  of  Huaheine,  and  is  a  much  larger  ifland.  but 
appears  neither  io  fertile  nor  fo  populous.  Otaha  is  aivided  from 
Ulitea  by  a  ftiait  that  in  the  narrowed,  part  is  not  above  two  miles 
broad.  About  four  leagues  to  the  north v  eft  of  Otaha  lies  Bolabola, 
which  is  furrounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  feveral  fmall  iflands,  all 
which  are  no  more  than  eight  leagues  in  compafs.  To  theie  iflands, 
and  thole  of  Maura,  which  lie  about  14  miles  to  the  weflward  of  Bolabo- 
la, containing  fir;  in  all,  Capt,  Cook  gave  the  name  of  Society  I  Hands. 

T u E 
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The   FRIENDLY   ISLANDS. 

THESE  iflands  were  fo  named  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  the  year  1775, 
on  account  of  the  friendfhip  which  appealed  to  fubiift  among  the  in- 
habitants, and  from  their  courteous  behaviour  to  itrangers. 

7  he  plantations  on  iome  of  thele  iflands  are  both  moie  numerous 
and  more  exteniive  ;  and  encloied  by  fences  which,  running  paral- 
lel to  eaoh  other,  form  fine,  fpactous  public  roads,  which  would  ap- 
pear beautiful  in  countries  wheie  rural  conveniences  have  been 
carried  to  the  greatelf.  perfection.  They  are,  in  geneial,  highly  cul- 
tivated, and  well  flocked  with  the  feveral  roots  and  fiuits  winch 
thefe  iflands  produce  ;  and  Capt.  Cook  endeavoured  to  add  to  tneir 
number  by  planting  Indian  coin,  and  the  leeds  ot  melons,  pumpkins, 
.ind  the  like. 

Eboa,  when  viewed  from  the  fhip  at  anchor,  formed  one  of  the 
moll  beautiful  prolpefts  in  nature  ;  and  veiy  difleieni  Jiom  the 
others  of  the  Friendly  Ifles,  which,  being  low  and  perfectly  level, 
exhibit  nothing  to  the  eye  but  the  trees  which  cover  them  ;  where- 
as here,  the  land  rifing  gently  to  a  conflderable  height,  prclents  us 
with  an  extenfive  prolpect,  where  groves  of  tiees  are  only  inter- 
iperfed. at  irregular  diflances,  in  beautiful  diforaer,  and  all  the  reft  is 
covered  with  grafs,  except  near  the  fhores,  where  it  is  covered  with 
fruit  and  other  trees;   ainongfl  which  are  the  habitations  of  the  natives. 

We  are  informed  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  oi  iheie  iflands  are 
fatisfied  with  one  wife,  but  the  chiefs  have  commonly  leycral  women, 
though  it  appeared  as  if  one  only  was  looked  on  as  a  miltrels  of  the 
family.  Though  female  chaftity  was  frail  enough  in  fome,  it  is  high- 
ly probable  that  conjugal  fidelity  is  feldom  violated  ;  as  it  does  not 
appear  that  more  than  one  initance  of  it  was  known  to  our  voyagers  ; 
and  in  that,  the  man's  life  who  was  the  caufe  of  it  paid  the  for- 
feit for  his  crime.  Nor  were  thofe  of  the  better  fort  who  were  un- 
married more  liberal  of  their  favours  ;  thole  who  were  being  obvi- 
ous proltitules  by  profeffion.  When  they  are  afflicted  by  any  difor- 
der  which  they  deem  dangerous,  they  cut  oft  the  joint  of  one  of  their 
little  fingers  :  fondly  believing  that  the  Deity  will  accept  of  that,  as 
a  fort  ot  lacr.fice  efficacious  enough  to  piocuie  the  recoveiy  of  their 
health.  It  was  (uppofed  from  fome  circumftances,  that  though  they 
believe  in  a  future  Itate,  ihey  have  no  notion  of  future  rewards 
nor  punilhments  for  the  things  done  here.  They  believe  in  a 
Supreme  Being  ;  but  they  believe  alio  in  a  number  of  inferior 
ones  ;  eveiv  ifland  has  its  peculiar  god,  as  every  European 
nation  has  its  peculiar  faint.  Capt.  Cook  thinks  he  can  pio- 
nounce  that  they  do  not  worftiip  any  thing  that  is  the  work  of  their 
own  hands,  or  any  vifible  part  of  the  creation.  They  make  no  of- 
fering of  hogs,  dogs,  or  fruit,  to  the  Otooa,  as  at  OtaheA  ;  but  it  is  ab- 
iolutely  certain  that  even  this  mild,  humane  and  beneficent  people  ufe 
human  facrifices.  The  government,  as  far  as  could  be  dilcovered,  ap- 
pears to  approach  nearly  to  the  feudal  fyflem,  formeily  eftah.lifh.ed 
all  over  Europe.  When  any  perfon  of  coniequence  dies,  his  body  is 
wafhed  and  decorated  by  fome  women,  who  are  appointed  on  the 
i.ecahon  ;  ami  thefe  women  aie  not,  by  their  culloms,  to  touch  any 
food  with  rhcir  hands  for  manv  months  afterwards  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  length  of  the  time  they  are  thus  profenbed  is  the 
•neater  «n  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  chief  they  hadwafhed.  Their 
u  eat  men  aie  !utid    of  *    lingular   piece  of  luxury,  which  is  to  have 
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women  fit  befide  them  all  night,  and  beat  on  different  parts  of  their 
body  until  they  go  to  deep  ;  after  which  they  relax  a  little  of  their 
labour,  unlels  they  appear  likely  to  awake,  in  which  cafe  they  re- 
double their  drumming,  until  they  are  again  fait  alleep.  Thefe  are 
fome  of  the  mod  remarkable  opinions,  cufioms,  laws  and  ceremonies 
ohlerved  at  the  Friendly  Iflands,  and  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  collect  into  one  point  of  view,  for  the  information  of  our  more 
inquifitive  readers. 

NEW       ZEALAND. 

THIS  country  was  firft  difcovered  by  Tafman,  the  Dutch  naviga- 
tor, in  the  year  1642,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Staten  Land,  though 
it  has  been  generally  diftinguifhed,  in  our  maps  and  charts,  by  the 
name  of  New  Zealand,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  part  of  a  fouthem 
continent  ;  but  it  is  now  known,  from  the  late  dfcoveries  of  Capt. 
Cook,  who  (ailed  round  it,  to  confift  of  two  large  iflands,  divided  from 
each  other  by  a  {trait  4  or  5  leagues  broad.  They  are  fituated  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  34  and  48  degrees  S.  and  between  the  longi- 
tudes of  166  and  180  degrees  E.  of  Greenwich.  One  of  thefe  iflands 
is  for  the  molt  part  mountainous,  rather  barren,  and  but  thinly  in- 
habited ;  but  the  other  is  much  more  fertile,  and  of  a  better  appear- 
ance. In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  every 
kind  of  European  fruits,  grain,  and  plants,  would  flourifh  herein  the 
utmolt  luxuriance.  From  the  vegetables  found  here,  it  is  fuppofed 
that  the  winters  are  milder  than  thofe  of  England,  and  the  fum- 
mers  not  hotter,  though  more  equally  warm  ;  lo  that  it  is  imagined 
that  if  this  country  were  fettled  by  people  from  Europe,  they  would, 
with  moderate  indultry,  be  foon  fupplied  not  only  with  the  necef- 
faries  but  the  luxuries  of  life  in  great  abundance.  Here  are  forefts 
r>f  vaft  extent,  filled  with  very  large  timber  trees  ;  and  near  four 
hundred  plants  were  found  here  that  had  not  been  defcribed  by 
naturalifts.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are  (tout  and  robulfc 
and  equal  in  ftature  to  the  largeft  Europeans.  Their  colour  in  gen- 
eral is  brown,  but  in  few  deeper  than  that  of  a  Spaniard  who  has 
been  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  in  many  not  fo  deep  ;  and  both  fexes 
have  good  features.  Their  drefs  is  very  uncouth,  and  they  mark 
their  bodies  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Otaheite,  which  is 
sailed  tattowing.  Their  principal  weapons  are  lances,  darts, 
and  a  kind  of  battle  axes  ;  and  they  have  generally  fhewn  themselves 
very  holtile  to  the  Europeans  who  have  vifited  them.  As  to  their 
religious  principles,  they  believe  that  the  fouls  of  fuch  as  are  killed 
in  battle,  and  their  flefh  afterwards  eaten  by  the  enemy,  are  doomed 
to  perpefiial  fire;  while  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  die  a  natural  death, 
or  whole  bodies  are  prelerved  from  fuch  ignominious  treatment, 
afcend  to  the  narrations  of  the  gods.  The  common  method  of 
difpofing  of  their  dead  is  by  interment  in  the  earth  ;  but  if  they  have 
more  of  their  flaughtered  enemies  than  they  can  eat,  they  throw  them 
into  the  (ea.  They  have  no  fuch  things  as  morais,  or  other  places  of 
public  worfhip  ;  nor  do  they  ever  affe-mble  together  with  this  view. 

We  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  character  of  Captain 
Cook,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  fervices  of  fo  excellent  a  aavi- 
gator  and  commander. 

Perhaps  no  fcience  ever  received  greater  additions  from  the  labours 
of  a  angle  man,  than  geography  has  done  from  thole  of  Capt.  Cook. 
In  his    firft   voyage    to    the    South   Seas,   he  difcovered  the  Society 
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Iflands  ;  determined  the  infularity  of  New  Zealand  ;  difcovered  the 
ftraits  which  feparate  the  two  iflands,  and  are  called  after  his  name  ; 
and  made  a  complete  furvey  of  both.  He  afterwards  explored  the 
Eaftern  coaft  of  New  Holland,  hitherto  unknown  ;  an  extent  of  27 
degrees  of  latitude,  or  upwards  of  2000  miles. 

In  his  fecond  expedition  he  folved  the  great  problem  of  a  fouthern 
continent,  having  traverled  that  hemifphere  between  the  latitude  of 
400  and  700.  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  leave  a  poflibility  of  its  ex- 
iftence,  unlefs  near  the  pole,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  navigation. 
During  this  voyage,  he  difcovered  New  Caledonia,  the  largeft  ifland 
in  the  Southern  Pacific,  except  New  Zealand  ;  the  ifland  of  Georgia  ; 
and  an  unknown  coaft,  which  he  named  Sandwich  Land,  the  7 hule 
of  the  fouthern  hemifphere  ;  and  having  twice  vifited  the  tropical  leas, 
he  fettled  the  fituations  of  the  old,  and  made  feveral  new  discoveries. 

But  the  lad  voyage  is  diflinguifhed  above  all  the  reft  by  the  extent 
and  importance  of  its  dilcoverics.  Befides  feveral  fmaller  iflands  in 
the  Southern  Pacific,  he  difcovered,  to  the  north  of  the  Equinoxial 
Line,  the  group  called  the  Sandwich  Iflands,  which,  from  their  fitua- 
tion  and  productions,  bid  fairer  for  becoming  an  object  of  confequence 
in  the  fyftem  of  European  navigation,  than  any  other  difcovery  in 
the  South  Sea.  He  afterwards  explored  what  had  hitherto  remained 
unknown  of  the  Weftern  coaft  of  America,  from  the  latitude  of  430 
to  700  North,  containing  an  extent  of  3,500  miles  ;  afcertained  the 
proximity  of  the  two  great  continents  of  Afia  and  America  ;  pafled 
the  ftraits  between  them,  and  furveyed  the  coaft  on  each  fide,  to  fuch 
a  height  of  northern  latitude,  as  to  demonftrate  the  impracticability  of 
a  paffage,  in  that  hemifphere,  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  ocean, 
either  by  an  eaftern  or  a  weftern  courfe.  In  fhort,  if  we  except  the 
Sea  of  Amur,  and  the  Japanefe  Archipelago,  which  ftill  remain  im- 
perfectly known  to  Europeans,  he  has  completed  the  hydrography  of 
the  habitable  globe. 

As  a  navigator,  his  fervices  were  not,  perhaps,  lefs  fplendid  ;  certainly 
not  lefs  important  and  meritorious.  The  method  which  he  difcover- 
ed, and  fo  fuccefsfully  purfued,  of  preferving  the  health  of  feamen, 
forms  a  new  era  in  navigation,  and  will  tranfmit  his  name  to  future 
ages,  among  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Thofe  who  are  converfant  in  naval  hiftory  need  not  be  told  at  how 
dear  a  rate  the  advantages  which  have  been  fought,  through  the  medi- 
um of  long  voyages  at  fea,  have  always  been  purchafed.  That  dread- 
ful diforder  which  is  peculiar  to  their  fervice,  and  whofe  ravages  have 
marked  the  tracts  of  difcoverers  with  circumflances  almoft  too 
fhocking  to  relate,  muft,  without  exercifing  an  unwarrantable  tyran- 
ny over  the  lives  of  our  feamen,  have  proved  an  infuperable  obftacle 
to  the  profecution  of  fuch  enterprises.  It  was  referved  for  Captain 
Cook  to  (hew  the  world,  by  repeated  trials,  that  voyages  might  be 
protracted  to  the  unufual  length  of  three  or  even  four  years,  in  un- 
known regions,  and  under  every  change  and  rigour  of  the  climate, 
not  only  without  affecting  the  health,  but  even  without  diminifhing 
the  probability  of  life,  in  the  fmalleft  degree. 


END  of  PART  I. 
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